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REPORT 


OF  THE 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  1,  1900. 
To  His  Excellency,  William  A.  Stone,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania: 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  I  have  the 
honor  herewith  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  4,  1900,  being 
the  sixty-seventh  report  upon  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFEK, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OP  PEKNSVLVANIA. 


Department  oi  Public  Instruction. 


To  tbe  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

Gentlemen:  In  the  closing  year  of  the  century  one  naturally  sur- 
veys the  ground  which  has  been  won  for  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation. Although  the  transition  from  one  century  to  the  next  may 
not  be  more  important  or  more  significant  than  the  transition 
from  one  year  to  another,  yet  the  nineteenth  century  has  done  more 
to  spread  the  light  of  science  and  to  make  ignorance  impossible  than 
all  the  preceding  centuries  combined;  hence  it  is  natural  and  proper 
to  glance  at  the  progress  which  has  been  made  towards  realizing 
the  ideal  of  universal  education.  At  the  dawn  of  this  century  there 
was  no  State  system  of  schools  anywhere  designed  to  bring  all  the 
children  to  school.  At  its  close  every  civilized  nation  is  trying 
to  banish  illiteracy  by  free  schools  for  all  the  children,  supple- 
mented in  very  many  countries  by  laws  making  attendance  at 
school  compulsory.  The  child's  right  to  know  is  as  clearly  recog- 
nized as  its  right  to  live  and  grow. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  fight  for  schools  supported  by  taxation  was 
made  during  the  third  decade.  In  that  decade  a  Governor  and 
many  members  of  the  legislature  failed  to  be  re-elected  because 
they  were  in  favor  of  free  schools.  To-day  no  man  could  be  elected 
if  he  declared  himself  hostile  to  our  system  of  public  instruction. 

As  late  as  1870  Herbert  Spencer  put  bimself  on  record  as  op- 
posed to  taxation  in  support  of  schools  for  the  people,  claiming  that 
the  State  has  no  more  right  to  administer  education  tban  it  has  to 
administer  religion,  that  the  taking  away  of  a  man's  property  to 
educate  his  own  or  other  people's  children  is  an  infringement  upon 
his  rights  and  a  reversal  of  the  government's  functions  toward  him, 
and  that  children's  rights  are  not  violated  by  a  neglect  of  their 
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education  because  the  liberty  to  exercise  one's  faculties  is  not  di- 
minished thereby  but  is  left  intact  by  such  neglect.  To-day  these 
views  no  longer  find  an  advocate.  It  has  been  well  said  that  a 
young  man  growing  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  modern  thought  and 
life  and  falling  suddenly  upon  Spencer's  chapter  on  National  Edu- 
cation, would  be  unable  to  believe  his  eyes  in  reading,  so  completely 
has  public  sentiment  changed.  The  police  conception  of  the  State, 
as  existing  solely  for  defense  and  protection,  has  given  way  to  a 
higher  conception  in  which  the  school  is  as  much  a  care  of  the 
State  as  the  army  and  the  court  of  justice,  and  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  in  duty  bound  to  assume  new  functions  in  promoting  the 
general  welfare  and  intelligence  of  the  people  and  the  best  develop- 
ment of  the  rising  generation.  There  may  be  room  for  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  details,  but  on  the  main  question  of  the 
need  of  supporting  a  system  of  schools  by  taxation,  the  civilized 
world  is  in  substantial  agreement. 

The  dimensions  which  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  public  schools 
has  attained  would  have  filled  our  forefathers  with  astonishment,  if 
not  with  admiration.  During  the  year  ending  the  first  Monday  of 
June,  1900,  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  29,390. 
the  total  enrolment  of  pupils  was  1,151,880,  the  total  receipts  for 
school  and  building  purposes  were  f 24,916,668. 69,  and  the  total 
expenditures  were  $21,476,994.90.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
^urplus  in  individual  instances,  the  total  figures  show  that  the  sys- 
tem has  not  reached  its  financial  limits  in  the  direction  of  growth 
and  progress. 

Nor  has  it  been  assumed  by  our  people  that  the  State  has  any  ex- 
clusive right  or  duty  in  the  education  of  its  citizens.  Other  im- 
portant agencies  have  been  doing  educational  work  that  can  not  be 
overlooked  from  a  historic  point  of  view.  Although  widely  diver- 
gent opinions  prevail  in  regard  to  private  and  parochial  schools,  yet 
historically  it  is  worth  while  to  record  that  in  Pennsylvania  the 
organizations  representing  the  Society  of  Friends  maintain  schools 
which  have  an  attendance  of  over  4.000  pupils;  that  the  Moravian 
church  maintains  parochial  schools  with  an  attendance  of  220  pupils; 
that  the  parochial  schools  of  the  Lutheran  church  have  an  enrolment 
of  over  3,000  pupils;  that  the  Catholic  church  supports  parochial 
schools  with  an  attendance  of  more  than  105,000  pupils,  and  that  the 
number  of  persons  educated  outside  of  the  public  schools  is  still  fur- 
ther increased  by  those  who  attend  academies,  colleges,  and  other  in- 
stitutions under  private  or  denominational  control.  Every  religious 
denomination  supports  a  large  number  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  the 
noble  work  which  these  are  doing,  shows  that  the  claims  of  religion 
in  the  education  of  our  young  people  are  not  ignored  by  those  of 
our  population  who  have  not  felt  it  a  duty  to  aid  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  parochial  schools. 
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Very  much  of  the  money  which  capitalists  have  made  out  of  the 
rich  mineral  and  industrial  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  has 
been  used  to  endow  institutions  of  learning  elsewhere.  Neverthe- 
less the  zeal,  self-sacrifice  and  growing  liberality  shown  in  the  sup- 
port of  our  various  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  and  in  the 
upbuilding  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  show  the  benfi- 
cent  spirit  which  permeates  the  life  and  thought  of  our  people,  as 
well  as  of  the  country  at  large.  "The  founding  and  endowing  of 
educational  institutions  on  a  grand  scale  has  fairly  become  the  fash- 
ion of  the  rich  men  of  our  day;  and  a  magnificent  fashion  it  is.  It 
is  as  if  our  commercial  age  were  already  becoming  vividly  aware 
of  the  frightful  extent  to  which  it  is  sacrificing  its  sons  to  the 
Moloch  of  wealth,  and  as  if  it  were  even  now  turning  eagerly  to  the 
more  hopeful  worship  of  the  modern  Apollo  of  Science  and  Educa- 
tion as  the  means  of  uplifting  men  and  rendering  life  truly  worth 
living."  (Bryant's  The  American  Scheme  of  State  Education,  pages 
28,  29.) 


THE  SCHOOL  APPROPRIATION. 

It  was  a  source  of  rejoicing  among  the  school  people  of  the  State 
when  the  announcement  was  made  that  by  reason  of  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  the  country  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  that  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  would 
recommend  the  restoration  of  the  half  million  to  the  school  appro- 
priation for  the  years  ending  June,  1900  and  1901. 

The  friends  of  education  should  everywhere  insist  that  this  amount 
be  used  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools  and  not  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  local  taxation  or  in  the  purchase  of  useless  apparatus  and 
showy  appliances.  • 

Pennsylvania  appropriates  a  larger  proportion  of  its  revenues  for 
school  purposes  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  This  is  nec- 
essary because  some  kinds  of  property  which  other  States  tax  lo- 
cally for  school  purposes,  can  in  Pennsylvania  be  taxed  only  for 
State  purposes;  hence  property  of  this  class  cannot  be  made  to 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  schools  except  through  the 
regular  legislative  appropriation. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Last  July  the  Pennsylvania  State  Treachers'  Association  adopted 
a  new  constitution  changing  the  name  to  Pennsylvania  State  Edu- 
cational Association  and  providing  for  a  union  of  the  several  or- 
ganizations of  Directors,  Superintendents  and  Teachers.  With  the 
exception  of  a  former  meeting  at  Philadelphia  the  enrollment  was 
B. 
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the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  and  comprised  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  names.  A  section  of  Child  Study  was  organ- 
ized and  a  circular  of  instructions  has  been  prepared  and  distributed. 
It  is  a  sensible,  helpful  document,  the  best  of  its  kind  ever  prepared. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  incorporated  as  an  appendix  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  In  this  form  it 
can  be  preserved  for  future  use. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  laws  regulating  changes  of  text-books  specify  that  such 
changes  shall  not  occur  oftener  than  once  in  every  period  of  three 
years.  At  the  time  these  laws  were  enacted,  there  were  no  school 
books  designed  to  supplement  the  regular  text-books.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  and  scope  of  the 
instruction  through  the  introduction  of  supplementary  books.  Books 
of  travel  written  in  a  style  adapted  to  youthful  minds  are  now  used 
in  the  best  schools  to  throw  light  upon  the  regular  lessons  in  geo- 
graphy. The  lessons  in  history  are  made  more  interesting  by  giving 
the  pupils  access  to  documents  like  Washington's  Farewell  Address, 
to  speeches  like  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne,  and  to  reprints  of  the 
sources  of  historical  information.  Books  containing  master-pieces 
in  English  Literature  or  discussing  phases  of  Nature  Study  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  commercial,  industrial  or  agricultural  pur- 
suits are  utilized  to  impart  knowledge  which  cannot  be  properly 
included  in  the  text  books.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
the  leading  publishing  houses  have  issued  books  of  this  kind  with 
the  design  of  aiding  the  teachers  to  make  the  instruction  more  in- 
teresting and  more  profitable.  Whilst  it  is  without  a  doubt  illegal 
to  displace  the  "regularly  adopted  text-books  within  the  specified 
period  of  three  years  by  the  purchase  of  other  books  under  the  spe- 
cious name  of  supplementary  readers  and  supplementary  text-books, 
it  was  probably  not  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  forbid  the  use 
of  a  kind  of  books  not  in  existence  when  the  law  of  1854  was  en- 
acted. Nevertheless  the  law  may  be  interpreted  so  as  to  exclude 
the  use  of  all  books  which  have  not  been  regularly  adopted  as  text- 
books. Many  school  boards  have  assumed,  in  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren, that  they  are  empowered  to  buy  what  is  needed  to  supple- 
ment the  regular  text-books;  others  have  given  the  law  a  nar- 
rower interpretation  and  have  steadily  refused  to  purchase  books 
which  would  have  rendered  invaluable  help  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion. Legislation  is  needed  to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  School 
Boards  in  this  direction.  The  schools  can  and  should  be  supplied 
with  the  needed  supplementary  books  without  causing  too  frequent 
changes  of  text-books  and  without  imposing  useless  burdens  upon 
taxable  property. 
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THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

The  Convention  of  Normal  School  Principals,  at  their  November 
meeting,  resolved  to  lengthen  the  Normal  School  Course  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  year.  No  students  will  be  graduated  in  the  Elementary 
Course  after  June,  1902,  and  the  first  classes  in  the  new  course  will 
be  graduated  in  June,  1903.  This  is  the  most  important  step  of 
progress  which  the  system  has  made  in  forty  years.  It  will  bring 
the  standard  of  graduation  more  fully  into  accord  with  that  of  the 
more  progressive  States  and  will  fit  the  graduates  to  give  more 
satisfactory  instruction  in  what  is  now  growing  popular  under  the 
name  of  Nature  Study. 

But  the  added  year  has  its  chief  significance  in  the  direction  of 
the  higher  life.  Broader  scholarship  and  fuller  training  on  the  part 
of  those  who  graduate  from  our  State  Normal  Schools,  means 
enriched  instruction  in  our  public  schools.  Teachers  must  know 
more  than  they  are  required  to  teach;  otherwise  they  cannot  point  the 
way  to  the  inviting  fields  which  lie  beyond  the  curriculum  of  the 
common  school.  They  can  not  create  a  taste  for  knowledge  which 
they  themselves  have  never  tasted.  Their  pupils  will  not  learn  to 
appreciate  the  joys  of  the  higher  life  if  those  who  teach  have  not 
learned  to  think  God's  thoughts  as  expressed  in  the  Universe  and 
to  think  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men  as  enshrined  in  litera- 
ture and  the  humanities. 

The  only  States  which  have  not  established  Normal  Schools  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  are  South  Carolina,  Delaware  and  Ohio,  and 
the  only  territories  which  belong  to  the  same  list  are  Alaska,  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico.  The  earnest  struggle  to  establish  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  in  some  of  these  States  and  territories  shows  that  the 
want  of  them  is  felt  where  they  do  not  exist.  Than  this  no  better 
reason  can  be  given  for  continuing  the  support  of  our  Pennsylvania 
State  Normal  Schools  unless  it  be  the  fact  that  the  lengthening  of 
the  course  of  study  will  demand  additional  teachers  and  entail  ad- 
ditional expense  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus. 


NEEDED  LEGISLATION. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  empower  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  endorse  at  his  discretion,  the  Normal  School  diplo- 
mas and  Permanent  certificates  issued  in  other  States.  Steps  in 
this  direction  have  been  taken  in  our  adjacent  states  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  inter-state  and  national  relations  between  the 
members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  day  for  radical  changes  has  passed  by.  To  pull  up  by  the 
roots  a  system  of  schools  that  has  been  growing  in  the  affection  and 
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esteem  of  the  people  for  more  than  half  a  century  would  be  as  un- 
wise as  to  pull  up  an  oak  that  has  been  growing  in  a  given  soil  for 
that  length  of  time.  As  little  as  a  tree  could  thrive  and  become 
firmly  rooted  if  it  were  replanted  every  two  years,  so  little  could 
our  school  system  thrive  and  take  deep  root  in  the  life  of  the  people 
if  it  were  radically  changed  at  every  biennial  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  tree  may  need  attention  at  times  to  secure  harmonious 
development  and  to  protect  it  from  natural  enemies;  but  serious  in- 
terference with  its  normal  growth  can  only  work  harm.  Our  school 
laws  could  be  harmonized  and  improved  by  skillful  codification, 
but  the  school  system  itself  would  be  harmed  rather  than  benefited 
by  legislation  involving  thoroughgoing  charges  in  its  policy  or 
management. 


CONFERENCE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

An  event  of  more  than  ordinary  significance  was  the  conference 
on  Agricultural  Education  held  June  4th  and  5th,  1900,  at  the 
State  College.  Thirteen  different  organizations,  including  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  represented.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  as  ex- 
pressing the  judgment  of  the  Conference  concerning  the  present 
need  of  agricultural  education  in  Pennsylvania: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  Nature 
Study  should  be  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  request  from  the  next  legislature 
an  appropriation  of  f  10,000  per  year  for  two  years  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  to  defray  the  expenses  of  continuing  the  prepara- 
tion and  distribution  to  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  bulletins  and  leaflets  on  Nature  Study  with  special  reference 
to  Agriculture. 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  urges  the  Legislature  to  provide 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  Act  of  June  28,  1895,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  Township  High  Schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  State  Legislature  to  make  suffi- 
cient appropriation  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  at  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  teaching  of  the 
different  branches  of  Agriculture,  including  Dairying  and  Forestry. 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

As  early  as  1843,  and  for  some  years  thereafter,  the  State  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Instruction,  in  their  annual  reports,  urged  upon 
the  Legislature  the  need  of  a  monthly  periodical  in  the  interest  of 
Common  School  Education  which  should  be  recognized  as  the  Offi- 
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cial  Organ  of  the  School  Department.  In  1855  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  was  recognized  by  law  as  I  his  official  organ.  It  con- 
tains the  decisions  and  instructions  of  the  department  for  nearly 
half  a  century  and  is  its  only  continuous  historic  record  now  in  ex- 
istence. In  its  forty-eight  volumes  everything  essential  and  almost 
everything  of  importance  have  been  preserved;  and  but  for  it  the 
recent  destruction  of  the  Capitol  building  would  have  left  the  State 
absolutely  without  nine-tenths  of  its  educational  history  as  stored 
in  the  archives  of  the  school  department.  Two  years  ago  the  appro- 
priation by  which  the  Journal  was  sent  to  the  secretary  of  every 
school  board  failed  to  pass  the  Legislature,  and  the  monthly  message 
of  the  school  department  to  every  school  district  was  made  impos- 
sible. 

The  three  leading  educational  bodies  of  the  State,  the  Super- 
intendents' Association,  the  State  Association  of  School  Directors, 
and  the  State  Educational  Association,  have  during  the  past  year, 
by  unanimous  vote,  adopted  strong  resolutions  urging  that  The 
School  Journal  be  sent,  as  heretofore,  to  each  school  district;  and 
we  but  endorse  the  general  sentiment  of  School  Superintendents  of 
every  grade,  and  of  intelligent  school  directors  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  all  parts  of  the  State,  in  earnestly  recommending  that  the 
long  established  relation  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  interrupted  during  the  past 
two  years,  be  again  restored,  and  that  the  necessary  appropriation 
to  that  end  be  made  by  the  Legislature. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES. 

This  year  most  of  the  Superintendents  wrote  brief  historical 
sketches  of  the  development  of  the  public  schools  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  who  failed  to  do  so 
will  embody  the  available  historical  material  in  their  next  annual 
report.  A  comparison  of  the  statistics  shows  an  encouraging  in- 
crease in  the  average  length  of  the  term,  in  buildings,  libraries  and 
other  school  equipments,  in  the  amount  of  money  expended  for 
school  purposes,  and  in  the  scholarship  or  grade  of  certificate  at- 
tained by  those  who  teach.  Many  rural  districts  show  no  increase 
in  the  average  salary  paid  to  the  teachers.  In  view  of  this  fact 
the  statement  is  sometimes  made  that  the  schools  outside  of  the 
cities  have  not  improved  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Such 
statements  give  the  thoughtful  reader  a  nervous  tremor  like  that 
which  Max  Muller  felt  whenever  he  saw  a  sentence  beginning  with 
"The  people  of  India,"  or  "All  the  Brahmans,"  or  "All  the  Bud- 
dhists." Sweeping  condemnation  is  no  more  applicable  to  all  the 
schools  or  to  any  class  of  schools  than  it  is  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
India  or  to  any  class  of  its  numerous  population.     The  average  critic 
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knows  as  little  of  rural  schools  as  the  average  writer  knows  of  the 
peoples  of  the  far  East.  This  remark  applies  to  very  many  asser- 
tions in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  schools  in  country  dis- 
tricts. On  general  grounds  it  is  assumed  that  all  urban  schools  are 
excellent  and  that  all  rural  schools  are  inferior.  The  assumption 
crops  out  in  newspaper  editorials,  in  legislative  debates  and  in  dis- 
cussions bearing  upon  the  distribution  of  the  school  appropriation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  and  more  unjust.  In  the  bestowal 
of  talent  the  Creator  is  not  partial  to  any  particular  section  or  spot 
upon  the  earth's  surface.  In  proportion  to  the  population  there  is 
as  much  native  ability  in  the  country  as  in  the  city.  Whenever  a 
beginner  of  superior  teaching  talent  is  put  in  charge  of  a  school 
in  the  backwoods,  the  quality  of  the  instruction  may  excel  that  of 
many  ?  school  in  the  city.  But  at  the  first  opportunity  the  skillful 
teacher  goes  off  to  school  in  quest  of  special  training  and  ultimately 
locates*  in  a  district  whose  directors  aim  to  secure  the  best  teach- 
ers by  offering  the  best  pay.  Good  teachers  naturally  gravitate  to 
the  cities  which  pay  the  best  salaries  and  offer  employment  for  nine 
or  ten  months.  This  in  connection  with  shorter  annual  terms  oper- 
ates against  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  country  districts. 

On  the  other  .hand  there  are  factors  which  operate  in  favor  of 
rural  schools.  In  the  country  one  seldom  hears  of  complaints  that 
the  pupils  have  too  much  to  study  and  that  they  grow  nervous  from 
too  many  branches  in  the  curriculum.  Evening  study  is  not  dis- 
placed by  fashionable  parties  for  children,  by  Junior  Societies  or- 
ganized in  the  name  of  the  church,  and  by  other  Well-meant  schemes 
of  improvement  and  enjoyment  which  keep  children  up  late  at  night 
and  send  them  to  school  fatigued,  nervous  and  unable  to  think  and 
study.  Sound  sleep,  healthful  diet,  fresh  air  and  an  abundance 
of  exercise  prepare  the  brain  for  study,  and  the  school  is  not  blamed 
for  injury  done  to  the  children  by  the  social  life  of  the  home.  Com- 
parison of  the  pupils  in  rural  schools  with  those  attending  school 
in  the  cities  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  careful  observer  that  al- 
though worry  and  undue  memory  work  have  disastrous  consequences, 
children  suffer  more  from  the  late  hours  and  overpressure  of 
fashionable  society  than  from  the  tasks  prescribed  by  the  school. 
Parents  who  have  transmitted  to  their  offspring  sound  minds  in 
sound  bodies  and  who  see  to  it  that  their  home  observes  the  laws 
of  health,  are  sometimes  compelled  to  ask  for  more  rather  than  less 
work  at  school  and  to  seek  schools  which  prescribe  intellectual  tasks 
suitable  in  both  quantity  and  quality  for  bright  and  healthy  boys. 

OTHER  MISLEADING  STATEMENTS. 

Sweeping  statements  in  regard  to  inefficient  teaching,  crowded 
courses  of  study,  over-pressure  of  pupils  are  always  misleading. 
Such  statements  generally  contain  enough  truth  to  make  the  false 
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impressions  which  they  convey,  extremely  hurtful  to  children  and 
more  or  less-  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  Hasty 
generalizations  of  this  sort  are  frequently  based  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  delicate  children.  The  diet  of  a  child  of  weak  constitution 
deserves  careful  attention,  but  is  no  guide  in  regulating  the  diet  of 
other  children.  Nor  should  the  intellectual  diet  suitable  for  a  child 
of  nervous  temperament  be  made  a  norm  for  all  children.  Uni- 
versal statements  in  regard  to  over-pressure  at  school  no  longer  rob 
the  teachers  of  joy  in  their  work,  because  under  the  stimulus  of 
child  study  they  examine  each  case  of  complaint  on  its  own  merits 
and  aim  to  prescribe  work  upon  that  basis.  In  no  long  time  they 
discover  that  judicious  study  at  school  and  at  home  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  health,  sleep  and  appetite  of  the  average  boy  or  with 
his  spirit  of  fun  and  mischief  and  his  inclination  to  play  and  fight. 
Another  misleading  statement  recently  made  and  frequently  re- 
iterated asserts  that  the  public  schools  are  doing  little  or  nothing 
for  the  farmer's  sons  and  daughters.  The  history  of  civilization 
shows  how  utterly  groundless  such  a  statement  is.  According  to 
the  investigations  of  Lewis  Morgan,  John  Fiske  and  others,  civilized 
life  is  separated  from  barbarism  by  the  use  of  a  phonetic  alphabet, 
just  as  barbarians  can  be  distinguished  from  savages  by  the  use  of 
pottery.  Pottery  enables  man  to  cook  his  food  properly,  whilst  a 
phonetic  alphabet  enables  him  to  record  his  knowledge  and  discov- 
eries for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  The  above  named  au- 
thorities distinguish  three  stages  of  barbarian  culture,  the  first 
characterized  by  the  domestication  of  animals  (excepting  the  dog, 
which  also  belongs  to  savages  who  live  by  hunting),  the  second  by 
tillage  of  the  soil,  and  the  third  by  the  working  of  metals  and  the 
smelting  of  iron  ore.  Hence  these  occupations  can  not  save  a 
people  from  lapsing  into  barbarism.  Schools  sprang  into  existence 
when  the  human  race  began  to  use  a  phonetic  alphabet.  By  teach- 
ing the  rising  generation  to  read  and  write  and  cipher,  the  school 
saves  the  multitudes  from  the  possibility  of  lapsing  back  into  bar- 
barism. Improvement  in  the  breed  of  horses  and  cattle,  advances 
in  the  methods  of  tilling  the  soil,  and  giant  strides  in  the  use  of 
metals,  although  of  incalculable  value,  are  not  so  definitely  charac- 
teristic of  civilized  life  as  the  right  use  of  books.  Hence  in  banish- 
ing illiteracy  and  making  ignorance  impossible  the  schools  are  con- 
ferring a  priceless  boon  not  only  upon  our  farming  population  but 
upon  all  classes  of  society.  "God  loves  the  common  people,"  said 
Abraham  Lincoln,  "or  He  would  not  have  made  so  many  of  them." 
A  government  of  the  people  should  love  all  the  children  well  enough 
to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  culture  which  lifts  them  above  the 
various  stages  of  savage  and  barbarian  life. 
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Do  the  three  R's  constitute  all  that  the  school  should  teach  the 
people  free  of  charge?  Some  who  fear  that  much  schooling  will 
make  the  people  discontented,  favor  systems  of  education  like  those 
of  the  Old  World,  in  which  the  children  of  the  peasants  can  get  only 
an  education  in  the  rudiments,  higher  education  being  placed  be- 
yond their  reach  by  the  tuition  fees  charged  in  the  government  high 
schools.  The  new  world  is  working  upon  a  different  theory.  Thos. 
H.  Burro wes  believed  that  high  schools  would  spring  up  all  over  the 
State  not  more  than  six  miles  apart.  This  idea  has  been  realized  in 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  other  Western  States.  The  report  of  the  State 
School  Commissioner  of  Ohio  contains  a  list  of  over  nine  hundred 
township  high  schools.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Indiana  writes 
that  they  have  nine  hundred  high  schools  in  that  State. 

A  rough  estimate  based  upon  our  entire  population  as  compared 
with  the  total  population  of  the  cities,  boroughs  and  townships  hav- 
ing graded  schools,  shows  that  high  school  advantages  are  not  ac- 
cessible to  about  one-sixth  of  our  people.  Is  it  just  to  deprive  these 
of  the  advantages  which  are  within  reach  of  pupils  in  the  more  fa- 
vored districts  of  this  and  other  States?  A  small  appropriation  in 
aid  of  township  high  schools  would  do  more  to  stimulate  the  rural 
school  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction  than  many  times  the 
same  amount  added  to  the  annual  appropriation  and  distributed 
without  conditions  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  The 
number  of  classes  in  ungraded  schools  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
teachers  to  accomplish  much  more  than  they  are  now  accomplish- 
ing. Central  high  schools  would  enlarge  the  scope  of  instruction, 
keep  the  pupils  at  school  to  a  riper  age  and  render  possible  the 
instruction  concerning  the  soil  and  animal  and  vegetable  life  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  agricultural  and  industrial  prosperity.  The  sus- 
tenance of  a  people  ultimately  depends  upon  the  soil,  and  books  lose 
their  value  when  a  people  sever  their  contact  with  the  soil.  The 
interest  which  urban  schools  are  taking  in  the  study  of  nature,  is 
therefore  a  hopeful  sign.  As  soon  as  lessons  in  nature  will  be  given 
from  the  farmer's  point  of  view,  a  similar  interest  in  this  kind  of 
study  will  spring  up  in  the  country.  Too  often  the  instruction  is 
given  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  science  and  by  persons  who  have 
never  followed  a  plow  or  helped  to  raise  and  harvest  a  crop.  A  sys- 
tem of  township  high  schools  would  in  no  long  time  elevate  the  rural 
schools  by  making  the  instruction  more  practical  from  the  farmer's 
point  of  view. 

It  cannot  be  reiterated  too  often  or  emphasized  too  strongly  that 

a  system  of  schools  can  never  be  far  behind  or  far  in  advance  of 

public  opinion.     The  creation  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  good 

schools  should,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  school  oflfi- 

!s  and  of  the  friends  of  popular  education.     No  graver  duty  than 
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this  rests  upon  those  in  charge  of  school  supervision.  To  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  his 
Deputies,  and  the  other  officials  have  devoted  the  Lest  of  their  time, 
effort  and  attention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


CHILD  STUDY. 


Special  Circular  from  the  Child  Study  Department  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Educational  Association. 


To  the  Teachers  of  Pennsylvania: 

Dear  Friends:  The  first  department  recognized  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Teachers'  Association  under  its  new  constitution,  adopt- 
ed at  Williamsport,  July  4,  1900,  was  the  Department  of  Child 
Study.  The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  our  desire  to  organize  the  work 
of  Child  Study  among  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  for  mutual  help. 

Child  Study  rightly  understood  and  carried  on  means  greater  en- 
joyment for  the  teacher  in  the  work  of  instruction,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  many  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  us  all,  in  our  work  with 
children.  It  means  untold  blessing  to  the  children  and  a  new  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  parents. 

No  theory  of  education  is  worthy  of  consideration  which  does  not 
strive  to  adapt  methods  and  means  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  the 
child,  and  there  will  never  be  a  perfect  pedagogy  until  we  "under- 
stand that  subtlest  of  all  human  phenomena,  the  child  mind. 
That  teacher  is  in  the  surest  way  to  the  highest  and  most  far-reaching 
success  who  strives  to  learn  from  her  pupils  at  least  as  much  as  she 
hopes  to  impart  to  them. 

Working  together  we  can  be  a  great  help  to  each  other  by  en- 
couraging and  stimulating,  by  comparing  results  and  offering  ad- 
vice. It  is  sincerely  hoped  by  the  committee  that  all  teachers  will 
become  members  of  the  Child  Study  Department  by  participating  in 
the  plan  proposed  and  by  communicating  with  us.  Grouping  our- 
selves into  local  societies  will  also  greatlv  aid  the  movement. 
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THE  PLAN. 

The  Plan. — The  first  step  in  any  effort  to  get  a  better  understand- 
ing of  our  pupils  must  be  to  know  their  physical  conditions.  Unless 
we  understand  that,  we  are  sure  to  misinterpret  their  mental  and 
moral  nature. 

Besides  the  general  health,  which  the  teacher  ascertains  in  ways 
of  her  own,  there  are  certain  defects  more  or  less  prevalent  among 
school  children  which  must  be  detected  by  special  means. 

After  the  physical,  the  teacher  will  desire  to  have  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  child  than  is 
usually  revealed  by  routine  school  work.  A  knowledge  of  his  in- 
terests, natural  and  acquired,  his  feelings,  his  ideas  on  various  sub- 
jects— in  short,  his  inmost  soul — he  will  gladly  reveal  if  he  be  ap- 
proached in  the  right  way.  One  of  the  successful  methods  is  through 
the  language  or  composition  work  of  the  school.  Give  the  class  a 
suitable  subject  and  ask  them  to  tell  all  they  know  about  it.  Read 
these  essays  not  simply  for  the  language,  but  as  revelations  of  the 
child's  soul.  Use  the  knowledge  thus  gained  in  your  future  treat- 
ment of  him. 

We  present  the  following  simple  directions  for  carrying  on  the 
work  already  referred  to,  under  the  two  heads  of  Physical  and 
Mental. 

PHYSICAL. 

Physical:  1.  Eye  Tests. — We  have  arranged  with  Queen  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  to  furnish  free  of  charge  to  any  teacher  who  writes  for 
it,  our  special  eye  test  card,  with  full  directions  for  use.  With  this 
you  can  quickly  and  easily  determine  if  any  child  has  any  defect 
of  vision  which  interferes  with  school  work — such  as  far-sighted- 
ness, near-sightedness,  and  astigmatism. 

Children  are  often  sensitive  on  account  of  these  physical  defects. 
Accordingly  it  is  necessary  to  work  carefully,  with  the  utmost  sym- 
pathy and  tact.  Test  first  those  whom  you  suspect  of  defect.  It  is 
probably  best  to  test  them  privately — after  school  or  at  recess  when 
the  rest  are  out.  After  having  tested  the  probable  defectives  in  this 
way,  the  remainder  may  be  tested  together  if  you  prefer — though 
the  individual  test  is  better.  To  test  a  school  or  class  together, 
hang  up  the  card  in  good  light  and  ask  the  childrn  to  copy  all  that 
they  can  see.  Afterwards  measure  the  distance  of  each  pupil's  seat 
from  the  card  and  determine  whether  he  has  seen  as  much  as  he 
ought.  For  astigmatism,  the  children  can  indicate  on  their  papers 
in  which  direction,  if  any,  the  lines  seem  blackest,  and  in  what  di- 
rection they  appear  blurred. 
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Having  discovered  defects,  seat  such  pupils  iu  the  most  favorable 
positions  relative  to  the  blackboard,  wall  maps,  etc. 

Parents  also  are  frequently  sensitive  on  account  of  the  defects 
of  their  children.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  use  great  care  in 
announcing  to  them  the  result  of  your  examination.  It  is  better 
to  suggest  only,  and  recommend  that  a  physician  be  consulted. 
Refer  all  difficulties  to  your  Superintendent,  or  write  to  us,  enclosing 
stamp  for  reply. 

2.  Tests  for  deafness. — Very  many  children  are  slightly  deaf;  not 
sufficiently  to  be  noticeable,  but  enough  to  interfere  with  school 
work.  Test  for  hearing  as  follows:  Dictate  a  few  sentences,  from 
something  unfamiliar  to  the  pupils  (yet  containing  no  words  too 
hard  for  them)  in  a  whisper  just  audible  to  the  majority.  A  few 
trials  will  enable  you  to  get  the  right  tone.  For  this,  arrange  the 
pupils  in  a  curved  line  so  that  all  will  be  equally  distant  from  you, 
and  in  equally  good  position  for  hearing,  presenting  first  the  right 
ear  and  then  the  left. 

Note  carefully  those  that  are  slightly  defective,  and  any  that  are 
markedly  so.  Favor  such  without  making  them  conspicuous.  Ver- 
ify your  conclusions  by  one  or  more  repetitions.  Use  your  judgment 
or  confer  with  your  Superintendent  about  notifying  parents.  Some- 
times defects  of  hearing  are  curable  by  medical  means;  sometimes 
it  is  a  constitutional  matter  and  cannot  be  remedied. 

3.  Adenoid  Growths. — Most  delightful  is  the  privilege  of  relieving 
a  pupil  suffering  from  adenoid  growth  in  the  nose.  This  is  an  ab- 
normal growth  which  more  or  less  completely  fills  the  back  part  of 
the  nasal  passage.  It  sometimes  causes  great  mental  deficiency,  in 
which  cases  its  removal  may  work  wonders.  Cases  are  reported 
of  pupils  thus  relieved,  changing  from  the  dullest  to  the  brightest 
in  the  class.  The  removal  of  the  growth  is  easily  accomplished  by 
a  physician.  It  is  the  province  of  the  teacher  to  discover  and  re- 
port it. 

Any  pupil  who  sits  with  mouth  open,  especially  if  stupid  or  dull  in 
class,  is  to  be  suspected  of  adenoid  growth.  Others  not  so  notice- 
able will  be  found,  who  have  difficulty  in  breathing  freely  through 
the  nose.  Test  all  pupils  carefully,  each  nostril  separately,  for  free 
breathing.  The  difficulty  is  easily  detected.  Report  your  suspicion, 
and  urge  the  removal  of  the  growth. 

4.  Incipient  Chorea  and  Nervousness. — Tests  for  dangerous  ner- 
vousness may  also  be  made  without  arousing  the  pupil's  fear  or 
anxiety.  Have  the  school  or  class  present  their  outstretched  hands. 
Pass  along  the  line  and  make  a  mental  note  (to  be  recorded  later) 
of  any  w7hose  fingers  are  spread  apart  or  tremble.  Ask  them  to  put 
their  arms  above  their  heads  in  a  sweeping  movement  from  the 
sides  without  looking  up,  and  bring  the  fingers  together  end  to  end. 
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Note  carefully  any  who  have  a  tendency  to  fail  to  make  the  fingers 
meet,  one  hand  being  more  or  less  above  the  other.  Such  pupils- 
especial  ly  if  both  tests  indicate  it — may  reasonably  be  suspected 
of  serious  nervous  trouble.  Test  them  further  privately,  by  asking 
them  to  put  out  the  tongue.  If  it  comes  out  unevenly — that  is, 
drawn  to  one  side — you  have  still  stronger  evidence  of  disease. 
Again  use  tact  in  reporting  to  parents.  Say  the  child  is  nervous, 
and  you  wish  a  physician  could  be  consulted.  If  parents  are  too 
poor,  you  yourself  find  some  physician  who  will  examine  the  child 
for  the  love  of  childhood. 

In  ail  these  tests  keep  a  careful  record  of — (a)  number  of  each 
sex  examined;  (b)  name,  sex,  grade  and  age  of  defectives;  (c)  whether 
defect  is  "slight"  or  "serious."  Keep  separate  list  for  colored  chil- 
dren. 

Keep  a  copy  for  reference  and  hand  the  other  to  your  Superinten- 
dent if  he  desires  it,  or  send  directly  to  us.  In  the  copy  to  be  sent 
us  initials  instead  of  names  should  be  given.  (Superintendents  will 
kindly  forward  to  us  after  they  have  made  such  use  of  these  records 
as  they  desire.) 

MENTAL. 

Mental. — We  recommend  that  this  be  carried  on  in  the  form  of 
language  work.  Children  reveal  themselves  in  their  writing  if  one 
gives  them  a  subject  that  calls  forth  their  personal  interests.  In- 
numerable topics  of  this  kinds  will  occur  to  the  teacher.  We  ap- 
pend a  few  as  suggestions.  We  especially  desire  essays  on  the  first 
topic  from  all  ages  and  grades.  The  others,  however,  or  any  that 
the  teacher  may  use  will  be  gladly  received.  Do  not  fail  to  study 
these  essays  carefully  yourself  before  sending  to  us. 

Always  have  the  children  sign  their  names,  age  and  grade  (where 
schools  are  graded).  Kindly  keep  essays  on  the  same  topic  together, 
by  tying  them  up  and  labeling. 

All  papers  thus  sent  us,  both  physical  tests  and  mental,  will  be  re- 
ported at  our  next  meeting  at  Philadelphia.  We  sincerely  hope 
every  teacher  will  make  the  tests  and  send  in  results. 

Suggested  Topics  for  Language  Work. — 1.  Special.  If  you  were 
given  a  holiday,  and  told  to  do  whatever  you  liked,  how  would  you 
spend  the  day?     Why  would  you  spend  it  so? 

2.  What  selections  in  your  reading  books  do  you  like  best?  Why 
do  you  like  them?  ' 

3.  Tell  some  story  that  you  read  last  year.  Why  do  you  remember 
it?  (Teacher  may  suggest  the  story  if  child  can  recall  none,  and  let 
pupil  tell  all  he  remembers  about  it.) 

4.  Describe  some  punishment  that  you  have  received  at  home  or 
school  that  you  have  considered  just.     Tell  why  you  thought  it  just. 
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5.  Tell  about  something  you  did  once,  for  which  you  were  very 
sorry.     Tell  why  you  were  sorry. 

G.  "The  happiest  day  of  my  life."  Tell  what  you  did  and  all 
about  it. 

7.  Give  a  list  of  all  the  books  read  in  vacation,  and  describe  the 
one  you  liked  most.     Tell  why  you  liked  it. 

8.  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  do  anything  cowardly?  Tell  all 
about  it. 

9.  What  game  do  you  like  best?     Why  do  you  like  it? 

10.  Of  what  things  are  you  afraid?     Why  are  you  afraid  of  them? 

11.  Have  you  ever  had  any  habit  that  you  have  tried  to  break? 
Tell  all  about  it — why  you  wanted  to  break  it,  and  how  you  tried. 

Teachers  must  be  careful  not  to  suggest  to  the  pupil  what  to 
write.  The  value  of  the  essays  lies  in  their  spontaneity  and  origi- 
nality. If  a  pupil  cannot  write  on  a  given  subject,  note  the  fact 
and  give  him  another  one. 

The  Child  Study  Committee  will  be  pleased  to  enter  into  corre- 
spondence with  any  teacher,  giving  any  help  possible,  suggesting 
books,  plans,  methods,  etc.  They  also  hope  to  meet  as  many  teach- 
ers as  possible  at  Philadelphia,  July  2,  3,  4,  1901,  where  a  complete 
organization  of  the  Child  Study  forces  will  be  effected. 

HENRY  H.  GODDARD,  PH.  D., 
President  Child  Study  Department,  Penna.  State  Ed.  Association. 

COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard,  West  Chester,  Chairman. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Deatrick,  A.  M.,  Kutztown,  Pa. 

Miss  Lillian  E.  Johnson,  Kutztown. 

Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Harrisburg. 

Dr.  Theo.  B.  Noss,  California,  Pa. 

Dr.  A.  Thomas  Smith.  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Dr.  Francis  Burke  Brandt,  Central  High  School,  Phila. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Harmon,  Girls'  Normal  School,  Phila. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 


STATISTICAL  STATEMENT. 


Relating  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  School  Year 
Ending  June  4,  1900 — Including  Philadelphia. 


Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State, 2,510 

Number  of  schools,   28,330 

Number  of  graded  schools,  15,720 

Number  of  superintendents,   140 

Number  of  male  teachers,   9,394 

Number  of  female  teachers, 19,996 

Whole  number  of  teachers, 29,390 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month, $44  25 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month, 37  74 

Average  length  of  school  term  in  months, 8.33 

Whole  number  of  pupils, 1,151,880 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance, 854,640 

Cost  of  school  houses — purchasing,  building,  renting, 

etc., 14,164,126  76 

Teachers'  wages, 11,205,482  61 

Cost  of  school  text-books; 806,148  30 

*Cost  of  school  supplies  other  ihan  text-books,  includ- 
ing maps,  globes,  etc.,  422,696  87 

Fuel,  contingencies,  fees  of  collectors  and  other  ex- 
penses,    4,878,540  36 

Total  expenditures,  21,476,994  90 

State  appropriation  for  the  school  year  ending  June 

5,  1899, 5,500,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  property, 54,797,506  32 


Items  Compared  with  those  of  the  Preceding  Year,  ending  June  5, 
1899  (Including  Philadelphia). 

Net  increase  in  number  of  districts,   17 

Increase  in  number  of  schools 362 

,    *  Philadelphia  not  included  in  this  item  relating  to  school  supplies. 
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Decrease  in  number  of  graded  schools,  . . . . 1 135 

Increase  in  number  of  male  teachers, 34 

Increase  in  number  of  female  teachers, 527 

Decrease  in  salary  of  male  teachers  per  month, $0  02 

Decrease  in  salary  of  female  teachers  per  month, 10 

Increase  in  length  of  school  term,  in  months, .3 

Decrease  in  number  of  pupils, 472 

Increase  in  teachers'  wages,  $455,768  92 

Increase  in  cost  of  buildings,  purchasing  and  renting,  594,305  82 
Increase  in  cost  of  fuel,  contingencies,  debts  and  in- 
terest paid, 79687  54 


Condition  of  System,  not  Including  Philadelphia,  with  Comparisons. 

Number  of  districts, 2,509  Increase,  17 

Number  of  school, 24,818  Increase,  321 

Number  of  pupils, 1,004,485  Decrease,  2,505 

Average  daily  attendance,  .  . .  728,493  Decrease,  1,399 

Per  cent,  of  attendance, 85 

Average  length  of  school  term 

in  months,   8.09  Increase,  .34 

Number  of  male  teachers,  ....  9,194  Increase,  27 
Number  of  female  teachers,  . .  16,684  Increase,  493 
Whole  number  of  teachers,  . .  25,878  Increase,  520 
Average  salary  of  male  teach- 
ers per  month, $41  62  Decrease,  $0  06 

Average     salary     of     female 

teachers  per  month,   32  66  Decrease,  07 

Cost  of  school  supplies  other 

than  text-books,  422,696  87  Increase,  14,550  57 

Teachers'  wages,   8,772,566  65  Increase,  414,473  66 

Fuel  and  contingencies, 4,474,192  82  Increase,  71,930  39 

Cost  of  text-books,   653,159  09  Increase,  27,846  74 

Purchasing,   building  and   re- 
pairing houses,   3,061,523  90  Increase,  324.626  86 

Total  expenditures, 17,384,139  33  Increase,  753,429  22 

Average  number  of  mills  on 

dollar  for  school  purposes,  5.12  Increase,  1.34 
Average  number  of  mills  on 

dollar  for  building  purposes,  2.64  Increase,  .06 

Amount  of  tax  levied,  10,500,962  67  Increase,  422,391  80 
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Philadelphia. 

Number  of  schools,  3,512 

Number  of  male  teachers, 200 

Number  of  female  teachers 3,312 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers  per  month, $165  30 

Average  salary  of  female  teachers  per  month, 63  30 

Number  of  pupils  in  school  at  end  of  year, 147,395 

Average  attendance,  126,147 

Teachers'  wages, $2,432,915  96 

Cost  of  school  houses  and  repairs, 1,102,602  86 

Cost  of  books,  fuel,  stationery  and  contingencies,  . . .  404,347  54 
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Official  Document,  No.  6. 


REPORTS 


OF 


County  Superintendents. 


ADAMS  COUNTY— H.  Milton  Both. 


I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  schools 
of  this  county  for  the  year  ending  June  4,  1900.  This  being  my 
first  report,  the  results  of  the  year  cannot  be  compared  with  those 
of  former  years.  While  no  radical  changes  in  school  work  were 
attempted,  yet,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  reasonable  advancement 
has  been  made  toward  the  realization  of  the  true  objects  of  popular 
education.  On  the  whole,  our  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Our  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  worthy.  They  have 
been  devoted,  and  have  discharged  their  duties  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  held  in  the  Brua  Memorial  Chapel  of  Penn- 
sylvania College,  at  Gettysburg,  July  4th  to  7th.  The  program  pre- 
sented by  the  Association  was  varied,  full  and  interesting.  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  McKnight,  President  of  Pennsylvania  College,  wel- 
comed the  teachers  to  Gettysburg.  Papers  were  read  and  addresses 
were  delivered  by  such  well-known  school  men  as  Deputy  Henry 
Houck,  Deputy  John  Q.  Stewart,  of  the  School  Department;  Dr. 
John  H.  Harris,  President  of  Bucknell  University;  Dr.  Joseph  S. 
Walton,  of  the  Friends'  School,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  M.  G.  Benedict,  of  State 
College;  Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers,  President  of  York  Collegiate  Institute; 
Dr.  John  S.  Stahr,  President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  and 
many  others.  Hon.  Marriott  Brosius,  of  Lancaster,  delivered  an 
address  on  "Americanism  Triumphant."  All  the  sessions  were  largely 
attended  by  citizens  and  teachers.  Sixty-two  of  Adams  county's 
teachers  were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Association. 

(1) 
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The  forty-fifth  aimual  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  the  court 
house,  Gettysburg,  November  27  to  December  1.  During  the  day 
sessions  instruction  was  given  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Supt.  James 
M.  <  Joughlin,  Dr.  G.  M.  D.  Eckels,  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  Dr.  Theo.  B.  Noss, 
Dr.  S.  A.  Martin,  Dr.  E.  T.  Jefiers,  Prof.  R.  M.  McNeal,  Prof.  O.  G. 
Klinger  and  Prof.  A.  B.  Bunn  Van  Ornier.  John  B.  McPherson, 
Esq.,  welcomed  the  teachers  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Eisenhart  responded. 
Prof.  A.  M.  Lindsay  had  charge  of  the  music.  Evening  lectures 
were  delivered  in  the  Opera  House  by  A.  W.  Hawks  and  Dr.  W.  T. 
Sherman  Gulp.  Musical  and  literary  entertainments  were  given 
by  the  Parker  Concert  Company,  the  Novelty  Entertainers,  and 
Prof.  Charles  F.  Cnderhill  and  the  Musical  Clubs  of  Pennsylvania 
College.  The  self-reporting  system  was  introduced  and  it  gave  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  The  attention  and  attendance  of  the  teachers  were 
very  excellent  all  through.  All  of  the  194  teachers  were  enrolled. 
The  court  room  was  entirely  too  small  to  accommodate  the  crowds 
that  came  to  every  session.  Seventy-four  directors  were  in  attend- 
ance during  the  week. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Directors'  Association  was  held 
in  Meade  School  Building.  Gettysburg,  November  28th.  Mr.  Calvin 
Hamilton,  of  Gettysburg,  was  chosen  President  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Loch 
baum,  of  Franklin  township,  Secretary.  The  following  topics  were 
discussed:  "What  Causes  should  he  Sufficient  to  Demand  a  Change 
of  Text-Books?"  "Visitation  by  Directors."  Mr.  C.  H.  Myers,  Mr. 
F.  S.  Cromer,  Mr.  Wm.  C.  VanScoyoe,  Mr.  Calvin  Hamilton  and 
Hon.  B.  Wm.  Bream  were  elected  delegates  to  State  Association. 
Sixty  directors  were  in  attendance. 

During  the  year  district  institutes  were  held  at  Littlestown,  New 
Oxford,  York  Springs,  East  Berlin,  Cashtowu,  Fairfield,  Benders- 
ville  and  Heidlersburg.  Educational  meetings  were  held  in  Mt. 
Joy.  Union,  Germany,  Liberty  and  Conewago  townships  and  Mc- 
Sherrystown  borough.  These  meetings  were  well  attended  on  the 
part  of  patrons  and  teachers,  and  have  been  productive  of  great 
good.  Educational  sessions  were  also  held  in  connection  with  a 
number  of  Farmers'  Institutes  throughout  tin  county,  at  which  time 
••Nature  Study  in  the  Public  Schools"  was  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
cussion. 

On  March  24th  the  final  examination  of  pupils  in  the  advanced 
grades  of  the  county  schools  was  held  a.t  Gettysburg  by  the  county 
superintendent,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  twelve  teachers.  Eighty- 
three  pupils  passed  a  very  creditable  examination  and  received  the 
common  school  diploma. 

On  May  24th  Gettysburg  High  School  graduated  a  class  of  six- 
teen, thirteen  girls  and  three  boys.  Prof.  O.  (1.  Klinger  delivered 
the  address  to  the  graduates,  and  Mr.  Calvin   Hamilton,  president 
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of  the  board  of  directors,  presented  the  diplomas.  The  public  ap- 
preciation of  the  public  schools  is  excelleDl  and  their  effed  upon  the 
community  is  marked,  and  the  frequenl  subjecl  of  conimenl  by  the 
citizens. 

The   teachers'  reading   course  includes  White's  School   Man 
ment,  King's  School  Interests  and  Duties,  Way-Marks  for  Teachers, 
Stories   of    Pennsylvania,    Self   Culture,   Carpenter's   Geographical 
Header  of  North  America,  and  Pennsylvania  School  !/ 

Franklin  township  built  a  brick  school  house  ai  Cashtown  forty- 
two  feel  by  thirty  feet,  ceiling  leu  feet,  wainscoted  inside  to  the 
height  of  lour  feet.  It  contains  a  vestibule  and  is  furnished  with 
patent  desks  and  supplied  with  slate  surface.  Cost  of  building  $1,000. 
Bingaman's  school  bouse  was  supplied  with  patent  desks.  Ilainil- 
tonban  and  Mt.  Pleasant  townships  each  supplied  a  house  with 
patent  furniture.  Tyrone  township  purchased  one-half  an  acre  of 
land  for  a  play  ground.  Many  houses  in  the  county  have  been 
repainted  and  improved.  Felly's  school  house  in  Union  township 
was  greatly  damaged  by  storm. 

Berwick  borough  extended  the  term  to  eight  months,  and  McSher- 
rystown  decreased  the  term  to  nine  months. 

There  were  21  public  examinations,  ai  which  134  candidates  were 
examined;  !>!)  received  provisional  certificates;  35  failed;  39  never 
taught. 

All  the  schools  were  visited  once,  a  number  twice,  and  a  few  of 
them  three  times,  in  all  244  visits. 

During  the  year  we  lost  by  death  Prof.  P.  L).  W.  Hankey,  ex- 
county  superintendent  of  schools.  Mr.  Hankey  was  graduated  from 
Pennsylvania  College  in  1853,  and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in 
educational  work.  He  tilled  the  office  of  county  superintendent  in 
1871-72.  For  some  years  he  was  the  efficient  principal  of  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant Seminary  at  Boyertown,  Pa.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Wier- 
man,  of  Butler  township;  Mr.  John  Cox,  of  Latimore  township,  Mr. 
Joseph  Tressler,  of  Liberty  township,  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Jacobs,  of  Hamp- 
ton, Independent,  and  Mr.  Washington  Metzger,  of  Berwick"  borough, 
the  cause  of  education  lost  vise  counselors  and  faithful  friends. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Education  in  Adams  County  from  1876  to  1900. 

The  period  intended  to  be  covered  by  this  sketch  is  not  a  particu- 
larly eventful  one  educationally.  The  great  battles  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  common  school  system,  as  also  the  bitter  and  pro- 
tracted contests  in  defense  of  the  improvements  engrafted  upon  it 
from  time  to  time,  had  all  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue  at  an 
earlier  date.  Open  and  aggressive  opposition  to  popular  edu- 
cation had  disappeared.  All  thinking  people  hi  'd  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  free  schools.     The  public 
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school  machinery  of  the  county  at  this  time  was  in  good  working 
order,  and  the  results  from  year  to  year,  if  not  in  all  respects  what 
its  most  ardent  friends  have  desired,  were,  nevertheless,  real  and 
substantial. 

The  County  Superintendency. 

The  first  county  superintendent  of  Adams  was  David  Wills,  elected 
June  5,  1854,  the  salary  being  $300  per  annum.  After  serving  a 
little  over  two  years  he  resigned.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Reuben 
Hill,  appointed  September  1,  1856.  W.  Lee  Campbell,  a  member  of 
the  Gettysburg  bar,  was  his  successor,  being  elected  May  4,  1857,  at 
a  salary  of  $400,  but  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months.  J. 
Kerr  Mclllhenny,  who  had  recently  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  was 
appointed  as  his  successor  September  1,  1858.  He  was  a  young- 
man,  unmarried,  a  graduate  of  Washington  College,  Pa.,  and  gave 
promise  of  a  career  of  great  usefulness.  He  died  of  typhoid  fever, 
after  a  brief  illness,  in  August,  1859,  and  was  succeeded,  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year,  by  John  C.  Ellis,  of  New  Oxford,  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  place.  Mr.  Ellis  was  elected  at  the 
tri-ennial  convention  in  May,  1860,  at  a  salary  of  $500,  and  served  the 
full  term. 

He  was  followed  by  Aaron  Sheely,  who  was  elected  in  May,  1863, 
at  a  salary  of  $500.  The  salary  was  raised  to  $800  at  a  special  con- 
vention of  directors  held  in  November,  1864,  the  cost  of  living  having 
greatly  increased  by  reason  of  the  Civil  War,  then  in  progress.  He 
was  re-elected  in  1866,  without  opposition,  the  salary  remaining  the 
same. 

J.  Howard  Wert  was  elected  in  May,  1869,  at  a  salary  of  $800, 
and  filled  the  position  for  a  period  of  about  two  years  and  a  half, 
when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  P.  D.  W.  Hankey  for  the  un- 
expired term. 

In  May,  1872,  Aaron  Sheely  Mas  agair^ elected  at  a  salary  of  $800. 
He  was  successively  re-elected  at  each  of  the  following  triennial 
periods,  viz:  1875,  '78,  '81,  '84  and  '87,  the  salary  in  each  case  being 
fixed  at  $1,000. 

In  May,  1890,  J.  W.  Thoman,  of  Abbottstown,  was  elected  at  a 
salary  of  $1,000.  He  was  re-elected  in  '93  and  again  in  '96,  the  sal- 
ary being  raised  to  $1,200.  May  2,  1899,  H.  Milton  Roth,  the  present 
incumbent,  was  elected  for  a  terfh  of  three  years,  the  salary  remain- 
ing the  same,  $1,200. 

The  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary. 

This  instituion  was  established  at  Gettysburg  in  1825.  At  first 
it  had  but  a  few  students  and  little  money.  After  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, with  the  aid  of  friends  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  it  was 
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able  to  fieri  buildings  and  impart  a  regular  course  of  instruction 
to  full  classes.  Since  L876  il  lias  made  greal  progress.  It  has  pro- 
vided for  conferring  the  degree  of  B.  I).,  having  arranged  two  courses 
of  study  leading  up  severally  to  it,  a  regular  course  for  such  as  have 
graduated  in  the  classical  department  of  a  regular  college,  and  a 
post-graduate  course  tor  non-resident  students  who  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  a  collegiate  and  theological  training.  It  has  also  tixed 
the  grade  of  75  per  cent,  as  the  minimum  for  a  student  to  main- 
tain in  order  to  continue  in  the  institution.  A  fourth  professorship 
was  added  in  1888  and  a  fifth  in  1899.  The  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents increased  in  1891  to  75.  A  Lecture  on  Christian  Worship 
w;is  established  by  the  late  Dr.  H.  L.  Baugher,  and  was  continued 
during  his  lifetime. 

The  library  has  increased  to  14,000  volumes.  The  Endowment 
has  grown  to  $180,541,  and  the  Scholarship  Fund  amounts  to  $15,140. 
A  Library  Fund  of  $10,000  has  also  been  created.  The  property  of 
the  institution  has  been  wry  much  enlarged.  About  fifteen  acres 
of  ground  have  been  purchased.  The  old  main  building  and  two 
professors'  houses  have  undergone  extensive  improvements.  A  large 
aud  imposing  new  building  has  been  erected  containing  a  fire-proof 
library,  chapel,  lecture  rooms  and  dormitories,  as  also  an  additional 
professor's  residence,  besides  many  other  improvements,  the  whole 
aggregating  an  expenditure  of  $88,000.  The  real  estate  of  the  in- 
stitution is  valued  at  $100,000. 

Pennsylvania  College. 

The  history  of  Pennsylvania  College  has  been  one  of  steady  growth 
and  development  from  its  beginning  in  1832.  During  the  last  twen- 
ty-four years  it  has  accomplished  more  in  its  remarkable  career 
of  development  and  usefulness  than  was  achieved  in  any  similar 
period  since  its  establishment.  This  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
energy  and  zeal  of  the  man,  who  under  God,  has  guided  and  shaped  its 
destinies  since  1884,  President  H.  W.  McKnight,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  aided 
and  supported  by  a  sagacious  and  capable  board  of  trustees,  and  by 
a  strong  and  harmonious  faculty. 

Soon  after  the  new  president  assumed  charge  of  affairs  efforts 
were  set  on  foot  to  place  the  institution  on  a  higher  plane  of  power 
and  usefulnesss  by  increasing  the  number  of  college  buildings  and 
by  enlarging  and  improving  those  already  erected.  Dr.  McKnight 
was  commissioned  to  undertake  this  work  by  canvassing  among  the 
friends  of  the  church  and  the  institution,  for  the  requisite  funds.  In 
this  he  was  eminently  successful.  As  soon  as  sufficient  funds  were 
secured  arrangements  were  made  to  begin  operations.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  assist  the  architect,  J.  A.  Dempwolf,  of  York, 
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in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  a  new  college  building  to  be  known 
as  Recitation  Hall.  The  contract  for  the  new  building  was  awarded 
November  10,  1887,  to  \V.  A.  Slagle,  of  Hanover,  Pa.,  for  $77,457. 
The  corner  stone  was  laid  June  27,  1887,  and  the  building  was  com- 
pleted in  time  for  use  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  session  of  1889. 

The  building,  a  very  large  one,  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  the 
college  campus,  and  presents  a  singularly  handsome  appearance, 
being  beautifully  symmetrical  in  all  its  grand  outlines  and  propor- 
tions. It  is  of  red  brick,  with  brown  sandstone  trimmings;  the 
interior  is  finished  in  hard  woods,  mostly  cypress  and  yellow  pine. 
The  building  is  used  for  general  college  purposes.  On  the  first  floor 
are  the  library  room  and  office,  the  President's  office,  the  reception 
room  and  recitation  rooms.     The  second  floor  has  recitation  rooms. 

The  third  floor  has,  in  the  front  centre,  a  large  museum  room 
with  valuable  collections.  In  the  rear  centre  are  a  mineralogical 
labratory  and  suite  of  rooms  fitted  up  for  an  infirmary,  if  such 
should  be  needed.  In  the  north  wing  is  the  hall  of  the  Philoma- 
thean  Society,  in  the  south  wing  the  hall  of  the  Phrenakosmian  So- 
ciety. In  the  basement  are  rooms  designed  for  a  physical  laboratory. 
The  entire  cost  of  building  and  furnishings  was  $1)1,000. 

Brua  Memorial  Chapel,  erected  in  1889-90,  is  the  gift  of  the  late 
Col.  John  P.  Brua,  U.  S.  A.,  as  a  memorial  to  his  parents,  the  sum 
of  $15,000  being  bequeathed  for  the  purpose.  This  building  is  used 
for  morning  prayers,  for  commencement  exercises,  lectures,  and 
other  purposes,  requiring  a  large  audience  room. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  a  frame  building,  erected  in  1872,  and 
in  1890  converted  to  its  present  use.  It  contains  one  floor,  a  large 
lecture  room,  an  office,  store  rooms,  chemical  room,  balance  room, 
and  two  laboratories — one  for  general  chemistry,  the  other  for  ana- 
lytical chemistry.  The  building  is  fitted  throughout  with  the  most 
approved  appliances,  gas  and  water  being  at  each  desk. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory,  erected  in  1875,  is  furnished  with 
an  achromatic  telescope  having  an  object  glass  of  six  and  one-half 
inches,  with  a  transmit  instrument,  chronometer,  and  other  ap- 
pliances. 

The  gymnasium  has,  on  the  first  floor,  ample  dressing  rooms  and 
bathing  facilities,  and  a  base  ball  cage.  On  the  second,  or  main 
floor,  a  class  of  sixty  members  can  be  accommodated  for  gymnastic 
drill. 

Preparatory  Department. 

In  connection  with  the  college,  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  it,  there 
is  a  preparatory  department  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  all  the 
branches  of  study  embraced  in  a  thorough  English  course,  and  af- 
fording to  those  who  desire  to  prepare  for  business,  for  teaching,  or 
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for  college  every  facility  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  Latin,  Greek,  German  and  mathematics. 

The  preparatory  building,  located  on  a  commanding  eminence 
at  the  edge  of  town  on  Carlisle  street,  has  been  named  Stevens  Ball 
in  honor  of  the  grea!  Commoner,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  a  life-long  friend 
of  the  college,  who  sent  his  check  for  $500  to  aid  in  its  erection.  Rev. 
Charles  EL  Buber,  A.  M.,  is  the"  present  principal  of  the  preparatory 
department. 

Academies. 

The  establishmenl  of  academical  institutions  throughout  the 
State  was  but  following  out  an  educational  policy  very  common 
fifty  to  a  hundred  years  ago.  Many  of  these  received  State  aid  in 
whole  or  in  pari  at  one  time,  But  in  1S43  a  reaction  set  in.  In 
many  cases  appropriations  were  largely  curtailed,  and  in  some  in- 
stances entirely  cut  off.  Governor  Findlay  began  to  notice  +he 
failure  of  the  scheme  as  early  as  1810.  "Considerable  sums  of 
money,"  he  says  in  his  message  of  that  year,  "have  been  expended 
from  time  to  time  in  the  endowment  of  academies  from  which  the 
community  has  not  derived  any  adequate  advantage." 

Governor  Biester,  in  his  message  of  1821,  refers  to  a  similar  weak- 
ness, in  language  which  means  more  than  his  words  convey.  At  one 
time  a  considerable  number  of  these  schools  were  scattered  through-' 
out  this  county.  Gettysburg  alone  could  boast  four  of  them.  Grad- 
ually, as  the  prestige  and  patronage  of  these  institutions  declined, 
those  in  charge  of  them  were  forced  by  the  logic  of  events  to  dis- 
continue the  schools  and  rind  other  means  of  subsistence.  "Edge 
Hill,"  at  Littlestown,  Rev.  W.  E.  Krebs.  A.  M.,  principal,  was,  for 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  last  of  these  excellent  institu- 
tions to  yield  to  the  inevitable.  Prof.  Krebs  is  a  highly  educated 
gentleman  and  a  most  accomplished  and  efficient  teacher,  and  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  community  is  sure  to  suffer  serious  loss  by 
his  retirement  to  private  life  recently.  This  school  usually  had  an 
enrollment  of  from  30  to  40,  and  employed  three  or  four  teachers. 

County  Normal  Schools. 

Forty  years  ago  State  normal  schools  were  comparatively  un- 
known. The  school  at  Millersville,  the  first  in  the  State,  started 
by  the  late  J.  P.  Wickersham  as  a  local  training  school  for  teachers 
while  he  was  county  superintendent  of  Lancaster,  was  officially 
recognized  as  a  State  normal  school  during  the  administration  of 
Superintendent  Hickok,  in  1850. 

The  supply  of  teachers  was  then  often  short  of  the  demand.  Most 
of  those  engaged  in  teaching  were  poorly  qualified  for  their  work. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  was  generally  limited  to 
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the  merest  rudiments.  Little  or  no  attention  was  given  to  the  study 
of  mind  or  to  rational  methods  of  instruction.  The  success  of  many 
was  measured  by  their  ability  to  flog  pupils  and  deceive  their 
parents. 

To  aid  in  correcting  these  defects  and  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  public,  local  schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  were  organ- 
ized in  many  places.  Few  counties  in  the  State  were  without  them. 
Some  of  these  became  large  and  important,  and  eventually  became 
State  institutions. 

Such  a  school  was  opened  in  Gettysburg  in  the  spring  of  1867, 
and  continued  for  over  twenty-five  years.  The  cost  of  tuition  and 
board  was  moderate,  and  the  school  met  with  a  large  measure  of 
success.  Fully  a  thousand  teachers  went  forth  from  it  to  diffuse 
the  light  of  their  knowledge  and  personal  influence.  The  school  was 
permanently  closed  in  1895. 

A  normal  course  of  study  was  introduced  in  the  preparatory  de- 
partment of  Pennsylvania  College  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  and 
seems  to  be  productive  of  good  results.  Local  normal  schools  have 
also,  at  various  times,  been  opened  and  successfully  conducted  at 
Littlestown,  New  Oxford,  Abbottstown,  East  Berlin,  York  Springs, 
Hunterstown,  Bendersville,  Arendtsville,  Fairfield,  New  Chester,  and 
perhaps  at  other  places.  In  the  absence  of  statistics  or  other  data 
concerning  the  operations  of  these  it  is  possible  to  speak  only  in  a 
general  way  by  stating  that  they  were  conducted  by  persons  thor- 
oughly competent  for  their  work,  and  that  the  good  results  flowing 
out  from  these  training  schools  for  teachers  have  left  and  will 
continue  to  leave  an  impress  for  good  which  can  not  be  measured 
by  time. 

Meade  School. 

•Meade  Public  School  Buildiug,  named  in  honor  of  Major-General 
George  G.  Meade,  who  commanded  the  Union  forces  in  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  July  1,  2  and  3,  1863,  was  erected  in  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1896.  The  grounds  embrace  a  cuneiform  tract  of  about  half  an 
acre  of  land  lying  between  Buford  and  Springs  avenues,  a  few  rods 
beyond  the  western  terminus  of  Chambersburg  street. 

The  building  is  a  substantial  two-story  structure  of  Gettysburg 
brick,  50x100  feet,  the  brick  work  resting  on  foundation  walls  of 
native  granite  rising  four  feet  above  the  ground.  The  roof  is  of 
slate.  The  building  is  well  lighted  with  a  sufficiency  of  windows  of 
generous  width,  the  windows  having  sills  of  granite  of  a  light  gray 
variety  resembling  that  from  the  famous  Quincy  quarries.  There 
are  three  entrances  on  the  first  floor  and  one  opening  into  the  base- 
ment on  the  west  side,  the  latter  being  seldom  used.  The  entrances 
to  the  north  and  south  wings  of  the  building  are  used  on  special 
occasions  only. 
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The  main  entrance  is  a(  the  middle  of  the  building  on  the  east 
side,  the  \\i<le  doors  opening  Into  a  spacious  vestibule  twelve  feet 
square,  the  latter  communicating  with  all  portions  of  the  building 
b\    means  of  corridors,  hallways  and  stairways. 

On  the  main  lloor,  west  side  of  corridor,  is  the  High  School  Room 
for  use  of  the  principal,  a  very  large  apartment  with  seating  capacity 
for  70  students,  handsomely  furnished  with  single  desks  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  slate  blackboards  of  the  best  quality,  maps, 
charts,  reference  books,  music  books,  cabinet  organ — in  short  a 
school  room  complete  in  all  its  appointments — an  ideal  school  room. 
Adjoining  the  principal's  room,  on  the  north,  is  a  smaller  room, 
also  neat,  comfortable  and  well  furnished,  for  use  of  the  assistant 
to  the  principal.  On  the  first  floor,  also,  are  Iavo  fine  large  rooms, 
well  furnished  in  all  respects,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  B  and 
C.  Grammar  departments.  Adjoining  these  rooms,  and  communi- 
cating with  them,  are  cloak  rooms  of  ample  dimensions  containing 
hooks  and  pegs  for  clothing,  umbrella  racks,  lavatories,  etc.,  for  the 
accommodation  of  teachers  and  scholars.  Similar  comforts  and  con- 
veniences are  enjoyed  by  all  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  be  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  building. 

The  second  story  is  reached  by  two  broad  winding  stairways  of 
easy  ascent,  one  at  each  end  of  the  building,  the  one  at  the  north 
end  of  the  building  for  the  girls  and  the  one  at  the  south  end  for 
the  boys. 

On  the  second  floor  are  two  rooms  for  schoo's,  one  for  advanced 
or  A.  Grammar,  with  seats  for  45  pupils,  and  another  Grammar 
school,  almost  identical  with  C.  Grammar  on  first  floor.  This  sup- 
plementary school  is  known  locally  as  the  "overflow  Grammar  de- 
partment." 

Also  on  the  the  second  floor,  directly  over  the  main  entrance  and 
hall,  and  of  corresponding  width,  is  a  plainly  furnished  and  com- 
fortable apartment  known  as  the  "Directors'  Room,"  in  which  the 
borough  school  board  assembles  from  tims  to  time  for  the  transac- 
tion of  their  official  business,  and  in  which  the  archives  of  the  office 
are  kept. 

But  the  largest  room  on  this  floor,  as  also  in  the  building,  is  known 
as  Assembly  Hall.  This  is  a  handsome  and  comfortable  apart- 
ment, rectangular  in  form,  with  a  length  of  70  feet  and  a  width 
of  36  feet,  and  is  used  for  commencement  exercises,  lectures,  con- 
certs, and  other  purposes  requiring  a  large  audience  chamber.  The 
stage  has  a  length  of  48  feet  and  width  of  10  feet,  besides  a  roomy 
alcove  in  the  rear  on  the  east  side  for  the  admission  of  light  and 
air,  and  also  for  floral  decorations  on  special  occasions.  The  stage 
has  a  lateral  position  on  the  east  side  of  the  hall.  The  room  is  sup- 
plied with  comfortable  high  backed  chairs  purchased  with  funds  ob- 
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tained  from  entertainments  given  by  the  schools.  The  chairs  are 
placed  in  curvilinear  lines  for  obvious  reasons,  adding  to  the  general 
effectiveness  of  the  arrangement.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  hall 
is  500.  There  is  a  fine  cabinet  organ  in  the  room,  the  gift  of  Mr.  A. 
J.  Tawney.  The  halls  and  rooms  throughout  the  building  are  wains- 
coted in  best  yellow  pine.  The  floors  and  woodwork  generally  are 
of  the  same. 

The  closets  are  in  the  basement,  that  for  the  boys  in  the  south 
wing,  and  that  for  the  girls  in  the  north.  They  are  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean  hj  a  system  of  dry  heat  that  seems  to  be  effective. 
The  basement  floors  are  of  a  good  quality  of  concrete  almost  equal 
to  stone.  The  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  an  improved 
system  which  has  thus  far  given  good  results. 

The  amount  paid  for  the  school  ground  was  |1,50().  The  cost  of 
draining,  grading,  terracing  and  sodding  cost  about  the  same 
amount,  making  the  total  cost  of  site  $3,000.  The  contract  price 
for  the  erection  of  the  building  was  $13,693.25.  The  cost  of  the 
heating  and  ventilating  plant  was  $1,750.  There  were  extra  allow- 
ances for  various  necessaries  not  provided  for  in  the  original  con- 
tract, but  exact  figures  respecting  them  are  not  at  hand.  The  total 
cost  of  building,  grounds  and  fittings,  with  later  improvements,  ap- 
proximates $20,000.  The  building  was  dedicated  with  appropriate 
exercises  March  4,  1897. 

The  school  is  supplied  with  a  choice  and  varied  collection  of 
reference  and  other  books,  to  which  teachers  and  scholars  have  free 
access  under  proper  regulations.  The  library  now  numbers  about 
GOO  volumes.  Many  of  these  have  been  obtained  from  time  to  time 
as  gifts  from  friends  of  the  school,  while  others  have  been  purchased 
with  funds  secured  through  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  scholars  by 
means  of  public  entertainments  given  at  different  times  in  Assem- 
bly Hall.  The  money  to  pay  for  the  chairs  in  the  hall  was  obtained 
the  same  way. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  the  names  of  the  school 
directors  of  the  borough,  in  1S96,  through  whose  intelligent  and 
laudable  efforts  Meade  School  was  projected  and  carried  to  satis- 
factory completion,  thus  making  possible  Gettysburg's  crowning 
glory  of  the  century — its  thoroughly  organized,  splendidly  equipped, 
and  thus  far  highly  successful  High  School.  Following  are  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  board  in  '9G:  President.  Charles  M. 
McCurdy;  secretary,  Chas.  H.  Euff ;  Calvin  Hamilton,  H.  T.  Weaver, 
Edward  A.  Weaver  and  C.  W.  Troxel. 

Graded  Course. 

The  question  of  a  graded  course  of  study  for  the  several  school 
districts  of  the  county  first  began  to  be  agitated  in  1889.     The  sub- 
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ject  was  brought  up  for  discussion  during  the  sessions  of  the  insti- 
tute and  attracted  considerable  interest.  The  object  of  such  course, 
as  developed  during  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  was  to  afford 
more  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  work  to  be  done  in  the 
schools  in  regard  to  grading,  classification,  reviews  and  examina- 
tions, in  the  hope  of  thus  unifying  and  systemizing  the  work. 

Another  objecl  of  such  graded  course  was  to  enable  directors  and 
parents  to  obtain  more  acurate  information  as  to  v.  hat  the  public 
schools  are  aiming  to  accomplish,  and  with  the  hope,  also,  of  secur- 
ing in  this  way  their  more  active  co-operation.  After  considerable 
interchange  of  views  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  course 
id  meet  the  supposed  wants  of  the  public,  and  report  the  same  for 
suitable  action  at   the  institute  the  following  year. 

The  committee  accordingly  held  a  number  of  meetings  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  finally,  after  considerable  labor,  formu- 
lated a  plan  of  work  for  a  course  of  nine  years,  divided  into  periods 
of  six  months  each,  adapted  to  the  length  of  the  school  term  at  the 
time,  but  varied  somewhat  to  suit  schools  having  a  term  longer  than 
six  months.  The  committee  attended  ihe  following  meeting  of  the 
institute  prepared  to  render  their  report,  but  before  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  the  announcement  was  officially  made  that  a 
ready-made  course,  with  guide,  had  been  adopted  for  immediate  use 
in  the  schools  of  the  count}'.  This  procedure  forestalled  the  work 
of  the  committee,  and,  of  course,  obviated  the  necessity  of  their 
report. 

This  statement  of  fact,  even  at  this,  late  day.  would  seem  to  be 
proper  here  to  explain  why  certain  unfinished  business  of  the  session 
of  the  county  institute  for  1890  was  not  presented  for  suitable  action. 
The  course  of  study  thus  introduced  has  been  in  use  in  the  county 
ever  since,  giving  good  results,  it  is  said. 

Directors'  Association. 

In  the  annual  written  report  of  the  county  superintendent  for 
1890  occasion  was  taken  to  urge  upon  school  directors  the  importance 
of  forming,  without  delay,  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the  School 
Directors'  Association  of  Adams  County.  The  object  of  such  asso- 
ciation, it  was  suggested,  was  to  afford  directors  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other  at  their  stated  meetings, 
of  interchanging  views  concerning  various  matters  of  interest  and 
importance  to  them  in  their  official  capacity,  such  as  the  building, 
furnishing,  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating  of  school  houses,  school 
visitation,  uniformity  of  text-books,  needed  school  legislation,  and 
the  proper  grading  and  classification  of  the  schools. 

In  this  way,  it  was  suggested,  a  deeper  interest  in  all  school 
work  could  be  created,  and  doubtless  much  good  could  be  accom- 
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plished.  Attention  was  called  to  the  matter  for  the  added  reason 
that  in  a  number  of  other  counties  in  the  State  organizations  of  the 
kind  referred  to  had  been  effected  with  good  results. 

The  outcome  of  the  suggestion  was  the  organization  of  the  Di- 
rectors' Association  of  Adams  County,  which  took  place  in  the  public 
school  building  on  East  High  street,  Gettysburg,  November  24,  1892, 
Wm.  Wible,  of  Cumberland  township,  being  chosen  president,  S. 
Miley  Miller,  of  Hampton,  vice  president,  and  Calvin  Hamilton,  of 
Gettysburg,  secretary.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Prof.  C.  M. 
Parker,  of  Illinois,  and  Prof.  C.  H.  Albert,  of  Bloomsburg  State  Nor- 
mal School.  A  one-day  meeting  has  been  held  regularly  every  year 
since  during  the  week  of  the  county  institute. 

Parochial  Schools. 

In  most  Catholic  communities  of  the  county  separate  schools  for 
Catholic  children  have  been  established.  These  are  known  as  Pa- 
rochial Schools.  In  these,  besides  the  various  secular  branches  of 
study,  attention  is  given  to  religious  instruction.  The  earliest  school 
of  this  kind  of  which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  was  organized 
and  conducted  at  Conewago  Chapel,  about  a  hundred  years  ago 
by  Rev.  F.  X.  Brosius,  who  came  to  this  country  some  eight  years 
prior  to  that  date.  For  many  years  subsequently  a  school  was  con- 
ducted here  under  church  direction,  sometimes  taught  by  the  clergy 
and  sometimes  by  lay  teachers.  In  1870  Edward  S.  Reilly,  Esq., 
subsequently  a  talented  member  of  the  Gettysburg  bar,  was  principal 
of  a  classical  school  here. 

In  18G8  a  larger  building  was  erected  by  the  Catholics  at  Irish- 
town,  in  Oxford  township,  for  church  and  school  purposes,  the  clergy 
from  Conewago  attending  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren. A  separate  school  district  was  organized  here  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  in  1873,  known  as  Union  Independent. 

A  large  and  flourishing  parochial  school  was  opened  at  Mount 
Rock,  a  thriving  village  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Mt.  Pleasant 
township,  about  forty  years  ago,  with  Miss  J.  M.  O'Neill  as  teacher. 
The  school  was  originally  conducted  in  a  private  house  of  modest 
proportions  near  the  village,  but  was  afterwards  removed  about  half 
a  mile  farther  west  to  the  large  one-story  stone  building  erected  for 
its  accommodation.  It  has  from  the  first  been  under  the  manage- 
men  of  Sisters  of  Charity  from  St.  Joseph's,  McSherrystown. 

There  is  also  a  large  parochial  school  at  McSherrystown  under 
the  management  of  the  Sisters,  established  in  1834.  In  1854  it  was 
incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  McSherrystown  Novitiate  and 
Academy  of  St.  Joseph.  This  institution  was  made  up  of  day 
scholars  and  boarders,  in  separate  classes,  and  has  been  in  success- 
ful operation  for  many  years.     In  1882  a  department  for  the  blind 
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\\;is  added,  and  in  L883  the  grounds  were  greatly  improved,  a  new 
ami  handsome  academy  building  being  erected.  The  following  year 
two  large  and  imposing  buildings  were  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Sisters  for  use  of  the  parish  schools. 

The  school  at  Littlestown  was  established  by  Rev.  F.  X.  Denecker, 
in  1807,  .Miss  .Alary  Wilson  being  the  lirsl  teacher.  Father  Denecker 
also  skirled  a  school  at  New  Oxford  in  connection  with  the  church,  in 
1862,  the  attendance  ever  since  averaging  about  100.  The  school 
was  originally  held  in  the  church,  a  Mrs.  Frayer  being  the  first 
teacher.     In  1877  a  separate  school  building  was  erected. 

The  school  at  Bonneauville  was  started  by  Rev.  Tope  in  1873,.  two 
Sisters  of  Charity  being  the  first  teachers. 

A  large  parochial  school  was  established  in  Gettysburg  by  Rev. 
Joseph  A.  Boll  in  1877,  in  a  large  one-story  frame  and  weather- 
boarded  structure  in  rear  of  the  pastoral  residence,  the  cost  of  which, 
including  outfit,  was  $1,300.  Rev.  Boll  himself,  with  the  aid  of 
suitable  assistants,  conducted  the  school  for  a  period  of  twro  years 
and  a  half,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Prof.  M.  F.  Power,  a 
strong  man  then  physically  as  he  was  mentally,  under  whose  effi- 
cient management,  during  a  period  of  about  sixteen  years,  it  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  popularity  and  success.  The  enrollment 
was  then  about  100.  In  1897  a  movement  was  inaugurated  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  a  school  more  in  keeping  with  the  growing 
needs  of  the  church.  Rev.  Henry  Christ,  w7ho  was  then  the  resident 
pastor,  at  once  made  a  canvass  for  subscriptions  of  money  for  the 
purpose.  In  this  he  was  eminently  successful.  Deeming  the  old 
building  and  grounds  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  school, 
he  bought  two  lots  of  ground,  with  their  improvements,  on  the  west, 
adjoining  the  church  grounds.  After  the  removal  of  the  buildings 
and  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  the  erection  of  a  handsome  and 
substantial  brick  building,  45  by  132  feet,  with  slate  roof,  was  com- 
menced. The  result  was  a  magnificent  structure  in  its  generous 
proportions,  graceful  in  form  and  outline,  and  complete  in  its  ap- 
pointments. On  the  first  floor  are  five  large  rooms,  four  of  them  at 
present  used  for  school  purposes.  These  are  planned  and  arranged 
for  comfort  and  convenience,  and  all  are  suitably  furnished.  The 
school  building,  including  the  spacious  hall  on  the  second  floor,  is 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  heating  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  hot  water  system,  the  plant  in  the  basement  of  the  school  build 
ing  furnishing  at  the  same  time  heat  for  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church 
nearby.  The  schools,  four  in  number,  have  been  in  operation  since 
the  middle  of  September,  1809,  and  in  this  brief  time  have  achieved 
a  remarkable  degree  of  success.  They  are  in  charge  of  four  Sisters 
of  Charity  from  Emmittsburg,  Md.  These  Sisters  are  not  only 
thoroughly  educated,  but  highly  accomplished.     In  music  and  art 
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they  are  proficient  in  a  high  degree.  In  the  management  of  the 
schools  they  have  proved  themselves  most  capable.  The  length  of 
term  is  nine  months.  The  curriculum  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  public  schools  of  similar  grade.  The  money  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  schools  is  raised  in  part  by  entertainments  of  various  kinds, 
by  voluntary  contributions  from  parents  and  others,  by  surplus  of 
pew  rent  and  by  festivals.  The  Sisters  give  their  services  free  of 
charge,  the  only  cost  to  the  congregation  being  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance which  is  but  nominal.     The  total  enrollment  last  year  was  1G6. 

The  second  story  of  the  building,  known  as  Xavier  Hall,  is  fitted 
up  as  a  lecture  room  and  opera  house,  and  is  the  largest  and  most 
comfortable  place  of  public  entertainment  in  the  town.  Its  seating 
capacity,  including  the  gallery,  is  about  1,000.  The  body  of  the  hall 
is  furnished  with  folding  opera  chairs.  The  stage  is  sufficiently 
large  for  ordinary  requirements  and  is  equipped  with  all  the  neces- 
sary paraphernalia,  such  as  scenery,  footlights  and  piano.  The 
acoustic  properties  of  the  hall  are  good.  There  are  abundant  facili- 
ties for  lighting,  botli  by  gas  and  by  electricity.  The  entire  cost 
of  building,  wtih  furniture  and  fittings  complete,  is  $11,500. 

At  the  request  of  the  county  superintendent,  ex-county  Superin- 
tendent Aaron  Sheely  prepared  the  above  sketch. 

Arendtsville,  formerly  a  part  of  Franklin  township,  became  an 
independent  district  September  27,  18S2,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1896.  After  being  made  a  separate  district  one  of  the  first  sub- 
jects that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  school  board  was  that  of 
erecting  a  school  building  suitable  for  the  wants  of  the  district.  The 
schools  were  held  in  the  town  hall  and  in  the  old  school  house  until 
1884,  when  a  fine  two-story,  two-room,  brick  building  was  completed, 
at  a  cost  of  $1,800.  First  directors:  Elias  Spangler,  Dr.  O.  W. 
Thomas,  P.  E.  Rafi'ensperger,  H.  A.  Smclser,  H.  F.  Miller  and  Geo. 
Lower.     First  teachers:  E.  E.  Taylor  and  C.  S.  Rice. 

McSherrystown  borough  was  formed  from  Conewago  township  in 
1884.  The  first  teacher  was  Joseph  McCann.  The  school  was  con- 
ducted in  a  one-story  brick  building,  located  on  Main  street,  until 
1895,  when  the  present  two-story,  two-room  building  was  completed, 
at  a  cost  of  $1,900.  The  teachers  are:  Miss  Bernardina  Corrigan, 
principal,  and  Miss  Mae  A.  Kuhn,  Geo.  H.  Weaver,  Thomas  C.  Bunty, 
Chas.  H.  Busbey,  Phillip  Miller,  Robert  Neiderer  and  Jos.  F.  Klunk 
are  the  directors. 

Fairfield  borough  was  organized  in  the  year  1895.  It  was  formed 
from  a  part  of  Hamiltonban  township.  Three  schools  have  been  in 
operation  since  1889,  with  the  exception  of  '95,  when  there  were  only 
two  schools.  C.  A.  Landis  has  been  principal  of  the  schools  since 
1884. 

In  1884  the  Friends  built  a  substantial  one-story,  two-room  brick 
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meeting  house  a1  Flora  I>;ilc.  In  one  of  the  rooms,  which  is  suitably 
furnished,  a  private  school  has  been  organized  at  stated  periods,  in- 
struction being  given  in  the  <  ommon  branches  and  also  in  the  higher 
subjects  by  a  competent  teacher. 

In  September,  1899,  Prof.  \Y.  A.  Garrison  opened  a  private  school 
at  Littlestown.  This  Institution  is  known  as  the  "Littlestown  Acad- 
emy." Six  complete  courses  are  offered,  classical,  scientific,  normal, 
commercial,  music  and  art. 

New  Oxford  borough  erected  a  new  edition  to  their  school  build- 
ing, 35  by  35  feet,  ceilin  it,  finely  furnished  with  patent  desks 
and  plenty  of  slate  surface.  It  has  a  vestibule  and  two  cloak  rooms. 
All  the  interior  is  wainscoted  to  the  height  of  three  feet. 

In  conclusion,  1  desire  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  directors, 
teachers,  and  all  true  friends  of  our  schools  for  their  cordial  sup- 
port, their  forbearance  and  cooperation:  to  the  papers  of  the  county 
for  ever  being  ready  to  publish  matters  of  interest  connected  with 
the  schools;  to  the  School  Department  for  kindly  assistance  and 
valuable  suggestions. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY— Samuel  Hamilton. 


We  are  standing  in  the  closing'  year  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Already  the  gates  of  the  twentieth  arc  swinging  open  and  we  can 
almost  see  in  it  the  nations  of  the  earth  sitting  as  school  boys  to 
solve-  the  problems  of  the  race.  Some  of  these  problems  are  hoary 
with  age.  They  have  been  handed  down  from  Asia  to  Egypt,  from 
Egypt  to  Greece,  then  to  western  Europe;  and  leaping  the  Atlantic 
to  the  New  World  they  have  crossed  it  broad  to  the  west  and 
having  circled  the  globe,  can  go  no  farther.  Glancing  across  the 
Pacific  to  the  land  of  their  origin,  they  turn  and  demand  at  our 
hands  a  solution.  Surely  our  nation  w7ith  this  legacy  of  the  ages 
and  its  own  social,  industrial  and  economic  problems  to  solve,  has  a 
busy  century  before  it. 

The  progress  of  this  century  surpasses  that  of  all  others  combined 
since  the  dawn  of  history.  Men  of  gigantic  intellects  have  tracked 
truth  to  its  secret  lairs  in  earth  and  sea  and  sky,  and  erected  to 
science  a  temple  which  reaches  the  very  heavens  upon  ground  when 
not  a  single  foundation  stone  was  seen  a  hundred  years  ago.  Even 
the  common  people  now  throng  this  temple  and  walking  down  its 
magnificent  aisles  and  under  its  high  arched  domes,  enjoy  a  rich 
feast  of  fact  and  lav;  never  tasted  by  the  scientist  of  the  last  century. 
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Man  in  this  age  is  a  magician.  He  has  caught  and  tamed  and  har- 
nessed the  spirits  of  earth,  air,  fire  and  water.  This  modern  wizard 
moves  his  wand  and  they  obey.  They  plant  his  grain,  harvest  his 
crops,  mill  his  food,  make  his  clothes,  bear  his  burdens,  light  his 
homes,  build  his  roads,  and  propel  his  ships.  For  him  they  will  turn 
heat  into  frost,  air  into  water,  coal  into  motion  and  all  into  progress. 
At  his  nod  they  make  ice  in  the  tropics,  grow  fruits  amid  snows, 
transmit  the  tones  of  the  human  voice  and  embalm  them  in  caskets 
of  wax  for  the  generations  yet  unborn.  They  tunnel  and  bore  and 
blast  our  hills;  they  mine  and  melt  and  mold  our  minerals;  they 
bridge  and  drain  and  lock  our  rivers.  Under  the  ocean,  over  the 
mountain,  through  the  forest  and  across  the  desert  they  rush  at  his 
command.  Through  them  the  inventor,  the  chemist  and  the  en- 
gineer have  almost  annihilated  time  and  space,  forest  and  flood  and 
to  do  man's  bidding  the  messenger  boy  of  this  century  actually 
outrides  the  sun  in  its  flight. 

Modern  science  is  largely  the  product  of  this  age.  Biology,  geol- 
ogy, sociology,  anthropology  and  philology  are  the  children  of  this 
century.  And  even  the  older  sciences  that  have  passed  more  than 
one  of  the  mile  stones  of  the  centuries,  have  seen  their  greatest 
developments,  and  numbered  their  greatest  investigators  in  recent 
years. 

The  growth  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  have  stamped  this 
century  as  the  marvel  of  all  the  ages.  The  scientist,  the  chemist, 
.  the  philosopher,  and  the  sage  have  found  the  light  of  truth,  while 
the  school,  the  press,  the  book,  the  picture  and  the  platform  have 
carried  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Education  once  the  precious 
prize  of  the  prince  is  now  the  permanent  possession  of  the  peasant. 
For  this  century  was  the  first  to  generalize  and  systematize  educa- 
tion for  the  masses  and  to  give  them  a  free  baptism  of  its  refining 
and  uplifting  power. 

It  is  fitting  then  in  this  closing  report  of  the  century  to  take  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  field  across  which  we  have  journeyed  so 
rapidly  and  to  note  some  of  the  lines  of  progress  that  we  may  have 
wisdom  and  courage  for  the  present,  inspiration  and  hope  for  the 
future,  and  thus  enable  us  in  this  great  conflict  to  draw  our  bow  at 
nil  times  with  courage,  confidence,  skill  and  precision. 

Size  and  Growth. 

The  educational  growth  of  our  county  during  the  past  thirteen 
years  has  been  very  remarkable.  In  1887,  excluding  Pittsburgh, 
Allegheny  and  McKeesport,  it  had  75  school  districts  with  571  teach- 
ers and  28,370  pupils.  To-day  it  has  99  districts  with  1,174  teachers 
And  50,965  pupils. 
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This,  however,  does  doI  represent  the  entire  growth  of  the  county 
during  thai  time.  Two  districts,  Christy  Park  and  Reynoldton  and 
a  pari  of  Versailles  township  have  been  annexed  to  the  city  of 
McKeesport;  Hie  disiiids  of  Beltzhoover  and  Brushton  have  been 
taken  into  (lie  city  el'  Pittsburgh;  (lie  boroughs  of  Chartiers  and 
Mansfield  have  been  consolidated  into  one  municipality;  and  two 
separate  annexations  from  Reserve  township  have  been  made  to 
the  city  of  Allegheny.  By  these  changes  (he  county  has  lost  five 
school  districts,  with  thirty-seven  (37)  teachers  and  fifteen  hundred 
forty-six  (1,540)  pupils. 

Much  of  this  growth  has  been  in  the  towns  along  the  river  valleys. 
Then  in  the  comity,  excluding  the  cities,  there  were  twenty-one 
(21)  incorporated  boroughs  with  one  hundred  thirty-nine  (139)  teach- 
ers and  eight  thousand  three  hundred  thirty-seven  pupils  (8,337).  Now 
we  have  forty-rive  (45)  such  municipalities  with  six  hundred  thirty-five 
(635)  teachers  and  twenty-eight  thousand  eighteen  (28,018)  pupils. 
After  contributing  to  the  cities  five  districts  with  thirty-seven  (37) 
teachers  and  fifteen  hundred  forty-six  (1,546)  pupils,  our  net  growth 
in  the  municipalities  is  therefor  twenty-four  (24)  districts,  with  .a 
total  of  four  hundred  ninety-six  (496)  teachers  and  19,681  pupils. 

Since  1887,  74  fine  large  school  buildings  containing  six  or  more 
rooms  have  been  erected,  not  to  mention  the  numerous  small  ones. 
At  present  the  value  of  our  school  property  is  $3,276,000,  and  we 
spend  annually  more  than  $1,000,000  for  educational  purposes.  No 
other  county  in  the  State  or  nation  spends  such  a  vast  sum  of 
money  upon  the  education  of  her  children.  This  is  in  keeping  with 
the  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity  of  the  "State  of  Alle- 
gheny." She  has  the  largest  steel  rail  mill,  the  largest  armor  plate 
mill,  the  largest  tube  works,  the  largest  plate  glass  factory,  the 
largest  air  brake  works,  the  largest  structural  steel  plant,  and  the 
largest  manufactory  of  electrical  machinery  in  the  world,  and  should 
therefore  stand  in  the  front  rank  educationally.  Then,  too,  our 
county  is  one  of  the  richest  spots  on  earth.  Her  mines  of  coal,  pools 
of  oil,  pockets  of  gas,  bars  of  iron,  plates  of  glass,  rods  of  wire, 
sheets  of  tin  and  rails  of  steel  are  bringing  the  dollars  of  the  world 
to  the  doors  of  our  homes. 

But  our  people  believe  in  mental  as  well  as  material  prosperity, 
in  the  school  as  well  as  the  mill.  And  while  they  encourage  the 
one,  they  do  not  neglect  the  other.  This  is  certainly  a  wise  policy. 
For  back  of  material  prosperity  there  must  be  wisdom  as  well  as 
wealth,  culture  as  well  as  cash,  morality  as  well  as  money,  and 
brains  as  well  as  boilers.  Truly  this  county  may  sing  as  its  trium- 
phant song: 

2—6—1900 
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"I  am  monarch  of  all  the  forges, 

I  have  solved  the  riddle  of  i 
The  amen  of  nature  to  need  of  man 

Cometh  at  my  desire. 
I  search  with  the  subtle  soul  of  flame 

The  heart  of  the  rocky  earth; 
And  from  under  my  hammer  the  prophecies 

Of  tke  miracle  years  come  forth. 
I  am  swart  with  the  soot  of  my  chimneys; 

I  drip  with  the  sweat  of  toil; 
I  quell  and  scepter  the  savage  wates, 

And  charm  the  curse  from  the  soil. 
I  fling  the  bridges  across  the  gulfs 

That  hold  us  from  the  To  Be, 
And  build  the  roads  for  the  bannered  march 

Of  crowned  humanity." 

The  school  and  the  mill  are  in  a  sense  complements.  Prosperity 
for  the  one  means  prosperity  for  the  other.  An  industrial  com- 
munity to  maintain  its  prosperity  must  empty  part  of  its  wealth 
into  the  heads  of  its  children,  or  import  brains  and  skill  from  a 
distance.  The  community  that  imports  brains  that  it  may  export 
products  makes  a  fatal  mistake.  A  better  economic  law  is  to  pro- 
duce both  and  export  part  of  each.  And  any  community  that 
produces  empty  headed  children  robs  the  State  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  good  citizenship  and  bequeathes  to  it  that  which  is  likely 
to  become  a  curse. 

Length  of  Term. 

In  the  period  covered  by  this  report  some  change  has  been  made 
in  the  length  of  the  school  term.  Since  1SS7  it  has  increased  from 
a  little  more  than  seven  (7)  to  8.46  months.  This  was  not  due  to 
the  law  requiring  a  minimum  term  of  seven  months.  Our  county 
had  practically  crossed  that  line  before  the  enactment  of  the  law. 

Salaries. 

Perhaps  no  other  fact  better  represents  the  growth  of  educational 
sentiment  in  a  community  than  the  amount  of  money  it  calls  forth. 
In  1890  we  spent  $496,105.44  for  educational  purposes.  In  1898  we 
spent  $1,067,692.99.  Last  year  the  total  expenditure  was  $1,285,- 
909.21. 

In  1887  but  one  teacher  in  our  county  earned  an  annual  salary  of 
$1,000,  and  three  others  a  salary  ranging  from  8800  1o  $900.  Last 
year  50  persons  each  earned  a  salary  of  $800  or  more.  Nine  (9)  per- 
sons received  a  salary  of  $1,500  or  more;  thirteen  (13)  a  salary  rang- 
ing from  $1,200  to  81,500;  fifteen  (15)  a  salary  ranging  from  $1,000 
to  $1,200;  and  nineteen  (19)  a  salary  from  $800  to  $1,000. 

The  history  of  this  evolution   is  a  history   of  education  in  this 
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country  during  the  same  period,  It  was  one  persistent,  tire! 
aggressive  campaign  on  the  platform,  in  the  press  and  before  the 
people  in  behalf  of  the  child,  the  teacher  and  better  educational 
facilities.  For  ten  wars  our  report  lias  shown  annually  the  amount 
of  monej  spent  upon  our  schools,  the  length  of  the  term  in  each 
district,  and  the  salary  of  each  teacher  engaged  in  the  work.  This 
has  done  mm  h  in  stimulating  the  sluggish,  stirring  the  tardy,  sham- 
ing tin-  careless  and  in  encouraging  the  progressive  director.  The 
bes1  cure  for  decay  is  growth;  the  besl  remedy  for  loss  is  gain;  the 
best  dispeller  of  darkness  is  light;  the  best  brake  to  stop  retrogres- 
sion is  progress;  and  an  intelligent,  well  planned,  aggressive  cam- 
paign is  one  of  the  best  means  of  turning  defeat  into  victory. 

High  Schools. 

In  high  school  work  our  county  has  made  rapid  strides.  Ten  years 
ago  there  was  scarcely  a  school  devoted  exclusively  to  higher  work. 
To-daV  we  have  eighteen  (18)  such  schools  with  forty-one  (41)  teach- 
ers and  nine  hundred  two  (902)  pupils.  This  enrollment  could  be 
multiplied  by  the  if  we  counted  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  as 
part  of  the  high  school  as  is  done  in  certain  localities.  But  this  we 
think  is  wrong.  The  State  will  scarcely  support  two  rival  schools 
whose  fields  overlap  to  such  an  extent. 

The  high  school  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  family  of  American 
schools.  It  is  yet  scarcely  twenty-five  years  old.  Our  school  system 
in  this  country  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar  growth,  first  from  the  top 
downward  and  then  from  the  centre  upward.  The  college  came  first, 
then  the  growth  downward  produced  in  turn  the  grammar,  and 
then  the  primary  school.  At  present  this  growth  from  above  is 
giving  shape  to  the  kindergarten,  which  promises  ere  long  to  be- 
come a  definite  unit  in  our  system  below  the  primary  school. 

The  high  school  is  not  a  growth  from  the  college  downward,  but 
an  expansion  of  the  grammar  school  upward.  It  owes  its  existence 
to  what  is  below,  rather  than  above;  to  a  demand  from  the  masses 
for  a  more  extended  education  than  the  grammar  school  affords. 
Its  object  then  primarily,  is  to  prepare  the  children  of  the  many 
for  the  duties  of  practical  life  through  a  more  extended  course  than 
the  grammar  school  can  give,  and  incidentally,  to  render  as  much  aid 
as  possible  to  the  few  who  expect  to  enter  professional  life  by  way 
of  the  college. 

The  public  school  is  the  most  popular  of  our  American  institutions, 
and  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  its  great  popularity  does  not  extend 
in  any  marked  degree  to  the  high  school.  This  is  due  to  (lie  fact 
that  the  high  school  as  yet  is  almost  an  unknown  quantity.  This  is 
certainly  true  in  the  rural  sections  of  our  State  where  it  is  largely 
in  the  experimental  stage,  and  has  not  yet  had  time  to  prove  its 
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worth  to  the  masses.  Then  the  purpose  of  the  school  and  the  scope 
of  its  work  are  not  clearly  understood.  To  command  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people,  it  must  stand  for  the  masses,  not  for 
the  few.  It  must  give  them  first  what  is  necessary  and  useful,  and 
then  what  is  ornamental.  Any  other  order  and  any  other  purpose 
will  not  commend  the  high  school  to  the  masses  and  call  forth 
the  sympathy  and  support  it  deserves.  Its  course  should  provide 
strong  departments  in  English,  in  history  and  civics,  and  a  wide 
range  of  electives  in  language,  science  and  mathematics.  To  this 
should  be  added  when  possible  a  manual  training  school,  a  cadet 
organization  and  some  form  of  deliberative  assembly.  A  wide  range 
of  electives  seems  not  only  wise,  but  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  high 
school  in  some  communities.  You  cannot  force  upon  the  people, 
what  they  regard  as  the  ornamental  pathway  to  professional  life. 
They  prefer  to  select  what  they  regard  as  necessary  and  useful.  At 
present  part  of  such  a  course  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  small  high 
school  with  two  or  three  teachers,  but  enough  can  be  given  in  each 
to  make  the  school  a  necessity. 

School  Libraries. 

Until  recently  the  subject  of  school  libraries  received  but  little 
attention  in  this  county.  Four  years  ago  the  question  was  presented 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors'  Association  and  afterwards  upon  the 
platform  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  And  it  is  very  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  report  the  progress  in  this  line  in  so  short  an  interval. 

At  present  twenty-two  (22)  of  our  boroughs,  including  four  hun- 
dred sixty-nine  (469)  schools,  have  excellent  libraries.  In  addition 
to  this  seven  (7)  other  towns,  including  one  hundred  four  (104) 
schools,  are  supplied  with  books  by  some  one  of  the  Carnegie  librar- 
ies, located  in  Braddock,  Homestead  or  Pittsburgh.  Nine  (9)  more 
of  our  districts  owning  individual  school  libraries  are  also  furnished 
from  the  same  source  with  all  the  additional  books  needed.  Thus 
sixteen  (1G)  of  our  school  districts  act  as  branches  of  the  Carnegie 
libraries  in  the  circulation  of  books. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  give  library  advantages  to  the  town- 
ships than  to  the  towns.  And  yet  notwithstanding  these  difficulties 
our  people  have  made  commendable  progress.  Eight  townships  (8) 
including  one  hundred  nineteen  (119)  schools,  have  taken  action 
in  this  and  extended  the  advantages  of  the  free  circulating  library  to 
their  people.  Then  we  have  eighteen  (IS)  school  libraries  located 
in  townships  where  no  legal  steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  the 
benefits  of  the  free  library  law  to  the  whole  community. 

Summing  up  the  whole  subject  we  find  that  the  people  of  thirty- 
seven  (37)  school  districts,  including  six  hundred  fifty-one  (651) 
schools,  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  free  circulating  library.     These 
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thirty-seven  (37)  districts  are  among  the  largest  in  the  county,  rep- 
resenting  more  than  half  our  schools,  in  fad  fifty-eighl  (58)  per  cent. 
of  them.  This  report  does  nol  include  a  number  of  districts  where 
a  library  fund  1ms  been  created  but  not  yet  invested  in  books. 

The  library  advantages  extended  to  the  districts  embraced  in 
this  report  may  be  traced  to  three  sources,  the  enterprise  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  the  legal  action  of  boards  under  the  free  library  law  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  boundless  generosity  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  value  of  the  school  library  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
Tins  is  especially  true  in  reference  to  children.  "There  is  a  tide 
in  the  affairs  of  men  which  taken  at  its  flood  leads  on  to  fortune." 
So  spake  the  bard  of  Avon,  and  men  accept  the  statement  to-day 
without  question.  If  this  is  true  of  men,  does  it  not  apply  with 
even  greater  force  to  children?  When  character  and  the  habits 
which  will  remain  with  them  forever  are  being  formed  and  when 
the  whole  nature  is  most  susceptible  to  external  influences,  then 
the  reading  of  a  single  book  may  change  the  whole  course  of  the 
child's  life.  Stand  on  the  banks  of  a  great  river  near  its  mouth 
and  watch  it  as  it  sweeps  its  currents  oceanward  with  a  mighty  resist- 
less force.  Nothing  can  turn  its  onrnshing  torrents  aside.  Banks 
of  earth  and  walls  of  masonry  are  brushed  away  as  mere  cobwebs 
in  its  pathway.  Follow  this  stream  back  to  its  source  among  the 
hills.  Here  it  bubbles  from  the  earth  as  a  little  spring.  An  ox 
would  drink  it  dry  at  a  single  quaff.  As  it  slowly  finds  its  way 
down  the  valley,  a  child  may  stop  its  progress  and  turn  it  aside 
with  a  hand  full  of  sand.  Such  are  the  habits  and  characters  of 
men.  If  we  wish  to  influence  them  for  good,  and  turn  them  aside 
into  channels  of  usefulness,  we  must  begin  the  work  back  among 
the  hills  of  childhood,  when  the  current  of  character  may  be  in- 
fluenced, changed  or  even  turned  aside  by  a  single  effort.  This  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  childhood,  that  the  reading  of  a  good  book, 
a  word  of  encouragement,  a  smile  of  approval,  or  a  judicious  act 
may  influence  the  character  of  a  child  forever. 

The  reading  of  a  single  book  resulted  in  establishing  the  so- 
ciety known  as  the  Jesuits.  Loyola,  a  young  Spanish  nobleman 
with  a  military  education,  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna. 
During  a  slow  convalescence  he  read  "The  Lives  of  the  Saints." 
This  so  fired  his  religious  zeal  that  the  whole  trend  of  his  life  was 
henceforth  religious  rather  than  military.  In  sixteen  years  the 
wounded  Spanish  soldier,  by  his  fiery  eloquence,  his  intense  piety,  his 
profound  learning,  and  the  well  organized  society  which  he  founded, 
practically  controlled  Europe  and  made  its  influence  felt  in  every 
corner  of  the  known  world.  The  burning  thoughts  of  a  single 
book  called  into  existence  a  system  of  education  which  in  a  few 
short  years  controlled  the  schools  of  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  Aus- 
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tria,  and  for  more  than  a  century  was  the  dominating  intellectual 
power  of  the  world. 

Carlyle  says:  "The  true  university  in  these  days  is  a  collection 
of  books."  And  continuing  the  thought,  may  we  not  assert  with 
equal  truth  that  every  good  book  is  a  university  in  which  the  soul 
of  the  author  teaches  the  reader.  And  as  the  pupil  silently  per- 
uses the  book,  looking  as  it  were  through  the  windows  of  the  soul 
into  the  very  inner  life  and  character  of  the  author,  the  burning 
thoughts,  eloquent  in  their  silence,  often  speak  with  more  force  to 
the  child,  than  those  of  the  oral  teachers. 

Children  are  born  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  This  spark  of 
a  truly  divine  nature  is  the  direct  gift  of  Omnipotence.  Knowl- 
edge is  their  birthright,  and  we  should  not  rob  them  of  any  op- 
portunity to  get  it.  Indeed  it  is  our  duty  to  surround  them  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  sources  of  knowledge  that  they  may 
ever  drink  for  themselves.  In  this  respect  the  library  is  just  as 
important  as  the  school.  The  school  trains  the  mind,  the  library 
enriches  it.  The  one  builds  the  mental  structure,  the  other  fur- 
nishes it.  The  one  sharpens  the  mental  appetite,  the  other  gratifies 
it.  If  it  is  our  duty  as  parents  and  as  directors  to  satisfy  this 
thirst  for  knowledge,  in  what  better  way  can  we  do  this  than  in 
providing  for  them  a  good  library. 

But  the  masses  need  books  as  much  as  the  children.  Life  is  a 
school.  Every  man  is  a  pupil,  and  every  book  is  a  teacher.  The 
limits  of  the  term  are  not  marked  by  September  and  June,  but  by 
the  cradle  and  the  grave.  And  a  good  circulating  library  located 
in  a  community  where  the  people  can  have  access  to  it,  is,  if  wisely 
used,  the  most  potent  of  all  influences  in  the  great  school  of  life  to 
help  the  masses  mentally  and  morally.  It  furnishes  the  mind  with 
the  material  for  thought  and  leads  directly  to  it,  and  reading  and 
thinking  are  the  great  educational  processes  by  which  the  masses 
are  to  be  educated.  They  go  hand  in  hand.  Thinking  transforms 
what  we  read  into  knowledge. and  knowledge  into  science,  and  science 
into  wisdom,  and  wisdom  into  culture,  and  culture  into  character, 
and  character  into  power.  These  two  processes  accomplish  as  it 
were,  the  whole  purpose  of  this  movement  to  educate  the  masses; 
namely,  to  give  intelligence,  wisdom,  culture,  character  and  power 
to  the  race. 

Local  Supervision. 

Another  department  in  which  our  educational  affairs  have  made 
rapid  strides  in  recent  years  is  that  of  local  supervision.  Ten  years 
ago  there  were  perhaps  not  five  persons  in  the  county  who  gave  their 
time  exclusively  to  the  work  of  supervision.  To-day  thirty  (30)  of 
our  boroughs  and  eight   (8)  of  our  townships  employ   supervising 
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principals,  .  n  all  departments  of  the  work,  including  music,  writing, 
drawing  and  physical  culture,  our  county  actually  employs  sixty- 
live  (65)  persons  who  give  much  or  all  of  their  time  to  the  work  of 
supervision. 

This  change  is  the  result  of  agitation  and  discussion  on  the  plat- 
form, in  the  local  institute,  the  farmers1  institute,  the  Directors' 
Association  and  in  the  superintendent's  annual  report.  The  agita- 
tion of  this  subject  was  commenced  in  L890,  as  the  following  para- 
graphs from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Directors'  Association 
at  that  time  will  show: 

Good  supervision  has-  always  been  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  our  schools,  and  where  it  is  given  by 
competent  men  as  in  our  many  borough  schools,  the  results  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  The  work  done  in  many  of  these  schools  we 
believe  will  compare  favorably  with  that  done  in  our  large  city 
schools.  I>nt  in  the  rural  districts  where  the  efforts  of  a  county  su 
perintendent  are  entirely  inadequate,  so  far  as  good  supervision  is 
concerned,  the  schools  often  suffer  for  want  of  systematic  organiza- 
tion, good  discipline,  and  intelligent,  progressive  teaching.  The  cit- 
ies and  large  boroughs,  because  of  the  more  desirable  situations  they 
can  offer,  draw  from  the  country  districts  eacb  year,  the  live,  progres- 
sive, philosophical  teachers,  and  leave  the  work  in  the  rural  districts 
to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  or  at  most,  to  the  mechanical  and 
experimental  teachers.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  superior  advan- 
tages which  this  age  oilers  to  young  men  in  other  avocations,  have 
so  affected  our  teaching  force,  which  was  once  composed  entirely  of 
men,  that  but  few  now  remain  iu  it,  while  the  major  portion  of  the 
work  must  be  done  by  young  ladies,  the  average  age  of  which  is  not 
above  20.5  years.  These  young  persons  need  much  more  help  than 
we  can  give  them.  We  cannot  expect  to  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mands of  this  age  unless  some  cbange  is  made  in  tbe  present  plan 
of  school  supervision.  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
schools,  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  duties  of  a  county 
superintendent  combine  in  large  and  populous  districts  to  make 
what  was  once  a  wise  and  beneficent  law7,  inadequate  and  inefficient. 
The  hour  spent  in  the  school  by  the  superintendent  once  each  year, 
or  once  in  two  years,  will  not  be  of  much  value  to  the  young  teacher 
who  is  to  remain  there  for  six  months.  If  frequent  visits  could  be 
made  and  the  wants  and  imperfections  of  each  school  carefully  stud- 
ied, and  the  proper  remedies  applied,  we  could  then  hope  for  suc- 
cess. Allow  us  to  apply  the  philosophy  of  our  present  plan  of 
school  supervision  to  some  other  profession.  Suppose  a  member  of 
your  family  is  dangerously  ill,  and  you  call  in  a  physician.  The 
doctor  makes  a  hasty  examination  of  the  case,  suggests  a  remedy, 
gets  on  his  horse  and  goes  away,  never  returning  to  study  the  case, 
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to  see  if  the  medicine  had  the  desired  effect,  or  if  the  treatment 
should  be  changed..  A  physician  who  would  thus  practice  would  be 
regarded  as  a  quack,  and  his  pretensions  to  the  healing  art  would  be 
a  burlesque  on  the  profession.  And  jet  circumstances  in  this  county 
make  school  supervision  under  the  present  plan  just  such  a  burlesque. 
A  superintendent  visits  a  school;  he  finds  it  diseased;  its  system 
is  out  of  order;  it  may  need  doses  of  discipline  administered  every 
half  hour  until  it  shows  signs  of  convalescence;  its  condition  may 
be  so  critical  that  it  demands  a  systematic  course  of  treatment,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  two  or  three  months,  and  yet  all  he  can  do  is  to 
make  a  few  suggestions  and  go  on  to  the  next  school.  He  may  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  cause  of  the  existing  trouble  in  that  school.  His 
suggestions  may  not  contain  the  proper  remedies.  The  teacher 
may  not  fully  understand  the  suggestions,  or  he  may  fail  to  profit 
by  them,  and  thus  no  practical  good  whatever  results  from  such  a 
visit. 

This  question  of  supervision  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  educa- 
tional problem  that  directors  of  large  counties  are  called  upon  to 
solve,  and  its  solution  will  in  a  large  measure  determine  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  schools.  We  have  more  than  GOO  schools  now,  and  to 
supply  the  people  of  our  county  with  proper  school  facilities  ten 
years  hence,  will  require  400  more.  No  further  argument  it  seems 
to  me  is  required  to  show  that  a  change  in  the  plan  of  school  super- 
vision is  an  actual  necessity.  What  then  shall  be  substituted  in  its 
place?  We  briefly  offer  the  following:  Divide  our  county  into  30 
sections  of  20  schools  each,  and  place  each  section  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  competent  school  principal,  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  county  superintendent.  This  would  double  the  efficiency  of 
our  schools  and  it  could  be  done  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $5  per  month 
to  each  school,  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  salary  to  teachers  of 
about  12  per  cent. 

Before  such  a  plan  could  be  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  some  legislation  on  the  subject.  In  the  absence  of  such  legis- 
lation, each  district  with  six  or  more  teachers  should  employ  a 
principal  to  superintend  the  work.  This  could  be  done  at  a  cost 
of  flO  per  school,  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  teachers'  salaries  of 

25  per  cent.  The  payment  of  this  amount  of  money  to  a  force  of 
competent  men  for  the  systematic  organization  and  supervision  of 
our  schools  would,  no  doubt,  be  regarded  as  extravagance  on  the 
part  of  the  directors.  This,  however,  is  only  the  superficial  view 
of  the  subject,  for  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  it  will 
be  found  that  an  economic  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  requires 
some  change  from  the  present  plan.  For,  I  believe  that  15  per  cent, 
of  the  money  now  paid  to  the  teachers  of  Allegheny  county  is 
wasted.     Not  because  of  the  carelessness,  or  extravagance  of  direc- 
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tor*,  bin  because  they  are  compelled  to  employ  young  ilL>d  inex- 
perienced  teachers  who  cannol  and  who  do  no1  do  the  work  for 
which  they  draw  their  pay.  Lasl  year,  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended  in  the  county  for  educational  purposes  was  $496,105.44;  of 
this  enormous  sum.  $209,506.8]  was  paid  to  teachers  alone.  If  we 
are  justified  in  spending  this  amount  of  money  for  teachers,  is  it 
not  of  importance  that  our  work  be  so  organized  that  every  teacher 
will  give  to  the  State  a  just  and  proper  return  for  every  dollar  he 
receives? 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  law  governing  local  supervision 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Mr.  Hastings,  as  the  executive  of  the 
State,  vetoed  the  only  bill  ever  intended  to  carry  local  supervision 
to  the  rural  districts  and  to  place  them  on  an  equality  with  all  towns. 
That  bill,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  prepare,  would  have  granted 
the  necessary  relief.  Boroughs  throughout  the  .State  are  supposed 
to  have  the  right  under  the  law  to  employ  supervising  principals 
because  they  have  graded  schools.  That  right  was  secured  not  by 
legal  enactment  but  by  custom  and  common  consent.  And  since 
townships  have  graded  schools,  it  would  seem  just  and  right  to 
extend  to  them  by  custom  and  common  consent  the  same  rights.  Our 
report  shows  that  in  this  our  county  has  already  taken  a  step  for- 
ward. 

Vocal  Music. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  our  system  of  education  by  the  State  is 
to  prepare  our  young  people  for  citizenship.  In  this  age  that  prepara- 
tion means  more  on  the  part  of  a  citizen  than  the  ability  "to  read  a 
ballot,  write  his  name  or  count  the  price  of  his  vote."  It  includes 
everything  in  the  training  of  our  emotional  nature  which  gives  char- 
acter and  culture  to  the  individual.  For  we  recognize  that  the  quali- 
fications of  a  good  citizen  are  found  in  the  culture  and  character  of 
the  man,  in  what  he  really  is,  rather  than  what  he  can  do.  Hence 
such  subjects  as  history,  civics,  and  vocal  music,  which  reach  the 
emotional  nature  and  react  in  the  production  of  patriotic  sentiments 
and  the  virtues  of  a  noble  manhood,  should  have  a  place  in  the  system 
of  schools,  the  ultimate  object  of  which  is  to  prepare  for  citizenship. 
In  accordance  with  this  idea  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  our 
schools  has  gradually  been  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  such  stud- 
ies as  seemed  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  citizen  and  the  welfare  of 
the  State.  History  and  physiology  have  been  added,  and  now  civics 
as  the  basis  of  patriotism  and  vocal  music  as  a  thought  and  culture 
study  are  asking  for  admission.  Already  in  the  cities  of  our  State 
and  throughout  the  land  the  claims  of  music  have  been  recognized  by 
giving  it  a  position  in  the  course  of  study  and  a  place  upon  the  daily 
program  of  the  school.     The  cities  by  reason  of  their  better  facilities 
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have  become  the  leaders  along  I  lis  line  of  educational  progress, 
while  in  most  counties  little  lias  been  attempted  and  accomplished. 

In  1887  there  was  but  one  district  iu  Allegheny  county  in  which 
vocal  music  was  a  part  of  the  daily  program.  Now  twenty-six  thou- 
sand and  two  (26,002)  pupils  study  music  daily  in  thirty-seven  (37) 
school  districts,  including  six  hundred  seven  (GOT)  schools,  under  the 
direction  of  sixteen  (16)  special  music  supervisors. 

The  influences  which  have  brought  about  this  change  may  be 
traced  back  as  far  as  1888,  when  the  superintendent  made  a  special 
effort  to  have  the  subject  of  vocal  music  introduced  as  a  regular 
branch  in  the  schools  of  the  county.  It  was  given  a  permanent 
place  upon  the  program  of  the  county  institute,  and  upon  the  plat- 
form in  various  parts  of  the  county  before  the  people,  its  merits  were 
presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  formulate  popular  sentiment  in  favor 
of  its  introduction.- 

In  this  department  of  our  work  two  objects  have  been  kept  promi- 
nently in  view.  We  have  endeavored  to  protect  the  voice  from 
injury  by  misuse,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  develop  and  train  it; 
and  at  the  same  time  give  to  the  pupil  the  ability  1o  interpret  and 
give  vocal  expression  to  musical  characters  at  sight.  Our  super- 
visors as  a  rule  are  experts  and  upon  the  whole  excellent  work  has 
been  done.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  progress  made  in 
this  line,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  at  least  twelve  thousand  (12,000) 
school  children  in  this  county  can  read  ordinary  church  music  at 
sight. 

From  an  educational  standpoint  the  value  of  vocal  instruction  in 
giving  mental  development  is  sufficient  to  give  it  a  place  in  the 
school.  In  our  system  of  education  and  in  the  preparation  for  citi- 
enship,  mental  training  must  ever  play  a  most  important  part.  In- 
deed, the  value  of  any  study  is  largely  determined  by  its  importance 
as  a  factor  in  giving  this  development.  Vocal  music  taught  in  a 
scientific  manner  appeals  to  the  emotional  nature,  quickens  the  at- 
tention, cultivates  the  memory,  strengthens  the  imagination  and  at 
the  same  time  trains  the  ear  and  the  voice.  The  capacity  for  music 
is  as  much  a  part  of  our  natures  as  the  capacity  for  language  or 
mathematics.  The  birthright  of  every  child  in  this  land  of  free 
schools  is  a  complete  development  of  all  his  natures  as  far  as  these 
schools  can  give  it,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  training  that  music 
j^ives  is  to  rob  him  of  part  of  his  birthright.  The  ear  is  one  of  the 
gateways  to  the  mind  through  which  enter  many  of  the  influences 
which  enrich  the  soul  and  give  culture,  character  and  refinement  to 
the  individual. 

There  are  but  few  children  who  are  not  moved  and  influenced  by 
the  charms  of  music.  It  makes  the  work  of  the  school  more  agreea- 
ble, more  attractive  and  more  pleasant,  and  thus  encourages  prompt- 
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iicss,  regularity  and  obedience  among  the  pupils.  The  harmony  of 
the  music  tends  to  dispel  ;ill  the  discordanl  feelings  which  may  arise 
between  teacher  ;m<]  pupil,  and  to  attune  the  dispositions  of  the  chil- 
dren in  puled  accord  with  the  discipline  and  management  of  the 
school.  Harmony,  the  soul  of  music,  is  so  antipodal  in  its  relations 
to  discord  thai  the  o  olutely  banishes  the  other.     Music  rests 

the  tired  mind,  ii  relieves  the  over-taxed  nerves,  heals  the  wounded 
feelings  and  attunes  the  discordant  strings  of  a  child's  nature,  ihus 
exerting  a  remarkable  and  salutary  influence  upon  the  government 
and  management  of  the  school.  The  voice  is  the  instrument  of 
speech  through  which  the  sou!  conveys  its  thoughts,  its  feelings  and 
its  purposes.  Music  is  the  universal  language  of  mankind,  which 
speaks  in  words  of  harmony  and  melody  to  every  ear.  and  we  should 
not  neglect  to  cultivate  the  voice  to  speak  in  this  language,  and  to 
train  the  ear  to  interpret  these  words,  that  culture  and  character 
may  enrich  the  soul  and  our  children  made  purer,  holier,  happier  and 
better. 

School  Directors  Association. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  School  Directors'  Assocation  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  educational  problems 
of  our  county.  It  was  one  of  the  first  if  not  the  very  first  assocations 
of  its  kind  organized  in  the  State.  It  came  into  existence  in  1888,  and 
since  that  date  it  has  annually  held  its  meetings.  Other  counties  fol- 
lowed in  forming  similar  organizations  and  the  good  work  continued 
until  it  culminated  in  the  organization  of  the  State  School  Directors' 
Association. 

Our  association  is  organized  on  a  substantial  yet  very  simple  basis. 
It  is  not  burdened  by  an  elaborate  constitution  and  a  complicated 
system  of  by-laws.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  short,  simple  and 
to  the  point,  setting  forth  a  few  fundamental  principles  and  rules 
for  guidance  of  the  association.  Every  director  by  virtue  of  his 
office  is  a  member  of  this  body  and  may  attend  any  of  its  meetings 
and  take  part  in  its  deliberations.  It  holds  its  meetings  and  elects 
•all  its  officers  annually.  All  directors  are  invited  to  its  meetings, 
but  a  special  effort  is  made  to  have  each  of  our  ninety-nine  dis- 
tricts represented  by  at  least  two  delegates.  The  work  of  the  as- 
sociation is  mapped  out  by  the  executive  committee  and  the  county 
superintendent,  but  any  director  may  present  any  other  school  ques- 
tion not  on  the  program  at  any  of  the  meetings. 

Its  meetings  are  full  of  interest  and  frequently  remain  in  session 
till  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Many  directors  participate 
in  the  work  and  the  discussions  as  a  rule  are  full  of  good  sense 
and  very  much  to  the  point.  The  attendance  is  from  one  hundred 
twenty-five  to  two  hundred  annually. 
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In  the  past  the  following  subjects  have  been  fully  and 
freely  presented  and  discussed:  School  Libraries,  Importance 
of  Vocal  Music  as  a  School  Study,  The  Tax  Laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania, The  Compulsory  School  Law,  The  Value  of  Local 
Institutes,  The  Vaccination  Law,  School  Sanitation,  School 
Apparatus,  Corporal  Punishment,  Local  Supervision,  Transpor- 
tation of  Pupils  to  and  from  School,  Crowded  Schools,  Board 
Walks  to  Schools  in  Rural  Districts,  Out-house  Architecture, 
Plans  for  Country  Schools,  Teachers1  Salaries  and  how  to  Grade 
Them,  The  Duties  of  Directors,  How  to  Know  a  Good.  Teacher,  Poli- 
tics in  the  Selection  of  Teachers,  School  Architecture,  The  Free  Text- 
book Law,  its  use  and  abuse,  and  other  important  topics  which  nat- 
urally spring  out  of  the  director's  relation  to  the  teacher,  the  child, 
the  community  and  to  the  State. 

To  trace  the  influence  of  this  association,  you  have  but  to  read  the 
reports  made  to  the  department  during  the  past  ten  years,  and 
note  the  growth  and  development  of  our  school  work  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  above  named  topics.  In  fact  this  report  in  the 
closing  year  of  the  century  discloses  the  progress  of  our  work  in 
fields  first  entered  through  the  Directors'  Association. 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY— J.  O.  Wolfe. 


This  being  my  first  annual  report  of  the  schools  of  Armstrong 
county,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  of,  or  point  out  any  particular 
feature  of  interest  or  improvement  over  the  work  of  last  year.  I 
will  simply  say  that  the  results  of  this  year's  work  are  quite  satis- 
factory; indeed,  better  than  I  had  anticipated. 

The  teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  been  earnest  and  progressive,  and 
have  discharged  their  responsible  duties  faithfully,  and  it  if  were- 
possible  to  accurately  measure  the  results  of  their  efforts  during  the 
year  just  closed,  with  the  results  of  previous  years,  I  feel  sure  the 
comparison  would  be  one  of  credit  to  our  last  year  teachers. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  teachers  were  young  and  inexperienced,  but 
most  of  them  were  fresh  from  the  normal  schools,  academies,  and 
select  schools,  in  fact,  were  students  either  at  home  or  abroad;  and 
a  teacher  who  is  not  a  student  cannot  develop  the  spirit  of  the 
student  in  her  pupils.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  not  a  single 
failure  was  reported  to  me  among  the  young  teachers,  or  those  teach- 
ing their  first  term. 
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Local  institutes  were  held  throughout  the  county  during  the  term 
which  were  largely  attended  by  teachers  and  patrons,  and  were 
tjie  means  <>f  stimulating  botb  teachers  and  patrons,  and  of  awak- 
ening an  interest  in  school  work,  which,  if  continued,  will  greatly 
assist  in  the  bettering  of  the  schools  of  our  county. 

*  County  Institute. 

The  annual  county  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  the  court  house 
and  Grand  Opera  House  in  Kit  tanning,  December  25th  to  29th, 
1890.  Our  instructors  were  S.  D.  Fess,  LL.  D.,  Ada,  Ohio;  Hon. 
Henry  Houck,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Dr.  A.  J.  Davis,  principal  of  the 
Clarion  State  Normal  School;  Superintendents  A.  M.  Wyant,  Greens- 
burg,  and  W.  A.  Beer,  Clarion,  Pa.,  and  Dr.  G.  C.  Woolsey,  Erie,  Pa. 

Our  lecture  course  consisted  of  Dr.  S.  D.  Fess,  "Abraham  Lincoln;" 
Dr.  W.  T.  Sherman  Gulp,  "Uncrowned  Kings,"  Madison,  Ohio;  Prof. 
A.  W.  Hawks,  the  "Laughing  Philosopher  of  Alabama,"  "Sunshine." 
The  Parker  Concert  Company,  of  New  York,  gave  a  most  excellent 
entertainment  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty  teachers  engaged  throughout  the 
county,  three  hundred  and  twenty  were  enrolled  during  the  week. 
Some  were  detained  at  home  on  account  of  sickness. 

The  institute  throughout  was  a  success,  and  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  best  ever  held  in  Armstrong  county. 

The  Directors'  Association. 

The  Thursday  afternoon  session  was  a  joint  meeting  of  teachers 
and  directors,  under  the  direction  of  the  Directors'  Association. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  opera  house,  and  wTas  presided  over 
by  J.  H.  McCain,  Esq.,  of  Kittanning,  president  of  the  Association. 
This  was  a  very  interesting  session,  and  the  attendance  was  estimated 
at  sixteen  hundred. 

Among  the  questions  discussed  at  this  session  were:  "The  Pur- 
poses and  Method  of  Visiting  Schools."  "What  can  be  done  by 
Directors  to  Improve  their  Schools?"  "How7  to  Conduct  the  Business 
of  the  Schools  and  Keep  the  Becords."  "Should  Teachers'  Wages  in 
Ungraded  Schools  be  graded  according  to  Number  of  Pupils  or 
How?" 

Many  of  the  directors  and  members  of  the  institute  took  part  in 
the  discussion. 

Improvements. 

New  school  houses  have  been  built  in  the  following  districts; 
Kittanning  township.  1;  Bayburn  township,  3:  Manorville,  1  large 
four-roomed  brick  building.  These  buildings  have  each  been  fur- 
nished with  the  latest  improved  furniture.     The  large  brick  school 
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house  in  Manorville  is  attractive  and  commodious,  and  takes  the 
place  of  one  destroyed  by  lire  a  year  ago.  It  is  an  honor  to  the  town, 
and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,000.00. 

The  new  houses  of  Rayburn  are  large  frame  buildings,  supplied 
with  the  best  furniture,  and  cost  on  an  average  $1,200.00  each. 
They  are  the  best  country  school  houses  in  the  county.  New  houses 
are  being  built  in  Apollo,  Yatesboro  (Cowanshannock),  Gilp*in,  East 
Franklin,  and  Sugarcreek,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the 
time  set  for  the  opening  of  the  schools. 

These  buildings  will  all  be  frame  structures  and  provided  with 
good  furniture.  There  are  several  other  townships  which  need  to 
follow  along  in  this  line  of  improvement,  and  quite  a  number  are  in 
need  of  new  and  more  substantial  out-houses.  Indeed,  I  fear  a  num- 
ber of  districts  have  not  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law 
in  providing  suitable  out-houses. 

While  we  are  glad  to  note  the  improvement  going  on  all  around 
us  in  the  way  of  building,  etc.,  it  is  also  pleasing  to  note  that  the 
young  teachers  are  also  keeping  apace  with  the  improvements  going 
on.  Many  have  been  attending  normal  schools,  academies  o nd  select 
schools,  and  are  better  fitting  themselves  for  the  responsible  duties 
of  teaching.  Good  teachers  are  in  demand  and  can  secure  reasona- 
ble wages.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  majoi  ity  of  our  teachers 
are  striving  to  better  fit  themselves  for  their  work.  More  teachers 
are  reading  books  and  papers  on  teaching  than  ever  before. 

School  Libraries. 

All  of  our  town  schools  and  a  number  of  country  schools  have 
established  libraries,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  them  is  beyond 
estimate. 

Patriotism.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  has  developed  so  rapidly 
among  the  young  people  of  the  rural  districts,  that  in  a  short  time 
the  people  Iving  in  those  districts,  on  whose  school  houses  there  is 
no  bell  and  over  which  tin1  American  tiag  does  not  wave,  will  be  con- 
sidered greatly  behind  the  times. 

Educational  Work  done  by  the  Superintendent. 

During  the  year  I  held  L'l  regular  and  2  special  examinations,  at 
which  were  examined  380  applicants;  visited- 256  schools,  some  of 
them  twice,  attended  three  county  institutes,  including  our  own,  eight 
local  institutes  and  other  educational  meetings,  and  wrote  more  than 
500  official  leters. 

Not  knowing  how  many  teachers  in  Ike  county  held  diplomas  and 
the  higher  grade  certificates,  and  lain--  under  tie*  impression  that 
the  supply  of  teachers  would  be  somewhat  limited  nt\  examinations 
last  a  ear  were  conducted  with  a  view    to  supplying  the  schools  with 
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the  teachers  best  qualified  from  among  the  number  who  presented 
themselves  for  examination.  Having  Binoe  learned  that  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  teachers  in  the  county  are  holders  of 
higher  grade  certificates,  I  have  this  year  raised  the  standard  of 
grades  lor  provisional  certificates,  and  as  ;i  result  many  more  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  While  this  may  not  at  all  be  pleasing  to 
some  teachers  who  have  fallen  below  their  last  year  grades,  and  is 
icially  painful  to  (hose  who  fell  below  the  passing  mark,  yet, 
that  ii  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  rising  generation,  is  not  doubted 
by  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  condition  of  some  of  our  schools, 
or  who  is  in  any  wa,\  interested  in  the  progress  of  education  or  the 
advancement  of  our  public  schools. 

Academies  and  Select  Schools. 

The  new  Kittanning  Academy  Building  is  about  completed.  It  is 
an  elegant  brick  and  stone  edifice,  large  and  commodious  and  will  be 
furnished  and  equipped  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  it  a  first 
class,  up-to-date  school  building.  This  school  is  intended  to  fit 
the  young  people  of  our  count}'  for  teaching,  and  also  to  prepare 
students  for  entering  any  of  our  colleges.  It  is  under  the  able  and 
efficient  supervision  of  Rev.  Iiobert  Earner. 

Mr.  Earner  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  language,  as  well  as  the  educational  meth- 
ods of  his  native  country.  lie  has  also  an  able  corps  of  assistants. 
It  is  the  aim  of  principal  and  assistants  to  do  thorough  work,  and 
the  reports  from  the  different  colleges  where  a  number  of  their  stu- 
dents are  now  enrolled  show  how  well  they  have  succeeded.  The 
enrollment  during  the  year  was  sixty  students. 

Dayton  Union  Academy. 

This  school  was  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  A.  P.  Eittinger 
during  the  past  year.  The  enrollment  was  sixty  students,  and  the 
school  a  power  for  good  in  that  community. 

Elderton  and  Slatelick  Academies  were  both  liberally  patronized 
during  the  year.  As  no  official  report  has  yet  reached  me,  I  cannot 
give  the  exact  enrollment,  or  any  particulars  of  those  sc-hools. 

Bradys  Bend. 

The  select  school  at  Brady's  Bend  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
attended  in  the  county.  Prof.  P.  M.  Blose,  of  that  town,  a  graduate 
of  both  Grove  City  and  Waynesburg,  was  the  able  and  efficient 
principal.  Mori'  than  seventy-five  e.j'  the  young  people  of  that  com- 
munity were  enrolled  as  students  of  thai  school.  It  is  the  object 
of  Prof.  Blose  and  the  good,  honest,  enterprising  people  of  that 
town  re  establish  a   permanent  school  or  academy  at  that  place. 
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Apollo,  Leechburg,  Parker,  Mt.  Union,  Whitesburg,  Goheenville, 
Brick  Church  and  Worthington  each  had  select  schools  and  were 
well  patronized,  while  quite  a  number  of  teachers  attended  the  dif- 
ferent normal  schools,  and  also  the  Teachers  Training  School  at 
Clarion. 

To  any  one  who  has  had  no  experience  in  seeking  for  facts,  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  the  public  schools,  or  in  collecting  the 
necessary  data  to  write  even  a  very  brief  account,  the  difficulties 
thus  encountered  are  not  apparent.  Much  of  the  important  matter 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  our  schools  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  has  not  been  recorded,  and  even  the  collecting  and  writ- 
ing of  this  short  sketch  is  greater  than  any  one  who  has  not  under- 
taken a  similar  task  can  conceive,  the  writer  having  frequently  to 
depend  upon  his  own  personal  knowledge  and  recollection. 

School  Houses. 

The  old  log  school  house  of  a  century  ago  is  now  a  curiosity,  if  it 
remains  at  all.  Indeed,  I  have  never  seen  but  one,  and  it  still  stands 
in  what  is  known  as  Pine  Run,  in  Bethel  township.  In  it  the  father 
of  the  writer  of  this  sketch  taught  a  school  of  from  seventy  to 
eighty  scholars,  mostly  young  men  and  women,  more  than  sixty  years 
ago.  Often  have  I  listened  to  the  stories  of  his  experience  with 
the  "big"  boys,  and  of  the  trouble  those  boys  sometimes  caused 
him  in  solving  some  difficult  problem  in  the  ''single"  or  "double 
rule  of  three,"  as  found  in  the  old  "Western  Calculator." 

Ten  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  call  at  the  door  of  that  old  school 
house.  The  man  who  met  me  at  the  door,  and  who  then  owned 
the  house,  informed  me  that  he  had  attended  school  in  that  old 
house  fifty  years  before,  when  my  father  was  the  teacher.  Since  that 
time  that  teacher  and  pupil  have  both  passed  away. 

The  old  log  school  house  of  those  days  has  given  place  to  the  small 
frame  or  brick,  with  their  long  pine  desks  and  seats  extending  almost 
half  way  across  the  room  either  side,  and  a  short  seat  in  front  of 
the  teacher's  desk  for  unruly  boys  and  girls — a  sort  of  "dunce  block," 
so  that  they  might  be  under  the  closer  observation  of  the  teacher. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  greater  number  of  these  houses 
have  been  torn  down  and  replaced  by  others  of  more  modern  style 
and  convenience. 

The  old  blackboard,  2  by  3  feet  in  size,  has  been  discarded,  and  in 
the  majority  of  the  schools  good,  substantial  blackboards  have  taken 
their  place,  many  of  which  are  of  the  best  quality  of  slate.  It  is  still 
to  be  regretted,  however,  that  in  quite  a  number  of  our  schools  the 
blackboards  are  unfit  for  use,  the  window's  destitute  of  blinds,  and 
no  pictures  or  other  decorations  adoru  their  walls  to  make  them 
attractive  or  home  like.     Not  even  a  song  is  sung  by  teacher  or  pupil 
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to  break  the  monotony  of  the  school  room.  Is  it  any  wonder  some 
pupils  dislike  (<>  go  to  school? 

My  worthy  predecessor,  in  his  annual  reports,  speaks  of  the  im- 
provements in  schools  and  school  buildings  during  his  term  of  office, 
as  also  do  the  superintendents  who  preceded  him  during  ihe  last 
twenty-five  years;  yet,  I  doubt  if  any  improvement  in  school  houses, 
made  during  that  period,  can  compare  with  those  of  Rayburn  town- 
ship and  Manorville  borough,  which  wore  made  last  year,  or  those 
now  in  course  of  building  in  Apollo,  Applewold,  and  Yatesboro,  the 
last  to  cost  |4,0()0.()0. 

The  town  schools  are  always  in  the  front  ranks  in  the  way  of 
improvements.  Leechburg  has  been  obliged  to  extend  her  borders, 
six  additional  rooms  having  been  added  within  a  few  years.  The 
best  tea*  hers  arc  always  employed,  and  the  wages  are  almost  equal 
to  the  highest  paid  in  our  county. 

The  Freeport  schools,  while  not  growing  as  rapidly  as  some  of  the 
schools  of  her  neighboring  towns,  has  a  good  school  building,  an 
ffiecient  corps  of  teachers,  a  library  of  about  500  volumes,  and  is 
the  pride  of  the  towm. 

Worthington  three  years  ago  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
school  building,  or  build  a  new  one.  They  chose  the  latter,  and  now 
a  fine  four  roomed  brick  building  furnished  with  the  best  of  furni- 
ture and  provided  with  a  good  supply  of  apparatus  and  a  fine 
library,  a  blessing  to  the  young  people  of  that  community,  an 
ornament  to  the  town  and  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  school 
directors  who  ordered  it  and  to  the  builders  as  well,  is  the  result. 
Prof.  E.  W.  Hall  had  charge  of  the  school  last  year  and  has  been 
re-elected  for  the  coming  term. 

Wicksboro,  in  Rayburn  township,  a  suburb  of  Kittanning,  two 
years  ago  built  a  fine  two-story  brick  school  house.  Four  rooms 
were  furnished  at  once,  but  this  year  it  was  found  necessary  to 
enlarge  and  an  additional  room  was  fitted  up.  A  charter  has  been 
granted  and  no  doubt  before  this  report  reaches  the  printer  in  Har- 
risburg,  Wicksboro  will  be  an  independent  district,  and  in  due  time 
their  schools  will  rank  with  those  of  their  neighboring  towns.  Prof. 
T.  S.  Hutchinson,  of  Manorville,  has  been  elected  principal  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Ford  City,  which  fifteen  years  ago  was  not  even  dreamed  of,  and 
which  a  year  or  two  later  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  is  said  to 
contain  the  largest  plate  glass  works  in  the  world,  and  other  in- 
dustries which  rival  those  of  the  oldest  and  best  towns  in  our 
county,  also  takes  great  pride  in  her  schools.  At  the  time  the 
present  site  w-as  selected  everything  was  bustle  and  hurry.  The 
site  is  not  a  good  one,  owing  to  its  being  situated  near  a  large  swamp, 
and  the  present  board  of  directors,  who  are  men  of  more  than  ordi- 
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nary  intelligence,  and  who  want  to  be  op  with  the  times,  have  pur- 
chased a  new  site,  more  central  in  location,  and  in  a  year  or  two 
the  present  structure  will  be  torn  down  and  a  new  one  built  on  the 
new  site  which  will  rival,  if  not  excel  any  school  building  in  any  of 
our  towns. 

Parker  City.  No  town  in  our  county  has  undergone  greater 
changes  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  of  our  county's  his- 
tory, than  has  the  now  quiet  little  city  of  Parker,  only  city  in 
name.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  the  centre  of  one  of  the  richest 
oil  fields  then  known.  Thousands  of  people  flocked  to  the  town,  and 
vast  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  a  day.  It  became  a  city  with 
all  that  the  word  implies.  Speculators  and  business' -men  almost 
went  wild  with  excitement,  and  "a  flood  of  the  wine  that  man  loveth 
ran  redder  than  blood."  In  their,  wild  excitement  for  gain,  the 
floating  population  cared  nothing  for  schools,  but  in  that  town  as  in 
all  others,  some  good  thinking  men,  who  had  the  welfare  of  future 
generations  at  heart  did  not  forget  to  build  a  school  house.  That 
school  house  gave  place  to  a  better  one,  and  now  Parker  City  can 
boast  of  as  good,  and  perhaps  better  school  house  than  is  found  in 
most  of  the  towns  in  the  surrounding  country.  This  school  con- 
tains one  of  the  largest  libraries  in  the  county,  is  supplied  with  more 
school  apparatus  than  many  other  town  schools,  has  an  able  corps 
of  teachers,  but,  like  the  town  itself,  is  greatly  reduced  in  numbers. 
The  directors  however  are  earnest,  energetic,  progressive  men,  and 
are  determined  to  keep  the  school  up  to  the  highest  possible  standard, 
and  in  the  front  ranks  of  progress  and  education. 

Kittanning  Public  Schools. 

Kit  tanning  boasts  of  her  public  schools.  It  is  claimed  by  many 
of  the  citizens  of  Kittanning  that  they  have  the  finest  schools  in 
the  county,  and  their  school  building  the  best  in  the  State  outside  of 
large  cities.     Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

That  they  have  a  splendid  building  is  not  to  be  questioned;  that 
they  have  most  excellent  schools  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed,  and  that 
they  have  a  fine  corps  of  teachers  is  equally  true. 

The  old  school  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1885.  The  new 
one  is  a  three-story  building,  built  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings. 
It  contains  sixteen  rooms,  a  principal's  office,  and  a  large  auditorium 
on  the  third  floor,  in  which  five  hundred  people  can  be  comfortably 
seated.  This  room  is  intended  for  entertainments,  festivals,  etc. 
A  few  years  ago  the  county  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  this 
hall.  The  basement  is  cemented  and  serves  for  a  play  ground  for 
the  pupils  during  the  inclement  weather,  at  other  times  the  large 
school  yard,  which  has  been  paved  and  arranged  for  this  purpose, 
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affords  ample  play  ground.     In   the  Bummer   time  the   Large  and 
beautiful  shade  trees  which  surround  the  school  mound,  afford  a 

pleasant  retreat  no1  only  for  the  pupils  bu1  for  the  citizens  as  well. 

The  library  includes  books  of  fiction,  poetry,  science,  history,  and 
many  hooks  of  reference.  It  contains  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
volumes,  and  is  open  to  all  citizens,  as  well  as  to  the  pupils  of  the 
school. 

The  school  hae  an  enrollment  of  almost  eight  hundred,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  each  year.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  years  until  it  will  become  necessary  for  the  people  of  Kittanning 
to  enlarge  their  present  school  building-,  or  erect  another.  The 
directors  are  working  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  and  in 
engaging  teachers  always  lake  into  consideration  qualifications  and 
successful  experience. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  schools  for  the  past  year,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  in  most  cases  the  schools  have  advanced  rap- 
idly, and  in  some  cases  the  work  in  the  country  districts  has  been 
equal  to  that  of  the  towns.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  however, 
where  in  my  judgment,  the  schools  might  have  been  better  closed, 
as  the  teacher  was  simply  "keeping"  school  and  drawing  the  pay. 
The  only  persons  benefited  were  the  teacher  and  the  person  who 
received  the  money  for  the  teacher's  board.  Such  instances  were 
very  rare,  and  I  have  since  learned  that  the  directors  are  not  in 
need  of  such  teachers  this  year,  and  they  will  be  obliged  to  seek 
new  fields  or  take  up  some  other  vocation. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  guarded  against  is  the  selection  of 
teachers  without  experience  and  of  immature  years.  In  my  exami- 
nations I  have  endeavored  to  guard  against  the  encouragement  of 
employing  teachers  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  True,  in  some  in- 
stances, they  can  pass  a  better  examination  than  some  teachers  of 
experience  and  who  are  older  in  years,  and  some  times  prove  good 
teachers,  yet  in  most  cases  such  young  teachers  fail  in  securing  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  their  pupils,  or  the  respect  and  sympathy 
of  their  patrons  or  employers.  They  fail  not  from  a  lack  of  book 
knowledge  or  kindliness  of  disposition,  but  from  lack  of  judgment, 
discretion,  and  prudence,  that  which  books  and  teachers  cannot 
impart,  or  superintendents'  certificates  convey  . 

In  this  report  I  have  taken  very  little  or  no  notice  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  our  schools.  The  reader,  if  he  chooses,  may  refer  to  the 
statistical  report  which  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

While  in  this  brief  report  there  are  many  items  of  interest  omitted, 
which  might  have  been  written,  and  many  written  that,  perhaps, 
should  have  been  omitted,  yet  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  under  the 
circumstances,  and  trust  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers. 
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directors,  and  friends  of  education  throughout  the  county,  I  may  be 
able  to  present  a  more  interesting  report  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  our  thanks  are  due  the  directors,  teachers,  patrons, 
and  friends,  and  to  the  different  county  papers  for  their  co-opera- 
tion, sympathy  and  encouragement.  We  can  look  back  over  the 
year's  work  and  feel  that  our  labor  has  not  been  in  vain.  To  the 
coining  year  we  look  forward  with  high  hopes  of  increasing  success. 

May  the  smiles  of  heaven  look  down  upon  and  bless  our  public 
schools. 


BEAVER  COUNTY— Chester  A.  Moore. 


Our  county,  excluding  Beaver  Falls  and  New  Brighton,  which  are 
under  the  supervision  of  their  own  superintendent,  is  divided  into  48 
school  districts.  It  includes  25  townships,  17  boroughs  and  6  inde- 
pendent districts.  There  are  employed  240  teachers,  of  which  81  are 
males  and  159  females.  Forty-six  teachers  had  no  previous  expe- 
rience; S^  have  taught  five  or  more  terms;  39  hold  professional  cer- 
tificates; 57  hold  permanent  certificates;  22  are  graduates  of  State 
normal  schools;  9  are  graduates  of  colleges. 

There  were  enrolled  4,353  male  and  4,174  female  pupils. 

The  total  expenditures  were  $114,224.59.  One  township  paid  a 
salary  of  $28.56.  All  other  townships  paid  higher  salaries,  ranging 
from  $30  to  S40  per  month.  The  salaries  paid  to  teachers  below  the 
high  school  in  the  different  boroughs  ranged  from  $30  to  $70  per 
month. 

In  a  few  cases  successful,  experienced  teachers,  who  were  teaching 
in  primary  grades,  received  less  than  some  inexperienced  teachers 
who  had  a  grade  of  older  pupils,  the  directors  being  imbibed  with  the 
too  general  idea  that  "anybody  can  teach  little  folks."  However, 
there  are  other  districts  where  the  directors  realize  the  importance 
of  having  the  best  teacher  obtainable  in  the  primary  grades  and  pay 
them  accordingly. 

But  few  of  our  teachers  proved  failures  and  incompetent,  there- 
fore, with  these  exceptions  the  schools  prospered. 

The  small-pox  scare,  caused  by  one  who  was  taking  the  disease, 
attending  the  county  institute,  kept  some  of  the  pupils  out  of  school 
for  a  time  and  caused  several  districts  to  close  their  schools  for  three 
weeks;  but  fortunately  the  disease  did  not  spread  to  any  of  the 
schools. 
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We  held  our  annual  summer  institute,  which  was  attended  by 
Dearly  one  hundred  of  our  most  progressive  teachers,  in  August.    In 

addition  to  this,  a  monthly  meeting  of  teachers  was  hold  in  the 
Educational  office,  besides  several  local  institutes  in  different  parts 
of  the  county.  The  feature  of  having  no  "pay"  in  it  keeps  the 
drones  away  from  these  meetings  and  prevents  them  from  getting 

much  valuable  assistance  from  the  talks  of  successful  teachers. 

A  Directors'  Association  was  formed  by  the  directors  at  the 
county  institute,  which  we  believe  will  prove  helpful  in  creating 
greater  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  among  those  who  have 
charge  of  ihe  public  schools  of  the  county. 

Many  valuable  improvements  were  made  during  the  year.  Beaver 
built  a  line  addition  of  four  rooms,  remodeled  the  original  building 
and  beautified  the  school  grounds  at  an  expenditure  of  almost 
$ir),()()0.  I  think  the  new  rooms  are  at  least  lour  feet  smaller  than 
they  should  be,  but  in  other  respects  are  well  arranged  tor  conveni- 
ence and  comfort. 

Rochester  township  built  an  addition  of  two  rooms  to  the  Lacock 
building;  Green  and  Economy  townships  each  erected  a  new  build- 
ing. These  buildings  are  all  neat,  substantial,  commodious,  and 
supplied  with  slate  blackboards  and  with  good  furniture. 

Moon,  New  Sewickley  and  Darlington  districts  painted  their  houses 
and  made  other  improvements. 

The  different  papers  in  the  county  have  done  much  for  the  schools 
in  giving  notice  of  educational  meetings,  reporting  institute  proceed- 
ings, and  publishing  all  notices  concerning  matters  of  educaton. 

For  these  favors  we  wish  to  thank  them  and  all  others,  who  have 
so  generously  assisted  us  during  the  past  year. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY— J.  Anson  Wright. 


The  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  cannot  fail  greatly  to  in- 
terest all  who  delight  in  following  the  story  of  the  world's  progress. 
To  those  who  have  lived  in  the  last  quarter  of  that  century  there  has 
been  given  the  privilege  of  witnessing  marvelous  development  in 
every  department  of  human  activity.  In  harmony  with  the  general 
advance  of  the  times  the  facilities  for  common  school  education  have 
been  improving.  The  onward  movement  has  not- been  without  its 
beneficial  influences  on  the  schools  of  Bedford  county.     Changes  for 
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the  better  have  been  produced  by  1  lie  lengthening  of  the  school  term, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  specially  trained  teachers,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  free  text-book  law,  the  increase  of  the  State  appropria- 
tion, the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  the  purchase 
of  modem  furniture  and  apparatus,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
decoration,  lighting  and  general  convenience  of  school  rooms.  •  Back 
of  these  means  and  measures  has  been  the  powerful  influence  of 
earnest,  wide-awake  school  officials  and  teachers,  whose  reward  is 
the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  they  encountered  in  the 
work. 

Many  interesting  details  have  of  necessity  been  left  out  of  the  fol- 
lowing brief  account  of  the  school  history  of  Bedford  county  for 
the  last  twenty-live  years,  but  if  it  furnishes  a  fair  review  of  the 
era  under  consideration,  we  shall  feel  well  repaid  for  the  time  spent 
in  its  preparation. 

Districts. 

Since  1875  the  number  of  school  districts  in  Bedford  county  has 
increased  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-one.  The  increase  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  formation  of  three  independent  districts.  New  Enter- 
prise in  1881,  Mechanics  in  1886,  and  Loysburg  in  1892;  by  the  incor- 
poration of  four  new7  boroughs,  Hyndnian  in  1878,  New  Paris  in  1883, 
Mann's  Choice  in  1887,  and  Hopewell  in  1895;  and  by  the  formation 
of  six  new  townships.  West  St.  Clair  from  St.  Clair  in  1875,  Bloom- 
field  from  Woodbury  in  1876,  King  from  Union  in  1876,  Maim  from 
Southampton  in  1876,  Kirnmel  from  King  aud  Union  in  1890,  and 
Lincoln  from  Union  in  1S99. 

Wages. 

For  the  school  year  ending  in  June,  1875,  the  average  monthly 
salary  of  male  teachers  was  $38.65,  and  of  female  teachers  $31.84. 
That  standard  has  not  been  reached  in  the  quarter  century  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  in  1895.  when 
the  average  salary  of  male  teachers  was  $38.43.  In  1896  this  average 
fell  to  $34.97,  while  the  average  for  the  decade  beginning  in  1891 
was  $34.92.  In  the  case  of  male  teachers  the  farthest  departure 
from  the  standard  of  1875  occurred  in  1889,  when  the  average  was 
$26.97,  while  in  the  case  of  female  teachers  the  lowest  point  was 
reached  in  1881,  when  the  average  was  823.00.  In  1888  the  average 
salary  of  male  teachers  was  $34.36,  which  was  the  highest  for  the 
decade  beginning  in  1881.  For  the  year  closing  in  June,  1900,  the 
average  salary  of  male  teachers  was-  $32.57,  and  of  female  teachers 
$27.09,  while  for  the  twenty  five  years  of  which  this  was  the  last, 
the  general  average  was  $32.95  for  male  and  $27.24  for  female 
teachers.  We  note,  uot  with  pride,  that  the  high  wages  of  1875  w7ere 
paid  when  the  county  received  but  $5,090.41   State  appropriation, 
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and  thai  the  wages  now  are  lower  by  fourteen  per  cent,  than  thej 
were  twenty-live  years  ago,  though  our  Stale  appropriation  for  the 
year  just  closing  was  $47,572.46.  It  is  true  the  monthly  cost  of  edu- 
cation per  pupil  lias  somewhat  increased.  Still,  we  owe  it  to  the 
memory  of  our  ancestors,  to  say  nothing  of  a  greater  responsibility 
to  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  to  raise  the  average 
salary  of  teachers  and  to  keep  it  up,  even  though  the  State  appro- 
priation has  lately  been  reduced  orfe-eleventh  and  the  school  term 
increased  one-sixth. 

Buildings  and  Equipment. 

In  187.1  nearly  all  the  schoolhouses  in  Bedford  county  were  one- 
room  buildings.  There  was  little  need  for  any  other  for  there  were 
at  that  time  but  live  graded  schools  in  the  county,  Bedford,  Everett, 
Schellsburg,  Rainsburg  and  Woodbury.  To-day  we  have  thirty-four 
graded  schools  occupying  one  hundred  and  two  rooms.  In  many  of 
the  older  houses  great  long  desks  of  home  manufacture  faced  the 
walls  and  extended  along  the  sides  of  the  room.  These  were  used 
by  the  larger  pupils,  who  sat  on  benches,  their  backs  to  the  school. 
For  the  smaller  children  two  long  benches  were  placed  lengthwise 
in  the  room,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ten-plate  stove.  When  the 
teacher  permitted  it,  there  was  constant  exchanging  of  seats  be- 
tween pupils  in  the  torrid  centre  of  the  room  and  those  along  its 
frigid  sides.  The  blackboard  seldom  contained  more  than  from  one 
to  five  square  yards  of  surface,  and  that  upon  a  glossy  poorly 
painted  board.  As  to  apparatus,  even  so  late  as  1884  Superintend- 
ent Cessna  reported  that  two  hundred  and  forty  •  schools  in  the 
county  were  "without  apparatus  worth  mentioning."  In  one  of  his 
earlier  reports  it  is  stated  that  the  schools  had  "no  maps,  charts, 
globes,  or  anything  of  that  sort  at  all."  Progress  in  all  these  lines 
was  rapid  and  marked.  Whilst  the  six  new  rural  school  houses 
built  in  ISTo  were  all  except  one  supplied  with  furniture  of  home 
manufacture,  by  1882  nearly  all  new  houses  and  a  few  of  the  old 
one*  were  being  supplied  with  patent  furniture;  and  though  in 
1884  it  was  reported  by  the  superintendent  that  one  hundred  rooms 
still  contained  "injurious"  furniture,  it  is  stated  in  the  annual  report 
for  1896  that  but  eight  houses  were  not  supplied  with  good  furni- 
ture. To-day  all  our  school  rooms  are  supplied  wholly  or  in  part 
with  patent  furniture.  Single  desks  are  used  in  the  high  school 
room  at  Bedford,  Everett,  Hyndman  and  Saxton. 

Previous  to  1890  there  were  not  a  dozen  slate  boards  in  the  county 
outside  the  leading  borough  schools.  Now  about  two-thirds  of  the 
schools  have  slate  blackboards.  In  his  last  annual  report,  1890,  Mr. 
Cessna,  who  had  constantly  been  urging  the  purchase  of  supplies 
and  equipment  and  reporting  "no  apparatus  worth  speaking  of," 
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notes  that  during  the  year  then  closed  more  new  houses  were  bnilt 
and  of  a  better  kind,  and  more  new  furniture  was  bought  than 
during  any  previous  year.  In  his  first  report,  1891,  Mr.  Potts  states 
that  many  maps,  charts,  cabinets,  blocks  and  especially  slate  boards 
were  bought  during  the  year  which  had  just  closed.  That  there  may 
be  too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  frequently  proved.  In  his  report  for 
1897  Mr.  Potts  notes  that  the  "chart  fiend"  had  become  a  nuisance 
and  that  during  the  year  closing  in  1S97  not  a  single  chart  was 
bought  in  the  county.  By  1893  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  county 
had  been  supplied  with  a  flag,  largely  through  the  patriotism  and 
generosity  of  the  American  Mechanics  and  the  Sons  of  America. 

A  new  building  was  erected  at  Pleasantville  in  1879;  at  Saxton, 
New  Enterprise  and  St.  Clairsville  in  1881;  at  Everett  and  Hyndman 
in  1885;  at  Bedford  in  1888;  at  Stonerstown  in  1898.  The  best  school 
building  in  the  county  is  at  Bedford.  It  has  sixteen  rooms,  besides 
a  large  assembly  hall,  is  heated  by  a  furnace,  supplied  with  modern 
furniture  and  apparatus,  and  fitted  with  a  first  class  ventilating 
apparatus.  Excepting  the  assembly  room  and  the  ventilating  sys- 
tem, the  buildings  at  Everett,  Saxton,  Hopewell  and  Stonerstown, 
have  the  same  conveniences  as  the  one  at  Bedford.  Libraries  num- 
bering from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  volumes  are  to  be  found 
in  the  schools  at  Pleasantville,  Everett  and  Bedford.  Smaller  li- 
braries have  been  collected  at  St.  Clairsville,  Rainsburg,  Schellsburg, 
Saxton  and  a  few7  other  schools  in  the  county. 

County  Institute. 

In  no  other  feature  of  our  educational  progress  has  our  advance- 
ment been  more  marked  than  in  the  character  of  the  county  insti- 
tute. On  September  1,  1856,  at  Bedford,  "a  number  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  common  school  education  met  in  the  basement  of  the 
Lutheran  church  and  proceeded  to  organize  a  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion." That  institute  was  in  session  three  days  and  had  for  its 
officers  Rev.  Henry  Heckerman,  of  Bedford;  N.  E.  Gilds,  of  St. 
Clair;  James  S.  Tussey,  of  Middle  Woodbury,  and  John  Mower,  of 
Bedford. 

During  the  morning  session  of  September  2,  "on  motion,  the  mem- 
bers present  proceeded  in  a  familiar  way  to  give  their  views  and 
experiences,  which  proved  interesting  to  all  present  and  elicited 
much  satisfaction."  Again,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  "on 
motion,  Mr.  Pollock,  principal  of  the  Allegheny  Male  and  Female 
Seminary  (at  Rainsburg),  was  called  upon  to  deliver  an  address  on 
the  subject  of  Education."  The  association  held  another  institute 
at  St.  Clairsville  in  November  of  the  same  year,  another  at  New 
Enterprise  in  February,  1857,  another  at  Bloody  Run  (Everett),  in 
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December,  L857.  There  were  twenty-six  teachers  in  attendance  at 
the  meeting  lasl  mentioned,  representing  six  near-by  townships.  In 
the  early  sixties  semi-annual  meetings  of  the  association  were  held, 
asually  al  Bedford.  The  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was 
never  large  and  not  all  who  did  attend  were  members  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

The  annual  institute  for  the  year  1875  was  held  in  Nicodemus 
Hall,  Bedford,  during  the  week  beginning  September  3,  Superintend- 
ent J.  W.  Hughes  acting  as  president.  Trot'.  H.  G.  Weimer,  of 
Bedford,  was  chosen  vice  president,  Maggie  E.  Mawer  recording  sec- 
retary, and  Prof.  J.  IT.  Cessna  treasurer.  Able  assistance  was 
given  by  the  principals  of  the  local  normal  schools,  as  instructors, 
and  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Herr,  of  Pittsburgh,  as  lecturer,  and  Mrs.  Anna 
R.  Diehl,  of  New  York,  as  elocutionist.  In  succeeding  annual  insti- 
tutes the  number  of  instructors  procured  from  institutions  outside 
of  the  county  gradually  increased,  and  the  evening  sessions  came 
by  degrees  to  a  higher  standard  of  entertainment  and  culture.  For 
example,  in  the  evening  sessions  of  the  annual  institue  of  1882,  be- 
sides able  addresses  and  readings  by  such  prominent  citizens  and 
teachers  of  the  county  as  M.  A.  Points,  R.  C.  McNamara,  B.  H. 
Hunt,  J.  G.  Krichbaum,  and  W.  R.  Vaughan,  there  were  lectures 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  and  by  Col.  J.  P. 
Sanford.  The  literary  and  musical  programme  rendered  by  local 
talent  on  Friday  evening  of  that  week  was  supplemented  by  an 
exhibition  in  drawing  by  Prof.  Geo.  E.  Little,  of  Washington,  D,  C. 

In  later  years  the  programme  for  the  day  sessions  has  included 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  educators  in  this  country, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  E.  A.  Angell,  E.  E.  Higbee,  E.  E. 
White,  A.  E.  Winship,  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Theo.  B.  Noss,  E.  O.  Lyte. 
G.  M.  D.  Eckels,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  C.  C.  Rounds,  Henry  Houck,  John 
<J.  Stewart,  Geo.  I.  Aldrich,  W.  W.  Black  and  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr. 
Among  our  evening  lecturers  may  be  mentioned  Conwell,  Bain, 
Hedley,  Perkins,  Ingalls,  Tourgee,  Wendling,  De  Motte  and  Wat- 
terson.  Since  1800  a  special  musical  director  has  been  engaged 
each  year  to  conduct  the  music  of  the  institute  and  every  teacher 
has  been  supplied  with  a  song  book.  In  the  sixties  the 
teachers  tried  as  best  they  could  without  a  book  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  superintendent  the  singing  of  a  hymn  or  a 
song,  more  or  less  familiar,  and  later,  a  glee  club  or  a  choir  rendered 
occasional  selections  for  the  institute.  Formerly  the  attendance  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  was  not  universal  as  is  practically  the  case 
to-day.  In  1804  there  were  three  hundred  and  four  teachers  in  the 
county  and  all  but  nine  of  them  attended  the  county  institute;  in 
1800  also  the  attendance  was  good,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  being 
present  out  of  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-live.     Class  drills 
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and  the  query  box  were  prominent  features  of  the  earlier  institutes. 
In  our  later  ones  the  topics  discussed  have  related  not  only  to  school 
discipline  and  general  experience  in  the  school  room,  as  in  former 
years,  but  also  to  psychology,  pedagogy,  methods,  the  history  of 
education,  child  study  and  kindred  subjects.  The  splendid  course 
of  evening  lectures  and  entertainments  is  the  only  attraction  of  its 
kind  presented  to  the  people  of  the  county,  and  this,  in  connection 
with  the  high  character  of  the  day  instruction,  makes  the  county  in- 
stitute with  us  the  educational  and  literary  event  of  the  year. 

Normal  Schools. 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  previous  to  1875  there  were 
no  schools  in  the  county  except  the  public  schools  and  what  was  then 
known  as  the  County  Normal  School.     For  twelve  years  this  school 
had  been  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent  who,  to  quote  ac- 
curately "always  labored  to  secure  for  it  a  faculty  of  normal  school 
teachers."     This  school  was  attended  each  year  by  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  students.     In  his  last  annual  report,  that  of  1875, 
Superintendent    Fisher    advised:     ''Keep    up    the    County    Normal 
School.     Have  but  one,  make  that  one  as  efficient  as  possible  and 
work  up  our  home  talent."     However,  during  the  summer  of  1875 
five  select  schools  were  opened  in  the  county,  one  at  Bedford,  one  at 
Woodbury,  one  at  Schellsburg,  one  at  Everett  and  one  at  Rains- 
burg,  with  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  "more  than  two  hundred 
teachers,  besides  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  prospective  teachers." 
Such  schools  were  at  the  time  regarded  as  a  new  feature.     Since 
then  the  system  of  local  normal  schools  has  flourished  in  the  county, 
providing  opportunity  near  home  for  teachers  to  improve  their  qual- 
ifications for  the  profession,  and  affording  to  the  various  principals 
of  these  schools  a  nearer  approach  to  that  permanency  of  position 
and  employment  which  is  essential  if  teaching  is  to  take  its  stand 
on  an  equal  footing  with  other  more  favored,  if  not  less  worthy, 
professions.     This  year  there  are  fourteen   of  these   local  normal 
schools  in  the  county  with  a  total  enrollment  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  including  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  who  have  taught 
one  or  more  terms,  eighty-five  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  others  who  are  thus  availing  themselves  of 
a  few  weeks  of  schooling  in  addition  to  that  provided  by  the  public 
schools. 

Along  with  these  schools  may  be  mentioned  the  Bedford  Classical 
Academy,  established  in  1893  by  Dr.  Lawrence  M.  Colfelt,  now  of 
Philadelphia.  The  institution  was  designed  to  afford  its  pupils  an 
academic  training  beyond  that  provided  in  the  common  schools  and 
also  to  prepare  for  college  any  who  contemplated  taking  a  collegiate 
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course.  After  successfully  conducting  the  school  for  three  years 
Dr.  Colfell  became  associated  with  the  faculty  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  Prof.  0.  V.  Smith  took  charge  of  the  academy  at 
Bedford.  This  year  he  reports  au  enrollmenl  of  fifty,  fifteen  of 
whom  are  in  the  ait  departmenl  of  the  school. 

New  Laws  :m<l  Features. 

In  common  with  her  sister  counties  in  the  Slate,  Bedford  county 
has  profited  greatly  as  a  result  of  various  legislative  enactments 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  In  1887  the  minimum  school  term 
was  changed  from  five  to  six  months,  bui  the  change  did  not  meet" 
with  g<  neral  favor  in  the  county.  In  his  report  for  1889  Mr.  Cessna 
says,  "the  six  months'  term  has  not  been  a  positive  hem  tit  to  many 
of  the  country  districts,  one  month  amounting  to  mere  nothing."  Yet, 
during  the  decade  beginning  with  1888  the  average  attendance  in- 
creased 1,587,  though  the  enrollment  had  increased  but  827.  In  1899. 
the  minimum  term  was  lengthened  to  seven  months.'  The  seven 
months'  term  had  its  first  trial  during  the  year  just  closing.  The 
reports  for  the  year  show  a  decrease  in  the  enrollment  from  11,378 
to  11,017.  and  in  the  average  attendance  from  7,759  to  7,521.  How- 
ever, the  average  monthly  per  cent,  of  attendance  increased  from 
85  to  87  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  every  day  of  the  term 
increased  from  856  to  875. 
.  The  compnlsory  attendance  law  euacted  in  1805  and  amended  in 
L897  has  not  been  uniformly  successful.  After  a  four  years'  trial  of 
it  Mr!  Potts  states  in  his  report  for  1899:  "The  compulsory  law  in 
very  many  districts  is  a  dead  letter — even  worse.  Pupils  that  would 
attend  if  there  were  no  such  law  upon  the  statute  books,  stay  at 
home  because  there  is  such  a  law."  This  condition  of  affairs  is  due 
partly  to  the  indifference  of  parents  but  chiefly  to  the  negligence 
of  directors  who  in  some  cases  make  no  pretence  of  enforcing  the 
law  and  in  other  cases  only  a  pretense.  People  will  think  more  of 
the  law  when  once  it  is  consistently  and  persistently  enforced. 

The  free  text-book  law  enacted  in  1893  was  pronounced  a  success 
from  the  start.  By  its  provisions  all  the  pupils  of  the  various 
schools  have  all  the  books  they  heed  to  pursue  the  adopted  course 
of  study.  To  show  one  great  benefit  derived  from  this  law  no 
further  comment  is  needed  than  that  before  its  passage  many  of  the 
pupils  did  not  have  the  necessary  books  to  pursue  all  the  branches 
commonly  taught  in  the  schools. 

Physiology,  "the  new  branch,"  was  in  1885  first  required  by  law  to 
be  taught  in  tin1  schools  of  the  county.  "It  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion in  some  parts  of  the  county  and  in  many  districts  was  not 
taught  as  the  law  requires."  To-day  it  is  being  taught  everywhere 
in  the  county  with,  but  little  opposition.    ■ 
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During  Mr.  Cessna's  first  term  educntional  meetings  and  district 
Institutes  wore  inaugurated  as  a  new  feature.  They  have  been  a 
factor  in  our  progress,  educating  the  public  to  demand  a  higher 
standard  of  schools  and  creating  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the 
school  work  of  the  county. 

For  three  years  beginning  with  1807,  Broad  Top  township  em- 
ployed a  district  superintendent.  During  that  time  there  was  gen- 
eral and  marked  improvement  in  the  schools  of  the  township.  The 
plan  has  been  discontinued,  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  dis- 
trict regarding  it  an  unnecessary  expense  and  voting  against  it.  In 
.many  townships,  particularly  the  larger  ones,  a  district  superin- 
tendent is  almost  indispensable.  He  has  the  time  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  assist  in  the  gradation  and  promotion  of  pupils,  to  see  that 
the  schools  are  furnished  with  the  necessary  text-books  and  sup- 
plies, that  the  compulsory  law  is  complied  with,  that  educational 
meetings  and  institutes  are  regularly  held,  and  that  public  interest 
in  the  schools  is  kept  alive.  Free  text-books  were  used  in  Broad  Top 
township  for  about  ten  years  before  the  law  of  1893  was  passed, 
and  the  township  has  long  been  leading  in  the  average  salary  paid  to 
teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  closer  supervision  has  been  only  tempo- 
rarily discontinued  in  Broad  Top  and  that  the  directors  of  that  town- 
ship, as  also  of  other  townships,  will  soon  avail  themselves  of  the 
invaluable  services  of  a  good  district  superintendent. 

During  the  incumbency  of  Superintendent  Potts  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  schools  of  the  county  was  issued.  Such  a'  report,  in 
pamphlet  form  has  been  issued  every  year  since  1800,  with  the  result 
that  since  that  date  we  have  a  full  and  accurate  record  of  the 
schools  as  well  as  a  complete  history  of  their  progress.  In  the  last 
decade  also  the  county  course  of  study  was  put  into  operation,  the 
teachers'  term  report  was  introduced,  and  common  school  gradua- 
tions were  provided  for.  These  features  have  greatly  promoted  the 
efficiency  of  the  common  school  system  in  this  county. 

The  County  Superintendency. 

Previous  to  1875  the  county  superintendents  of  Bedford  county 
were  T.  R.  Gettys,  1854  to  1857;  Henry  Heckerman,  1857  to  18G0; 
George  Sigafoos,  1800  to  18G3;  J.  W.  Dickerson,  1803  to  1800,  and 
H.  W.  Fisher,  1800  to  1S75. 

James  W.  Hughes,  then  of  Everett,  but  now  of  the  Shippensburg 
State  Normal  School,  was  elected  to  the  superintendency  in  1875 
and  re-elected  in  1878.  At  both  these  elections  H.  G.  Weimer,  of 
Bedford,  was  also  an  aspirant  for  the  office,  and  in  the  former  one 
received  twenty  votes,  to  ninety  for  Mr.  Hughes.  J.  H.  Cessna,  now 
of  Altoona,  was  the  successful  candidate  in  the  election  of  1881. 
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111  that  election  (lie  vote  stood  fifty-nine  for  Mr.  Cessna,  thirty-six 
for  Mr.  Hughes,  and  two  for  Hiram  Winters,  of  Hopewell.  In  1884 
C.  J.  Tolls,  then  of  Pleasant  ville.  wilh  forty-six  votes,  and  VV.  H. 
douse,  of  Woodbury,  with  thirteen  \oics,  were  unsuccessful  can- 
didates against  Mr.  Cessna,  who  received  eighty-seven  votes.  In 
1881  Mr.  Cessna  was  elected  to  a  third  term,  receiving  eighty-tnree 
votes  as  againsl  sixty  one  for  C.  J.  Potts,  and  seven  for  Mr.  X.  S. 
Replogle,  then  of  South  Woodbury.  Ju  189U  the  candidates  for  the 
superintendency  were  C.  J.  Potts,  then  of  Schellsburg;  N.  S.  K-  plogle, 
then  of  Saxfon,  and  D.  W.  Snyder,  of  Monroe  township.  On  the 
first  ballot  Mr.  Potts  received  one  hundred  and  twenty  votes,  Mr. 
Replogle  forty,  and  Mr.  Snyder  fifteen.  In  IS!):}  by  a  vote  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  nine  Mr.  Polls  was  elected  to  his  second  term.  At 
this  election  1).  C.  Stunkard,  of  the  Bedford  schools,  received  twenty- 
two  votes;  J.  A.  Wright,  of  Schellsburg,  twenty  votes,  and  E.  E. 
McCurdy,  of  Everett,  sixteen  votes.  In  1896  Mr.  l'otts  received 
ninety-six  votes  against  ninet3*-four  for  his  opponents,  twenty-six 
being  east  for  J.  K.  Ritchey,  of  Woodbury,  and  sixty  six  for  J.  A. 
Wright.  There  were  three  candidates  for  the  superintendency  in 
1899,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  day  for  the  election  Mr.  Potts  with- 
drew from  the  contest,  leaving  but  two  names  to  be  presented  to 
the  convention.  In  the  election  that  followed  D.  C.  Stunkard  re- 
ceived forty-seven  votes  and  J.  A.  Wright  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  votes. 

Changes  and  Contrasts. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
18  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  in  the  county,  and  of  51 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  female  teachers.  The  number  of  districts 
has  increased  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-one;  the  number  of  schools 
from  223  to  325;  the  number  of  school  children  from  9,014  to  11,017; 
the  average  length  of  term  from  5  1-10  months  to  7  1-9. months;  the 
average  attendance  from  5,501  to  7,521;  the  cost  of  each  pupil  per 
month  from  $0.85  to  fl.ll  (1899);  the  State  appropriation  from  $5,- 
090.41  to  $47,572.10;  the  total  annual  receipts  from  $57,515.18  to 
8110.177.49  (1899);  the  total  annual  expenditures  from  $55,351.06  to 
$102,308.80  (1899). 

The  number  of  mills  levied  for  school  purposes  has  decreased 
from  5.57  (1875).  to  5.1  (1899),  end  the  number  for  building  purposes 
from  3.9  to  2.01.  No  statistics  are  at  hand  concerning  teachers' 
certificates  previous  to  1890.  In  that  year  there  were  ten  teachers 
holding  State  normal  diplomas;  11  permanent  certificates;  46  pro- 
fessional and  230  provisional  certificates.  Among  the  teachers  for 
the  year  closing  there  were  40  holding  State  normal  diplomas;  20 
permanent  certificates;  52  professional  and  229  provisional  certifi- 
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cates.     In  the  number  of  schools  Byndman  increased  from  one  to 

seven,  Saxton  from  one  to  live,  Everett  from  three  to  nine,  New  Paris 
from  one  to  three,  Hopewell  from  one  to  three,  and  Bedford  from 
seven  to  twelve. 

Conclusion. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  our  schools  for  the  comparatively 
brief  period  of  twenty-live  years  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  changes  along  all  educational  lines. 
The  records  for  the  time  give  evidence  that  those  who  bore  a  leading 
part  in  the  school  history  of  this  era,  whether  teachers  or  official, 
worked  with  fidelity  in  the  cause  of  education  and  strove  earnestly 
both  to  advance  professionally  and  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
common  school  system. 

The  defects  of  the  schools  of  a  few7  years  ago  are  looked  upon  with 
the  consciousness  that  some  of  the  same  as  well  as  other  defects 
exist  in  the  schools  of  to-day.  It  is  hazardous  to  prophesy;  yet  with- 
out a  prophet's  vision  we  believe  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  im- 
provement in  the  schools  and  the  school  system  during  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  is  likely  to  eclipse  that  recorded  of  the  last. 

On  the  evening  of  May  28,  1000,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  taking 
part  in  a  joint  meeting  of  the  school  directors  and  the  citizens  of 
Bloomfield  township,  who  had  assembled  to  consider  the  advisability 
and  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  central  graded  school,  with 
a  high  school  course,  for  the  accommodation,  in  one  building,  of  all 
the  children  of  that  township.  No  action  by  Ihe  board  was  taken  at 
the  meeting,  but  the  project  was  earnestly  discussed  in  all  its  phases. 
It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  after  due  consideration  of  the  matter, 
action  will  be  taken  toward  that  centralization  and  grading  of  rural 
schools,  which  though  a  new  feature  in  this  county  to-day,  is  likely 
to  be  more  familiar  to  both  county  and  State  in  the  near  future. 

Bedford,  Pa.,  June  1,  1000. 


BEBKS  COUNTY— Eli  M.  Bapp. 


It  is  with  feelings  of  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  report,  not- 
withstanding the  extension  of  the  minimum  school  term  to  seven 
months,  an  increase  in  the  average  monthly  wages  of  our  teachers. 
It  was  confidently  predicted  that  the  directors  throughout  the  county 
would  lower  the  compensation  of  teachers  sufficiently   to  make  up 
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for  the  expense  of  the  added  month.  There  wax  the  usual  fluctua- 
tion of  salaries.  Ten  <lisi  litis  increased  the  salaries  while  nine  made 
Blight  reductions.  Many  districts  were  wishing  for  a  longer  term 
bu1  larked  the  moral  courage  to  inn-ease  the  same.  II  was  a  wise1 
move  to  lengthen  the  term  as  it  brings  an  additional  month  of 
schooling  to  thousands  of  children. 

Salaries. 

Pennsylvania  might  do  well  in  imitating  the  example  of  some  other 
states  and  fix  a.  minimum  salary  for  teachers.  An  equitable  and 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  teacher's  salary  question  seems  as 
far  away  as  ever.  Many  and  various  are  the  systematic  plans  that 
have  been  devised  for  securing  a  just  gradation  of  salaries  but 
each  of  them  is  open  to  some  vital  objection.  Payment  according  to 
length  of  service  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  teacher  like  wine, 
improves  with  age.  But  the  teacher,  like  the  wine,  may  soar  with 
age  instead  of  ripen,  and  the  value  of  his  services  steadily  deteriorate. 
To  pay  the  teachers  according  to  their  grade  of  certificate  is  no  less 
unjust.  Scholarship  and  college  degrees  are  no  measure  of  teach- 
ing efficiency.  Some  of  our  best  teachers — those  who  are  the  very 
salt  of  the  earth — never  saw  the  inside  of  a  college  or  normal  school. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  largely  regulate  the  average  teacher's 
pay.  When  people  buy  any  thing,  they  buy  it  for  as  little  as  they 
can,  education  as  well  as  oilier  things.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
there  are  three  means  through  which  teachers  may  get  better  pay: 

1.  By  offering  better  service. 

2.  By  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  teachers'. 

3.  By  an  increased  demand  for  the  teacher's  service. 

The  increase  of  the  average  monthly  wages  for  both  male  and 
female  teachers  during  the  last  twentj-five  3'ears  was  only  a  trifle 
over  $1.00.  Twenty-live  years  ago  Kobeson  and  Greenwich  paid 
the  lowest  salaries,  $26  per  month -respectively,  while  Loagswamp 
paid  the  highest,  $39.80.  To-day  Pike  and  Kuscombmanor  pay  the 
lowest,  $25  and  $26  per  month  respectively,  while  Heidelberg  pays 
the  highest,  $10.  It  is  hardly  possible  in  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth 
century  to  think  of  teachers  who  carry  in  the  coal,  split  the  kind- 
ling wood,  scrub  the  schoolhouse  floor,  thrash  the  unruly  boys,  and 
'•give  satisfaction"  in  their  teaching,  all  for  the  munificent  and 
princely  salary  of  $2.")  per  month,  and  board  themselves,  and  then 
"show  their  professional  spirit"  by  spending  their  slender  savings 
in  attending  a  summer  school  during  vacation. 

School  Buildings. 

Twelve  of  the  very  best  buildings  in  the  county  were  erected  dur- 
ing the  past  school  year.     The  Conrad  Wciser  public  school  building 
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at  Oakbrook,  in  Cumru,  is  one  of  the  finest  six-roomed  buildings  in 
the  county.  The  exterior  is  entirely  of  brown  stone  and  presents 
an  excellent  appearance.  All  the  latest  appliances  have  been  used. 
Exeter  erected  a  handsome  two-roomed  building  at  St.  Lawrence 
and  graded  the  schools.  Albany  and  Windsor  erected  the  handsom- 
est one-roomed  building  this  year.  Four  additional  schools  were 
opened,  increasing  the  number  to  511.  Of  the  many  counties  in 
the  State,  this  county  in  the  matter  of  school  buildings,  stands  well 
to  the  front,  and  the  men  who  built  them  deserve  the  respect  of 
their  consituents.  But  in  this  epoch  of  Brick  vs.  Brain,  let  us  not 
forget  that  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  build  a  $30,000  school  house  and 
put  in  a  $30.00  teacher.  The  rural  school  house  of  to-day  is  a  vast 
improvement  upon  the  primitive  log  cabin  of  our  grandfathers,  with 
its  slab  benches  and  greased  paper  windowsxbnt  it  is  yet  a  long  way 
in  many  instances  from  what  it  should  be.  More  attention  should 
be  given  to  durability,  convenience  and  architectural  appearance. 
In  comparing  our  county  jail  with  its  well  graded  grounds  and  lawns, 
its  appliances  and  apparatus,  its  conveniences  for  prisoners,  with 
some  of  our  outlying  rural  school  buildings,  we  must  almost  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  people  care  more  for  their  criminals  than 
for  their  boys  and  girls  and  put  more  intelligence  and  money  and 
skill  into  the  jail  buildings  than  to  house  their  own  children.  Our 
children  have  a  right  to  have  a  yard  that  is  properly  graded,  planted 
with  flowers  and  shrubs  and  trees,  and  kept  in  suitable  condition. 
They  have  also  a  right  to  decent  outbuildings.  There  are  still  a 
few  of  those  "disgraceful  and  devil-  devised  dens  with  sin-scratched 
and  sin-producing  suggestions."  There  is  scarcely  a  sounder  prin- 
ciple in  pedagogy  than  that  care  begets  care;  order,  order;  cleanliness, 
cleanliness,  and  beauty,  beauty. 

Libraries. 

At  every  one  of  our  eleven  local  institutes  held  during  the  past 
year,  the  principal  topic  of  discussion  was  school  libraries,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  agitation  more  libraries  were  started  and  more  vol- 
umes added  to  the  old  ones  than  ever  before.  Out  of  the  fifty-five 
school  districts  forty-two  have  one  or  more  libraries  containing  ten 
or  more  volumes.  Libraries  were  found  in  116  schools  out  of  a 
total  of  511.  Not  a  volume  was  reported  in  any  of  the  schools  of 
the  following  districts:  Amity,  Union.  District,  Pike,  Upper  Bern, 
Centreport,  Brecknock,  Albany,  Windsor.  Pleasantville,  Earl,  Rich- 
mond and  Maidencreek.  Oley  and  Washington  have  fifty  or  more 
volumes  in  each  school.  No  system  of  education  is  complete  that 
is  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  is  derived  from  the  text-book 
merely,  and  no  school  is  complete  that  has  no  library.  The  law  gives 
directors  the  power  to  expend  public  funds  for  this  purpose  and  ex- 
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pects  them  to  do  it.  Each  hoard  in  the  count}  should  al  least  ap- 
propriate $5.00  yearly  per  school  for  hooks.  The  literature  of  school 
libraries  is  taken  into  the  homes;  a  deeper  interesl  on  the  parents' 
part  LS  aroused;  and  a  warmer  feeling  lor  the  school  is  the  result. 
Xo  money  was  ever  invested  that  pays  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 
In  rural  schools  there  should  be  a  natural  history  library.  The  true 
test  el'  our  civilization  and  culture  is  the  kind  of  home  in  which  we 
are  content  to  live,  and  the  influence  of  our  schools  should  help 
to  form  a  disposition  lor  those  things  that  make  home  life  happy 
and  healthy.  If  the  farmer's  girl  can  be  taught  decoration  at  school, 
she  will  want  pictures  and  flowers  and  embroidery  when  she  be- 
comes a  woman;  if  a  farmer's  boy  can  be  taught  to  love  books  when 
he  is  at  school  he  will  have  a  library  in  his  home  when  he  becomes 
a  man. 

Free  Text-Books. 

The  free  text-book  law  is  to-day  considered  the  most  just  of  all 
educational  legislation.  Like  every  thing  new,  this  law7  had  at  first 
its  silly  detractors,  who  asked,  "Why  not  furnish  clothes  as  well 
as  books?''  It  was  thought  that  the  use  of  free  text-books  would 
cause  the  communication  of  contagious  diseases.  Diseases  may  be 
communicated  by  means  of  second-hand  books  but  physicians  have 
not  yet  heard  of  any  such  eases.  Other  equally  absurd  objections 
were  made  but  its  success  is  so  pronounced  that  the  passing  of 
this  law  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of 
our  schools.  It  marked  a  new7  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  rural 
schools  of  this  county. 

Compulsory  Education. 

The  amended  compulsory  act  is-  generally  enforced  throughout  the 
county  and  the  opposition  to  it  is  rapidly  dying  out.  There  is  a 
marked  increased  attendance  in  the  schools  since  the  enactment  of 
this  law.  Patrons  are  somewhat  scared  since  the  courts  of  the 
county — the  first  in  the  State — imprisoned  a  father  for  openly  and 
defiantly  violating  the  law7  and  refusing  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs. 
There  are  still  some  people  who  believe  in  rigidly  enforcing  the 
compulsory  law  and  bravely  urging  as  a  panacea  for  all  ills,  educa- 
tion, but  they  are  not  willing  to  have  their  school  tax  increased 
in  order  that  the  schools  may  be  more  efficient,  and  that  those 
who  teach  their  children  may  have  decent  pay  for  their  work.  The 
supreme  duty  of  the  State  is  universal  education.  The  school  must 
be  placed  within  easy  reach  of  every  child  born  into  American  citizen- 
ship, and  in  some  wise  way,  it  must  be  seen,  that  he  goes  to  school. 
Whatever  else  may  be  done,  this  must  not  be  left  undone.     The 
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teacher  must  place  his  hands  in  blessing  on  the  head  of  every  child 
born  under  our  flag. 

Scientific  Temperance  Teaching. 

The  scientific  temperance  idea  is  one  of  the  great  educational 
features  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  No  educational  legis- 
lation was  more  bitterly  opposed  by  our  people  and  still  is  in  a 
few  sections  than  this.  In  view  of  the  experiments  and  statements 
on  alcohol  by  Prof.  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  University,  the  cause  is 
undergoing  a  crisis.  We  do  not  countenance  the  enthusiasts  who,  in 
their  zeal  to  drown  the  "demon  rum"  get  outside  the  breastworks  of 
truth;  neither  have  we  any  sympathy  with  those  who  would  throw 
out  all  temperance  instruction  from  schools,  because  some  of  the  text- 
books make  statements  that  are  not  in  accordance  with  scientifically 
ascertained  facts.  We  hope  that  there  will  be  a  modification  of  the 
so-called  official  text-books  so  as  to  satisfy  the  great  body  of  sci- 
entists. A  story  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  which  has  an 
educational  moral.  A  little  girl's  mother  had  called  her  to  the 
window  to  look  at  an  unusually  beautiful  morning  sky.  The  heavens 
were  gorgeous  in  crimson,  purple  and  orange.  "What  does  that 
make  you  think  of,  dear?"  asked  the  mother.  The  mother  hoped 
that  the  beautiful  sight  would  suggest  a  childish  vision  of  the 
Eternal  City.  The  little  tot  replied:  "O,  I  know,  mamma,  it  looks 
just  like  the  inside  of  a  drunkard's  stomach. 

Vertical  Writing. 

Because  of  the  excellent  results  shown  by  foreign  countries  at  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair,  vertical  penmanship  has  won  its  way  into  our 
public  schools.  It  came  despite  the  prejudices  of  all  business  col- 
leges, writing  specialists,  publishing  houses  and  educational  jour- 
nals. It  is  now  used  in  fully  five-eighths  of  the  schools  of  our 
county.     It  has  these  advantages  over  the  slant  system: 

1.  It  is  easier  to  learn. 

2.  It  is  easier  to  read. 

3.  It  is  easier  to  write. 

We  hope  that  the  twentieth  century  will  mark  as  wonderful  an 
advancement  in  poular  education  as  the  nineteenth  century  has 
shown  in  material  progress. 
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P.LAIK  COUNTY— H.  S.  Wertz. 


We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  school  year  just  closed  was 
attended  wiih  much  encouragement.  We  are  do1  inclined  to  boast, 
l)iii  desire  to  give  due  credit  to  our  energetic  and  efficient  corps  of 
teachers,  wide  awake  directors  and  interested  patrons  whoso  com- 
bined efforts  yi<  lded  good  results.  The  increased  attendance  of 
pupils,  favorable  educational  sentiment  and  creditable  work  done 
at  final  examinations  in  many  districts  are  good  tests  of  the  char- 
acter of  school  work. 

Two  new  houses  were  built  in  Antis  township,  the  one  single  and 
the  other  a  two-roomed  house.  The  latter  when  finished  will  be 
cased  with  brick.  It  is  modern  in  design  and  arranged  to  afford 
the  most  comfort  and  convenience  possible.  The  Duucansville  board 
built  an  addition  of  three  rooms  to  the  former  house.  It  now  has 
the  equivalent  of  eight  rooms.  The  new  addition  makes  it  a  build 
ing  of  splendid  proportions.  The  assembly  room  is  the  best  in  the 
county  excepting  Altoona.  The  heating  apparatus  was  changed  from 
hot  water  to  steam  with  an  ample  capacity  to  comfortably  heat  the 
building  during  ihe  coldest  weather.  The  gratified  taxpayers  be- 
ral  praise  on  the  heard  for  the  wisdom  and  economy  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  addition  and  the  convenient  re-ar- 
ran^ement  of  the  entire  building. 

The  local  institutes  held  almost  throughout  the  county  were  help- 
ful to  the  schools.  The  teacher  who  takes  an  active  part  in  such 
meetings  is  usually  an  ardent  worker  in  her  school. 

Tiie  Teachers'  Annual  Institute  was  well  attended.  Nature  study 
was  made  a  prominent  feature  of  the  institute.  The  talks  given 
on  this  subject  were  of  special  interest  to  many  of  our  teachers. 
The  instructors  were:  Prof.  Frank  O.  Payne,  Glen  Cove.  X.  Y. :  Dr. 
Ed.  M.  Mills.  Defiance.  Ohio;  Dr.  G.  M.  D.  Eckels,  Shippensburg, 
Pa.;  Supt.  Kimber,  Cleaver,  Huntingdon.  Pa.;  Prof.  J.  T.  YVhittakcr. 
Lock  Haven.  Pa.,  and  Supt.  I.  C.  M.  r^llenberger,  Tyrone,  Pa.  These 
instructors  in  addition  to  our  local  talent  did  very  satisfactory  and 
effective  work. 

Blair  county  was  stricken  from  Bedford  and  Huntingdon  counties 
in  1846.  Her  first  schools-  were  conducted  under  the  pay  or  sub- 
scription plan,  when  only  those  who  were  able  to  pay  the  monthly 
or  quarterly  tuition  were  beneficiaries  of  the  schools.  The  school 
houses  were  then  usually  rude  log  huts  with  four  and  sometimes 
but  two,  four  or  six  light  windows.     <4reased  paper  was  sometimes 
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substituted  for  glass,  as  glass  was  then  an  expensive  material  aud 
our  forefathers  often  seemed  to  think  more  of  economy  than  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  their  girls  and  boys.  But  the  log 
school  houses  with  their  slab  benches,  writing  desks  around  the 
walls  and  ten-plate  stoves  for  heating,  served  their  purpose  by 
affording  our  ancestors  the  advantage  of  learning  to  spell,  read, 
write  and  cipher  sufficiently  well  to  meet  the  social  and  business 
requirements  of  that  time.  We  shall  not  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
teachers  of  that  period,  though  it  may  be  said  of  them  that  they 
knew  better  how  to  apply  the  birch  than  to  impart  instruction  in 
the  branches  taught.  The  old  time  teachers  are  held  in  grateful 
remembrance  by  the  few  living  who  were  taught  by  them,  proving 
that  they  were  benefactors  to  those  who  shared  the  advantages  of 
their  instruction.  Jacob  Ake,  a  land  owner  at  Aketown,  now  Wil- 
liamsburg, was  one  of  the  leading  pioneers  in  education.  He  was 
not  a  teacher  but  a  philanthropist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  He 
donated  a  lot  for  a  school  house  site,  erected  a  house  on  it  and  for 
fifteen  years,  or  until  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  system,  paid 
teachers'  salaries  and  defrayed  all  expenses  for  the  support  of  the 
school  from  his  private  purse.  Since  the  -enactment  of  the  law — 
1S54 —  establishing  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  the  following 
persons  have  served  in  that  office:  Hugh  A.  Caldwell  was  the  first 
superintendent  of  Blair  county  and  received  a  salary  of  $400.  He 
was  succedded  by  L.  H.  Williams  in  1856,  and  George  W.  English 
in  1S57. 

John  Dean  who  is  now  one  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  the  State  and 
has  not  only  distinguished  himself  but  highly  honored  his  county  by 
becoming  one  of  the  most  able  jurists  of  Pennsylvania,  was  elected 
county  superintendent  in  1S57,  and  voted  a  salary  of  $600.  He  served 
as  superintendent  until  1SC0,  when  he  resigned  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  law.  John  Mitchell  was  appointed  to  serve  until  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  and  was  elected  to  the  position  in  May 
following,  and  continued  in  office  until  18G3.  J.  Ginter  Counsman 
was  the  successor  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  but  died  before  the  close  of  his 
first  year's  incumbency,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Elexis  Elder,  who  in  1865  had  his  salary  increased  to  $1,000. 
Mr.  Elder  continued  in  office  until  I860,  when  Mr.  John  B.  Holland 
was  elected  and  served  until  1875.  His  successor,  John  H.  Stephens, 
was  successively  elected  for  three  terms.  John  H.  Likens  was 
elected  in  1884  and  served  until  1890,  when  the  present  incumbent 
was  chosen,  and  his  salary  increased  to  $1,500  in  May,  1803. 

The  increase  of  our  school  population  since  1877  has  been  remark- 
able. There  were  at  that  time  189  schools  in  the  county,  including 
Altoona.  The  county  now  has  exclusive  of  Altoona  264  schools  and 
Altoona  alone  has  148  schools.     The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  was 
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9,926  in  L877,  and  is  now  1 7,L'7J).  The  total  expenditure- for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  in  L877  was  $75,847.25,  and  in  L899  $289,521.25 

were  expended.  Almost  every  phase  of  school  work  has  undergone 
a  radical  change.  Twenty-five  years  ago  most  of  the  school  bouses 
were  uncomfortable,  poorly  furnished  and  equipped.  Now  the  coun- 
ty has  a  number  of  school  houses  which  in  architectural  design  are 
objects  of  special  pride  to  the  patrons  in  whose  districts  they  are 
located.  The  country  school  houses  are  no  longer  hovels  but  are 
attractive  and  comfortable.  The  old  time  doctrine  "That  any  thing 
was  good  enough  for  a  school  room,"  has  been  displaced  by  the 
more  modern  and  rational  theory,  "That  the  best  rooms  that  can  be 
afforded  must  be  provided  for  our  girls  and  boys.''  At  the  beginning 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  the  schools  lacked  organization. 
Then  there  were  not  more  than  two  rooms  in  the  county  provided 
with  a  graded  course  of  study.  This  essential  for  effective  school 
work  has  not  only  been  adopted  by  borough  school  boards  but  by  a 
number  of  boards  in  the  rural  districts.  Scores  of  young  men  and 
maidens  are  now  annually  graduated  from  our  borough  high  schools. 
Antis  township  placed  itself  in  the  advance  of  the  rural  districts 
this  -year  by  granting  diplomas  to  four  young  people  who  completed 
the  course  of  study  adopted  in  that  district.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
splendid  example  of  advancement  made  by  the  Antis  board  will 
soon  be  followed  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  all  boards  in  the 
rural  districts.  A  graded  course  of  study  placed  in  our  rural  schools 
will  suppress  school  keeping  and  lead  to  school  teaching,  because  the 
work  of  a.ll  teachers  would  then  be  tested  by  close  examinations.  We 
can  not  yet  report  the  establishment  of  high  schools  in  the  rural 
districts,  but  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  will  be 
done,  which  is  an  important  step  our  country  school  boards  have  yet 
to  take. 


BRADFORD  COUNTY— H.  S.  Putnam. 


Historical  Sketch  Showing  Progress  in  Education  in  Bradford 
County  During  the  last  Twenty-five  .Years. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  which  this  report  is  to  cover,  Aus- 
tin A.  Keeney  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  educational  forces 
of  Bradford  county.  He.  was  elected  superintendent  in  May.  18G9, 
was  re-elected  in  1S72  and  1875,  and  died  January  23,  1878,  the  last 
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year  of  hisr  third  term.  Superintendent  Keeney  was  a  man  thor- 
oughly respected,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  He  wras  most  active  in  educational 
matters,  being-  considered  a  thorough  teacher,  and  a  good  organizer. 
During  the  last  part  of  his  administration  he  was  seriously  hindered 
by  ill  health.  In  the  year  1S77  he  made  a  historical  report  to  the 
Department,  which  contains  many  interesting  facts  connected  with 
the  early  schools  in  this  county.  As  very  little  space  was  given  in 
that  report  to  the  years  1875  and  1870,  I  have  presumed  to  begin 
my  report  with  the  year  ending  June  1,  1875. 

Superintendent  Keeney  in  his  report  for  the  preceding  year,  says: 
"The  depreciation  in  business  throughout  the  country  has  undoubt- 
edly had  its  effect  upon  our  schools  in  shortening  the  terms,  in 
reducing  the  number  of  new  school  houses  and  in  lowering  the 
average  salaries'  of  teachers."  At  this  time  there  were  several  com- 
modious buildings  in  which  graded  schools  were  in  successful  opera- 
tion. A  curriculum  of  studies,  uniform  throughout  the  county,  had 
been  extensively  adopted,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  had  been 
materially  advanced,  the  school  term  lengthened.  A  large  number 
of  good  school  houses  had  been  built  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the 
county  institutes  had  been  well  attended. 

The  Bradford  County  Teachers'  Association  met  regularly  and  was 
a  prominent  educational  factor  in  the  county.  The  grade  of  teach- 
ers' certificates  had  been  improved  from  year  to  year,  examinations 
had  become  much  more  rigorous,  and  a  commendable  degree  of 
professional  zeal  had  been  diffused.  The  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing the  schools  largely  increased,  the  percentage  of  attendance  con- 
siderably advanced,  and  the  number  of  failures  in  teaching  had  been 
substantially  reduced. 

He  further  says,  "as  will  probably  always  be  the  case,  a  good 
many  experienced  and  capable  teachers  are  yearly  withdrawing  from 
the  profession,  their  work  being  tempted  by  young  and  inexperienced 
hands,  and  of  course,  the  schools  suffer  more  or  less  in  consequence. 
Many  of  the  ne'w  recruits,  however,  have  applied  themselves  to  their 
work  with  no  little  ability,  and  have  not  unfrequently  caused  teach 
ers  to  suffer  by  comparison."  Some  townships  were  struggling 
along  with  high  taxes,  and  yet  had  short  terms  and  low  salaries. 

Superintendent  Keeney  advocated  that  it  was  the  teacher's  busi- 
ness to  ascertain  and  prescribe  what  particular  studies  each  pupil 
should  pursue,  and  in  his  visits  he  insisted  that  pupils  of  the  proper 
age  and  advancement  should  pursue  certain  studies.  For  instance, 
those  reading  readily  should  be  organized  into  grammar  classes, 
and  those  of  proper  grade  should  study  written  arithmetic,  etc.  He 
reports  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  his  seeing  his  suggestion 
largely  and  successfully  adopted  and  suggests  that  classification  :s 
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the  key  note  to  success  in  any  school.  "The  school  properly  clas 
sifted  will  almost  take  care  of  Ltself,  and  without  it  chaos  ensues." 
In  his  examinations  a1  this  time,  he  round  it  necessary  to  rejeci 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  applicants,  and  exercised  the  right  in  any 
instance  to  withhold  a  certificate,  it'  he  had  doubts  as  to  the  pro 
priety  of  granting  it. 

At  this  time  the  county  institute  was  held  annually  in  several  ses 
sions  of  one  week  each,  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  the 
year  included  in  this  report  three  sessions  were  held,  one  at  Alba. 
one  at  Athens  and  one  at  Wyalusing.  The  only  instructor  present 
who  was  not  a  resident  of  the  county  was  Prof.  Fradenburg,  of 
Mansfield.  Superintendent  Keeney  comments  on  the  fact  that  while 
outside  help  is  always  desirable,  we  can  in  any  emergency  make 
home  talent  available. 

Ad  educational  column  in  the  Bradford  Reporter,  published  at 
Towanda,  was  established  in  February,  1ST.",  under  the  direction 
of  an  educational  committee,  appointed  by  the  Bradford  County 
Teachers'  Association,  in  which  questions  relative  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  schools  and  the  promotion  of  educational  intelligence 
were  discussed.  In  1876  the  editors  of  this  department  were  E.  E. 
Quinlan,  J.  A.  Wilt,  J.  C.  Crawford,  G.  W.  Ryan.  A.  A.  Keeney. 
In  a  single  copy  in  my  possession,  dated  August  3d  of  that  year, 
I  find  two  columns  devoted  to  the  Cultivation  of  Memory,  the  editor 
for  this  week  being  Superintendent  Keeney. 

Normal  institutes  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
and  attended  by  the  usual  numbers.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
June  1,  1875,  a  statistical  report  shows  the  following  facts: 

Number  of  school  grounds  of  sufficient  size,  40;  number  suitably 
improved,  30;  number  of  school  houses  in  the  district,  370;  number 
of  frame  buildings,  363;  number  of  brick  buildings,  5;  number  of 
log  school  houses,  2;  number  built  during  the  year,  10;  number  unfit 
for  use,  12;  number,  badly  ventilated.  20;  number  of  first  class 
houses,  20;  number  with  suitable  furniture,  204;  number  well  sup- 
plied with  apparatus,  100;  number  without  apparatus  worth  men- 
tioning, 50;  number  of  graded  schools,  20;  number  graded  during 
the  year,' 3;  number  of  schools  in  which  the  books  were  uniform,  350; 
number  in  which  the  Bible  was  read,  300;  number  in  which  any  of 
the  higher  branches  were  taught.  75;  number  of  public  examinations 
held,  38;  number  of  directors  present,  73;  number  receiving  profes- 
sion certificates,  26;  number  receiving  provisional  certificates,  550; 
number  of  applicants  rejected,  250;  average  grade  of  certificates,  2^; 
number  of  male  teachers  employed,  135;  number  of  females  employed, 
500;  average  age  of  teachers,  22;  number  who  had  had  no  experience, 
74;  number  wdio  had  taught  less  than  one  year,  68;  number  who  had 
•    taught  more  than  five  years,  65;  number  who  intended  to  make 
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teaching  a  permanent  business,  ;  number  who  had  attended  a 
State  normal  school,  8;  number  who  had  graduated  at  a  State  normal 
school,  6;  number  who  had  read  books  on  teaching,  373;  number  who 
held  professional  certificates,  25;  number  who  held  permanent  cer- 
tificates, 7;  number  who  held  such  certificates  unworthily,  not  any; 
number  of  failures  in  teaching,  10;  number  of  visits  to  schools 
by  county  superintendent,  250;  average  time  spent  at  each,  14  hoars; 
number  of  schools  not  visited,  100;  number  of  directors  accompany- 
ing superintendent,  35;  number  in  which  a  district  institute  was 
held,  1;  number  of  meetings  held  by  county  superintendent,  1;  esti- 
mated number  of  children  of  school  age  not  in  school,  250;  number 
of  private  ungraded  schools  in  district,  2;  number  of  seminaries  or 
academies  in  district,  1;  number  of  pupils  attending  such  schools, 
250;  number  of  teachers  employed  in  them,  5.  The  whole  number 
of  schools  reported  in  the  different  districts  was  390^,  the  average 
number  of  months  taught  was  6  11-100;  average  salaries  of  males 
per  month,  $34.13;  average  salaries  of  females  per  month,  $20.09; 
number  of  male  pupils,  7,S96;  number  of  female  pupils,  6,957; 
average  number  attending  school,  9,397;  average  percentage  of  at- 
tendance, 78;  cost  per  month,  $0.82;  number  of  mills  levied  for 
school  purposes,  7.6;  number  of  mills  levied  for  building  purposes, 
3.57;  total  amount  of  taxes  levied  for  school  and  building  purposes, 
$80,073.83;  the  State  appropriation  was  $9,511.64;  the  receipts  from 
taxes  and  all  other  sources,  outside  of  State  appropriation  was  $96,- 
102.77,  making  the  receipts  $105,614.41.  The  cost  of  school  houses, 
purchasing  buildings,  renting,  etc.,  was  $11,545.01.  Paid  for  teach- 
ers' wages,  $56,547.05;  paid  for  fuel  and  contingencies,  fees  of  col- 
lectors, etc.,  and  all  other  expenses,  $26,092.46,  making  the  total  ex- 
penditures $94,184.52;  the  total  resources  were  $7,464.54,  while  the 
total  liabilities  were  $26,121.01. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Keeney  in  January,  1878,  Mr.  J.  Andrew 
Wilt  was  appointed  to  fill  out  his  term  as  superintendent.  Mr.  Wilt 
was  a  successful  teacher,  and  during  his  whole  life  has  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  public  schools,  leaving  the  business  of  teaching  to 
take  up  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  has  never  lost  his  interest 
in  educational  matters.  Mr.  Wilt  served  as  county  superintendent 
until  the  next  June  following  his  appointment.  He  was  not  a  can- 
didate for  election  at  the  triennial  convention  of  that  year,  although 
during  the  short  period  which  he  served  his  worth  was  so  well  appre- 
ciated that  many  urged  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office.  He 
declined,  however,  in  favor  of  Prof.  G.  W.  Ryan,  who  at  that  time 
was  principal  of  the  Towanda  graded  schools.  Mr.  Ryan  was  made 
the  choice  of  the  convention  and  served  as  superintendent  eighteen 
years  of  this  quarter  of  the  century.     Superintendent  Wilt  devoted 
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his  time  to  the  holding  of  spring  examinations,  and  the  visitation  of 
schools  in  differenl  sections  oi'  the  county. 

in  those  davs  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  black  board  Burface 
in  the  school  rooms.  Many  schools  had  maps  and  globes  and  a  few 
had  dictionaries.  It  perhaps  is  a  noteworthy  tact,  that  the  school 
year  ending  in  L878,  Towanda  borough  purchased  a  goodly  supply  of 
apparatus,  which  was  about  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  county.  The 
school  term  at  this  time  was  divided  into  two  sessions,  viz:  summer 
and  winter  schools.  The  practice  was  to  employ  young  teachers  for 
the  summer  schools  and  older  teachers  for  the  winter  schools. 

Examinations  were  held  twice  each  year.  Beginners  and  poor 
teachers  wire  granted  certificates  good  for  one-half  year  only,  while 
others  were  granted  certificates  good  for  one  year.  This  practice 
of  two  terms  each  year  necessarily  made  the  reports  of  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  and  number  of  pupils  enrolled  erroneous,  if 
compared  with  the  present  system,  as  in  most  districts  the  same 
persons  were  counted  twice.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  need  of 
teachers  being  prepared  for  their  work.  At  this  time  very  few  had 
normal  training,  and  there  was  a  decided  lack  of  skill  in  conducting 
recitations.  The  summer  term  was  especially  productive  of  inex- 
perienced teachers.  Very  few  young  men  made  teaching  a  regular 
business,  and  then,  perhaps  even  more  than  now,  the  schools  suf- 
fered from  the  fact  that  teaching  was  simply  a  stepping-stone  to 
something  else. 

The  county  superintendent  found  the  need  of  a  more  careful  and 
systematic  manner  among  school  directors  of  transacting  business. 
Some  school  directors  devoted  considerable  time  to  visitation  of 
schools,  but  on  the  whole  the  schools  were  neglected  so  far  as 
visitation  was  concerned. 

The  county  institute  of  1877  was  held  in  two  sessions,  one  week 
at  Canton,  and  one  week  at  Towanda.  Dr.  J.  H.  French,  of  Indiana, 
Pa.,  G.  W.  Ryan  and  E.  E.  Quinlan,  of  Towanda,  were  the  principal 
instructors.  The  Teachers'  Association  held  its  quarterly  meetings 
and  was  well  attended.  The  educational  department  of  the  Brad- 
ford Keporter  was  continued  and  was  an  easy  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  association  through  its  editors,  and  the  teachers 
of  the  county.  The  editors  this  year  were  E.  E.  Quinlan,  J.  Andrew 
Wilt,  J.  T.  McCollum,  G.  W.  Ryan  and  A.  T.  Lilley.  This  year  about 
20  per  cent,  of  the  630  applicants  for  certificates  were  rejected. 

Prof.  Geo.  W.  By  an  became  superintendent  of  schools  the  first 
Monday  in  June,  1878.  He  served  six  terms,  or  eighteen  years,  being 
continuously  in  office  from  June,  1878,  to  June,  1896.  During  his 
administration  he  earned  for  himself  a  reputation  second  to  none 
connected  with  the  educational  affairs  of  Bradford  county  during 
its  whole  history.     Mr.  Ryan  came  into  office  with  the  successful  ex- 
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perience  of  many  years  in  the  school  room.  As  a  teacher  he  was 
the  very  personification  of  discipline  and  thoroughness',  and  the 
persons  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  under  his  instruction  have 
been  loud  in  their  praises  of  his  worth  as  a  teacher.  During  the 
five  years  preceding  his  election  as  county  superintendent  he  was 
the  principal  of  the  Towanda  public  schools.  He  had  special  aptness 
for  mathematics  and  science,  his  teaching  was  always  marked  with 
careful  investigation  and  the  pupil  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
reasons  for  the  rules  and  principles  governing  the  subjects  under 
consideration.  His  examinations  as  superintendent  were  a  terror 
to  the  poorly  prepared,  while  the  announcement  of  his  arrival  iu  a 
community  was  immediately  followed  by  the  dusting  and  putting 
to  order  of  the  school  room.  His  favorite  motto,  that  "cleanliness 
is  next  to  Godliness"  was  thoroughly  understood  by  all  the  teachers 
of  the  county,  and  while  in  many  cases  his  presence  caused  some 
nervousness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupils,  yet 
the  words  of  commendation  which  he  was  prone  to  utter,  when  he 
felt  that  they  Mere  deserved,  were  a  sufficient  reward  for  all  the 
uneasiness  which  attended  his  visit. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  worker  and  most  of  the  progress  which 
has  attended  the  schools  in  this  county  was  due  to  his  efforts.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  he  served  as  superintendent  he  made  961 
visits  to  schools,  reaching  all  of  the  414  in  the  county  once  each  year, 
except  a  few  temporarily  closed  at  the  time  of  visit,  and  many  a 
second  time,  averaging  1|  hours  each.  Held  134  public  examina- 
tions, examined  1.545  teachers,  issued  1,267  certificates,  held  several 
educational  meetings,  three  special  teachers'  institutes  of  one  week 
each,  and  the  county  institute  annually.  Wrote  1,150  letters,  mailed 
4.500  circulars,  copied  and  forwarded  56  annual  district  reports,  and 
performed  the  other  business  pertaining  to  the  office.  He  labored 
558  days  and  traveled  7,509  miles.  During  this  period  several  new 
school  houses  were  built  and  a  number  of  others  were  furnished  with 
patent  seats  and  desks,  but  very  little  was  done,  although  the  sub- 
ject was  being  discussed  in  providing  proper  blackboards  for  school 
rooms.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  county  superintendent,  colored 
crayon  maps  were  constructed  on  the  walls  of  the  school  rooms  by 
pupils,  thus  remedying  the  neglect  of  the  directors  to  furnish  maps. 
Some  of  these  maps  may  still  be  seen  in  the  older  buildings  through- 
out the  county. 

Little  attention  was  given  in  these  days  to  the  planting  of  shade 
trees. 

A  two  weeks'  session  of  the  county  institute  was  held  in  Towanda 
during  August,  1878.  Three  hundred  teachers  registered,  and  the 
average  attendance  was  good.  The  entire  work  was  performed  by 
the  teachers  and  residents  of  the  countv.     The  institute  was  divided 
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into  t<  ii  sections  and  smi  to  different  rooms  for  drill  four  times  a 
day.  This  plan  of  making  tht3  institute  a  Iwo  weeks'  school,  having 
all  work,  as  well  as  listen,  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  that 
tluw  voted  unanimously  to  hold  the  ensuing  session  on  the  same 
plan  for  two  weeks  in  August,  ls7!>.  The  instructors  a1  this  insti- 
tute were  !!.  E.  Quinlan,  .).  T.  McCollum,  E.  T.  Burgan,  Hon.  Geo. 
Moscrip, J.  Andrew  Wilt,  E.  L.  Hills.  Rev.  David  Craft,  J.  P.  Keeney, 
W.  li.  Brown,  1.  S.  Crawford  and  others.  Addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  Rev.  David  Craft,  Rev.  <;.  C.  Jones,  Prof.  Baxter  Owen,  E.  E. 
Quinlan,  J.  T.  McCollum  and  the  county  superintendent. 

li  is  noticeable  that  the  effects  of  the  business  depression  on 
teachers'  wages  were  mel  by  the  superintendent  on  raising  the 
standard  of  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates,  the  idea  being 
thai  by  weeding  out  the  poor  teachers,  those  well  qualified  would 
be  suitably  rewarded,  as  their  services  would  be  so  much  in  de- 
mand. 

two  weeks'  session  of  the  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  To- 
wanda  in  August,  1SS0.  The  amendment  of  the  law  paying  teachers' 
for  attendance  at  the  county  institute  caused  a  change  of  time  of 
holding  the  session  as  well  as  1he  length  of  the  same,  so  in  1881  a 
week's  session  in  December  was  held,  and  about  four  hundred 
teachers  were  present.  At  this  session  instruction  was  given  by 
Hon.  Henry  Houck,  E.  L.  Hills,  leading  teachers  of  the  county  and 
the  superintendent. 

A  course  of  lectures  was  established.  Col.  J.  P.  Sanford,  Dr.  A. 
A.  Willi ts.  Judge  P.  D.  Morrow,  Dr.  D.  S.  Pratt,  Wm.  J.  Marshall,  L. 
M.  Hall,  Esq.,  and  E.  L.  Hillis  delivered  lectures  before  the  institute. 
The  day  sessions  were  held  in  the  Towanda  high  school  building,  and 
the  institute  was  divided  into  sections,  drills  were  held  in  the  twelve 
different  rooms  of  the  building,  and  were  alternated  with  instruction 
to  the  entire  institute  in  the  main  hall.  The  practice  was  to  con- 
vert the  institute  into  a  school  and  the  subjects  were  chiefly  re- 
stricted to  instruction  in  the  different  branches.  The  aim  being  to 
make  every  teacher  take  an  active  part. 

A  fact  worthy  of  notice  wras  the  educational  building  at  the  annual 
fail  of  the  Bradford  County  Agricultural  Society,  which  was  wrell 
filled  with  exhibits  from  schools,  teachers  and  pupils.  Some  of  the 
subjects  were  discussed  in  teachers'  gatherings  at  this  time  were 
the  following:  A  Reasonable  Compensation  for  School  Directors, 
School  Visitation,  The  Grading  of  Teachers'  Salaries  According  to 
Classification,  Success,  and  the  Nature  of  the  School,  Boarding 
Around,  Compulsory  School  Law,  State  Aid  for  Academies  and 
Graded  Schools  in  Counties  having  no  State  Normal  School.  Su- 
perintendent Ryan  urged  upon  school  directors  the  necessity  of 
having  the  summer  term  not  extend  bevond  July  1st,  as  after  this 
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time,  in  the  summer,  the  schools  were  very  poorly  attended,  and  the 
public  funds  were  largely  squandered.  His  voice  was  always  heard 
in  teachers'  gatherings  in  opposition  to  the  boardiug  around  system, 
which  was  especially  prevalent  up  to  this  time,  and  in  1882  districts 
began  in  general  to  abandon  this  pernicious  practice. 

About  the  only  district  except  the  boroughs  which  did  not  have 
a  divided  term  in  1877  was  Barclay  township.  This  district  which 
is  now  very  scarcely  populated,  at  the  time  above  mentioned,  owing 
to  the  coal  industry  which  was  then  in  its  most  active  condition  was 
quite  prominent  in  school  affairs. 

In  1879  they  had  a  ten  months'  term,  nine  teachers  were  em- 
ployed, 534  pupils  were  enrolled  and  the  highest  wages  in  any 
township  were  paid  to  male  teachers.  The  male  teachers  received 
$50.00  and  the  female  teachers  $30.00  a  month.  Some  attention 
was  given  to  grading  of  schools.  The  abandoning  of  the  mines  some 
years  ago  caused  the  large  mining  town  known  as  Barclay  in  this 
district  to  be  nearly  depopulated.  About  the  year  1883  a  two-story 
and  basement  brick  building  was  erected  in  the  third  ward  of 
Towanda  borough.  A  new  brick  building  was  erected  in  Athens 
borough,  a  two-story  and  basement  brick  building  was  erected  in 
South  Waverly,  and  a  new  primary  building  was  erected  at  Sayre. 
These  were  all  superior  structures  for  the  time,  and  were  well  sup- 
plied with  patent  furniture  and  teaching  material. 

Other  districts  which  provided  their  schools  with  patent  furniture 
about  this  time  were  Athens  township,  Canton,  Granville,  Overton, 
Warren,  Ulster  and  Columbia.  The  superintendent  in  1884  recom- 
mended the  devoting  of  a  part  of  Memorial  Day  to  the  planting  of 
shade  trees  on  school  grounds  and  other  suitable  memorial  exercises, 
the  idea  being  that  these  would  serve  as  lasting  memorials  to  the 
heroes  who  died  that  our  country  might  live,  and  1  believe  to  some 
extent  his  suggestion  was  followed. 

The  annual  county  institute  of  1882  and  1883  were  largely  attended, 
and  the  Directors'  Association  was  addressed  in  1882  by  Dr.  Bigbee 
and  in  1883  by  Superintendent  Houck.  The  class  drills  at  the  insti- 
tute were  continued  and  made  a  prominent  feature. 

The  County  Teachers'  Association  held  its  quarterly  meetings  with 
great  profit  to  the  schools.  Local  institutes  were  held  in  many 
townships.  A  course  of  study  for  ungraded  schools  was  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  teachers  appointed  by  the  county  institute, 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  school  boards  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
have  it  followed,  with  the  idea  of  issuing  diplomas  to  those  pupils 
who  should  satisfactorily  complete  the  course. 

This  was  followed  for  a  time,  but  owing  to  the  changing  of 
teachers,  incident  to  the  time,  not  much  was  accomplished  in  this 
direction. 
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The  need  <>f  paying  teachers  adequately  to  the  need  of  the  schools, 
qualification  and  success,  the  advisability  of  discontinuing  the  divid- 
ing o!  the  school  terms  into  summer  ami  winter  sessions,  the  propo- 
stion  to  reduce  school  boards  to  throe  and  pay  school  boards  for  their 
service,  the  necessity  of  a  compulsory  school  law  to  protect  tin-  chil- 
dren from  the  pernicious  indifference  of  parents,  guardians  and  em- 
ployers, county  uniformity  of  text-books,  the  need  of  supplying  all 
teachers  and  directors  with  school  laws  that  they  might  become 
better  versed  in  regard  to  their  duties,  rights  and  privileges  and 
the  place  in  the  monthly  report  books  for  showing  at  the  end  of 
each  term  how  far  each  class  advanced,  and  the  progress  of  each 
pupil  in  each  study  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  teacher  and 
the  directors,  also  a  duplicate  page  to  be  detached  and  forwarded 
to  the  superintendent,  were  suggestions  made  in  the  report  for 
these  two  years  in  1884  to  the  State  Superintendent.  The  new 
school  houses  erected  during  the  years  1884  and  1885  were  creditable 
structures,  and  all  but  one  supplied  with  patent  furniture. 

Dictionaries  and  globes  were  purchased  for  some  schools.  On 
account  of  the  school  not  being  in  session  in  April  and  October,  the 
dates  appointed  by  the  Department  for  Arbor  days  at  the  teachers' 
institute,  a  special  Arbor  day  was  appointed  and  extensively  ob- 
served. 

The  boarding  around  was  discontinued  in  about  three-fourths  of 
the  townships  most  of  the  school  year.  Some  of  the  instructors  and 
lecturers  of  the  county  institute  were  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Prof.  H.  W. 
Sanford,  E.  B.  McKee,  Supt.  B.  E.  James,  Col.  Conwell,  Col.  Bain. 
Hon.  Geo.  Landon,  Prins.  Benedict,  Quinlan,  Fleisher,  Palmer,  Bax- 
ter, Barnes  and  Sheldon,  of  this  county. 

At  the  annual  county  institute  in  1886  Deputy  State  Superin- 
tendent Hon.  Henry  Houck  w/as  a  welcome  visitor  and  a  great  fa- 
vorite. Drs.  Phillips  and  Schaeffer  gave  valuable  instruction,  Super- 
intendent Cass,  of  Tioga  county;  Superintendent  Keeier,  of  Wyom- 
ing county,  together  with  Hon.  Geo.  Moscrip,  Rev.  H.  R.  Nye,  Mrs. 
M.  L.  Burns,  Prins.  Benedict,  Quinlan,  Baxter  and  James,  and  other 
leading  teachers,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  institute.  The 
evening  lecturers  were  A.  R.  Home,  Wm.  Parsons,  Hon.  Henry 
Houck,  Rev.  J.  DeWitt  Miller  and  an  entertainment  was  given  by 
the  Meigs  Sisters,  and  a  prize  contest  in  elocution,  in  which  several 
schools  participated,  was  a  novelty  and  proved  a  great  success. 

The  graded  and  high  schools  of  the  county  were  making  forward 
strides  in  the  work  in  the  promotion  of  culture  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  The  need  of  instruction  and  drill  in  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching  was  felt  and  more  attention  began  to  be  given 
to  this  part  of  the  teachers'  preparation. 

Among  the  old   teachers   of  'the  county   whose  faces   had  been 
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familiar  in  the  educational  gatherings,  three  deaths  were  reported, 
viz:   Rosa  VanSickle,  Marietta  How  land  and  Prof.  H.  E.  Pitcher. 

The  year  1S8S  was  marked  by  the  erection  of  line  high  school 
buildings  in  Athens,  Monroeton  and  Canton  boroughs.  Towanda 
erected  a  fine  four  room  building  in  the  first  ward  of  that  borough. 

During  the  school  year  ending  June  1,  1888,  about  eighteen  dis- 
tricts discarded  boarding  around  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
South  Creek  township  was  reported  as  having  its  grounds  fenced. 
Tuscarora  and  Wysox  are  reported  as  introducing  stone  blackboards. 
Granville,  Springfield  and  North  Towanda  had  patent  furniture  in 
each  school.  Sheshequin  and  Granville  had  new  Webster's  Una- 
bridged Dictionaries. 

The  authorities  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society  offered  $20.00 
first  prize  and  $5.00  second  prize  to  townships  showing  the  best  con- 
dition of  school  affairs,  all  tbiugs  being  considered,  the  data  for  the 
judges  were  to  be  presented  on  the  large  chart  for  each  town- 
ship, and  exhibited  in  the  educational  building  at  the  annual  county 
fair.  Granville  township  received  first  prize  and  Orwell  township 
second  prize. 

Among  the  instructors  at  the  county  institute  this  year  were 
Dr.  Higbee,  Hon.  J.  H.  French,  Prof.  J.  F.  Woodhull,  Supt.  Cass  and 
Buckbee,  and  Hon.  P.  D.  Morrow.  Evening  lectures  were  given  by 
Judge  Tourgee,  H.  A.  Eagam,  Eli  Perkius  and  Dr.  Headley. 

The  institutes  held  prior  to  1889  had  been  held  in  the  Towanda 
High  School  building,  but  the  attendance  had  grown  so  large  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  use  the  opera  house  instead. 

This  necessitated  some  change  in  the  matter  of  section  work, 
which  had  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the  institute,  yet  some  section 
drills  were  continued.  The  instructors  were  Hon.  Henry  Ilouck, 
Drs.  Winship,  Horn  and  Groff.  The  evening  lecturers*  were  Dr. 
Dowling,  Rev.  Robert  Nourse,  Will  Carleton,  R.  J.  Burdett.  Res. 
Russell  Conwell.  The  institute  was  considered  second  to  none  which 
had  previously  been  held. 

The  institute  of  1890  was  instructed  by  Drs.  Brooks.  Raub,  Phillips 
and  Boone,  Profs.  Frye,  Supt.  J.  H.  Kennedy.  The  evening  lecturer?! 
were  Geo.  Kennan,  Prof.  J.  B.  DeMotte,  Mrs.  Mary  Livermore  and 
R.  T.  F.  Clark.  The  first  half  of  each  day  was-  devoted  to  a  teachers' 
meeting,  the  plan  of  alternating  lecturers  with  section  work  was 
continued. 

On  Directors'  Day  at  the  county  institute  a  permanent  organi- 
zation was  effected  and  officers  circled.  They  strongly  favored 
county  uniformity  of  text-books,  and  recommended  each  school  board 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  persons,  one  member  of  the  school 
board,  one  teacher  and  one  leading  citizen  to  examine  books  and 
report  their  choice  to  a  central  committee,  who  were  to  canvass  the 
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votes,  and  report    the  result    to   tlie  several  school   boards  for  future 
action. 

The  committees  were  appointed  as  authorized  by  the  convention, 
and  were  immediately  visited  by  our  friends  the  representatives  of 
the  different  publishing  houses.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  book 
fights  ever  known  in  this  county  ensued.  The  fight  was  bitterly  con 
tested,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  hooks  were  soon  to  be  made  free 
to  the  pupils  by  Legal  enactment,  was  not  productive  of  any  great 

benefit    to  the  county. 

The  vote  of  the  different  committees  was  canvassed  by  the  cen- 
tral committee,  and  resulted  in  the  recommendation  of  the  New 
Franklin  Reader,  Robinson's  Arithmetics,  Kerl's  Grammars,  War- 
ren's Speller.  Smith's  Physiologies  and  Swinton's  Geographies.  This 
convention  also  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  discrimination  in 
teachers'  wages.  This  resolution,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  bear- 
ing much  fruit. 

During  the  year  ending  June  1,  1892,  Sayre  borough  built  a  new 
high  school  building  at  an  expense  of  about  |30,000.()0.  Maps  and 
charts  were  placed  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  county. 
Boarding  around  was  discarded  in  all  townships  except  one.  In- 
struction was  given  at  the  county  institute  by  Dr.  Waller,  Dr.  Balliet, 
Profs.  Handy,  Heiges  and  Griffin.  Evening  Lectures  were  given  by 
Dr.  Dowling,  Joseph  Cook,  Dr.  Headley  and  H.  Ragam.  A  concert 
was  given  by  the  Mozart  Symphony  Club.  State  Superintendent 
Dr.  Waller  addressed  the  directors'  association,  and  superintendent 
notes  the  fact,  that  the  Legislature  should  have  specified  what  part 
of  the  increased  appropriation  should  be  used  for  increasing  teach- 
ers' wages,  lengthening  the  school  term  and  for  improving  school 
property,  and  should  in  compliance  therewith  be  swTorn  to  in  the  an- 
nual district  report.  The  chief  use  of  the  increased  appropriation 
had  been  to  lessen  taxation.  Many  of  our  best  teachers  were  leaving 
the  county  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  compensation  for  their 
services,  their  places  being  filled  with  those  more  poorly  qualified, 
and  beginners,  has  proved  a  great  hindrance  in  the  progress  of  the 
schools. 

The  instructors  at  the  county  institute  this  year  were  Deputy 
Superintendent  Houck,  Dr.  S.  H.  Albro,  Prof.  Arnold  Tompkins,  W. 
H.  Mace.  E.  B.  McKee,  and  leading  teachers  of  the  county.  The  even- 
ing lecturers,  were  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Rev.  Thos.  Dixon,  Jr.  The 
evening  entertainments  were  given  by  Leland  Powers  and  the  Ovid 
Musin  Concert  Company.  Much  disappointment  was  manifested 
over  the  failure  of  Dr.  Gunsaulus  to  meet  his  engagement  in  the 
institute  lecture  course.  This  was  the  second  failure  on  his  part 
to  be  present,  but  so  great  was  the  desire  to  hear  this  distinguished 
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lecturer  that  a  third  trial  was  made  in  later  years,  but  which  met 
the  same  fate  as  his  previous,  engagements. 

The  chart  man  and  agents  with  expensive  apparatus  began  to 
hinder  the  cause  of  education  by  disposing  of  their  expensive  appli- 
ances in  different  parts  of  the  county,  aud  thus  converting  school 
funds  to  a  purpose  from  which  the  pupils  received  scarcely  little  if 
any  benefit.- 

The  instructors  at  the  county  institute  of  1893  were  Dr.  S.  IT. 
Albro,  Prof.  G.  B.  Hancher,  I.  L.  Handy,  G.  E.  Little,  E.  E.  Quinlan, 
0.  M.  Harding,  W.  O.  Robinson,  C.  P.  Garrison,  D.  Fleisher,  H.  S. 
Putnam  and  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin.  Evening  lecturers  were  Dr. 
Willetts,  Col.  Copeland,  Profs.  Handy  and  Little.  Kellar,  the  ma- 
gician, gave  an  evening  entertainment. 

Superintendent  laments  the  fact  that  in  too  many  districts  the 
increased  appropriation  has  been  used  to  reduce  taxation.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  school  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  compel  school 
boards  to  use  this  increase  for  a  longer  school  term,  better  wages 
and  improvement  of  x>roperty.  A  reasonable  amount  for  each  of 
the  above  objects  and  an  affidavit  to  contain  a  clause  as  the  basis 
of  obtaining  the  money  that  it  has  been  used  as  suggested  above. 

The  county  continued  to  be  overrun  with  agents  selling  expensive 
apparatus.  The  superintendent  reported  that  the  effect  of  the  new 
free  text-books  and  supply  law  was  in  many  cases  to  shorten  the 
school  term  and  reduce  teachers'  wages. 

The  institute  of  1894  was  held  in  Towanda  the  third  week  in 
December.  The  instructors  were  Hon.  John  Q.  Stewart,  Dr.  J.  B. 
DeMotte,  W.  J.  Milne,  Profs.  E.  B.  McKee,  Geo.  I.  Aldrich,  H.  E. 
Coggswell,  A.  P.  Chapin,  W.  O.  Robinson,  H.  S.  Putnam,  E.  E.  Quin- 
lan, I.  F.  Stetler,  C.  M.  Harding,  J.  V.  Keeler  and  Daniel  Fleisher. 

The  evening  lecturers  were  Dr.  J.  B.  DeMotte,  Robarts,  Harper, 
John  Temple,  Graves,  Hon.  John  J.  Ingalls  and  Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon. 

The  directors'  association  held  a  profitable  session  at  the  insti 
tute,  and  was  addressed  by  Hon.  John  Q.  Stewart. 

During  this  year  a  number  of  good  school  houses  were  built  and 
supplied  with  good  furniture.  The  superintendent  notes  that  the 
continuous  term  of  this  year  was  in  operation  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  county.  He  also  states  that  the  addition  of  several  new  studies 
to  the  school  curriculum  is  responsible  in  some  measure  for  the 
neglect  of  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography  on 
account  of  want  of  time,  and  suggests  that  more  oral  instruction 
could  be  given  in  the  new  branches,  drawing  and  physiology,  and 
thus  much  time  be  saved  in  securing  greater  thoroughness  in  the 
above  branches. 

The  instructors  at  the  annual  county  institute  held  in  1895  were 
Hon.  Henry  Houck.  Dr.  J.  A.  McClellan,  Dr.  A.  E.  Winghip,  Miss 
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Mollie  Weston,  Prof.  F.  11.  Green,  \Y.  W.  Deatrick,   II.   E5.  Ooggs- 
well,  II.  s.  Putnam,  E.  E.  Quinlao  and  C.  P.  Garrison. 

The  evening  lecturers  were  Dr.  Winship,  Rev.  Sam.  Jones,  Rev. 
Madison  Peters,  Max  O'Rell  and  the  Mozarl  Sextette  gave  a  concert. 
An  excellenl  address  was  delivered  by  Superintendenl  Houck  to  the 
directors  and  teachers.  The  continuous  term  now  began  to  meet 
general  approval  and  free  text-books  and  supplies  were  becoming 
popular,  bin  teachers'  wages  were  reduced  on  account  of  the  extra 
expense. 

During  the  school  year  ending  dune  i,  L896,  new  buildings  wire 
erected  in  South  Waverly  borough  and  Tuscarora.  The  former  has 
a  handsome  lire  place  in  each  room  and  is  a  fine  modern  structure. 
The  latter,  located  at  S'ilvara,  consists  of  two  rooms,  and  is  a  neat, 
well  arranged  building. 

The  county  institute  was  well  attended  and  much  interest  mani- 
fested.    The  instructor's  were  as  follows: 

Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  lion.  Henry  Houck,  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Mowrv, 
Dr.  C.  C.  Rounds,  Miss  Lelia  Patridge,  Geo.  P.  Bible,  A.  M.,  Dr.  S. 
H.  Albro,  Dr.  M.  G.  Benedict.  E.  E.  Quintan,  W.  O.  Robinson,  I.  F. 
Stetler  and  W.  S.  Murray. 

The  evening  lecturers  were  Lieut.  R.  E.  Peary,  Rev.  Sam.  P. 
Jones,  Rev.  Henry  Elliott  Mott;  Bostonia  Ideal  Club  gave  a  musical 
entertainment.     Dr.  Schaeffer  addressed  the  directors'  association. 

The  Bradford  County  Teachers1  Association  held  interesting  ses- 
sions. The  one  in  November  was  attended  by  one-third  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  county.  An  educational  club  was  organized  and 
maintained  in  Athens.  Sayre.  South  Waverly,  this  State,  and  Wa- 
verly, N.  Y.,  which  was  very  helpful  to  the  schools  and  stimulated 
a  healthy  competition  in  the  work  of  the  different  departments.  A 
magnificent  court  house  was  erected  in  Towanda  and  permanent 
quarters  established  for  the  office  of  county  superintendent.  This 
year  was  the  first  under  the  present  incumbent.  (Dr.  Gunsaulus 
made  his  third  failure  to  keep  his  engagement  at  the  county  insti- 
tute.) 

During  the  school  year  ending  June  1,  1898,  a  fine,  large,  commo- 
dious school  building  was  erected  in  Towanda  borough,  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Kelley,  of  the  Catholic  church.  A  fine  public 
library  building  was  erected  in  Towanda,  being  the  gift  of  Mr.  Frank 
Wells,  of  Paris,  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  Towanda.  A  fine  public 
library  building  was  also  erected  in  Athens  borough,  being  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Robert  Spalding,  of  Chicago,  in  memory  of  his  son.  New 
school  buildings  were  also  erected  in  Albany,  Canton,  Columbia, 
Monroe,  Overton.  Troy  and  Warren  townships,  and  Sayre  borough. 
Towanda  township  made  some  extensive  improvements. 

A  large  addition  was  made  to  the  central  building  in  Sayre  bor- 
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ough,  making  this  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  Northern 
Pennsylvania.  Canton  borough  high  school  was  supplied  with  a  very 
fine  set  of  apparatus  for  chemical  and  physical  purposes.  Wyalusing 
borough  adopted  a  course  of  study. 

The  time  of  holding  the  county  institute  was  changed  from  De- 
cember to  October.  The  instructors  and  lecturers  were  as  follows: 
Dr.  Schaeffef,  Supt.  Henry  Houck,  Dr.  Brumbaugh,  Commissioner 
O.  T.  Corson,  Prof.  F.  H.  Green,  Dr.  Byron  W.  King,  and  Prins.  I. 
F.  Stetler,  W.  S.  Murray,  E.  E.  Quinlan,  J.  H.  Hurst.  Lecturers,  Rev. 
Thos.  Dixon,  Dr.  W.  H.  Crawford,  Dr.  Byron  W.  King,  Dr.  Thos. 
Dinsmore. 

Local  institutes  were  held  throughout  the  county  and  much  inter- 
est was  manifested. 

The  next  year  the  Bradford  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in 
Towanda  the  week  beginning  October  10th.  Instructors  were  Dr. 
X.  C.  Schaeffer,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Dr.  M.  G.  Benedict,  Dr.  S.  H. 
Albro,  Dr.  Byron  W.  King,  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  W.  A.  Stocking,  Miss 
Margaret  McCloskey,  Prins.  W.  S.  Murray,  F.  W.  Bobbins.  The 
evening  lecturers  were  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Rev.  Robert  Stuart  Mac- 
Arthur,  Hon.  John  Stewart,  Dr.  Byron  W.  King.  A  concert  was 
given  by  Slayton's  Jubliee  Singers. 

Bradford  County  Teacher's  Association  held  successful  meetings. 
Some  districts  raised  teachers'  wages. 

The  leading  event  of  the  past  year  was  the  county  institute, 
which  received  instruction  from  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Dr.  Benedict, 
Dr.  Lincoln  Hulley,  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  Supt,  G.  W.  Twitmyer, 
Supt.  T.  L.  Gibson,  Miss  Margaret  McCloskey.  The  lecturers  were 
Gen.  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  Prof.  Frank  R.  Robertson,  Col.  H.  W.  J.  Ham, 
and  the  Bostonia  Sextette  gave  a  musical  entertainment. 

The  local  institutes  held  in  different  sections  of  the  county  were 
well  attended,  and  a  noticeable  improvement  in  professional  knowl- 
edge was  evidenced  by  the  character  of  the  papers  read  and  the 
discussions  pertaining  to  the  same. 

During  all  these  years  the  Bradford  County  Teachers'  Association 
has  held  regular  sessions  four  times  each  year,  with  very  few 
exceptions.  The  reports  of  these  meetings  from  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  association  in  1855  would  make  an  interesting  volume  of 
itself.  Many  of  its  early  members  have  become  persons  of  much 
note,  and  have  occupied  responsible  positions  in  both  business  and 
professional  life.  Of  those  who  participated  in  its  first  meetings 
very  few  are  now  living. 

For  the  maintenance  of  this  educational  organization  during  the 
last  half  of  the  century  credit  is  due  to  so  many  persons  that  it  is 
impossible  to  even  make  mention  of  their  names  in  this  report. 
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High  Schools,  Academies  and  other  Agencii 

In  tracing  the  educational  growth  of  this  county  one  finds  great 
change  and  improvement  in  the  schools,  boroughs  and  Larger  towns. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  few  lads  concerning  some  of  these 
schools  (luring  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  history  of  the  public  schools  of  Athens  have  been  in. irked 
with  a  very  satisfactory  and  prosperous  growth  in  all  departments 
of  the  school  system.  In  L875  Prof.  J.  P.  Keeney  was  in  charge  of  the 
schools  and  a  small  school  building  on  River  street  in  the  central 
part  of  the  town,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  scholars  were  then 
taught.  The  course  of  study  was  similar  to  rural  schools  in  many 
ways.  The  growl  li  in  attendance  increased  year  by  year,  in  keeping 
with  the  growth  of  the  town,  until  to-day  the  registration  is  over 
800. 

The  principals  have.been  as  follows:  Prof.  Keeney  until  about  1878; 
Prof.  W.  H.  Benedict,  1878-1882;  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Perry,  September, 
1883,  November,  1883;  Prof.  M.  G.  Benedict,  November,  1883,  June, 
18SG;  Prof.  H.  A.  James,  Sept.  1880,  June,  1888;  Prof.  W.  D.  Moulton, 
September,  1888,  June,  1889;  Prof.  L.  E.  Rowley,  September,  1889, 
June,  1892;  Prof.  W.  O.  Robinson,  September,  1892,  to  June,  1898; 
Prof.  J.  P.  Robinson,  September,  1898,  present  incumbent. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  the  schools 
were  held  in  the  old  Academy  and  River  street  building,  until  neces- 
sity compelled  new  quarters  being  obtained.  In  December,  1892. 
the  contract  was  let  for  the  Willow  street  building,  a  one-story 
structure.  The  contract  price  was  $3,910.  In  1891  the  second  story 
was  built  on  the  building,  doubling  its  capacity.  In  1888  the  large 
high  school  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  River  street 
building.  The  building  was  valued  at  about  $22,000.00.  This  build- 
ing was  put  into  use  January,  1S89.  In  1894  the  Mile  Hill,  a  two- 
story  building,  was  built  at  the  contract  price  of  $5,990.00.  This 
building  is  the  "F.  T.  Page  School."  With  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  academy  in  1889  this  structure  was  left  uncared  for  until  taken 
in  charge  by  a  local  society.  The  schools  are  now-  very  comfortably 
housed  in  the  three  buildings,  the  estimated  valuation  of  which,  in- 
cluding the  properties  upon  which  they  are  situated,  is  about  840.- 
000.00.  From  a  common  school  course  of  few  advance  or  special 
studies  aside  from  the  common  branches,  the  curriculum  has  been 
changed  until  it  now  stands  where  recognition  is  received  from  col- 
leges and  seminaries.  The  standard  of  the  school  is  high.  The 
teaching  corps  throughout  these  years  has  been  first  class,  sustain- 
ing a  good  standard  and  advance  in  school  work.  The  number  of 
teachers  has  been  increased  gradually  as  the  needs  of  the  school 
demanded.  The  present  corps  consists  of  the  superintendent  and 
nineteen  teachers. 
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New  Albany. 

In  18  a  commodious  building  was  erected  and  efforts  have  been 
made  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  that  town.  At  present  three 
teachers  are  employed,  the  schools  graded  and  instruction  is  given 
in  some  of  the  higher  branches. 

Canton. 

Canton  borough  school  district  was  organized  at  the  time  of  the 
incorporation  of  Canton  borough  in  1864.  The  first  principal  was 
John  E.  Hazleton.  His  salary  was  $31.00  per  month,  and  he  was 
to  board  himself.  His  assistant,  A.  A.  Wilcox,  received  $16.00  per 
month  and  board.  In  1869  the  population  of  the  village  had  increased 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of 
some  250  pupils,  and  a  handsome  brick  building  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  $8,000.00,  and  the  salaries  of  teachers  increased  to 
equal  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  towus  of  the  same  size  in  this 
section  of  the  State.  Since  1889  the  following  have  been  employed 
in  succession  as  principal  of  the  schools:  S.  P.  Barker,  M.  C.  Dean, 
H.  C.  Mover,  E.  J.  Angle,  H.  E.  Eaesley,  J.  L.  Burritt,  F.  S.  Porter, 
U.  G.  Palmer,  C.  M.  Harding  and  W.  L.  Rowlands.  In  1880  it  was 
found  necessary  to  provide  increased  accommodations,  additional 
land  was  purchased  and  a  wooden  building  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000.00.  Eight  years  afterwards,  in  1888,  the  buildings  were  found 
entirely  inadequate  and  the  brick  building  was  enlarged  and  rebuilt 
to  its  present  form,  at  a  cost  of  some  $10,000.00.  The  scholars  are 
equipped  with  an  excellent  reference  library  to  which  frequent  acces- 
sions are  made  and  with  Crowell  physical  apparatus.  The  brick 
building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Smead  system,  and  is 
provided  with  stationary  drinking  cups,  supplied  with  running  water. 

Leraysville. 

Leraysville  borough  has  been  active  in  educational  matters  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  selection  of  teachers,  good  salaries  have  been  paid,  and  many 
pupils  in  that  section  of  the  county  have  been  trained  for  teaching, 
and  inspired  to  continue  their  studies  in  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. About  1880  the  present  building  was  erected.  It  is  very  finely 
located  and  a  very  creditable  structure. 

Monroeton. 

In  1888  a  fine  four-room  brick  building  was  erected  in  Monroe 
borough.     The  schools  have  increased  in  attendance,  and  progressed 
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in   their  efficiency   until   at    presenl    they  have  a   regu.iii*  course  of 
study  from  which  classes  are  graduated  with  suitable  exercises  each 

.war. 

Rome. 

Home  borough  has  kepi  up  its  reputation  in  school  matters  by 
continuing  the  work  of  the  old  Koine  Academy,  established  long  be- 
fore the  time  included  in  this  report.  It  has  equipped  many  young 
persons  for  teaching  and  other  business. 

Sayre. 

In  1875  and  1876  this  district  was  a  part  of  Athens  township,  and 
consisted  of  a  one-rOom  school,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
rest  of  the  township.  Two  or  three  years  later  it  was  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  school  to  two  rooms,  and  afterwards  more  were  added, 
but  only  one  was  finished  for  use  at  the  time,  the  other  being  left 
until  needed.  Then  a  one-story  building  was  erected  on  East  side. 
The  Elmer  avenue  building  was  erected  about  1886  at  a  cost  of  about 
|4,000.00,  and  the  East  side  was  made  a  two-room  building.  The 
West  Sayre  building  wras  erected  about  the  year  1887.  The  Mill  Town 
school  was  a  part  of  Athens  township  until  Sayre  wTas  made  a  bor- 
ough in  1891,  when  it  was  included  in  the  Sayre  borough  school  dis- 
trict. The  main  building  which  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  Northern  Pennsylvania,  wTas  completed  in  the  spring  of  1892,  at  a 
cost  of  over  $30,000,  and  an  addition  to  this  was  erected  in  the  fall  of 
1897.  Great  opposition  was  manifested  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  separate  the  district  from  the  township  and  make  it  independent, 
on  the  ground  that  the  independent  district  would  get  the  greater 
share  of  the  taxes.  The  matter  was  decided  by  a  commission  of 
which  the  Rev.  David  Craft  was  chairman. 

Sayre  was  incorporated  as  an  independent  school  district  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1882.  The  first  board  was  organized  June  5,  1882,  and 
consisted  of  M.  C.  Chapman,  J.  W.  Bishop,  W.  W.  Thomas,  H.  H. 
Hamilton,  J.  F.  Ovenshire,  J.  Hayden,  with  C.  A.  Blood  as  collector 
and  treasurer.  The  first  term  was  eight  months.  The  first  principal 
was  E.  B.  McKee;  assistant  teachers,  Ella  Peters,  Villa  Mercereau 
and  Mary  McCarty. 

In  October,  1882,  H.  W.  Thomas  gave  a  lot  on  River  street  for  a 
school  house,  to  be  known  as  the  "East  Side  Building."  A  one- 
story  building  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  $1,500.00.  In  1883  J.  B. 
Harding  became  principal  and  served  two  years.  In  1885  the  term 
wTas  made  nine  months.  The  number  of  teachers  had  increased  to 
six.  The  main  building  was  enlarged  and  the  first  course  of  study 
adopted.  The  basement  of  the  Methodist  church  was  rented  for 
use  as  a  school  room.     The  growth  of  the  town  increased  faster  than 
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school  houses  could  be  provided.  In  1886  a  lot  on  jjjimer  avenue  was 
purchased  and  contract  for  the  building  let.  The  cost  of  building- 
was  about  $4,000.00.  During  this  year  Mrs.  Baxter,  the  wife  of 
the  principal  taught  without  pay  on  account  of  the  crowded  condi- 
tion of  the  high  school. 

The  principals  of  the  school  from  the  time  it  was  instituted 
have  been  as  follows:  Miss  Baker,  H.  C.  Green,  J.  C.  Ingham,  J.  B. 
Harding,  E.  B.  McKee,  C.  L.  Baxter,  four  years;  C.  P.  Garrison  four 
years,  J.  G.  Anderson  one  year,  and  I.  F.  Stetler,  present  incumbent, 
six  years. 

The  district,  while  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  county,  now  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  having  the  largest  school  population,  and 
consequently  employing  the  greatest  number  of  teachers.  During 
the  past  year  twenty-five  teachers  were  employed,  and  over  1,200 
pupils  enrolled.  The  school  directors  have  been  representative  men 
from  the  beginning,  and  have  always  had  the  aim  in  view  to  make 
their  schools  second  to  none  in  the  county. 

That  they  have  succeeded  in  their  ambition  is  admitted  by  all 
persons  who  are  acquainted  with  school  affairs  in  Bradford  county. 

Towanda. 

In  1875  Towanda  borough  had  the  finest  high  school  building  in 
Bradford  county.  It  was  erected  in  1872,  at  a  cost  of  about  $ 
The  growth  of  the  schools  can  best  be  understood  from  a  comparison 
of  the  teaching  forces  twenty-five  years  ago  and  with  that  of  to-day. 
In  1875  there  were  eight  schools  under  the  control  of  the  principal 
and  seven  assistants.  The  school  term  was  ten  months.  The  prin- 
cipal received  $140.00  per  month,  his  assistants  an  average  of  $40.00 
per  month.  The  average  number  of  pupils  attending  school  was 
344,  the  average  percentage  of  attendance  was  86,  cost  per  month 
for  each  pupil  78  cents,  number  of  mills  levied  10;  the  State  appro- 
priation was  $589.84.  The  following  persons  have  been  employed 
as  principal:  G.  W.  Ryan  from  1873  to  1878,  E.  T.  Burgan  to  1881, 
A.  D.  Albert  to  middle  of  year  "1886,  Prof.  Horton  to  June,  1887,  M.  G. 
Benedict  to  March,  1892,  H.  S.  Putnam  to  July,  1896,  J.  M.  Arnold  to 
July,  1898,  F.  W.  Bobbins  to  July,  1900. 

The  high  school  consists  of  four  years,  five  instructors  are  em- 
ployed for  the  higher  branches  and  the  school  has  prepared  pupils  for 
admission  to  the  leading  colleges  and  occupies  high  rank  among  the 
high  schools  of  the  State. 

In  1883  a  school  building  with  two  stories  was  erected  in  the  Third 
ward,  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  number  of  pupils.  In  the  First 
ward  .a  school  building  with  two  stories  wTas  erected,  w7ith  an  im- 
proved system  of  heating  and  ventilation  in  1888.  Music  and  draw- 
ing are  taught  in  all  the  grades. 
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Among  the  former  principals  who  have  been  moot  successful  in 
school  work  perhaps  none  have  attained  a  higher  position  in  educa- 
tional work  than  Dr.  M.  (!.  Benedict.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
school  was  duo  to  the  thorough  reorganization  during  his  principal 
ship  and  the  professional  zeal  which  he  inspired  in  his  teachers. 

Troy. 

The  Troy  graded  and  high  school,  situated  in  Troy  borough,  has 
a  proud  history  as  an  educational  institution.  During  18  a  fine 
school  building  was  erected  and  a  high  school  was  established,  which 
was  attended  by  the  young  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
borough. 

For  many  years  it  was  the  leading  high  school  in  the  county,  both 
in  numbers  and  efficiency.  It  still  is  second  to  none  in  the  number 
of  persons  attending  and  ranks  high  with  other  high  schools  of  the 
county  which  maintain  a  four  years'  course  and  prepares  for  col- 
lege. The  school  board  have  always  been  composed  of  the  best  citi- 
nzes  of  the  borough  and  the  harmony  in  school  affairs  is  shown 
by  the  many  years  which  the  directors  served,  no  disposition  being 
shown  to  change  the  management  of  the  schools.  This  school  while 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county  has  had  the  fewest  changes  in  its  prin- 
cipalship.  In  1873  Prof.  J.  T.'McCollum  became  the  principal  and  hft 
continued  in  charge  of  the  school  until  June,  1884,  when  he  resigned 
to  take  up  the  practice  of  law.  He  was  succeded  by  Prof.  Daniel 
Fleisher,  who  successfully  managed  the  schools  until  1897,  when 
he  wras  called  to  other  fields  of  labor.  W.  S.  Murray  was  principal 
for  the  two  years  following,  and  was  re-elected  for  another  year, 
when  he  resigned  to  take  up  the  study  of  pedagogy  in  the  New  York 
University.  He  was  succeeded  by  Principal  E.  L.  Whatenecht,  who 
served  the  school  faithfully  up  to  the  present  time. 

South  Waverly. 

South  Waverly  borough  was  incorporated  in  1878,  being  formerly 
a  part  of  Athens  township.  In  1S83  a  large  convenient  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.00,  and  in  1890  it  was  enlarged,  and  from 
the  very  beginning  the  school  has  been  progressive  and  good,  thor- 
ough, earnest  work  has  been  done.  The  principals  have  been  as 
follows:  W.  P.  Horton,  S.  C.  Harding,  J.  B.  Harding,  N.  L.  Terry, 
C.  P.  Garrison,  J.  H.  Hurst  and  J.  N.  Muir,  present  incumbent, 
Seven  teachers  are  employed.  A  course  of  study  is  in  operation  and 
graduating  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  school  year. 
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Wyalusing  Borough. 

Wyalusing  borough,  formerly  a  part  of  Wyalusing  township,  be- 
came an  independent  district  upon  its  incorporation  in  1888.  The 
old  academy  building  had  been  repaired  and  the  number  of  teachers 
had  been  increased,  a  course  of  study  established  and  in  1899  its  first 
class  was  graduated.  The  school  has  kept  pace  in  growth  with  this 
enterprising  borough  and  has  a  reputation  well  deserved  for  good, 
honest,  thorough  and  efficient  work. 

Monroe  Township. 

Monroe  township  in  1897  erected  a  commodious  high  school  build- 
ing at  Powell,  and  has  established  a  graded  school,  employs  four 
teachers  and  is  using  a  regular  course  of  study. 

Smithfield  Township. 

Smithfield  township  has  had  d.uring  this  whole  quarter  of  a  century 
a  central  graded  school,  which  is  attended  and  appreciated  by  ad- 
vanced pupils  from  the  whole  township. 

Ulster. 

Ulster  has  had  a  graded  school  for  some  years  and  citizens  of 
this  town  have  asked  to  be  separated  from  the  township  in  an  inde- 
pendent district,  in  order  that  further  progress  may  be  made.  For 
several  years  three  teachers  have  been  employed,  and  most  excellent 
work  has  been  done. 

Troy,  Independent. 

In  1889  an  independent  district  was  created  at  East  Troy,  and  a 
graded  school  was  established.  Many  other  townships  throughout 
the  county  have  established  graded  schools  in  two-room  buildings 
and  are  doing  excellent  work. 

Among  the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion the  last  twenty-five  years,  must  be  mentioned  the  Orwell  Library 
Association.  This  association  was  organized  in  1876  and  chartered 
February  25th  of  that  year,  under  the  act  of  Legislature  of  1874.  It 
was  the  first  chartered  library  under  that  act  in  Bradford  county. 
Its  charter  is  perpetual  and  shares  of  stock  $3.00  each,  limited  to 
300  shares.     It  was  organized  with  63  shares  all  paid  up. 

The  first  board  of  directors  consisted  of  E.  0.  Bull,  J.  P.  Coburn, 
C.  M.  Barrett,  C.  N.  Beers,  W.  L.  Pendleton  and  L.  E.  Chubbuck. 
The  association  has  no  income  but  has  been  supported  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  lectures,  entertainments,  etc.,  and  gifts  of  books  from 
former  residents  and  friends  of  the  association.  In  1899  a  rule  was 
adopted  to  form  branch  libraries,  and  branches  have  been  estalished 
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at  North  Orwell  and  Potterville,  in  charge  of  assistant  Librarians. 
There  are  now  about  L,400  volumes  and  L,000  pamphlets  on  the 
shelves  of  the  librarj.  Greal  care  lias  been  taken  in  the  selection  of 
books,  to  keep  the  library  clean  and  free  from  yellow  literature. 

The  free  public  library  of  Towanda  borough,  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made,  has  been  very  liberally  patronized  and  is 
supported  in  pari  by  contributions  from  the  public  school  fund. 

In  addition  to  the  library  feature  at  Athens,  the  building  erected 
for  i  his  purpose  also  contains  a  greal  collection  of  interesting  histori- 
cal and  curious  relics.  A  large,  well  equipped  library  of  more  than 
L,500  volumes  is  also  maintained  by  the  Troy  high  school.  A  free 
library  has  also  been  established  in  Canton  borough,  and  efforts  on 
a  smaller  scale  have  been  made  in  Ulster  and  other  townships  of 
the  county.  Nearly  all  of  the  borough  high  schools  have  libraries 
in  some  form. 

Another  educational  factor  which  was  quite  successful  for  a 
time  and  which  ought  to  exist  at  the  present  day,  was  a  weekly 
paper  known  as  the  "Bradford  County  School  Journal."  On  August 
11, 1879,  at  the  convening  of  the  county  institute  of  that  year,  Messrs. 
Alvord  &  Hon,  with  a  view  of  aiding  the  cause  of  education,  and  to 
a  certain  measure  assisting  themselves  in  a  financial  way,  pub- 
lished a  daily  paper  known  as  the  ''Towanda  Daily  Review."  The 
purpose  was  to  publish  daily  proceeds  of  the  county  institute,  and 
it  was  nor  intended  to  continue  the  paper  after  the  close  of  the 
two  weeks'  session.  This  paper  was  so  well  received  that  it  has  been 
continued  ever  since  and  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  publi- 
cations in  the  county.  A  point  of  interest  is  the  fact  that  it  owes 
its  birth  to  the  county  institute.  A  proposition  to  establish  a  teach- 
er's paper  was  thoroughly  discussed  at  this  session,  and  arrange- 
ments made  with  Messrs.  Alvord  &  Son,  and  a  committee  of  teachers, 
one  in  each  district,  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the 
paper,  but  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  financial  part 
of  the  scheme,  arrangements  were  afterwards  made  with  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Bradford  Republican,  and  it  was  published  by  them. 
The  first  copy  was  issued  in  November,  1879,  with  associate  editors 
of  which  the  executive  committee  was  as  follows : 

E.  E.  Quinlan,  E.  B.  McKee,  J.  Andrew  Wilt,  E.  T.  Burgan,  G.  W. 
Ryan,  G.  W.  Kimberly  and  Eugene  Thompson.  It  contained  items 
of  visitation  by  the  county  superintendent,  questions  and  answers 
on  school  law,  articles  on  education  by  prominent  persons  as  wrell 
as  educational  news  in  general.  It  did  much  to  keep  alive  an  interest 
in  the  school,  and  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  teachers.  One  of  the 
first  subjects  in  the  School  Journal  was  the  Quincy  Methods  of 
Teaching.  This  excited  a  variety  of  opinions  and  was  of  great 
interest  at  the  time.     The  teachers  were  active  in  the  support  of 
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their  paper  and  it  was  of  great  assistance  to  the  Bradford  County 
Teachers'  Association,  as  well  as  educational  matters  in  general. 
I  am  unable  to  give  the  date  of  the  decease  of. the  Bradford  County 
School  Journal,  hut  think  it  existed  until  the  year  1882. 

Another  very  prominent  factor  in  educational  history  in  Brad- 
ford county  is  the  Susquehanna  Collegiate  Institute.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  of  Bradford  county,  who  have  had  the  advant- 
age of  an  academic  training,  have  been  instructed  at  this  institution. 
During  the  greater  part  of  this  period,  namely,  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  it  was  under  the  management  of  Prof  E.  E.  Quinlan.  and 
the  persons  who  have  gone  out  of  this  school  while  under  his  juris 
diction  are  scattered  all  over  the  world,  many  of  them  holding  prom- 
inent positions  in  professional  life. 

Mr.  Quinlan  severed  his  connection  with  this  school  in  189S,  and 
while  active  in  business  he  still  maintains  his  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  institute.  During  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  under  the 
management  of  Prof.  Horace  G.  Padget,  and  while  the  attendance 
is  largely  decreased  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  high  schools, 
free  text  books  and  other  local  advantages,  which  did  not  apply 
to  former  times,  the  school  has  not  lost  in  efficiency  and  thorough- 
ness in  instruction. 
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Attleboro,  incorporated  in  July,  1899,  at  once  took  charge  of  the 
school  with  its  one  teacher.  A  few  children  were  sent  to  the  Mid- 
dletown  high  school  at  the  borough's  expense. 

Langhorne  added  one  school  in  1894.  In  1895  a  commodious  two- 
story  brick  building,  with  two  rooms  on  each  floor,  was  erected, 
at  a  cost  of  nine  thousand  dollars.  These  rooms  were  furnished 
with  new  furniture.  A  course  of  study  was  adopted  in  1896,  and 
five  pupils  graduated  in  1898.  The  library  contains  eighty  volumes. 
The  schools  are  supplied  with  dictionaries,  maps  and  globes.  The 
town  also  has  a  prosperous  private  school  under  the  care  of  the 
Friends. 

Langhorne  Manor,  incorporated  in  1890,  erected  a  one-story  school 
building,  with  basement,  heated  by  Sntead  Wills  system  of  heating 
and  ventilation,  in  1891.  The  interior  finish  is  of  hard  wood.  The 
room  is  well  lighted  and  furnished  with  neat  single  desks.  The 
grounds  were  graded,  sodded  and  shade  trees  planted.     These  im- 
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provements  cosl  - » I » < ►  1 1 1  lour  thousand  dollars.  The  school  is  well 
supplied  with  reference  books  and  apparatus.  Foulke  and  Long  In- 
stitute for  Orphan  diils  was  located  here  in  L899. 

Morrisville  had  three  schools  until  1890,  when  an  additional  school 
was  opened;  two  years  later  another  and  in  1893  the  sixth.  For  the 
term  just  closed  the  attendance  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  it  was 
in  1S77. 

The  two-story  brick  building  now  occupied  was  erected  in  1894. 
The  site  is  a  historic  one,  it  being  at  one  time  a  part  of  General 
Washington's  camping  grounds.  The  house  is  heated  and  ventilated 
by  the  Fuller  and  Warren  system  of  heating  and  ventilation,  and 
well  lighted.  These  grounds  were  graded  and  sodded.  The  cost  of 
the  building  and  furniture  was  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  -The  house 
was  formally  opened  with  appropriate  exercises  April  26,  1894,  and 
the  school  began  work  in  it  on  the  following  Monday. 

The  high  school  with  a  three  years'  course,  was  organized  in  1892. 
Lewis  II.  Bond,  principal  of  the  schools,  was  appointed  teacher  of 
it.     Twenty-five  pupils  have  graduated. 

An  alumni  association  was  formed  in  1895.  The  library,  founded 
in  1894,  contains  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  volumes.  The  school 
is  well  supplied  with  reference  books,  maps,  globes  and  charts. 

Dr.  William  E.  Case,  whose  name  the  school  bears,  did  not  live 
to  see  the  house  completed  and  occupied  by  the  schools.  He  was 
the  secretary  of  the  board  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  March,  1894, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  board  sixteen  years. 

New  Hope,  incorporated  in  1837,  has  four  schools.  For  one  term, 
1895,  five  teachers  were  employed.  A.  B.  Sellers  held  the  principal- 
ship  from  1869  to  1897.  His  assistants  and  one  of  the  other  teachers, 
who  is  still  in  charge  of  one  of  the  schools,  held  their  respective 
positions  for  about  as  many  years.  In  1897  the  course  of  study 
was  revised.  Ten  pupils  have  since  graduated,  six  of  whom  con- 
tinued their  studies  at  other  schools.  The  exercises  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  alumni  association  tend  to  foster  an  abiding  interest 
in  the  school  and  closer  friendship  among  the  members.  The  li- 
brary contains  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes.  The  schools  are 
supplied  with  dictionaries,  maps,  globes,  charts  and  an  encyclopedia. 

The  public  school  population  of  Newtown  borough  has  almost 
doubled  since  1877,  when  only  four  teachers  were  employed.  In  1891 
an  additional  school  was  opened  in  a  little  room,  on  Main  street, 
where  it  was  continued  for  three  years.  In  1894  the  main  school 
building  was  remodeled,  two  rooms  added,  the  whole  building  heated 
and  ventilated  by  the  Smead  Wills  system  of  heating  and  ventilation 
and  partly  refurnished.  Here  the  five  schools  began  work  in  Sep- 
tember. The  following  year  another  school  was  opened.  In  1S98 
the  school  building  again  became  too  small.     Another  building  and 
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grounds  were  purchased,  the  house  remodeled,  one  room  furnished 
and  the  seventh  school  opened.  The  grounds  are  large  and  im- 
proved. The  total  cost  of  the  improvements  was  over  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  high  school,  with  a  three  years  course,  was  established  in 
1887.  Sixty-three  pupils  have  graduated,  six  of  whom  afterwards 
entered  college.  The  school  does  not  fit  for  college.  The  members 
of  the  alumni  association,  organized  1897,  maintain  an  active  interest 
in  the  school.  The  library  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
volumes.  The  schools  are  well  supplied  with  reference  books,  maps, 
globes  and  charts. 

Perkasie,  incorporated  in  1878,  had  only  one  school  until  1884, 
when  the  house  was  enlarged  and  a  second  teacher  employed.  In 
1892  a  two-story  brick  building,  having  two  rooms  on  each  floor  and 
costing  nine  thousand  dollars,  was  erected,  and  a  third  school  opened. 
Another  teacher  was  added  and  a  high  school  with  a  three  years' 
course  established  in  1893.  An  addition  was  built  to  this  house  in 
1896  and  another  school  opened.  The  sixth  school  was  opened  in 
1897.  Two  more  schools  were  added  when  the  borough  was  enlarged 
in  1899.  The  rooms  were  furnished  with  modern  furniture,  the 
grounds  graded  and  shade  trees  planted.  In  six  years  the  enrollment 
increased  from  eighty-four  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

Twenty-three  pupils  have  completed  the  work  of  the  high  school, 
twelve  of  whom  have  continued  their  studies  in  higher  institutions 
of  learning.     The  alumni  association  was  organized  in  1899. 

The  library,  founded  in  1893,  contains  three  hundred  and  sixty 
volumes.  The  schools  are  supplied  with  dictionaries,  maps,  globes, 
charts  and  an  encyclopedia. 

Quakertown  built  a  two-story  brick  house,  having  four  school 
rooms,  a  library  room,  cloak  rooms,  spacious  halls  and  stairways 
in  1892.  Another  of  similar  size,  heated  by  the  Smead  Wills  sys 
tern  of  heating  and  ventilation,  was  erected  in  1893.  The  former 
building  was  enlarged  and  remodeled,  heated  by  steam  and  venti- 
lated by  an  approved  system  in  1899.  Both  houses  have  large  base 
ments,  the  exterior  designs  are  pleasing  and  the  interior  finished  in 
hard  wood.  All  the  rooms  are  furnished  with  modern  furniture. 
The  grounds  are  enclosed,  graded  and  shaded.  The  total  cost  of  the 
improvements  was  about  nineteen  thousand  dollars. 

Seven  schools  were  added,  one  in  1880,  one  in  1888,  another  in  1892, 
one  in  1893,  one  in  1895,  another  in  1897,  and  one  in  1899.  The  high 
school,  established  in  1873,  has  a  four  years'  course.  Sixty-two  pu- 
pils have  graduated,  ten  of  whom  have  since  taken  college  courses. 
The  library  contains  one  hundred  volumes.  The  schools  have  dic- 
tionaries, maps,  globes,  charts  and  an  encyclopedia. 

Kichlandtown    had    only    one    school    when    the    town    was    in- 
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corporated  in   L891.    The  school  was  graded  and  two  teachers  em 
ployed  in  L896.     The  course  of  studj   was  revised  and  seven  pupils 
have  since  graduated  from  the  grammar  school.    The  library,  estab- 
lished in  L896,  contains  one  hundred  volumes.     The  school  has  a  die 
tionary  and  a  few  reference  books. 

The  Sellersville  borough  schools  had  a  six  months'  term  (ill  1884, 
when  it  was  increased  to  eight  months.  The  following  year  another 
month  was  added.  In  1895  it  was  made  ten  months,  ils  present 
length.  Private  schools  were  maintained,  annually,  for  three  months 
till  1884.  These  spring  sessions  were  well  attended  by  children  of 
the  town  and  by  young  people  of  neighboring  districts.  For  each 
of  the  spring  sessions  of  1880  and  1881  three  teachers  were  employed 
and  over  one  hundred  students  enrolled.  An  unsuccessful  effort  was 
made  to  establish  an  academy  in  1881. 

A  course  of  study  was  adopted  in  1879.  The  high  school  with  a 
three  years'  course,  which  is  now  intended  to  prepare  students  for 
college,  was  established  in  1888.  Four  teachers  were  employed,  H. 
T.  Williams,  principal  of  the  schools  from  1882  to  1892,  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  the  high  school.  Fifty-nine  pupils  have  been 
graduated,  eleven  of  whom  entered  college. 

The  alumni  association  holds  annual  meetings.  The  fifth  school 
was  opened  in  1898,  and  the  sixth  in  1899.  The  library,  founded 
in  1895.  and  maintained  by  the  proceeds  of  an  annual  lecture  course 
instituted  in  1893,  contains  eight  hndred  and  twenty  volumes.  In 
1894  Dr.  C.  D.  Fretz  gave  the  school  eight  hundred  mounted  speci- 
mens of  plants,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  rare  to  Bucks  county, 
but  found  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States.  Since  then, 
eight  hundred  plants  found  in  the  county,  five  hundred  of  which  are 
mounted,  have  been  added,  mainly  by  the  teachers  and  the  botany 
classes.  AVhen  the  remaining  three  hundred  specimens  will  have 
been  mounted,  the  herbarium  will  be  the  most  complete  as  to  flora 
of  the  county. 

The  building  was  enlarged  and  remodeled,  heated  by  steam,  venti- 
lated by  an  approved  system  and  partly  refurnished  at  a  cost  of 
sixteen  thousand  dollars.  The  grounds  too,  were  enlarged,  graded 
and  shade  trees  planted.  The  school  is  well  supplied  with  reference 
books,  maps,  globes  and  charts. 

Silverdale,  incorporated  in  1897,  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  town  for  better  school  facilities.  Had 
the  school  been  promptly  graded  and  two  teachers  employed  when 
it  came  under  the  control  of  the  borough  authorities,  the  desired 
end  might  have  been  attained.  The  school  term  is  nine  months,  a 
gain  of  two  months. 

Telford  borough,  incorporated  in  1886,  has  only  one  school,  which 
passed  into  the  care  of  the  directors  in  1887.     A  graded  course  of 
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study  was  adopted  in  1893.  Thirteen  pupils  have  since  completed 
the  work,  two  of  whom  are  at  college  and  two  graduated  at  a  State 
normal  school.  The  school  has  a  library,  a  dictionary,  encyclopedia, 
a  globe,  maps  and  charts. 

Tullytown,  incorporated  in  1892,  has  a  graded  school  with  two 
teachers.  Two  pupils  graduated  in  1890.  The  school  has  a  small 
library  and  a  fair  supply  of  reference  books  aud  charts. 

Yardley,  incorporated  in  1895,  at  once  put  the  four  schools  into 
the  building  on  the  hill.  Four  teachers  were  employed  and  a  high 
school  established.  In  1899,  the  number  of  pupils  having  decreased, 
only  three  teachers  were  employed.  The  schools  are  well  supplied 
with  maps,  globes,  charts  and  books  of  reference. 

Bedminster  built  seven  one-story  houses,  costing  eight  thousand 
dollars.  One  with  two  rooms  for  a  graded  school,  the  first  in  the 
history  of  the  township,  is  now  building.  The  grounds  are  small 
and  unenclosed.  A  number  of  the  rooms  have  been  furnished  with 
modern  furniture.  Three  schools  have  been  added.  A  course  of 
study  was  adopted  in  1S95.  Eighteen  pupils  have  graduated.  All 
the  schools  were  supplied  with  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionaries, 
encyclopedias,  geographical  and  anatomical  charts.  In  1884  the 
school  term  was  made  six  months,  and  in  1893  seven  months. 

Two  substantial  stone  school  houses,  costing  sixty-five  hundred 
dollars  were  built  in  Bensalem.  All  the  school  grounds  are  im- 
proved. The  term  is  ten  months.  Two  graded  schools  were  estab- 
lished at  Andalusia  in  1886,  and  two  at  Cornwells  in  1891.  The 
two  at  Eddington  were  combined  in  1892.  Mrs.  Kate  M.  V.  Collins, 
teacher  of  the  advanced  grade,  took  charge  of  the  school.  She 
taught  in  the  township  for  a  number  of  years.  She  ably  edited  an 
educational  column  in  the  Bucks  County  Intelligencer  for  two  six 
months'  terms,  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1888. 

The  course  of  study  was  revised  and  adopted  in  1S95.  Eight 
pupils  have  since  graduated.  Two  schools  have  libraries  containing 
two  hundred  and  twTenty-five  volumes.  The  Andalusia  schools  have 
access  to  the  town  library  by  the  favor  of  Dr.  Charles  R.  King,  who 
has  served  his  township  as  school  director  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  His  monthly  visits  to  the  schools  have  always  been  a  source 
of  encouragement  and  delight  to  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
schools  are  well  provided  with  reference  books,  maps,  globes  and 
charts.  St.  Francis  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  founded  in  1888  by 
Mrs.  Edw.  Morrell  and  Mrs.  Walter  Smith,  daughters  of  Francis 
Drexel,  is  located  at  Eddington.  In  addition  to  the  literary  studies 
required,  the  boys  are  trained  to  work  on  the  large  farm  connected 
with  the  school,  and  in  the  finely  equipped  shops  in  which  several 
trades  are  taught. 

The  Convent  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  at  Cornwells,  founded  in 
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1892  by  Kale  Drexell,  now  Mother  Katharine,  is  a  school  for  Indian 
and  colored  children  of  both  sexes,  from  six  years  to  ten  years  of  age. 
On  reaching  the  age  limil  the  children  are  sent  to  another  branch 
of  the  same  system  of  schools.  In  one  department  yonng  women 
are  trained  lor  missionaries  among  Indians  and  colored  people. 

The  Holy  Ghost  Novitiate  was  opened  at  (Jornwells  August  '2o, 
JsiiT,  undt  r  I  lie  care  of  S.  J.  Bydlewski,  0.  S.  Sp. 

Bridgeton  township,  including  live  schools  carved  from  the  eastern 
{tart  of  Nockamixon,  was  organized  in  181)0.  Free  text-books  were 
supplied  in  1802  and  the  teachers'  salaries  increased  five  dollars  a 
month.  The  following  year  the  term  was  made  seven  months.  All 
the  schools  were  furnished  anatomical  charts  a  few  years  ago.  One 
house,  costing  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  was  built.  The  grounds, 
with  one  exception,  are  small,  unimproved,  unenclosed. 

Tin-  graded  schools  at  Xewportville,  Bristol  township,  were  con- 
solidated in  1887,  the  number  of  pupils  no  longer  requiring  two  teach- 
ers. For  part  of  the  term  of  1804  and  '95  the  Emilie  school  had  two 
teachers,  but  the  following  term  the  two  grades  were  again  com- 
bined. There  were  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  more  pupils  enrolled 
for  the  term  ending  June,  1877,  than  for  the  term  ending  June,  1900. 
A  graded  course  of  study  was  adopted  February,  1900.  Each  school 
has  a  small  library,  a  dictionary,  an  encyclopedia,  a  globe,  maps  and 
charts.     The  grounds  are  large  and  improved. 

Buckingham  has  two  schools  sustained  by  funds  and  a  farm  left  in 
trust  in  1811  by  Austin  Hughes.  They  are  open  to  the  children  of 
the  township  but  not  under  the  control  of  the  public  school  authori- 
ties. A  third  school  in  the  Hughesian  "building  is  maintained  by  the 
township.  -If  the  trustees  and  the  directors  would  unite,  a  township 
high  schol  could  be  maintained  at  a  slightly  iucreased  cost. 

The  township  has  opened  two  new  schools  since  1877.  A  graded 
course  of  study  was  adopted  in  1893  and  revised  in  1897.  Four  pu- 
pils have  since  graduated.  The  township  has  also  a  select  school 
under  the  care  of  Buckingham  Friends'  Meeting,  to  which  the  pupils 
of  the  primary  room  of  the  public  schools  are  promoted. 

In  Doylestown  township  three  houses,  costing  fifty-six  hundred 
dollars,  were  built.  A  graded  course  of  study  was  adopted  in  1891. 
Fifteen  pupils  have  since  completed  the  required  work.  A  graded 
school  having  two  teachers,  was  established  at  Sandy  Bidge  in  1894. 
A  high  school  with  a  two  years'  course  was  added  in  1899.  The 
library,  founded  in  1893,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  teacher  interested 
in  a  departed  pupil,  to  whose  memory  half  of  the  books  are  dedi- 
cated, contains  two  hudred  and  fifty-seven  volumes.  Two  other 
schools  have  libraries  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty  volumes. 
The  schools  are  supplied  with  reference  books,  maps,  globes  and 
charts. 
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The  National  Farm  School,  opened  in  1898,  is  located  in  I  In- 
western  part  of  the  township. 

Durham  built  two  houses,  costing  six  thousand  dollars.  The  term 
was  raised  to  eight  and  one-half  months  in  1878.  A  half  month  was 
added  in  1879.  It  was  reduced  to  eight  months  in  1883.  Three  years 
later  it  was  raised  to  ten  months.  In  1887  it  was  reduced  to  nine 
months,  and  in  1895  to  eight  months,  its  present  length.  Owing  to 
the  closing  of  the  iron  works  the  graded  schools  at  the  furnace  were 
consolidated  in  1895,  and  in  1897  the  two  near  Durham  Church  were 
combined.  That  same  year  the  third  school  in  the  Riegelsville  build- 
ing was  opened.  A  graded  course  of  study  was  adopted  in  1894. 
Nine  pupils  have  since  graduated.  Five  of  the  seven  schools  have 
libraries,  containing  seven  hundred  volumes.  The  schools  are  sup- 
plied with  reference  books,  maps,  globes  and  charts. 

The  Riegelsville  Academy,  a  prosperous  preparatory  school,  found 
ed  by  John  L.  Riegle.  and  deeded  in  trust  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Reformed  church,  was  opened  in  188G.  The  library  connected  with 
the  school  has  an  annual  income  of  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars, 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  which  are  free  to  all  at  such  a  charge  as 
pays  for  their  care. 

In  1878  Falls  had  six  graded  schools,  two  of  which  were  located 
at  Tullytown  and  were  included  when  the  town  was  incorporated. 
A  township  high  school,  having  a  two  years'  course,  was  established 
at  Fallsington  January,  1895.  An  additional  school  was  opened  at 
the  same  place  in  1897.  A  graded  course  of  stury  was  adopted  in 
1891.  It  was  revised  in  1895.  A  year  was  added  to  the  high  school 
course  in  1899.  Thirteen  pupils  have  completed  the  required  work 
of  the  high  school,  one  of  whom  entered  State  College  on  certifi- 
cate. 

In  1899  three  outlying  schools  were  combined  at  Penn's  Manor 
Meeting  House,  graded  and  organized  into  two  schools.  The  chil- 
dren too  remote  were  conveyed  to  this  central  school  at  public  ex- 
pense. The  plan  afforded  the  children  better  opportunities  without 
increasing  the  cost.  Two  schools  have  libraries  containing  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  volumes.  All  are  well  supplied  with  reference 
books. 

David  Satterthwaite  has  been  president  of  the  school  board  with 
the  exception  of  one  year,  since  1875,  and  has  served  three  more 
years  as  director.  William  Balderston  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  since  1883.  Two  other  members,  Dr.  J.  N.  Richards  and 
Edward  C.  Williamson.  Inn,-  I  since  L888  and  1889.     The  Fall- 

sington library  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county.  The  township 
has  a  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars'  which  was  realized  from  the  sale 
of  land  known  as  the  ''commons." 

Two  houses  were  built  in  Haycock.     The  two  graded  schools  at 
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Applebachsville  were  combined  in  1895.  The  school  term  was  raised 
from  five  lo  six  and  a  half  months  in  Is77.  one  month  was  added 
the  nexl  year.     In  L880  il  was  reduced  to  Ave  months,  bul  increased 

again  to  six  months  iii  L881.  It  was  made  seven  months  in  1S!»2.  A 
graded  course  of  study  was  adopted  in  1898.  Ail  the  schools  were 
supplied  with  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionaries  a  few  years  ago. 

Lower  Makefield  built  an  addition  to  the  school  house  at  Edge- 
wood  in  1S!>7,  opened  a  graded  school  having  two  teachers.  During 
the  term  a  high  school  with  a  three  years'  course  was  organized.  The 
school  grounds  have  been  improved.  Five  schools  have  libraries, 
containing  two  hundred  volumes.  The  schools  are  supplied  with 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  maps,  globes  and  charts.  Six  pupils 
completed   the  high  school  work. 

The  two  graded  schools  at  Dolington,  Upper  Makefield,  were  com- 
bined in  1877.  A  graded  course  of  study  was  adopted  in  1890*. 
Twrenty-one  pupils  have  graduated.  Four  schools  have  libraries  con- 
taining six  hundred  volumes.  All  the  schools  have  reference  books, 
maps,  globes  and  charts. 

Two  houses  costing  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  were  built.  The 
grounds  were  improved,  being  shady  and  enclosed. 

The  first  step  towards  establishing  a  township  high  school  in 
Middletown  was  taken  in  181)0,  when  the  school  board  authorized 
the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  schools  of  the  district. 
The  course  prepared  was  adopted  in  1892.  Two  years  later  the  high 
school  work  was  begun.  E.  W.  Martindell  was  appointed  supervis- 
ing principal  of  the  schools  of  the  district  and  teacher  of  the  high 
school,  located  at  Hulmeville.  Pupils  "in  the  outlying  schools,  pre- 
pared for  the  second  year's  work  in  the  grammar  grade,  were  en- 
couraged to  come  to  Hulmeville.  In  1897  Sunny  Hill  school  was 
closed  and  pupils  from  distant  points  conveyed,  to  Hulmeville  at 
public  expense,  at  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers.  The  high  school  has 
a  three  years'  course.  In  1890  an  assistant  teacher  was  appointed 
for  the  high  school.     Thirty-eight  pupils  have  graduated. 

The  alumni  association  is  a  potent  factor  in  promoting  the  useful- 
ness of  the  school.  A  library  founded  in  1897,  located  at  the  central 
school,  from  which  the  books  circulate,  contains  two  hundred  vol- 
umes. The  schools  have  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  maps,  globes 
and  charts. 

Two  houses  were  built,  two  rooms  added  to  another  and  furnished 
with  new  furniture,  at  a  total  cost  of  seven  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  dollars.  The  grounds  were  improved,  all  of  which 
are  large  and  shady. 

The  school  term  in  Milford  township  was  five  months  till  1882, 
when  a  half  month  was  added.  The  following  year  it  was  made  six 
months.  In  1892  it  was  increased  to  seven  and  one-half  months, 
6—6—1900 
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but  in  1S93  was  reduced  to  seven  months.  One  new  school  was 
opened  in  1878  and  another  in  1881.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
for  the  term  ending  June,  1900,  was  two  hundred  aud  sixty-five  less 
than  were  enrolled  for  the  term  ending  June,  1877.  A  graded  course 
of  study  was  adopted  in  1897.  One  school  has  a  library.  All  were 
supplied  with  dictionaries  a  few  years  ago. 

New  Britain  raised  the  school  term  to  seven  months  in  1883.  A 
month  was  added  in  1802.  The  house  at  Chalfont  was  enlarged  at  a 
cost  of  nine  hundred  dollars  in  1887  and  a  graded  school  having  two 
teachers  opened.  The  schools  were  graded  aud  the  work  outlined  by 
the  principal,  Samuel  P.  Kerns,  now  a  practicing  physician  in  the 
town.  Pupils  prepared  for  the  grammar  grade  came  here  from  the 
other  schools  in  the  township.  The  attendance  has  increased.  The 
course  of  study  was  revised  in  1893  and  now  provides  at  least  a  year's 
high  school  work.  Twelve  pupils  have  since  graduated.  In  esti- 
mating the  good  accomplished  by  the  school,  its  influence  on  those 
who  left  before  completing  the  course  must  be  included.  The 
school  has  a  small  library.     Three  schools  have  dictionaries. 

A  graded  course  of  study  was  adopted  in  Newtown  township  in 
1894.  Ten  pupils  have  completed  the  work  outlined.  The  schools 
are  provided  with  "reference  books,  maps,  globes  and  charts.  The 
grounds  are  large  and  improved.  Artesian  wells  were  drilled  at 
Prospect  Hill,  West  and  Silver  Lake  schools  in  1888,  and  at  Good 
Intent  in  1S93.  In  1895  the  house  at  the  West  school  was  remodeled 
and  heated  by  Sniead  Wills  system  of  heating  and  ventilation,  which 
system  was  put  into  the  Silver  Lake  building  in  1897  and  into  the  one 
at  Good  Intent  in  1898.  The  Silver  Lake  room  was  refurnished. 
The  entire  cost  of  these  improvements  was  about  three  thousand 
dollars. 

The  George  school  was  established  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
John  M.  George,  of  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  who  left  about  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  and  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  It  is  located  about 
half  a  mile  south  of  Newtown.  The  school  buildings,  consisting  of  a 
main  building  with  two' wings,  having  a  total  frontage  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  feet,  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet, 
a  dormitory  forty-three  feet  by  fifty-eight  feet,  and  a  well  equipped 
gymnasium  are  substantially  built  of  brick  wTith  stone  foundation 
and  trimmings.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  prepare  students  for 
college  and  to  give  such  a  liberal  training  as  will  fit  them  for  most 
of  the  vocations  of  life.  The  laboratories  for  teaching  biology, 
chemistry  and  physics  are  well  equipped  with  apparatus  of  the  most 
approved  kind.  The  manual  training  department  is  unequaled,  ex- 
cept in  schools  especially  devoted  to  this  branch.  The  school  opened 
in  1893. 
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Newtown  township  has  a  fund  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars  left  in 
trust  by  Jacob  Buckman. 

Northampton  adopted  a  graded  course  of  study  about  1800.  At 
least  fifty  pupils  have  since  graduated.  In  1898  a  township  high 
school  with  a  two  years'  course  was  established  at  Richboro.  Two 
pupils  have  completed  tin'  work.  For  a  few  years,  beginning  in  IS!):',, 
the  teachers,  aided  by  the  directors,  conducted  in  connection  with 
a  local  institute  a  lecture  course  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  li- 
brary fund.  The  institutes  have  been  held  annually  for  seven  years. 
Well  selected  libraries  have  been  secured  for  all  the  schools,  which 
are  also  well  supplied  with  books  of  reference. 

Dublin,  independent,  was  set  apart  as  a  separate  school  district 
December,  1882,  the  result  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  for 
better  school  facilities.  A  house  was  built  the  following  year  and 
a  school  for  a  six  months'  term  opened  in  October.  In  1880  the 
term  was  made  seven  months  and  in  1802  increased  to  eight  months. 
One  teacher  is  employed.     The  library  contains  fifty  volumes. 

About  April  20,  1880,  workmen  began  to  remove  the  old  public 
school  buildings  of  Doylestown  borough,  preparatory  to  the  erection 
of  a  new  one  of  more  modern  type.  On  the  following  July  15  the 
corner  stone  of  the  present  commodious  house  was  laid.  Almost 
a  year  was  required  to  complete  the  work  on  the  new  building,  which 
was  formally  opened  with  fitting  ceremonies  April  8,  1800.  The 
large  audiences  at  the  opening  were  addressed  by  Governor  James 
A.  Beaver,  Judge  Harmon  Yerkes,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  Henry  Houck,  City  Superintendent  Kobert  K.  Buehrle, 
Rev.  A.  R.  Horn,  ex-County  Superintendents  Hugh  B.  Eastburn  and 
W.  Warren  Woodruff. 

Eight  rooms  were  furnished,  seven  of  which  were  occupied  by 
the  schools.  The  grounds  were  graded  and  improved.  Two  more 
rooms  were  furnished  in  1802.  Two  .years  later  two  rooms  were 
fitted  up  on  the  third  story  and  occupied.  Two  rooms  w-ere  refur- 
nished in  1800.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  improvements,  includ- 
ing the  new  furniture,  was  over  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

In  1877  the  town  had  six  public  schools.  One  more  wras  opened 
in  1885.  In  September,  1800,  the  schools  wrere  reorganized,  a  high 
school  having  a  three  years'  course  was  instituted,  and  eight  teach- 
ers were  employed.  Sixty-two  pupils  have  been  graduated.  In  1802 
another  school  was  opened  and  two  more  in  1801.  The  twelfth 
school  was  opened  in  1806.  The  enrollment  for  the  term  ending 
June,  1800,  wras  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  and  for  the  term 
ending  June,  1000,  it  was  five  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

The  library  contains  five  hundred  volumes.  The  schools  are  well 
supplied  with  reference  books,  maps,  globes  and  charts.  The  phy- 
sical laboratory  has  apparatus  to  make  the  experiments  suggested  in 
a  text-book  on  Physics. 
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The  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  schools,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prin- 
cipal A.  S.  Martin,  organized  a  Natural  Science  Association  in 
October,  1899.  By  different  means  the  society  raised  about  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  dollars,  with  which  books  on  several  branches 
of  natural  sciences  were  purchased.  The  organization  also  received 
a  donation  of  books  worth  fifteen  dollars.  Rev.  Levi  C.  Sheip,  one 
of  the  founders  of  Linden  Female  Seminary,  which  closed  about  1878, 
was  principal  of  the  borough  schools  from  1879  to  1890. 

The  last  of  the  once  thriving  seminaries  in  the  town  was  closed 
in  1893. 

A  parish  school  opened  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  is  maintained 
by  St.  Mary's  Catholic  church. 

Hilltown  built  six  houses  costing  eighty-five  hundred  dollars. 
A  graded  course  of  study  was  adopted  in  189G.  Thirteen  pupils 
have  completed  the  required  work.  Three  schools  have  libraries 
containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes.  A  graded  school  was 
established  at  Blooming  Glen  in  1891.  All  the  schools  were  provided 
with  dictionaries,  maps  and  globes. 

Two  houses  costing  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
were  built  in  Nockamixon  since  1877,  and  several  rooms  were  refur- 
nished. The  new  buildings  are  well  lighted  but  without  provision 
for  ventilation,  save  such  as  the  doors  and  windows  offer.  In 
1893  the  school  term  was  increased  to  seven  months.  A  graded 
course  of  study  was  adopted  in  1898.  One  school  has  a  small  library 
and  all  have  been  supplied  with  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionaries 
and  maps. 

Plumstead  has  built  three  houses,  costing  thirty-four  hundred 
dollars.  The  grounds  are  small  and  unenclosed.  The  graded  schools 
at  Point  Pleasant  were  combined  in  1877,  because  the  number  of 
pupils  did  not  require  two  teachers.  The  township  has  no  graded 
schools.  A  graded  course  of  study  was  adopted  in  1889.  Thirty- 
six  pupils  have  graduated,  twenty-six  of  whom  continued  their  stud- 
ies at  other  schools.  Four  have  graduated  at  a  State  normal  school. 
Fourteen  are  teaching.  The  libraries  contain  four  hundred  vol- 
umes.    All  have  dictionaries  and  globes. 

Richland  has  built  four  one-story  houses  since  1877.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions  the  grounds  are  small,  unimproved  and  only  par- 
tially enclosed.  Two  schools  have  small  libraries,  while  all  of  them 
have  dictionaries,  maps  and  globes. 

East  Rockhill,  organized  in  1890,  having  eight  schools,  has  built 
three  houses,  costing  twenty-eight  hundred  dollars.  The  grounds 
are  small,  partially  improved,  having  little  shade.  The  two  graded 
schools  at  Benjamin  were  included  when  the  town  was  annexed 
to  Perkasie  in  1S97.     A  new  school  was  opened  at  Church  Hill  in 
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1898.  The  township  has  no  graded  schools.  A  graded  course  of 
study  was  adopted  in  L898.  One  pupil  lias  since  graduated.  After 
a  year's  study  at  a  Stair  normal  school  she  began  teaching.  The 
schools  have  been  supplied  with  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionaries, 

maps  and  globes. 

West  Rockhill,  organized  in  1890,  lias  no  graded  schools.  A 
graded  course  of  study  was  adopted  in  1S!)7.  Each  school  has  a 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  a  globe,  an  anatomical  chart  and 
maps.  The  school  grounds  are  small,  partially  improved  and  unen- 
closed. 

Eleven  of  Solebury's  thirteen  schools  have  libraries  containing 
one  thousand  volumes.  All  of  them  have  dictionaries,  maps,  globes 
and  charts.  IA  few  have  gazeteers  and  encyclopedias.  The  town- 
ship has  two  graded  schools  at  Green  Bill.  A  graded  course  of 
study  was  adopted  in  1889.  Twenty-nine  pupils  have  been  grad- 
uated. 

Springfield  has  built  thirteen  houses,  costing  sixteen  thousand 
dollars,  since  1877.  The  township  has  four  graded  schools.  Two 
were  established  at  Passer  in  J  892,  and  two  at  Springtown  Decern 
ber,  1897.  A  course  of  study  for  all  the  schools  of  the  district  was 
adopted  in  1897.  Ten  pupils  have  since  completed  the  work,  nine 
of  whom  continued  their  studies  in  higher  schools.  One  has  en- 
tered college.  Five  schools  have  small  libraries;  all  have  diction- 
aries, maps,  globes  and  charts.     One  has  an  encyclopedia. 

Tinicum  graded  the  Erwinna  school  and  employed  two  teachers 
November,  1894.  A  graded  course  of  study  was  adopted  for  the 
schools  of  the  township  in.  1896.  Twenty  pupils  have  since  com- 
pleted the  work  required.  Twelve  houses  were  furnished  with  new 
furniture  in  1891.  The  school  term  was  increased  to  seven  months 
in  1S89.  Each  school  has  been  supplied  with  a  Webster's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary.  All  have  maps  and  globes.  The  Erwinna 
schools  have  an  encyclopedia.  One  house  was  rebuilt,  costing  three 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

Tinicum  independent  district  closed  the  Point  Pleasant  schools  in 

1899,  and  sent  the  pupils  to  River  Hill  school,  Plumstead.  The 
graded  course  of  study  adopted  ten  years  ago  corresponds  to  the 
Plumstead  course.  Four  pupils  have  graduated.  The  other  school 
has  a  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  a  few  maps  and  a  globe. 

Warminster  built  a  house  at  Ivyland  in  1895  and  opened  a  fourth 
school.  A  few  years  before  the  grounds  of  the  other  three  schools 
were  enlarged,  improved  and  enclosed.  The  tow7nship  has  no  graded 
school.  A  graded  course  of  study  was  adopted  in  1896  and  seven- 
teen pupils  have  completed  the  work  outlined,  nine  of  whom  con- 
tinued their  studies  in  other  schools.  The  libraries  contain  three 
hundred  volumes. 
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Three  of  the  four  school  grounds  of  Warrington  are  large,  shady 
and  enclosed.  The  township  has  no  graded  school.  A  graded  course 
of  study  was  adopted  in  1892.  Twenty-four  pupils  have  been  grad- 
uated. All  the  schools  have  libraries.  The  one  at  Warrington  con- 
tains one  hundred  volumes.  The  schools  have  dictionaries,  maps, 
globes,  anatomical  and  reading  charts. 

With  one  exception  the  Warwick  school  grounds  are  of  ample 
size  and  shaded.  On  three,  artesian  wells  were  drilled  within  a  few 
years.  The  other  has  a  well  of  lasting  water  too.  There  is  no 
graded  school  in  the  district.  A  graded  course  of  study  was  adopted 
in  1898.  Five  pupils  have  since  graduated.  Two  schools  have  li- 
braries containing  one  hundred  volumes.  All  have  been  supplied 
with  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  maps,  globes  and  charts  within  a 
few  years. 

Wrightstown  is  with  out  a  graded  school.  A  graded  course  of 
study  was  adopted  in  1893.  Ten  pupils  have  since  completed  the 
work  outlined,  seven  of  whom  continued  school  elsewhere.  Tavo  of 
them  graduated  at  a  State  normal  school  and  will  teach.  The  li- 
braries contain  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  volumes.  They  have 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  maps,  globes  and  charts,  all  of  which 
were  procured  within  recent  years.  The  grounds  are  large,  well 
shaded  and  partly  enclosed.  A  few  years  ago  artesian  wells  were 
drilled  on  all  of  them. 

One  school  in  this  township  is  maintained  by  the  Society  of 
Friends.  A  handsome  one-story  stone  house  was  built  and  furnished 
with  the  latest  approved  furniture  at  Southampton  in  1897.  The 
large  grounds  were  graded,  enclosed  and  shade  trees  planted.  The 
cost  of  the  improvements  was  over  seven  thousand  dollars. 

The  house  was  formally  opened  with  appropriate  exercises,  in 
which  the  schools  participated  April  2,  1898. 

All  the  schools  in  the  township  have  large  grounds.  With  one 
exception  they  are  enclosed  and  shaded.  The  Davisville  and  South- 
ampton schools  were  combined  and  graded  in  1898.  A  township 
high  school  having  a  two  years'  course  was  opened  in  1898  and  three 
teachers  were  employed  in  1899.  A  large  circulating  library  was 
founded  in  1899.    A  graded  course  of  study  was  adopted  in  1892. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  public 
schools  in  the  county,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  which  are 
graded.  There  were  one  hundred  and  sixteen  male  teachers  em- 
ployed last  year,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  four  females.  Ninety- 
nine  of  these  teachers  held  provisional  certificates,  twenty-one  held 
professional  certificates,  fifty-seven  held  permanent  certificates,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  were  graduates  of  State  normal  schools 
and  four  were  college  graduates. 

During  the  year  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  visits  were  made  to 
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the  schools  by  the  county  superintendent,  seventeen  public  exami 
nations  for  teachers'  certificates  wore  held,  and  twenty-four  school 
examinations.     He  also  hold  a  county  institute  and  attended  fifty 

educational  meetings.     Ten  local  institutes  were  held. 

The  Bucks  County  Historical  Society  was  organized  in  L880  and 
incorporated  in  1SS5.  At  first  the  society  met  every  three  months, 
but  now  two  meetings  are  held  annually.  The  organization  has  in 
the  court  house,  in  a  room  set  apart  for  its  use,  a  large  collection  of 
tools  and  curios  arranged  and  labeled.  This  museum  is  annually 
increasing  in  size  and  interest.  The  society  has  issued  a  few  inter- 
esting publications.  The  Camera  (Tub  has  about  two  hundred  pic- 
tures of  historic  places,  houses  and  other  objects.  All  the  papers 
read  at  the  different  meetings  of  the  society  are  carefully  preserved. 

The  Bucks  County  Natural  Science  Association,  organized  at  the 
suggestion  of  .Miss  Belle  Vansant  in  1804,  and  established  at  the 
George  school,  holds  semi-annual  meetings.  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas, 
Quakertown,  was  its  first  president.  He  also  donated  his  large 
collection  of  birds  to  the  society. 

W.  Warren  Woodruff  was  appointed  sux)erintendent  of  the  schools 
of  the  county  in  July,  1876.  Mr.  Woodruff  was  not  a  stranger  to  the 
teachers  and  directors  of  the  county.  For  six  years  he  had  assisted 
his  predecessor,  Hugh  B.  Eastburn,  at  the  local  institutes  held  in 
different  sections  of  the  county.  He  was  elected  to  succeed  himself 
in  1878,  again  in  1881  and  1884.  He  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election  in  1887.  His  thorough  scholarship,  his  wide  experience 
and  his  entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  schools  made  him  a 
very  efficient  officer. 


BUTLER  COUNTY— Howard  I.  Painter. 


The  following  is  a  brief  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Butler 
county  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1900. 

This  being  my  first  annual  report  I  cannot  say  what  the  progress 
of  our  schools  has  been  this  year  in  comparison  of  that  of  other 
yeasr,  but  from  the  many  congratulations  recently  from  directors', 
parents,  teachers  and  pupils  during  this  last  year  I  can  say  that 
I  am  very  highly  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  schools  of  this  county. 

Examinations. 

I  held  15  regular  teachers'  examinations"  in  which  over  450  appli- 
cants entered,  of  which   262  received  provisional   certificates,   149 
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were  refused  certificates  and  the  remainder  dropped  out  of  the 
examination  before  it  was  over. 

In  selecting  my  questions  I  tried  to  use  such  as  were  fair,  far 
reaching,  and  taken  from  the  work  being  done  in  the  schools  of  our 
county. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  applicants  are  all  on  file  in  my  office 
and  every  applicant  has  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  papers  after 
they  have  been  marked  but  can  not  take  them  from  my  office. 

On  March  31  examinations  for  diplomas  were  held  in  22  different 
places  in  the  county,  in  which  250  pupils  of  our  schools  entered,  163 
of  whom  passed  the  required  marks  (an  average  of  75  per  cent,  and 
no  mark  below  GO  per  cent.)  and  have  been  granted  diplomas  by  the 
superintendent. 

We  here  say  that  the  necessity  of  refusing  a  certificate  or  diploma 
to  any  one  applying  for  same  is  not  a  pleasant  task,  but  in  justice  to 
the  schools  and  to  the  oath  of  office  taken  by  the  superintendent, 
this  unpleasant  task  must  sometimes  be  done. 

Schools. 

We  have  now  in  our  county  248  school  buildings,  293  school 
rooms,  19  graded  schools,  135  male  teachers,  151  female  teachers,  51 
districts,  306  directors  and  10,908  school  children. 

Last  year  nine  new  school  houses  were  built  in  the  county,  of 
which  the  Mars  borough  public  school  was  the  largest,  it  being  a 
beautiful  brick  structure  built  for  eight  rooms  and  costing  about 
110,000. 

About  50  school  houses  of  the  county  are  old  buildings  and 
poorly  suited  for  school  work;  150  are  good  buildings  and  are  well 
supplied  with  school  apparatus.  We  claim  that  no  building  can 
be  too  good  for  a  school  house,  and  that  many  are  too  old,  too 
shabby,  too  cold,  too  much  unhomelike  for  the  welfare  of  the  boys 
and  the  girls  of  our  county,  State  and  nation.  The  total  value  of 
school  property  now  in  Butler  county  is  $244,050. 

School  Visits. 

I  visited  every  public  school  house  in  Butler  county  and  spent  from 
one  hour  to  two  and  one-half  hours  in  every  school  room  excepting 
two,  which  on  account  of  sickness  were  not  in  session  when  1 
called. 

This  is  new  in  the  history  of  our  county  and  will  say  that  it  is 
more  work  than  any  man  should  do  or  even  can  do  in  one  school 
year  without  sacrificing  his  health  and  needed  rest. 

In  my  visits  I  tried  to  see  what  and  where  all  the  pupils  were 
studying,  hoard  them  recite  to  their  teachers,  taught  one  or  two 
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recitations  myself  in  almost  every  school,  tried  to  answer  anj 
question  asked  by  pupils  or  teacher,  quietly  advised  the  teacher 
along  any  line  in  which  !  fell  he  or  she  needed  improvement,  and 
closed  my  visit  by  offering  a  few  words  of  encouragement  and  sug- 
gestion to  all. 

I  desired  to  have  with  me  the  director  of  each  school  when  I  was 
visiting  it,  but  did  not  get  to  see  quite  all  of  them  and  many  whom 
I  did  see  could  uot  go  with  me  just  at  that  time.  Am  glad  to  report 
that  118  directors  visited  with  me  and  hope  this  number  may  be 
doubled  next  year. 

Teachers. 

We  certainly  found  a  great  variety  of  teachers  but  can  say  that 
a  very  large  majority  of  them  were  found  doing  good  school  work. 
In  this  advanced  age  we  must  have  better  schools  than  we  ever  have 
had  in  the  past,  and  we  therefore  plead  for  better  teachers,  better 
wages,  better  school  apparatus. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  regular  county  institute  was  held  in  Butler  December  18  to 
22,  1899,  and  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  best  attended  institutes  ever  held  in  this  county.  The 
day  instructors  were  as  follows:  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White,  Dr.  S.  F. 
Hogue,  Superintendent  George  W.  Twitmyer,  Prof.  I.  N.  McCly- 
monds,  Prof.  I.  D.  Gresch.  The  evening  instructors  were  as  follows: 
Monday  evening,  Rev.  0.  H.  Fitzwilliam;  Tuesday  evening,  Dr.  R. 
S.  Mac  Arthur;  Wednesday  evening,  Susan  P>.  Anthony;  Thursday 
evening,  John  Thomas  Concert  Company. 

Directors'  session  was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  Park 
theatre  and  was  a  most  successful  meeting. 

Local  institutes  were  held  in  25  different  places  in  the  county 
and  wrere  well  attended  by  teachers  and  friends  of  the  schools.  I  am 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  local  institutes  aud  truly  believe  that  in 
some  respects  they  are  productive  of  as  much  real  benefit  to  our 
schools  as  is  the  yearly  county  institute. 

School  Attendance. 

The  daily  attendance  in  the  several  schools  was  good,  yet  in  some 
few  districts  wras  not  what  it  should  have  been. 

The  compulsory  school  law  is  not  enforced  as  it  should  be  and  in 
a  few  places  was  sadly  neglected.  The  vaccination  law  lowered  the 
percentage  of  attendance  very  much  in  some  districts  and  sickness 
in  still  others. 
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Reports. 

I  prepared  and  gave  to  each  teacher  two  blank  reports  which 
were  filled  out  at  the  close  of  the  school,  one  of  which  was  sent  to 
me  and  the  other  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  for  the  next 
teacher. 

In  this  report  can  be  found  the  name,  standing,  and  grade  of  each 
pupil,  books  and  supplies  now  on  hand,  those  needed  for  next  year, 
daily  program  of  each  school,  etc. 

From  this  report  I  take  a  few  facts  as  follows: 

Average  age  of  pupils,  13  years  +. 

Per  cent,  of  attendance :  Boys,  83 ;  girls,  85. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  directors-  visited  their  own  school  one  or 
more  times  during  the  term,  and  52  did  not. 

Fifty  schools  did  not  have  one  visitor  excepting  the  county  super- 
intendent, to  call  during  the  whole  term,  whilst  the  other  23G  rooms 
had  2,678  visitors,  the  largest  number  in  any  room  being  150. 

During  the  past  year  I  mailed  2,789  letters  and  cards,  drove  4,915 
miles,  and  traveled  by  rail  952  miles. 

I  attended  teachers'  institutes  in  Allegheny  count}7,  the  Round 
Table  of  Principals  and  Superintendents  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at 
Greenville,  Pa.,  and  a  number  of  local  institutes  held  in  Butler 
county. 

I  desire  here  to  thank  the  State  Superintendent  and  his  assistants 
for  the  help  received  from  them  during  this  past  school  year. 

Should  I  attempt  to  advise  any  school  legislation  it  would  be  that 
we  have  more  strict  sanitary  laws  regarding  the  out-buildings,  etc. 
A  minimum  salary  for  teachers  and  that  such  should  be  based  upon 
their  success  as  a  teacher  and  grade  of  their  certificates.  I  think 
also  that  each  district  should  be  compelled  to  levy  as  much  school 
tax  as  is  given  them  by  the  State. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY— T.  L.  Gibson. 


In  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
June,  1900.  This  report  includes  historic  educational  matter  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  which  we  deem  worthy  of  a  place  in  such  a 
report.  To  limit  the  report  to  a  reasonable  length  much  had  to  be 
left  out,  which  might  with  propriety  have  been  included.     In  deter- 
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mining  vmat  to  put  in  and  what  to  leave  out  the  wrttec  nad  to  use 
his  personal  judgment,  which  may  not  entirely  -a^hjh  with  the  judg- 
ment of  others. 

Origination,  Location,  Growth  and  Industries  of  Cambria  County. 

Cambria  county  was  organized  March  2G,  1804,  being  formed  of  a 
part  of  Bedford,  Somerset  and  Huntingdon  counties.  The  parallel 
of  forty  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  North  latitude,  and  that  of  one 
degree  and  forty-five  minutes  West  longitude  from  Harrisburg,  inter- 
each  other  at  Ebensburg,  near  the  centre  of  the  county.  Its  area 
is  G70  square  miles.  The  highest  point  in  the  county  is  about  2,400 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  in  the 
county,  including  Johnstown,  20  boroughs  and  10  counties.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  the  city7  of  Johnstown,  27  townships,  .20  boroughs  and 
one  independent  school  district.  Since  the  last  historical  report  in 
1877  there  have  been  organized  and  incorporated  Ashland  independ- 
ent school  district,  Ashville,  Barnesboro,  Daisytown,  Dale,  Hastings, 
Lilly,  Patton,  Portage,  Rosedale,  Roxbury,  South  Fork,  Spangler, 
Tunnelhill  and  Westmont  boroughs,  and  Cresson,  Dean,  Elder,  Port- 
age, Reade,  Stonycreek,  Summerhill,  East  Taylor  and  Lower  Yoder 
townships.  During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  very  marked 
growth  in  the  number  of  schools  in  Barnesboro,  East  Conemaugh, 
Patton,  Portage  township,  Reade  township,  South  Fork  and  Susque- 
hanna township. 

The  industries  of  the  county  are  diversified.  Considerable  at- 
tention is  now  given  to  farming,  market  gardening  and  fruit  growing. 
Most  of  the  valuable  lumber  has  been  shipped  out  of  the  county.  The 
most  extensive  industry  in  the  county  is  the  mining  of  coal,  exten- 
sive mines  being  operated  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  county.  The 
manufacture  of  iron  is  also  a  great  industry.  Considerable  attention 
is  also  given  to  the  manufaturing  of  fire  brick  and  terra  cotta 
pipe. 

Legislation. 

The  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  wisely  planned.  Its 
foundation  is  so  broad,  its  principles  so  liberal  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  limit  to  its  growth.  A  glance  over  school  legislation  enacted 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  will  show  that  there  are  no  possibili- 
ties in  the  system  unthought  of  then  even  by  its  warmest  advocates. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  minimum  length  of  the  term 
has  been  increased  forty  per  cent.  Public  high  schools  in  city,  bor- 
ough and  township  have  been  made  possible  and  encouraged.  The 
moral  and  physical  health  of  our  children  has  been  guarded  by 
legislation.  The  State  guarantees  life,  health  and  physical  and 
mental  growth  to  every  child  within  its  borders.     The  State  com- 
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pels  indigent  and  careless  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
There  is  no  other  Commonwealth  in  the  Union  that  has  been  as 
liberal  in  giving  State  aid  to  its  pubic  schools  as  Pennsylvana.  Limit 
of  space  prevents  specific  reference  to  the  acts  which  will  sub- 
stantiate the  above  statements.  The  school  system  of  Pennsylvania 
bas  been  made  vital  by  such  men  as  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Thomas 
Henry  Burrows,  Governor  Wolf,  Dr.  Wickersham,  Dr.  Higbee,  Dr. 
Waller,  Dr.  Schaeffer,  and  the  long  line  of  loyal  Governors  who  have 
served  our  Commonwealth.  Shall  we  allow  this  great  body  educa- 
tional to  lose  any  of  its  life  or  to  become  dwarfed  in  and  direction? 

Sources  of  Reference  for  Local  Historical  Information. 

The  Pennsylvania  Report  of  Public  Instruction  for  1877  is  a  very 
valuable  source  of  educational  information.  The  "Walnut  Grove 
Library  Catalogue  with  Sketches,"  prepared  and  written  by  Geo.  M. 
Wertz,  contains  interesting  and  valuable  local  sketches.  The  Souve- 
nirs of  the  Loretto  Centenary,  prepared  and  published  by  Rev.  Ferdi- 
nand Kittell,  of  Loretto,  is  a  handsome  and  valuable  volume,  and 
a  work  well  worth  a  place  in  any  library.  An  authentic  and  valua- 
ble history  of  Cambria  county  has  been  written  by  Hon.  Horace  W. 
Rose,  of  Johnstown.  The  files  of  the  Johnstown  Tribune  contain 
very  valuable  historic  matter  from  time  to  time.  A  report  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Johnstown,  which  is  now 
being  prepared,  will  no  doubt  contain  valuable  historic  information. 

An  Arctic  Explorer. 

We  deem  it  appropriate  to  speak  briefly  of  Lieutenant  Robert 
Edwin  Peary,  who  is  a  native  of  Cambria  county.  Lieut.  Peary 
was  bora  at  Cresson  May  6,  1856.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College,  Maine,  in  1877,  and  in  November,  1881,  was  commissoined  as 
civil  engineer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Besides  filling  several  im- 
portant positions  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  he  has  made 
three  expeditions  to  the  Arctic  region,  the  last  one  being  carefully 
planned  to  cover  a  period  of  five  years,  if  necessary,  in  reaching  the 
North  Pole.  At  this  date  Mr.  Peary  is  still  in  the  Northern  regions, 
nothing  having  been  heard  from  him  since  the  summer  of  1898. 

County  Institutes. 

Through  no  other  source  has  the  working  of  the  school  system 
of  Pennsylvania  become  more  permanently  infused  with  public 
esteem  and  confidence  than  through  our  county  institutes.  These 
institutes  have  grown  to  enormous  dimensions.  The  attendance  and 
attention  are  practically  perfect.     The  patronage  is  so  liberal  that 
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the  best  of  Instruction  and  talenl  can  be  employed.  The  week  of  the 
county  teachers'  institute  has  become  a  period  looked  forward  to  as 
one  of  educational  inspiration  and  enjoyment.  Such  has  been  the 
history  of  the  teachers'  institutes  in  Cambria  county. 

Johnstown  Flood. 

The  disastrous  Hood  which  on  May  31,  1889,  came  down  the  Cone- 
maugh  Valley,  leaving  death  and  desolation  in  its  track,  did  greal 
damage  to  school  property.  An  appeal  for  aid  was  nobly  responded 
to,  and  we  deem  it  appropriate  in  this  report  to  give  the  statement 
in  full  of  the  contributions  and  disbursements  made  for  the  schools 
in  the  Hooded  districts.  Dr.  Higbee,  then  State  Superintendent,  ap- 
pointed J.  \Y.  Leech,  county  superintendent  at  that  time,  as  custo 
dian  of  the  funds,  whose  report  is  herewith  given. 

Receipts. 

Superintendent  Geo.  H.  Hugus,  Westmoreland  county,  .  .  $800  00 

Wm.  Weand,  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America, 493  20 

Superintendent  David  S.  Keck,  Berks  county, 455  42 

Superintendent  W.  A.  Cochran,  Indiana  county, 364  05 

R.  H.  Rushton,  Fourth  Street  National  Bank,  Philadel- 
phia,    300  01) 

Prof.  S.  A.  Thurlow,  Schuylkill  county, 237  41 

Superintendent  R.  M.  McNeal,  Dauphin  county, 237  20 

Superintendent  J.  O.  Knauss,  Lehigh  county, 224  74 

Superintendent  James  M.  Coughlin,  Luzerne  county,   .  .  .  207  00 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Likens,  Blair  county, L72  61 

S.  H.  Bowers,  Salem  Church,  Cumberland  county, 100  00 

Superintendent  Samuel  A.  Baer,  Reading, 151  00 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Leech,  Cambria  County  Institute,  .  .  150  97 

Superintendent  Marlin  Bowser,  Armstrong  county,   ....  121  00 

Superintendent  L.  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg, 120  86 

Superintendent  L.  B.  Landis,  Allentown, 107  60 

Superintendent  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona, 100  ()() 

Superintendent  L.  M.  Herrington,  Fayette  county, 02  70 

Superintendent  H.  C.  Brenneman,  York  county, S6  50 

Superintendent  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Delaware  county, 81  74 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Snoke,  Lebanon  county, t>l   til 

Prof.  L.  S.  Shimmell,  Huntingdon  county, 71  29 

Superintendent  D.  W.  Wolfe,  Centre  county, 70  00 

John  Lloyd,  Ebensburg  Relief  Committee, 64  40 

Superintendent  W.  P.  Eckels,  McKean  county, 50  00 

Superintendent  J.  T.  Nitrauer,  Lebanon 48  74 

Superintendent  J.  M.  Berkey,  Somerset  county 47  (10 
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Superintendent  Aaron  Sheely,  Adams  county,   

Superintendent  David  A.  Harman,  Hazleton, 

Superintendent  Matt  Savage,  Clearfield  county, 

J.  C.  Colborn,  Esq.,  Somerset, 

Superintendent  Win.  L.  Balentine,  Mananoy  City 

Will.  F.  Miliary,  Jr.  O.  IT.  A.  M.,  Tyrone, 

Prof.  B.  F.  Pinkerton,  Tyrone  schools, 

G.  W.  Morrison,  Beaver  Falls, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Allison,  Ebensburg  schools, 

D.  H.  Brown,  Washington  township,  Cambria  county,  .  .  . 

Dr.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  Indiana,  the 

Geo.  E.  Meisel,  Carroll  township,  Cambria  county, 

John  Itell,  Portage  township,  Cambria  county, 

J.  L.  Baumgardner,  Kichland  township.  Cambria  county, 

G.  J.  Jones,  Cambria  township,  Cambria  county, 

James  Stolt,  Carbondale,  

G.  W.  Brown,  Dean  township,  Cambria  county, 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wakefield,  Jackson  township,  Cambria  county, 

Bev.  S.  F.  Faregus,  Bellwood, 

M.  J.  Patterson,  Bemington,  Allegheny  county, 

Prof.  S.  G.  Budy,  Orbisonia  schools, 

L.  M.  Truxal,  Belle  Vernon, 

J.  H.  Dimond,  Summerhill  township,  Cambria  county,  .  . 

J.  E.  Myers,  Duncannon,  

Emma  Weston.  Huntingdon  county,   

Chas.  Whittaker,  Huntingdon  county,   

S.  H.  Sell,  Bedford  county 

Teacher,  Blair  county, 

A.  J.  Bradley,  Blair  county, 

E.  B.  Seedenburg,  Blair  county,   .• 

Jacob  Holsopple,  Cambria   county,    

J.  F.  McClarren,  Huntingdon  county 

The  following  Cambria  county  teachers  sent  in  contribu- 
tions: S.  S.  Blough,  $3.64;  Jennie  Askins,  $3.00;  Alvin 
Noon,  $3.00;  N.  S.  Lehman,  $3.60;  J.  S.  Foley,  $2.75; 
Francis  Hartzog,  $2.75;  O.  Blackburn,  $1.61;  Win. 
Bibblett,  $1.50;  Felicitas  Eandall,  $1.50;  D.  S.  Yoder, 
$1.16;  Mary  Gibson,  $1.16;  Jennie  Graver,  $1.10;  J.  E. 
Blough,  $1.05;  W.  J.  Bose,  $1.00;  Clara  Hayes,  92  cents; 

J.  F.  Deitz,  81  cents,  Susan  Holsopple,  55  cents, 27  29 
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Total  amount  received $5,583  11 
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Disbursements. 

To  John  Gruber,  treasurer  for  Woodvale  bor- 
ough  school   districl $1,596  93 

To    Sabastian    Boxler,    treasurer    for    Oone- 

maugh  borough  Behool  district,    1,596  93 

To   Wiltfam    Striker,    treasurer    for    Cambria 

borough  school  district 1,59G  93 

To  William   Davis,   treasurer  for  East  Cone- 

maugh   borough   school  district,    200  00 

To  Jacob  S.  Noon,  treasurer  for  Franklin  bor- 
ough school  district 150  00 

To    E.   V.   Barker,   treasurer   for   Coopersdale 

borough   school   district,    150  00 

To  Win.  II.  Hahn,  treasurer  for  Lower  Yoder 

(Morrellville)  school  district,    150  00 

To  Christian  Good,  treasurer  for  East  Taylor 
school  district,  for  use  of  school  at  Mineral 
Point, 75  00 

Expenses,  stationery,  stamps  and  printing,  ...  07  32 

Total, |5,583  11 


County  Superintendents. 

The  county  superintendents  were  commissioned  as  follows: 
R.  L.  Johnston,  elected;  commissioned  July  5,  1854;  resigned  1 
salary,  $400.00.  S.  B.  McCormick,  appointed;  commissioned  Octo- 
ber 6,  1855;  salary  $400.  S.  B.  McCormick,  elected;  commissioned 
June  3,  1857;  salary  $800.  Thomas  A.  McGuire,  elected,  commis- 
sioned July  17,  18G0;  salary  $800.  James  M.  Swank,  appointed:  com- 
missioned February  7,  1861;  salary,  $800.  William  A.  Scott,  ap- 
pointed; commissioned  January  4,  18G2;  salary,  $800.  Henry  Ely, 
appointed;  commissioned  August  13,  1802;  salary  $800.  J.  Frank 
Condon,  elected;  commissioned  June  1,  1863;  salary,  §800.  J.  Frank 
Condon,  re-elected;  commissioned  June  4,  1866;  salary,  81.000;  re- 
signed 1807.  T.  J.  Chapman,  elected;  commissioned  June  4,  1801); 
salary,  $1,000.  T.  J.  Chapman,  re-elected;  commissioned  June  6, 
1872;  salary,  $1,000.  Hartman  Berg,  elected;  commissioned  June 
7,  1875;  salary,  $1,000.  L.  Strayer,  elected,  and  commissioned  June, 
1881;  salary  regulated  by  number  of  schools,  which  varied  the 
amount  of  salary  each  year,  averaging  about  $1,100;  re-elected  June, 
1884.  W.  J.  Cramer,  elected  June,  1887;  salary.  $1,500;  Superin- 
tendent Cramer  died  January,  1887,  and  J.  W.  Leech  was  appointed 
and  commissioned  to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  J.  W.  Leech  was 
elected  and  commissioned  June.  1800;  salary,  $1,500;  re-elected  June. 
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1893;  salary,  $1,700.     T.  L.  Gibson,  elected,  and  commissioned  June, 
1896;  salary,  $1,700;  re-elected  June,  1899;  salary,  $1,700. 

Libraries  and  Reference  Works. 

During  the  last  ten  years  Ebensburg,  South  Fork,  East  Cone- 
maugh,  Stonycreek  township  and  Roxbury  schools  have  been  sup 
plied  with  jublic  libraries  of  several  hundred  volumes'  each.  These 
books  have  been  carefully  selected,  are  wholesome,  and  relate  to 
various  subjects.  At  least  one  hundred  of  the  rural  schools  have 
small  libraries  of  useful  books.  If  the  interest  keeps  growing  in  this 
direction  it  will  be  only  a  few  years  until  all  the  schools  in  the 
county  will  have  the  advantage  of  well  selected  reading  matter  to 
supplement  the  regular  work  of  the  school.  Nearly  every  school 
in  the  county  is  now  supplied  with  unabridged  dictionaries.  More 
than  one-half  the  schools  have  encyclopedias.  A  number  of  the 
schools  have  been  supplied  with  historical  and  geographical  refer- 
ence works. 

Progress. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  real  educational  progress  because  of  the 
number  of  factors  to  be  considered.  There  is  the  material  growth, 
such  as  buildings,  equipment,  financial  support  and  patronage. 
There  is  the  growth  of  public  ((pinion  and  sentiment  which  is  funda- 
mental to  permanent  improvement  and  continued  public  support. 
There  is  professional  growth,  the  real,  moral  and  intellectual  life  of 
our  schools,  upon  which  stand  public  esteem  and  confidence.  In 
material  growth  Cambria  county  is  well  to  the  front.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  in  the  county 
10,023  pupils,  including  Johnstown,  which  was  not  then  a  city;  in 
1899  there  were,  including  Johnstown,  more  than  20,000  pupils  en- 
rolled. Twenty-five  years  ago  the  entire  amount  of  the  State  appro- 
priation to  the  schools  was  $8,237.99;  in  1899  the  State  appropria- 
tion for  the  entire  county  was  $82,132.23.  There  was  levied  for 
school  and  building  purposes  twenty-five  years  ago  $00,943.82;  in 
1899,  $186,891.40.  The  valuation  of  school  property  twenty-five  years 
ago  was  $259,900;  in  1899  school  property  was  valued  at  $765,975. 
There  were,  twenty-five  years  ago,  216  schools,  including  Johns- 
town; in  1899  there  were,  including  Johnstown,  457  schools.  There 
is  scarcely  a  single  building  in  the  county  that  is  not  equipped  with 
modern  furniture,  comfortable  and  cheerful  in  appearance  and  a 
credit  to  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  attendance  at  educational  meetings,  the 
records  of  good  daily  attendance  in  the  schools,  and  the  many  ex- 
pressions we  hear  from  the  patrons  of  the  excellent  wcrk  the  public 
schools  are  doing  for  the  children,  we  certainly  have  reasons  to  feel 
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that  tlurc  is  a  verv  strong  sentiment  among  the  people  to  continue 
their  hearty  support  and  patronage  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
( Jommonwealth. 

It  is  ;i  question  with  us  as  to  whether  professional  growth  is  keep- 
ing pace   with  our  material  growth  and   with  the  increase  in  the 
popular  estimate  of  the  work  of  public  schools.     A  deep  and  earnest 
professional   spirit   cannot  exist  where  teachers  expect  to  remain 
in  the  profession  but  a  short  time,  or  are  using  teaching  as  a  step  to 
something  more  permanent  and  profitable.     It  is  a  fact,  based  on 
figures,  that  every  five  years  fifty  per  cent  of  the  teaching  forces 
goes  into  some  other  business  or  profession,  and  that  less  than  ten 
per  ceni.  of  the  teachers  continue  in  the  profession  more  than  ten 
vears.     It  is  also  a  fact  (hat  there  is  no  other  profession  which  may 
be  entered  generally  with  as  little  preparation  and  in  which  there 
is  as  little  inducement  to  remain  as  that  of  teaching.     A  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  the  lowest  average  salary  of  male  teachers  in  Cambria 
county  was  |20  a  month,  and  the  highest  was  $95  a  month,  which 
was  paid  in  Johnstown.     Outside  of  Johnstown  the  highest  average 
was  $57.50,  which  was  paid  in  Ebensburg.     The  lowest  average  paid 
female  teachers  at  that  time  was  $20  a  month,  and  the  highest 
average  was  $49,  which  was  paid  in  Millvale  borough.     In  1899  the 
lowrest  average  paid  male  teachers  was  $25  a  month,  and  the  highest 
average  was  $90  a  month,  which  was  paid  in  Patton.     The  lowest 
average  paid  female  teachers  was  $25  a  month,  and  the  highest 
average  was  $55,  which  was  paid  in  Westmont.     Teachers'  wages 
have  not  increased  on  a  par  with  the  material  growth  in  our  schools, 
and  is  it  not  evident  this  condition  partly  explains  at  least  why 
teachers  do  not  remain  longer  in  the  profession.     To  the  intelligence 
and  judgment  of  the  director  we  must  look  for  improvement  in  this 
direction.     While  we  deplore  the  lack  of  permanency  in  the  teach- 
ing force  there  are  encouraging  features  in  the  profession.     Through 
the  efforts  of  my  predecessor,   Superintendent  Leech,  a  course  of 
study  was  put  into  the  schools.     All  our  teachers  are  now  required 
to  be  familiar  with  this  course  and  work  and  grade  the  schools 
accordingly.     There  is  a   clearly  defined  aim  and  end  in  common 
school  work.     By  this  plan  there  are  from  seventy-five  to  one  hun- 
dred young  people  being  graduated  in  the  common  branches  each 
year.     Already   the   results   from   systematic   work  are  evident  in 
better  scholarship  being  shown  in  applicants  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, and  in  the  increased  desire  for  higher  education  on  the  part 
of  young  people  in  the  rural  districts.     Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
teacher's  library  was  a  very  meagre  affair,  and  with  some  of  our 
teachers  it  is  yet  the  case,  but  nearly  all  our  teachers  have  sufficient 
professional  spirit  to  lead  them  to  supply  themselves  with  a  fair 
working  library.     The  Teachers'  Library   of   Professional   Reading 
7—6—1900 
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has  become  a  professional  stumulus.     The  following  are  the  books 
on  the  list,  to  which  are  being  added  each  year: 

Waymarks  for  Teachers — Arnold. 

Psychology  of  Number — McClelland  and  Dewey. 
McMnrry's  Methods. 

Aristotle  and  Ancient  Ideas — Davidson. 

Stories  of  Pennsylvania — Brumbaugh  and  Walton. 

The  Colonies — Thwaites. 

Division  and  Reunion — Wilson. 

Formation  of  the  Union — Hart. 

History  of  Political  Parties. 

Ten  Boys — Andrews. 

Seaside  and  Wayside — J.  McNair  Wright: 

Book  4, 

Book  3, 

Book  2, 

Book  1, 

Tilden's  Commercial  Geography. 

Plants  and  their  Children — Dana. 

Williams'  Choice  Literature: 

Book  1, 

Book  2, 

Book  3, 

Book  4, 

Book  5, 
Stories  of  Colonial  Children — Pratt. 

Plan  Books — George: 

Spring, 

Autumn, 

Winter. 

Geographical  Readers — Car penter  : 

North  America, 

South  America, 

Asia. 

First  book  in  Geology — Thaler. 

Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe — DeQuincey. 

House  of  Seven  Gables — Hawthorne. 

The  Alhambra — Irving. 

The  American  Scholar — Emerson. 

The  Princess — Tennyson. 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal — Lowell. 

The  Ascent  of  Man — Drummond. 

Macbeth — Shakespeare. 

As  You  Like  It — Shakespeare. 
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Shearer's  Grading  Schools. 

Boyer's  Science  of  Teaching. 

Compavre's  History  of  Education — Payne. 

In  the  Child's  World — Emille  Poulsson. 

A  Boy's  Town — liowells. 

The  Earth  and  its  Story — Heilprin. 

A  number  of  copies  of  each  of  these  books  have  been  purchased 
out  of  the  county  institute  funds.  They  are  in  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent  and  sent  out  according  to  adopted  regula- 
tions. 

All  the  larger  boroughs  have  good  high  schools  organized.  There 
has  been  but  one  township  high  school  organized  yet.  With  every 
parent,  teacher  and  child  in  the  rural  districts  these  questions  ought 
to"  arise:  Should  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  rural  districts 
be  equal  to  that  provided  for  children  in  the  towns  and  cities?  Why 
should  children  from  the  rural  districts,  in  order  to  get  an  educa- 
tion equal  to  that  given  jat  public  expense  in  our  towns  and  cities, 
be  required  to  leave  home  and  pay  boarding  and  tuition  at  these 
higher  schools,  when  the  law  permits  and  encourages  the  opening 
of  similar  high  schools  in  the  rural  districts? 

Some  of  the  Leading  Teachers. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  some  of  our  leading  citizens 
have  been  teachers,  or  are  at  the  present  time  teaching.  Geo.  M. 
Wertz,  now  sheriff  of  Cambria  county,  was  for  some  years  an  en- 
thusiastic teacher  in  the  county  schools.  Hon.  J.  J.  Thomas,  ex- 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  was  a  teacher  of  force  for  a  number 
of  3'ears.  J.  W.  Leech,  now  a  practicing  attorney  in  Ebensburg,  was 
a  teacher  of  marked  ability  for  several  years,  and  for  eight  years 
superintendent  of  the  county  schools.  John  McCormick,  now  farm- 
er and  journalist,  was  one  of  the  leading  teachers  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Win.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Ebensburg,  was  a  teacher 
of  ability  in  the  county  for  several  years.  Prof.  Chas.  Elrick,  now 
in  the  Homestead  high  school,  was  one  of  the  strong  teachers  in 
Cambria  county  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Abraham  Hostettler, 
now  one  of  Cambria  county's  commissioners,  was  a  teacher  in  the 
county  schools.  At  the  present  time  mention  may  be  made,  both 
for  efficiency  in  work  and  length  of  term  of  service  of  Miss  Allie 
Lloyd,  primary  teacher  in  the  Ebensburg  schools;  Miss  Francena 
Ivory,  primary  teacher  in  the  Hastings  schools;  Miss  Annie  Jones, 
of  Ebensburg  Grammar  schools;  Mrs.  McGary,  of  Gallitzin;  Profs. 
Bentz,  of  South  Fork;  Jones,  of  Ebensburg;  Myers,  of  Patton;  Jones, 
of  Hastings;  Biter,  of  Gallitzin;  Foley,  of  Lilly;  McGuire,  of  Sum- 
merhill;  Glasgow,  of  Walnut  Grove;  Hetrick,  of  the  Reade  township 
high  school;  Lininger  of  East  Conemaugh;  Shepherd,  of  Franklin; 
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Berkley,  of  Roxbury;  Cornelius  Harshberger  and  W.  C.  Horner,  of 
Adams  township;  Weakland,  of  Spangler;  Troxel,  of  Barnesboro; 
Sherbine,  of  Portage;  McCreary,  of  Wilinore;  Hipps,  of  Carrolltown; 
Lynch,  of  Cresson;  Hollen,  of  Reade  township. 

Press. 

The  newspapers  have  always  been  loyal  supporters  of  the  public 
schools,  and  the  sentiment  they  have  stimulated  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  healthy  growth  and  gradual  development  of  our  public 
school  system.  In  Cambria  county  there  are  the  following  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers:  Johnstown  Tribune,  daily  and  weekly;  Johns- 
town Democrat,  daily  and  weekly;  South  Fork  Record,  weekly;  Lilly 
Signal,  weekly;  Cresson  Record,  weekly;  Mountaineer-Herald,  week- 
ly; Cambria  Tribune,  weekly;  Patton  Courier,  weekly;  Carrolltown 
News,  weekly;  Spangler  Sentinel,  weekly. 


CAMERON  COUNTY— Mattie  M.  Collins. 


While  the  year  just  closed  presents  no  radical  change  in  the 
methods  employed  in  the  work  of  the  schools  or  in  the  management, 
it  has  been  a  year  of  honest,  faithful  work  on  "the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  with  but  few  exceptions  the  directors  have  been  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to  make  provision  for  the  better  education  of  our  boys 
and  girls. 

The  work  in  two  districts  was  interrupted  by  contagious  dis- 
eases. Diphtheria  became  epidemic  in  the  Independent  district, 
which  necessitated  the  suspension  of  the  schools  for  several  weeks. 
A  number  of  cases  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever  in  Emporium  bor- 
ough caused  a  falling  off  in  attendance  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
term.  The  compulsory  school  law  was  not  so  rigidly  enforced  in 
many  districts  as  duty  might  require. 

Five  regular  examinations  and  two  special  were  held.  Fifty-two 
certificates  were  granted  and  fourteen  refused.  Rejecting  an  appli- 
cant is  an  unpleasant  official  duty  that  a  superintendent  has  to 
perform,  yet  the  best  interests  of  the  school  demand  it.  I  regret  that 
more  of  our  teachers  do  not  take  special  training  before  entering  the 
profession.  During  the  year  five  professional  certificates  were  is- 
sued to  teachers  whose  scholarship,  professional  spirit  and  success- 
ful experience  merited  such  recognition. 
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ShippeD  township  creeled  a  fine  school  building  oi  tour  rooms. 
The  interior  appointments,  lulls,  stairways,  book-rooms  and  venti- 
lation are  in  harmony  wiih  the  modern  ideas  of  school  architecture 
and  school  equipments. 

A  kindergarten,  which  has  been  added  to  the  Emporium  schools, 
has  met  with  marked  success. 

The  thirty-third  session  of  the  Cameron  county  teachers'  institute 
was  held  in  Emporium  October  16-20,  and  was  considered  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  instructors 
were:  Hon.  John  Q.  Stewart,  Dr.  Lightner  Witmer,  Prof.  Francis 
H.  Green,  Supt.  T.  L.  Gibson,  and  Misa  Margaret  McCloskey.  -  The 
evening  entertainments  were  given  by  Hon.  Emerson  Collins,  Gen. 
John  11.  Gordon,  Apollo  Male  Quartette  and  Dr.  Sherman  Culp. 

The  reading  course  committee  adopted  Roark's  Method  of  Educa- 
tion, Berkey's  Manual  and  Guide,  and  two  classics,  "Macbeth"  and 
the  "Princess."  About  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  read  all  the 
books. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  return  thanks  to  teachers,  directors,  the 
press  and  the  Department  for  encouragement  and  valuable  services 
rendered  in  the  cause  of  education. 


CARBON  COUNTY— A.  S.  Beisel. 


To  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  Department  we  proceed  to  com- 
pare the  schools  of  1900  with  the  schools  of  1875.  This  county  is  the 
same  size  and  shape  now  as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  notice 
a  great  change  in  agriculture  and  industries,  but  in  nothing  is  the 
change  so  marked  as  in  education  and  educational  facilities.  We 
will  notice. these  changes  in  the  districts  as  we  proceed  from  the 
first  to  the  last.  Banks  towmship  then  included  what  is  now  Beaver 
Meadow,  and  in  all  they  had  11  schools,  with  an  average  term  of 
nine  months.  Now  the  two  districts  have  22  schools  with  an  average 
term  of  8  1-11  months.  The  two  districts  then  raised  $5,396  for 
school  purposes,  or  an  average  of  $4.90  for  each  school.  Now  they 
raise  $4,973,  or  an  average  of  $2.26  per  school.  Then  they  paid 
male  teachers  $65  per  month  and  female  teachers  $36  a  month.  Now 
they  pay  male  teachers  $59  per  month  and  female  teachers  $41  per 
month.  Notice  the  decrease  of  the  one  and  the  increase  of  the  other. 
The  number  of  scholars  then  was  1,025,  with  an  attendance  of  78 
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per  ceni.     x>uw  it  is  1,152,  with  an  attendance  of  »U  per  cent.     Their 
school  property  was  valued  at  $18,000,  and  upon  it  was  a  debt  of 
$5,212.     Now  their  property  is  valued  at  $16,100,  with  a  debt  of 
$9,590.     East  Mauch  Chunk  borough  had  six  schools  and  an  eight, 
month   term.     Now   they   have  eleven   schools   and  a    nine  month 
term.     Then  they  raised  by  taxation  $319  per  school.     Now  they  raise 
$406  per  school.     The  average  salary  for  male  teachers  was  $55 
and  for  female  teachers  it  was  $34.     Now  it  is  $83  for  male  teachers 
and  $40  for  female  teachers.     The  number  of  scholars  was  370,  with 
an  attendance  of  72  per  cent.     Now  it  is  516,  with  an  attendance  of 
85  per  cent.     Their  school  property  then  was  valued  at  $16,000,  with 
a  debt  of  $6,956.     Now  it  is  valued  at  $12,000,  with  $1,359  in  the 
treasury.     Every  comparison  shows  that  East  Mauch  Chunk  has  ad- 
vanced wonderfully  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.     East  Penn 
township  in  1875  supported  six  schools  five  months  per  year.     Now 
they  support  seven  schools  seven  months  per  year.     Then  they  raised 
by  taxation  $209  for  each  school.     Now  they  raise  $124  per  school. 
They  receive  nearly  $300  more  State  appropriation  than  what  they 
raise  by  taxation  for  school  purposes.     They  paid  their  teachers  then 
$36  a  month,  and  now  $33  a  month.     They  had  246  pupils  who  at- 
tended 76  per  cent,  of  the  time.     Now  they  have  287  pupils  who 
attended  86  per  cent.     This  district  built  a  new  school  house  last 
year  and  ^closed  the  year  with  $482  in  the  treasury.     They  will  build 
a  new  double  school  house  this  coming  year,  and  according  to  their 
custom,  will  close  with  money  in  the  treasury.     After  this  year  this 
district  has  all  new  school  houses.     They  will  then  be  in  shape  to 
advance  the  salary  and  make  such  needed  improvements  as  libraries, 
etc.    Franklin  township  and  Franklin,  independent  district,  were  one 
school  district.    They  then  had  seven  schools  and  a  5  month  term. 
Now  they  have  14  schools  and  a  7-J  month  term.     The  teacher's  salary 
is  about  the  same.     The  attendance  has  improved  10  per  cent.     The 
Franklins  are  in  line  for  rapid  progress.     Kidder  township  25  years 
ago  was  a  prosperous  lumbering  region.     Now  it  is  a  country  thinly 
settled,  having  187  scholars  in  seven  schools.     This  township  at  that 
time  included  East  Side  borough.     The  average  salary  paid-  was 
$45.     Now  it  is  $33;  Kidder  has  seen  better  days,  and  yet  they 
managed  to  close  this  year  with  a  balance  of  $648  in  the  treasury. 
Lausanne  township  was  more  prosperous  25  years  ago  than  what  it 
is  now.     They  have  had  two  schools  and  paid  an  average  salary  of 
$46.50,  and  they  now  pay  $35.     The  little  town,  Buckmouhtain,  is 
picking  up  and  may  soon  be  as  prosperous  as  ever.     Lehighton  is  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in  the  county.     They  now  have  18 
schools,  then  they  had  only  six.     The  number  of  scholars  is  920, 
with    an    attendance    of    86    per    cent.      Then    the    school    term 
was  10  months,  and  now  it  is  nine  months.     The  valuation  of  the 
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school  propenj  is  |60,000,  and  the  debt  is  $25,791).  mey  have  the 
most  complete  school  building  in  the  county.  Lehigh  township  has 
three  schools  now,  the  same  as  then,  though  the  school  population 
decreased  at  least  one-fourth.  They  then  paid  $50  a  month  salary 
and  now  they  pay  $40.  Mahoning  township  has  about  the  same 
number  of  scholars  now  as  then.  They  paid  an  average  salary  of 
$35,  and  now  they  pay  $33.  Then  the  attendance  was  09  per  cent., 
and  now  it  is  85  per  cent.  They  closed  their  term  with  $740  in  the 
treasury.  This  is  a  progressive  township.  Mauch  Chunk  borough 
had  173  pupils  more  in  school  25  years  ago  than  now.  They  had  12 
schools,  and  now  they  have  15  schools.  During  all  this  time  they 
kept  the  school  term  10  months.  They  then  paid  the  male  teachers 
$108,  and  the  female  teachers  $30.  Now  they  pay  the  male  teachers 
an  average  of  $00  and  female  $43.  The  attendance  then 
was  77  per  cent.,  and  now  it  is  S8  per  cent.  Their  school 
property  was  valued  at  $25,000,  with  $2,320  in  the  treasury, 
and  now  it  is  $50,000,  with  $2,724  debt.  In  apparatus, 
libraries,  etc.,  this  is  the  best  equipped  school  in  the  county. 
Mauch  Chunk  township  included  Lansford  borough  and  Sum- 
mit Hill  borough.  The  number  of  schools  in  this  whole  dis- 
trict was  18,  and  now  the  number  is  51.  The  average  term  was  8  1-3 
months.  Now  it  is  nine  months.  The  average  salaries  for  male 
teachers  was  $03  and  for  female  teachers  $37.  Now  the  average 
salary  for  male  teachers  is  $05  and  for  female  teachers  is  $41.  The 
attendance  then  was  77  per  cent.,  and  now  it  is  85  per  cent.  The 
property  of  all  these  districts  was  valued  at  $24,300  and  no  debt. 
Now  the  township  has  property  valued  at  $25,700  and  a  debt  of 
$2,834.  Lansford  has  property  valued  at  $20,000  and  a  debt  of 
$-1,221.  Summit  Hill  has  property  valued  at  $23,000  and  $214  in 
the  treasury.  This  makes  the  valuation  of  the  whole  district  $08,701). 
Lansford,  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  now  has  22  schools. 

Packer  township  now  has  four  schools,  then  it  had  three  schools. 
It  now  pays  its  teachers  $40  a  mouth,  then  it  paid  $45.  The  attend- 
ance then  was  70  per  cent.,  and  now  it  is  83  per  cent.  They  gener- 
ally manage  to  keep  about  $400  in  the  treasury  to  begin  the  follow- 
ing term. 

I'ackerton  independent  district  has  made  large  gains.  Then  they 
had  two  schools  with  SO  pupils,  and  now  they  have  five  schools  with 
31!)  pupils.  Then  they  paid  their  male  teachers  $00  a  month,  and 
their  female  teachers  $45  a  month.  Now  they  pay  the  male  teachers 
$53  a  month,  and  the  female  teachers  $37.  Their  property  is  valued 
at  $0,000,  with  $234  in  the  treasury,  l'arryville  borough  has  about 
the  same  number  of  pupils  attending  school  now  as  attended  then. 
They  have  added  one  school.  They  then  paid  $111  per  mouth  to 
their  two  teachers,  and  now  they  pay  140  per  month  to  the  three 
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teachers.  The  attendance  then  was  68  per  cent.,  and  now  it  is  86  per 
cent.  Their  property  is  valued  at  $7,000  and  no  debt.  Penn  Forest 
township  suffered  from  like  causes  with  Kidder.  On  account  of  the 
lumbering  facilities  in  the  past  this  township  has  not  as  many  pupils 
attending  school  now  as  then.  They  now  pay  a  lower  salary  by  $5 
a  month  and  close  school  with  $521  in  the  treasury.  Lower  Towa- 
mensing  has  gained  4  schools  and  has  two  months  longer  school. 
They  pay  their  teachers  $6  less  salary  and  close  with  $100  in  the 
treasury.  Upper  Towamensing  has  about  the  same  number  of  schol- 
ars now  as  then.  They  do  not  raise  as  much  tax  for  school  pur- 
poses for  their  eight  schools  and  a  seven  month  term  as  they  did  for 
their  seven  schools  then  and  a  five  month  term.  The  attendance 
in  both  Towamensings  was  66  per  cent,  and  now  it  is  in  both  81  per 
cent.  This  township  then  paid  its  teachers  $35  and  now  it  pays  them 
$30.  Weatherly  borough  had  six  schools  and  an  eight  month  term. 
Now  it  has  11  schools  and  a  nine  month  term.  Then  they  paid 
their  male  teachers  $80  a  month  and  female  teachers  $36.  Now 
they  pay  the  male  teachers  $52  a  month  and  the  female  teachers 
$34  a  month.  The  attendance  then  was  79  per  cent.,  and  now  it  is 
89  per  cent.  Under  the  circumstances  Weatherly  is  doing  well. 
Weissport  borough  had  two  schools  with  an  attendance  of  96  schol- 
ars. Now  it  has  three  schools  with  an  attendance  of  125  scholars. 
Their  term  then  was  six  months  and  now  it  is  nine  months.  They 
then  raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes  $301  per  school,  and 
now  they  raise  $367  per  school.  They  then  paid  an  average  salary 
of  $48,  and  now  they  pay  an  average  of  $43.  The  percentage  of 
attendance  was  79  per  cent.,  and  now  it  is  89  per  cent.  Their  prop- 
erty was  valued  at  $5,500,  with  a  debt  of  $2,466,  and  now  it  is  valued 
at  $6,000,  with  $677  in  the  treasury.  In  comparing  the  county  now 
with  the  county  then,  we  find  that  we  had  126  schools,  with  an 
average  term  of  seven  months,  and  now  we  have  212  schools  with 
an  average  of  8  1-3  months.  Then  taxation  for  school  purposes  was 
$339  per  School,  and  now  it  is  $322  per  school.  Then  we  had  83 
male  teachers  and  43  female,  or  about  half  as  many  female  teachers 
as  male  teachers.  Now  we  have  90  male  teachers  and  122  female 
teachers,  or  1  1-3  times  as  many  female  teachers  as  male  teachers. 
Then  the  average  salary  for  male  teachers  was  $46.48,  and  the 
average  salary  for  female  teachers  was  $36.  Now  the  male  teachers 
receive  $45.77  per  month,  and  the  female  teachers  $39  per  month. 
The  average  salary  of  male  teachers  is  nearly  one  dollar  lower,  while 
the  average  salary  for  female  teachers  is  $3  higher.  Our  whole  at- 
tendance at  school  then  was  7,562,  and  now  it  is  9,678.  Our  whole 
appropriation  was  $4,892,  and  now  it  is  $41,531.  The  percentage  of 
attendance  was  76  per  cent.,  and  now  it  is  84  per  cent.  Our  whole 
valuation  of  school  property  was  $191,300,  with  a  debt  of  $48,810,  and 
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$ 5,312  in  the  treasuries.  Now  it  is  $277,800,  with  a  debt  of  f 50,114, 
and  $5,802  in  the  treasuries.  Then  there  were  about  eight  or  ten 
normal  graduates  teaching  in  the  county,  and  now  there  are  82. 
Then  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  employed  held  a  higher  grade 
of  certificate  than  professional.  Now  50  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
hold  such  certificates.  With  one  exception  I  visited  all  the  schools 
in  the  county  once,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  twice.  I  am  well 
pleased  with  the  work  done.  Before  the  term  opened  I  conducted  a 
two  days'  school  of  methods  for  inexperienced  teachers.  I  am  very 
sure  that  the  drill  the  teachers  received  those  two  days  was  bene- 
licial  to  the  schools.  Local  institutes  were  held  in  Lower  Towa- 
mensing,  Beaver  Meadow  and  Packerton.  All  these  institutes  were 
well  attended.  The  county  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  Lehigh- 
ton.  It  was  pronounced  a  great  success.  On  account  of  the  com- 
parative report  I  can  say  but  little  in  the  historic  report.  With 
thanks  to  all  who  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  schools  of  the 
past  year  I  close  this  annual  report. 


CENTRE  COUNTY— C.  L.  Gramley. 


My  eighth  annual  report  offers  nothing  new  or  startling.  It  is 
hard  work  for  one  to  keep  in  very  ciose  touch  with  nearly  three 
hundred  schools  scattered  over  more  than  twelve  hundred  square 
miles  of  territory,  a  very  large  part  of  which  is  found  among  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  We  are,  however,  moving  for- 
ward. The  progress  may  not  have  been  very  marked  in  some  places, 
but  the  inner  workings  of  the  school  machinery  reveal  results  that 
are  encouraging.  The  educational  sentiment  is  growing  still 
stronger;  this  is  conclusively  shown  in  the  increasing  demand  for  and 
appreciation  of  well  equipped  teachers.  An  improved  condition  in 
school  affairs  should  obtain  every  successive  year,  for  the  year  begins 
with  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  experience  of  previous  years. 
We  look  upon  the  growth  as  being  slow  but  it  is  healthful.  Our 
people  are  conservative  and  careful,  yet  not  so  conservative  as  to 
invite  stagnation  by  not  permitting  changes  for  a  series  of  years. 

I  visited  all  our  schools  once,  quite  a  number  two  times,  and  a 
few  three  times,  making  in  all  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  official 
visits. 

The  course  of  study  which  was  introduced  into  our  country  and 
village  schools  three  years  ago  is  now  meeting  with  very  general  ap- 
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proval;  four  districts  failed  to  adopt  it  at  first,  but  the  following 
year  three  "fell  into  line"  and  the  remaining  district  on  account  of 
a  popular  demand  for  it.  accepted  it  a  year  ago.  The  results  arising 
from  this  course  are  satisfactory  and  grow  in  favor  every  day;  with 
the  term  reports  and  diplomas  accompanying  it,  this  system  of  rural 
grading  is  very  effective  in  arousing  interest  in  the  schools.  A  de- 
mand for  township  high  schools  grows  out  of  this  system  and  this 
alone  justifies  its  use;  we  have,  however,  no  such  high  schools  yet 
but  the  leaven  is  at  work,  and  soon  some  tangible  results  can  be 
reported. 

Eighty-seven  pupils,  representing  19  districts,  completed  this 
course  and  received  diplomas,  while  1)3  succeeded  similarly  during 
the  two  preceding  years.  Gregg  is  the  only  rural  district  that  has 
so  far  failed  to  furnish  applicants  for  these  honors.  Seventy-three 
per  cent,  of  those  applying  for  diplomas  were  successful. 

The  law  enacted  a  year  ago  fixing  the  minimum  school  term  at 
seven  months,  compelled  10  districts  with  191  schools,  having  02  per 
cent,  of  our  school  population,  to  add  one  month  to  the  term;  this 
increase  is  hailed  with  delight  by  those  that  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  children,  but  when  Ave  remember  that  the  roads- 
throughout  the  county  were  less  drifted  with  snow  last  year  than 
for  a  number  of  years  previous,  we  cannot  ascribe  the  drop  in 
average  attendance  from  SO  to  85  per  cent,  to  the  inclement  weather 
and  impassable  roads.  Opposition  to  the  length  of  term  in  a  few 
localities  helped  to  bring  about  this  adverse  report.  Among  this 
opposition  is  to  be  found  the  element  that  opposed  every  iucrease  of 
term  in  the  past,  among  which  is  to  be  found  an  adverse  sentiment 
to  every  project  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  children  at  public 
expense.  In  these  same  localities  there  is  a  tendency  to  allow  a 
violation  of  the  compulsory  law  to  go  unpunished;  directors  even 
request  teachers  not  to  report  "delinquents,"  meaning  thereby  to 
lessen  their  own  responsibility  and  unconsciously  help  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  those  among  whom  in  later  years  may  be  found  the  improvi- 
dent and  those  that  must  atone  behind  prison  bars  for  crimes  com- 
mitted. Our  teachers  as  a  class  are,  however,  faithful  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  attendance  law,  but  a  few  realize  that  if  they  are  too 
active  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  law,  such  activity  may 
work  a  forfeiture  of  position.  Where  there  is  sympathy  for  the  com- 
pulsory law  it  works  well.  We  have  87  pupils  reported  •  "not  in 
school,"  80  per  cent,  of  whom  are  in  the  two  principal  mining  dis- 
tricts. 

The  custom  that  boards  of  directors  in  many  districts  have  of  se- 
lecting teachers  is  a  pernicious  one.  Individual  members  of  the 
board  are  permitted  to  select  teachers  for  their  "own  schools."  Fre- 
quently an  argument  like  the  following  is  presented  to  the  individual 
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director,  "I  am  the  lirst  to  apply  for  your  school,  have  lived  in  the 
district  all  my  life,  my  father  is  a  heavy  taxpayer,  we  always  voted 

the  straight ticket,  and  our  whole  family  attends  the  church 

of  your  choice,  in  consequence  of  which  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  fair 
consideration."  In  many  cases  merit  is  forgotten  and  the  aforesaid 
invalid  claims  prevail.  Why  not  relegate  such  a  system  to  oblivion 
and  adopt  the  better  way?  Use  business  methods  and  better  results 
will  follow.  The  rotation  system  which  some  directors  follow  also 
does  an  injustice  to  teachers,  pupils  and  entire  communities.  Eleven 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  employed  hold  normal  diplomas,  16  per 
cent,  have  permanent  certificates,  13  per  cent,  professional  certifi- 
cates, and  60  per  cent,  hold  the  provisional  grade.  Bellefonte  and 
Fhilipsburg  represent  the  highest  average  grade  of  certificates,  only 
five  provisionals  held  out  of  a  total  of  34  teachers  employed.  Our 
287  teachers  have  taught  in  the  aggregate  2,159  years,  or  an  average 
of  seven  and  one-half  years  to  each  teacher.  This  average  -length 
of  the,  professional  life  is  remarkable  when  we  call  to  mind  the  fact 
that  our  county  is  far  below  the  average  in  salary.  For  the  year 
just  ended,  36  of  our  teachers  have  been  beginners,  34  taught  two 
years,  29  three  years,  13  four  years,  27  five  years,  16  six  years,  21 
seven  years,  10  eight  years,  12  nine  years,  16  ten  years,  8  eleven  years. 
11  twelve  years,  10  thirteen  years,  2  fourteen  years,  5  fifteen  years, 
5  sixteen  years,  2  seventeen  years,  6  eighteen  years,  1  nineteen  years, 
3  twenty  years,  2  twenty-one  years,  3  twenty-two  years,  1  twenty- 
three  years,  1  twenty-four  years,  5  twenty-five  years,  2  twenty-six 
years,  1  thirty  years,  1  thirty-one  years,  and  1  forty-three  years. 

Six  new  houses  or  the  equivalent  were  built  during  the  year.  Fer- 
guson, Half  Moon,  Rush  and  Taylor  each  built  a  one-room  frame 
building,  and  Potter  erected  a  one-room  brick  building.  These 
houses  are  all  well  built.  Worth  erected  a  two-story,  four-room 
building  encased  in  bricks,  which  supplies  a  long  felt  want  in  that 
section.  The  entire  cost  was  nearly  |3,000.  These  people  deserve 
much  credit  in  this  undertaking,  for  the  district  is  small  and  lim- 
ited in  natural  resources,  and  was,  prior  to  the  erection  of  this  house, 
one  of  the  most  heavily  taxed  districts  in  the  county.  This  build- 
ing will  help  to  solve  the  problem  to  secure  better  school  facilities 
for  advanced  pupils  in  the  rural  part  of  West  Bald  Eagle  Valley. 

December  22,  1899,  this  house  was  dedicated  at  which  time  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  His  Honor  Judge  John  G.  Love,  D.  F.  Fortney 
and  Clement  Dale,  Esqs.,  and  the  county  superintendent. 

The  good  accomplished  by  our  institutes,  county  and  local,  is  be- 
coming more  apparent  each  succeeding  year.  They  are  educational 
and  social,  and  stimulate  teachers  to  greater  activity,  and  arouse  the 
general  public.  They  are  very  well  attended  and  at  times  considera- 
ble ingenuity  is  required  to  dispose  properly  of  the  throngs  that 
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greet  us  when  assembled  in  county  convention.  It  is  true  that  the 
unprogressive  teacher  is  not  in  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  local 
institutes,  but  will  attend  the  county  convention  because  of  the  com- 
pensation in  dollars  and  cents  to  which  he  is  legally  entitled. 

The  fourteenth  annual  session  of  the  School  Directors'  Association, 
with  Capt.  C.  T.  Fryberger  as  president,  met  in  convention  December 
21,  1899,  and  was  unusually  well  attended.  This  association  was 
organized  December,  1886,  when  Dr.  Theo.  Christ  was  president  and 
W.  B.  Rankin  secretary.  As  a  rule  these  meetings  are  interesting 
and  profitable.  It  is  here  where  opportunity  is  given  to  compare 
educational  notes  and  where  rivalry  in  the  line  of  progress  may  be 
fostered.  Some  school  improvements  can  be  traced  to  the  influence 
exerted  by  directors  when  so  assembled.  Attendance  on  the  part  of 
directors  with  proper  compensation  should  be  compulsory.  Under 
existing  conditions  the  unprogressive  director  is  never  present.  The 
association  holds  annual  meetings,  and  is  at  present  officered  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Jos.  L.  Neff;  vice  presidents,  A.  C.  Williams  and 
T.  J.  Lee;  secretary  and  treasurer,  H.  C.  Quigley,  Esq.;  executive 
committee,  Hon.  W.  C.  Heinle,  G.  R.  Williams,  Solomen  Peck,  Henry 
Meyer,  and  P.  M.  Kaup.  Delegates  to  State  Directors'  Association, 
J.  P.  Jackson,  C.  T.  Fryberger,  A.  A.  Frank,  D.  F.  Fortney,  Esq.,  and 
C.  M.  Gramley. 

Ten  of  our  districts  received  last  year  from  the  State  more  money 
than  they  raised  by  local  taxation,  nine  districts  received  about  the 
same,  so  that  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  districts  raise  consid- 
erably more  by  taxation  than  what  they  receive  from  the  State. 
There  is  evidently  something  wrong  in  our  system  of  taxation  when 
Worth  district  with  a  tax  rate  of  ten  mills  raises  only  92  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  received  from  the  State,  while  another  rural  district 
with  a  three  mill  rate  raises  by  local  taxation  124  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  received  from  the  State.  Is  it  right  when  a  citizen  in  one 
rural  district  pays  three  and  one-third  times  as  much  tax  as  his  rural 
neighbor  who  lives  in  an  adjoining  district?  Is  the  district  unit  of 
taxation  a  just  one?  Another  district  levies  a  ten  mill  tax  and  yet 
cannot  pay  its  teacher  as  much  as  three  other  districts  whose  tax 
rate  is  two  mills.  All  these  districts  have  the  minimum  school  term 
and  the  teachers'  salaries  vary  from  f 27  to  f 30.  Taxation  in  the  dis- 
tricts varies  from  two  to  ten  mills.  In  twelve  districts  the  rate  is 
below  three  mills.  In  fifteen  districts  from  three  to  six  mills.  In 
five  districts  between  six  and  ten  mills,  while  two  districts  pay  ten 
mills. 

Twenty-three  scheduled  and  three  special  examinations  of  teachers 
were  held;  226  provisional  and  12  professional  certificates  granted; 
89  applicants  were  refused  license,  an  unpleasant  task,  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  performed. 
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February  22,  L900,  was  observed  as  "Parents'  Day/'  in  accordance 
with  a  suggestion  of  the  superintendent.  Several  thousand  visitors 
in  the  aggregate  were  present  notwithstanding  the  impassable  condi- 
tion of  the  roads.  These  special  days  will  tell  us  that  our  schools  are 
a  part  of  the  community  and  the  two  must  be  iu  close  touch  with 
each  oilier  if  the  schools  are  to  do  their  work  well;  without  home 
support  the  teacher  cannot  accomplish  needed  results.  On  this  day 
244  schools  contributed  the  sum  $374.34  towards  a  fund  to  memorial- 
ize the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  lived  in  our  county  and  gave  their 
lives  that  the  country  might  live.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that 
the  Klondike  school,  appropriate  name,  in  Rush  township,  taught 
by  Miss  Eunice  Hutton,  was  the  banner  school,  raising  the  magnifi- 
cent sum  of  $24  towards  this  project. 

Fifty  of  our  schools  were  not  visited  by  directors;  in  one  of  our 
boroughs  not  a  director  attended  to  this  duty. 

A  comparison  of  our  schools  now  w  ith  the  schools  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  reveals  no  marvelous  changes,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
our  county  is  largely  an  agricultural  section  and  therefore  the  in- 
crease in  population  is  small.  In  1875  we  had  24  townships,  5  bor- 
oughs, and  1  independent  district;  now  we  have  25  townships,  and 
9  boroughs;  we  then  had  210  schools,  with  an  average  term  of  5.12 
months;  now  we  have  284  schools,  with  an  average  of  7.21  months. 
The  amount  of  money  received  from  the  State  then  was  $0,785;  last 
year  it  was  $4G,293,  but  in  striking  contrast  v>  ith  this  increase  in  the 
appropriation  is  the  decrease  in  teaches'  wag^  s.  The  average  salary 
paid  male  teachers  in  1874  $39.42;  female  teachers  $34.50,  and  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1899,  the  average  paid  to  teachers  was  $37.38  and 
$32. 1G  respectively;  then  we  had  enrolled  8,810  pupils,  with  an 
average  percentage  of  attendance  of  70;  now  we  number  10,404,  with 
a  percentage  of  attendance  of  85;  we  then  levied  an  average  of  8.5 
mills  for  school  purposes,  and  4.5  mills  for  building  purposes,  while 
we  now  have  more  and  better  teachers  and  better  school  houses  and 
levy  4.32  and  2.25  mills  respectively.  Teachers  then  received  an 
aggregate  of  $39,445  for  their  annual  compensation;  now  we  give 
them  $08,394.  Our  total  annual  expenses  were  $00,771;  now  we  de- 
vote $115,074  to  the  same  purposes.  Oar  school  property  is  now  esti- 
mated at  $300,000;  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  worth  less  than 
two-thirds  of  this  sum.  We  now  have  among  our  teachers  31  that 
hold  normal  diplomas,  and  30  beginners;  then  we  had  only  one  of 
the  former  and  50  of  the  latter. 

The  following  table  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  delight  to 
delve  in  figures,  the  rate  of  taxation  includes  the  mills  levied  for 
school  and  for  building  purposes: 
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High  Schools  and  Academies. 

There  were  no  high  schools  in  our  county  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  the  uue  at  Bellefonte  was  established  about  the  year  1883,  and 
the  one  at  Philipsburg  in  1887.  These  schools  are  doing  excellent 
work,  and  many  of  the  graduates  are  filling  important  positions. 
The  schools  at  Kebersburg,  Millheim,  Spring  Mills,  Centre  Hall  and 
Boalsburg  are  doing  considerable  high  school  work,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  preparing  students  for  college. 

Thilipsburg  High  School. 

In  1875  our  schools  were  housed  in  two  small  buildings  of  modest 
style  and  ordinary  accommodations,  teaching  the  common  branches 
only.  In  1887  the  present  commodious  building,  with  its  fifteen 
rooms,  including  the  large  room  occupied  by  the  high  school,  was 
completed,  having  all  the  modern  improvements.  Our  school  prop- 
erty occupies  an  entire  square  in  the  centre  of  the  borough  and  is 
surrounded  by  an  excellent  iron  fence  and  costly  stone  walk.  Our 
high  school  was  established  in  1887,  and  is  very  well  equipped  to  do 
excellent  work.  Its  course  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  admit  its 
graduates  to  college  without  an  examination.  Music  is  taught  by  a 
specialist.  The  gymnasium  was  established  in  1880.  The  school 
library  consists  of  over  one  thousand  well  selected  volumes.  The 
total  number  of  graduates  from  the  high  school  is  seventy.  C.  T. 
Fryberger,  secretary  Philipsburg  school  board. 

Bellefonte  High  School. 

At  the  opening  of  the  public  schools  of  the-  borough  of  Bellefonte 
in  the  fall  of  1883  they  were  found  to  be  greatly  over-crowded.  The 
board  of  directors  in  an  effort  to  relieve  this  condition  of  the  schools, 
on  November  14th  of  that  year  referred  the  whole  matter  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  D.  F.  Fortney,  J.  W.  Moore  and  S.  H.  Williams, 
who  after  thorough  investigation  and  consultation  with  the  then 
principal,  recommended  the  renting  and  furnishing  of  additional  room 
for  school  purposes,  and  that  then  the  two  advanced  grades  be 
taken  from  the  school  building,  established  in  the  rooms  rented  and 
thereafter  to  be  known  as  the  ''Bellefonte  High  School." 

The  first  report  of  the  principal  to  the  board  of  the  number  of 
pupils,  shows  that  in  February,  1884,  this  school  contained  57 
pupils.  At  the  close  of  the  term  in  May  of  that  year  the  first  class 
consisting  of  four  young  men  graduated  from  the  school. 

The  course  of  study,  it  is  true,  was  rather  limited,  but  under  the 
wise  and  very  intelligent  direction  and  discreet  planning  of  Prof. 
David  M.  Lieb,  the  principal,  the  course  of  study  grew  so  rapidly  in 
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Mathematics,  in  English,  the  Classics,  Physics,  History  and  Litera- 
ture that  the  graduates  of  the  school  were  readily  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  class  at  any  college  in  the  State. 

The  school  has  grown  from  57  pupils  in  1884  to  110  in  1899,  and 
177  have  graduated  from  the  school  since  it  was  organized. 

In  1886-7  a  large  and  substantial  brick  building  was  erected  for 
school  purposesi,  in  which  it  was  thought  ample  room  had  been 
made  for  the  school  for  many  years  to  come.  These  are  already 
outgrown,  and  very  soon,  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  com- 
munity much  larger  provisions  must  be  made  for  the  school. 

There  has  been  established  in  connection  with  this  school  an  ex- 
cellent library  containing  now  over  600  volumes  of  the  choicest  lit- 
erature, and  the  very  best  historical  works,  beside  many  reference 
books.  The  library  has  been  as  much  a  growth  as  the  school,  and  the 
help  and  benefit  it  is  to  the  pupils  can  never  be  told.  It  is  kept 
up  and  new  books  are  annually  added,  by  using  for  this  purpose  tui- 
tion paid  by  pupils  residing  outside  the  district,  which  annually 
amounts  to  from  $100  to  $150. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  borough  of  Bellefonte,  as  well  as 
the  cause  of  education  in  general,  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death 
of  Prof.  David  M.  Lieb,  which  occurred  October  7,  1892.  D.  P. 
Fortney,  Esq.,  president  Bellefonte  school  board. 

The  parochial  school  at  Bellefonte,  connected  with  the  Catholic 
church,  is  also  a  prominent  factor  in  the  cause  of  education.  This 
school  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1890.  The  number  of  pupils 
for  the  year  just  closed  was  about  one  hundred  and  ten.  Three 
teachers  are  employed.  The  course  of  study  extends  from  the  pri- 
mary grade  to  that  of  the  high  school.  The  library  connected  with 
this  school  contains  very  valuable  works  and  numbers  about  six 
hundred  volumes. 

Bellefonte  Academy. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Bellefonte  Academy  received  the  first 
marked  impulse  in  its  work  when  the  old  building  which  had  been 
erected  in  1805,  had  a  brick  dormitory  attached  to  it,  containing  a 
large  school  room  and  two  recitation  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  Since 
that  time  improvements  have  been  going  on  at  different  periods  until 
to-day,  when  the  Academy  with  its  equipment  of  the  most  modern 
school  apparatus  and  furniture,  its  furnishings  of  electric  light 
and  steam  heat  compare  favorably  with  our  leading  secondary 
schools.  In  1875  the  attendance  was  about  sixty-five,  evenly  di- 
vided between  the  boys  and  girls.  The  year  1899-1900  was  the  most 
prosperous  and  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Academy.  One  hun- 
dred twenty-two  pupils  were  enrolled,  twenty-eight  being  primary 
pupils,  twenty-five  intermediates  and  sixty-nine  academics;  of  the 
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hisi  named  forty  five  were  young  men  and  twenty  four  young  ladies. 
The  average  attendance  has  been  ainety. 

The  boarding  departmenl  has  a  capacity  of  aboul  twenty  five  young 
men.  This  is  always  full.  Six  teachers  are  usually  employed  to 
lit  the  students  for  college,  business  or  teaching.  The  institution  is 
self-supporting,  and  is  a  certificated  school,  its  graduates  being  ad- 
mitted into  all  our  leading  colleges  that  admit  by  certificate,  through 
the  certificate  of  the  principals.  A  library  of  several  vol- 
umes is  connected  with  the  school.  The  high  standing  of  its  students 
in  the  various  institutions  where  they  have  attended  bears  witness 
to  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  that  has  always  been  done  at  this 
historic  Academy.     James  R.  Hughes,  one  of  the  principals. 

We  are  not  making  rapid  progress  in  founding  and  enlarging  li- 
braries. The  most  valuable  one  besides  the  ones  already  referred 
to,  is  the  one  at  State  College.  This  library  is  valued  at  $600,  has 
about  900  volumes-,  including  valuable  works  of  reference.  It  is 
maintained  wholly  by  public  subscriptions.  A  number  of  schools 
have  made  some  efforts  in  this  direction,  but  nowhere  have  directors 
assumed  the  prerogative  given  them  by  law  to  aid  in  founding  them. 

Conclusion. 

We  are  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  century.  May  we  enter  it  with  a 
burning  desire  to  make  our  good  schools  still  better,  and  with  this 
end  in  view  I  will  suggest  the  following:  Let  us  cultivate  a  still 
higher  moral  sentiment  in  our  schools;  demand  more  special  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  teachers  and  then  give  them  better  salaries;  equip 
every  school  with  a  good  dictionary  and  suitable  library;  add  nature 
study  to  the  school  curriculum;  give  us  township  high  schools;  let 
parents  be  true  and  loyal  to  their  schools  and  much  is  done  to  elevate 
the  charcater  of  American  citizenship. 


CHESTER  COUNTY— G.  W.  Moore. 


The  incumbents  of  the  office  since  1S77  are  as  follows:  Jacob  W. 
Harvey  was  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Hiram  P.  Pierce, 
and  was  subsequently  elected  and  re-elected  for  three  consecutive 
terms.  Joseph  S.  Walton  succeeded  and  was  also  re-elected  for 
three  terms,  but  resigned  soon  after  his  last  election  to  accept  the 
Chair  of  History  in  the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  when 
8—6—1900    - 
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F.  P.  Bye  was  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  terra,  at  the  close  of 
which  the  present  incumbent  was  elected.  Throughout  all  these  ad- 
ministrations the  local  institutes,  established  by  Doctor  Franklin 
Taylor,  have  been  constantly  growing  in  favor  with  our  people,  also 
the  high  schools  established  by  Superintendent  Maris,  continued  to 
increase  in  number.  To-day  almost  one-third  of  our  districts  either 
conduct  high  schools  or  offer  high  school  advantages  to  their  pupils 
in  the  adjacent  boroughs. 

Libraries  are  increasing  in  number  from  year  to  year,  and  this  is 
as  it  should  be. 

During  Superintendent  Walton's  term  of  office  the  graded  course 
of  study,  now  in  operation  in  almost  all  the  districts  in  the  county, 
was  established.  Professional  course  of  reading  for  our  teachers, 
manual  training,  music,  dimes  saving  system  and  section  work  in 
our  annual  institutes  were  each  successively  and  successfully  op- 
erated. High  schools  increased  in  number  and  the  County  Directois' 
Association  was  organized  in  1888.  Chester  county  assisted  very 
materially  in  establishing  the  State  Directors'  Association,  formu- 
lated in  1890.  "Transportation"  has  been  successfully  operated  in 
Tredyffrin  township. 

During  Superintendent  Bye's  term  the  circulating  library  was  es- 
tablished. "School  districts  subscribing  one  dollar  or  more  per 
school,  annually,  are  entitled  to  membership."  The  library  has 
proved  very  popular  with  the  seventeen  districts  which  have  availed 
themselves  of  its  use,  and  contains  four  hundred  and  ten  volumes. 
A  more  thorough  organization  of  the  Teachers'  Professional  Society 
was  attained. 

During  the  past  year  the  present  incumbent  held  twenty-seven  ex- 
aminations, examined  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  applicants  and 
granted  certificates  to  two  hundred  and  thirty -eight,  one  hundred  and 
ninet}7  being  rejected.  There  were  local  institutes  held  at  Doe  Kun, 
Cedarville,  Unionville,  Avondale,  Coatesville,  St.  Matthews  and  Phoe- 
nixville.  These  institutes  were  largely  attended  at  all  their  ses- 
sions and  during  most  inclement  weather.  Intense  interest  and  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  people  prevailed,  and  prompt  participa- 
tion in  the  discussion  of  the  educational  problems  of  the  day. 

All  the  schools  of  the  count}T  have  been  visited  and  some  visited 
twice.  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  directors  accompanied  the 
superintendent  on  these  visits.  The  teachers  as  a  rule  were  doing 
good  work,  and  show  commendable  professional  zeal.  With  new 
methods  the  primary  work  is  especially  improved.  In* forty-five  dis- 
tricts the  graded  course  of  study  was  followed,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  four  hundred  and  forty-four  pupils  took  the  examination  by 
the  superintendent. 

During  the  past  year  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of  our  teach- 
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era  pursued  the  work  outlined  by  the  committee  on  professional 
reading.  Ninety-eight  passed  the  examinations  and  received  cer- 
tificates from  the  committee.  The  books  studied  last  year  were 
James'  Talk  to  Teachers,  Tompkins'  School  Management  and  Com- 
payre's  History  of  Pedagogy.  The  examinations  were  full  and. thor- 
ough. The  papers  received  by  the  committee  showed  much  careful 
work  done.  We  believe  this  reading  course  will  lead  teachers  to  do 
more  acceptable  work  for  their  directors,  to  rise  higher  in  the  pro- 
fession and  to  teach  the  better  the  pupils  to  whom  correct  trainiug 
is  as  much  as  life  itself. 

Profitable  meetings  of  the  Principals'  Club  were  held  during  the 
year  and  excellent  papers  presented  for  discussion.  An  all-day 
educational  meeting,  under  the  auspices  of  the  County  Teachers' 
Association,  was  held  in  Kennett  Square  in  December.  '"The  Rural 
School  Problem,"  "The  High  School  Question,"  aud  other  educational 
topics  were  discussed.  Dr.  Philips  spoke  on  "Education  Abroad." 
Prof.  Burnham  lectured  morning  and  afternoon,  on  "Methods  in 
Teaching  United  States  History." 

During  this  period  about  50  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected 
in  our  county.  Notably  among  these  are  the  fine  high  schools  of 
Berwyn,  West  Grove,  Avondale,  Malvern,  Parkersburg,  and  a  pri- 
mary school  buildig  in  Coatesville,  all  equipped  with  the  best  ap- 
proved systems  of  heating,  ventilating  and  sanitation. 

With  but  few  exceptions  slate  blackboards  are  in  all  our  schools. 

The  public  examinations  have  decreased  in  number  from  40  to  26. 
The  tendency  is  to  hold  them  at  our  high  schools  in  the  boroughs 
where  we  have  better  facilities  in  every  way.  Most  of  the  private 
schools  of  twenty-five  years  ago  have  gene  out  of  business,  having 
been  absorbed  by  our  great  normal  school.  Forty-two  normal  school 
graduates  were  then  employed  in  our  public  schools,  while  to-day 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  are  engaged.  More  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  the  professional  side  is  the  demand  of  the  day. 

Some  Special  Reports.     Coatesville. 

The  school  facilities  of  Coatesville  at  expiration  of  year  ending 
June  1,  1875,  consisted  of  two  buildings,  one  of  them  in  E.  Coates- 
ville, built  of  brick,  containing  six  rooms  and  two  classrooms,  and 
one  stone  building  of  one  room  in  W.  Coatesville.  The  number  of 
schools  was  eight,  with  nine  teachers,  two  of  whom  were  in  the  high 
school  room. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  was  380. 

The  total  receipts  from  taxes  were  $8,291.31. 

The  total  expenses  were  $6,737.94. 

In  1885  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  660,  and  thirteen 
teachers  were  employed,  the  board  exchanged  the  stone  building 
in  W.  roatesville  for  the  M.  E.  Church  building,  paying  $1,200  for 
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same,  the  alterations  costing  about  $2,500,  gave  us  four  more  rooms, 
which  soon  tilled  up.  In  1891  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  our 
accommodations,  and  during  the  summer  vacation  one  wing  was 
added  on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  E.  Coatesville 
building,  being  built  of  brick  and  each  containing  two  fine  rooms, 
30x40,  also  a  director's  room  and  class  room,  being  built  with  the 
new  and  enlarged  Latrines  at  an  expense  of  about  $15,000,  including 
furniture;  at  this  time  the  number  of  pupils  was  720,  taught  by  14 
teachers. 

In  1895  the  attendance  was  807,  taught  by  18  teachers,  and  music 
was  introduced  under  a  special  instructor.  More  room  was  again 
needed,  and  we  erected  a  new  building  40x90  of  Pompeiian  brick, 
on  the  east  of  the  E.  Coatesville  buildings,  at  the  same  time  remodel- 
ing our  steam  plant  and  introducing  the  telephone.  The  cost  com- 
plete with  furniture  being  about  $14,500,  the  building  being  designed 
especially  for  primary  use.  The  report  for  June  1,  1900,  gives  us 
1,030  pupils  and  23  teachers.  This  summer  we  have  fitted  up  two 
new  rooms  in  the  third  story  of  the  primary  annex,  capable  of 
seating  80  more  pupils,  built  two  new  Latrines  especially  for  primary 
use,  and  introduced  electric  light  into  all  the  rooms,  the  total  cost 
this  year,  including  furniture,  being  about  $1,400.00. 

We  supply  pupils  with  everything.  Slates  were  abolished  five 
years  ago  and  all  the  rooms  are  fitted  up  with  slate  blackboards. 
We  believe,  without  boasting,  our  school  rooms  equal  any  in  the 
county. 

Oxford. 

Buildings.  A  little  over  twenty-five  years  ago  a  new  school  build- 
ing costing  $10,000  was  erected  in  the  place  of  a  small  house,  which 
has  outlived  its  usefulness.  Many  at  that  time  thought  the  new 
house  too  large,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  school  board  was  soon  ac- 
knowledged. The  rooms  have  since  been  changed  from  four  to  six, 
and  an  addition  was  made  to  the  main  building  in  1893.  A  still  fur- 
ther increase  has  obliged  the  board  to  rent  an  additional  room.  The 
erection  of  another  building  is  now  under  consideration,  which  when 
completed  will  not  only  be  an  accommodation  to  the  growing  needs, 
but  also  a  credit  to  the  town. 

Apparatus,  Library,  Etc. 

Everything  for  illustration  in  the  various  grades  is  supplied  to 
the  teachers  as  they  need  it  and  desire  to  use  it.  A  full  set  to  illus- 
trate Physics  was  purchased  some  years  ago. 

A  library  for  the  high  school  was  begun  in  1893,  and  each  year 
since  a  number  of  volumes  has  been  added,  including  a  Cyclopedia, 
until  the  number  has  now  increased  to  three  hundred. 
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Branches  of  Study.     Grading. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  common  brandies  required  by 
law  were  the  only  ones  taught.  To  these  have  been  added  studies  in 
Science,  Literature,  Language,  Business  Methods,  Vocal  Music,  Latin 
and  more  advanced  studies  in  Mathematics. 

Grading. 

The  period  mentioned  began  with  four  schools,  each  holding  its 
pupils  about  two  years,  reaching  to  the  Grammar  grade,  but  fixing  no 
time  for  leaving  school.     The  number  of  schools  has  since  doubled. 

In  18S0  the  first  commencement  was  held,  and  the  board  gave  cer- 
tificates of  advanced  Grammar  grade  to  a  class  of  eight.  Two  years 
ago  an  assistant  teacher  was  employed  in  the  high  school,  and  the 
grade  increased  by  one  year,  making  a  three  year  course.  The  whole 
number  graduated  is  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Non-resident  pupils 
have  been  received  in  the  high  school  since  1890,  on  payment  of  a 
tuition  fee. 

When  the  last  quarter  of  this  century  began  there  wras  a  Girls' 
Seminary  in  Oxford.  This  was  succeeded  by  an  academy  for  both 
sexes,  together  with  a  Friends'  Select  School,  both  well  patronized 
in  their  day,  but  each  nowr  numbered  with  the  things  of  the  past. 

Our  progress  in  education  has  been  gradual  and  the  benefits  se- 
cured permanent.  New  methods  and  untried  theories  have  been 
carefully  considered  before  attempting  to  put  them  into  practice. 
Each  year  has  witnessed  some  advantage  over  the  preceding,  until 
the  benefits  offered  by  our  public  schools  are  now  far  in  advance  of 
what  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  Our  high  school  being  easily 
accessible  to  the  surrounding  districts,  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of  their  maintaining  such  an  institution  for  a  few  pupils.  The  edu- 
cational forces  are  gradually  coming  together,  and  wherever  this  is 
the  case  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  high  school  problem  will 
soon  be  overcome,  and  every  community  will  enjoy  the  facilities  of 
more  advanced  work  in  education. 

Parkesburg. 

Previous  to'  1872,  date  of  organization  of  the  borough  of  Parkes- 
burg, there  wras  no  public  school  building  within  the  present  limit 
of  Parkesburg.  The  children  attended  public  school  in  adjacent 
townships,  of  which  Parkesburg  was  then  a  part. 

The  borough  charter  provided  for  a  school  board  consisting  of 
three  members  and  remained  in  force  until  1890,  when  it  was  sup- 
planted by  the  general  school  law  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  building,  a  two-room  (frame),  equipped  with  slate  boards, 
patent  furniture  and  geographical  maps,  was  built  in  1873. 
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The  course  of  study  was  on  a  par  with  the  surrounding  district 
and  included  only  the  common  school  branches,  owing  in  part  to  the 
popularity  of  the  "Parkesburg  Academy/'  and  to  a  widespread  senti- 
ment favoring  private  instruction. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Parkesburg  Iron  Company  a  wing  contain- 
ing two  rooms,  was  built  to  the  original  in  1883  (properly  equipped). 

The  course  of  study  was  somewhat  extended,  Algebra  and  Book- 
keeping being  added.  Five  years  later  (188S)  the  brick  building,  con- 
taining two  rooms  suitably  furnished,  was  built  on  the  south  side. 

The  borough  now  having  six  schools,  made  an  effort  to  properly 
grade  and  furnish  some  supervision,  which  met  with  reasonable  suc- 
cess. 

A  number  of  branches,  including  Geometry,  Philosophy,  Litera- 
ture, Latin  and  vocal  music  were  added  to  the  course  at  various 
times. 

The  Dime  Savings  Bank  system  was  introduced  in  1892. 

June,  1898,  the  four-room  frame  building,  with  the  greater  part 
of  its  equipments,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Building  committee  on 
new  building:  Alfred  Clarke,  Newton  Stewart,  S.  Howard  Murphey 
and  P.  T.  Myres.  'Size  104  feet  by  67  feet.  Contains  six  school 
rooms.  High  school  room,  two  class  rooms,  directors'  room  and 
principal's  office.  Slate  boards,  single  seats.  Heated  and  ventilated 
by  the  Wills'  Heating  and  Ventilating  Company.  Electric  lights 
and  gongs.     Dry  closets.     Cost,  including  grounds,  $23,000. 

Spring  City. 

In  the  year  1877  Spring  City  had  about  800  population.  She 
had  four  schools  called  respectively  primary,  secondary,  grammar 
and  high.  The  school  enrollment  was  about  150.  In  1880  the  popu- 
lation was  1,112;  in  1890  it  was  1,797.  In  1900  it  had  swelled  to 
2,567.  Thirteen  schools  are  now  in  session,  with  an  enrollment  of 
550  pupils. 

A  regular  course  of  study  for  the  high  school  was  prepared  in 
1880,  and  in  1881  the  first  class  of  four  bowed  to  an  audience  to  make 
their  commencement  addresses.  An  alumni  association  of  95  is  now 
the  result  of  the  seventeen  classes  which  have  thus  far  passed 
through  the  schools.  The  diplomas  have  all  been  thus  far  signed  by 
one  principal,  the  present  incumbent,  Jacob  K.  Jones. 

Aside  from  the  usual  high  school  studies  pursued  in  our  public 
schools,  vocal  music  it  now  regularly  taught  by  a  specialist  in  all 
the  schools.     It  is  well  received  by  all. 

In  November,  1899,  the  Public  School  Saving  Bank  system  was 
started,  and  during  the  balance  of  the  school  year  $2,296  were  de- 
posited by  235  pupils.  The  people  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the 
svstem. 
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A  comparison  of  the  schools  of  Chester  county  since  1  lie  last  com- 
plete report  in  1877  and  their  condition  at  the  present  time  will 
show  that  considerable  advancement  lias  been  made  in  many  re- 
spects. Since  1 1  it'ii  we  find  out  schools  have  increased  in  Dumber 
from  :>57  to  455,  or  nearly  28  per  cent.  The  average  number  of 
months  during  which  the  schools  have  been  in  session  has  increased 
from  8  months  to  8  --'>.  or  to  be  exact  from  8.01  to  8.G6. 

The  preference  for  female  teachers,  or  the  fact  of  male  teachers 
leaving  the  profession  for  more  remunerative  employment,  shows  an 
increase  of  the  former  of  50  and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  latter 
of  17.  The  last  complete  report  shows  that  471  teachers  have  had 
charge  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  71)  males  and  397  females,  the 
average  salary  of  the  male  teachers  being  $54.00,  and  that  of  the 
females  $30.48  per  month.  The  comparison  shows  an  increase  in 
male  salaries  of  28^  per  cent.,  while  that  in  females  is-  a  little  less 
than  6}  per  cent.  Considering  the  great  advantage  derived  from 
State  aid  this  is  hardly  as  might  be  expected. 

The  percenage  of  attendance  has  been  raised  from  78  to  85.  This 
is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  compulsory  law,  which  in  many  town- 
ships is  having  a  good  effect,  while  in  others  it  has  not  been  en- 
forced. 

We  find  since  the  law  was  enacted  making  text-books  and  school 
supplies  free  the  cost  of  each  pupil  per  month  has  increased  from 
91  cents  to  $1.39,  or  53  per  cent.,  while  an  advance  of  1G  per  cent,  is 
noticed  in  the  amount  levied  for  school  purposes. 

The  State  appropriation  received  for  the  last  year«was  f 87,033. 10, 
while  that  for  1877  was  -118,424.06.  A  request  wras  made  to  show 
what  advantage  directors  were  taking  of  the  appropriation  made 
by  the  State. 

According  to  the  last  printed  report  the  79  districts  of  Chester 
county  have  raised  by  local  taxation  for  school  and  building  pur- 
poses very  nearly  double  the  amount  received  from  State  appro- 
priation, the  latter  being  514_  per  cent,  of  that  raised  by  taxation 
and  no  district  but  that  has  raised  more  than  its  amount  of  appro- 
priation. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  shown  me  by  all  connected  with  the  schools 
in  the  county. 
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CLARION  COUNTY— W.  A.  Beer. 


The  school  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  interest  and  in  many 
respects  satisfactory.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Superintendent 
to  have  good  health,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  continuous  bad 
roads  every  school  in  the  county  but  one  was  visited  once,  and  a  few 
of  them  twice.  The  Crates  school  in  Limestone  township  was  missed 
because  of  sickness  of  the  teacher  when  that  township's  schools  were 
visited.  The  county  institute  was  up  to  the  usual  standard  and  effi- 
cient work  was  done  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Bryan,  Prof.  Ruric  N.  Roark,  Mrs, 
Letetia  P.  Wilson,  Prof.  W.  W.  Pfrimmer,  Prof.  A.  J.  Mooney  and  a 
strong  corps  of  evening  entertainers. 

The  local  institutes  held  throughout  the  term  in  various  parts  of 
the  county  were  well  attended  and  much  interest  was  awakened. 

The  request  that  a  short  sketch  be  made  of  the  school  work  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  admonishes  me  that  little  more  can  be 
said  about  the  immediate  year  just  past.  In  June,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  Professor  A.  J.  Davis,  the  present  popular  and  efficient  principal 
of  the  Clarion  State  Normal  School,  was  elected  county  superin- 
tendent. In  his  report  for  1876  he  states  that  there  were  then  in  the 
county  216  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  9,728  pupils.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  255  schools  and  an  enrollment  of  only  8,482  pupils. 
This  means  that  the  population  of  the  county  is  a  great  deal  less 
numerous  than  it  was  then  and  also  that  the  school  facilities  are 
much  better.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  oil  excitement,  and  the 
district  schools  in  the  oil  regions  were  crowded  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  The  writer  remembers  that  this-  enrollment  at  Forest 
Home  in  1878  reached  a  total  of  105,  and  this  was  not  an  exceptional 
district  either.  Now  it  is  rare  that  we  find  an  enrollment  in  excess  of 
50  in  a  one-room  school. 

In  the  matter  of  houses  and  furniture  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment, but  it  does  not  seem  that  in  school  architecture  and  conveni- 
ences the  county  has  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  in  the  homes. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  Clarion  county  there  were  not  a  great 
many  beautiful  dwelling  houses  in  the  rural  districts.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  a  delight  to  look  at  the  many  country  homes.  And  in 
the  home  equipment  there  has  been  an  advancement.  Libraries  of 
good  books,  pianos,  organs  and  many  other  means  are  found  to 
make  home  pleasant.  When  the  writer  began  to  keep  school  twenty- 
six  years  ago  there  were  few  homes  where  a  light  vehicle  for  the 
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use  of  tli«-  family  could  be  round.  Now  almost  every  home  lias  a  good 
bnggy,  a  good  two-seated  carriage,  and  some  have  more  than  one 
conveyance.  With  these  improvements, however,  I  note  with  misgiv- 
ings another  change.  When  this  quarter  century  began  it  was  not  a 
rare  occurrence  to  find  country  schools  with  enough  young  men  en- 
rolled, say  from  the  age  of  14  to  the  age  of  21,  to  make  up  a  game  of 
ball,  nine  on  a  side.  "Now,"  it  has  been  said,  "you  can't  find  enough 
boys  over  16  years  old  in  the  ordinary  country  school  to  make  a  short 
stop."  To  me  this  alarming.  I  find  so  few  young  men  and  young 
women  in  the  country  school.  They  can  rarely  be  found  at  home. 
Off  to  the  big  towns  and  cities  as  soon  as  they  are  physically  able 
to  do  a  day's  work.  It  has  been  said  that  the  old  time  spelling 
school,  singing  school  and  literary  society  furnished  the  boys  and 
girls  with  the  action  their  lives  craved,  and  with  that  action  they 
were  happy  in  the  country  school.  If  that  be  true,  let  many  prayers 
ascend  for  the  old  time  evening  meetings  to  keep  the  boys  in  the 
country  to  develop  a  healthful  and  vigorous  race.  This  fact  is  to 
me  the  most  significant  one  that  I  have  noticed  during  my  26 
years  of  service  as  a  teacher. 

Our  county  has  had  a  long  line  of  faithful  workers  during  the 
period  mentioned.  Superintendent  Davis  resigned  the  office  of  coun- 
ty superintendent  in  1883  to  take  a  position  in  the  school  department 
at  Harrisburg,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Anderson  was  appointed  to  serve  the 
unexpired  term.  At  the  next  triennial  convention  of  directors  in 
L884,  Prof.  C.  F.  McNutt  was  elected  and  served  till  June,  1893, 
serving  nine  years  with  general  satisfaction. 

The  incumbent  was  elected  to  succeed  him  in  1893,  re-elected  in 
1896,  and  again  in  1899. 

The  public  schools  have  increased  in  power  to  do  work.  The  nor- 
mal school,  which  came  among  us  in  1887,  has  done  splendid  work 
and  to-day  we  have  more  than  half  a  hundred  normal  graduates  in 
the  schools  of  the  county,  but  the  old  time  academy  that  did  such 
excellent  work  has  gone,  it  seems  never  to  return.  Callensburg 
Academy  stands  windowless  and  deserted,  the  roosting  place  of 
bats  and  the  rendezvous  of  an  occasional  "poker  gang."  West  Free- 
dom Academy  shares  a  like  fate,  unless  perhaps  the  memory  of  the 
good  men  of  the  past  keeps  away  the  lazy  petty  gambler.  The  C.  C. 
Institute  is  still  kept  open,  but  on  the  strength  of  the  past  in  the 
number  of  students  and  the  great  interest  of  the  struggle  for  knowl- 
edge, as  well  as  the  influence  it  exerts  on  the  surrounding  country 
are  matters  of  the  past.  The  same  can  be  said  of  all  the  academies 
of  the  county,  since  it  is  only  a  few  months  ago  that  the  building  of 
the  Reid  Institute  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  it  is  freely  stated  that 
it  will  never  be  rebuilt.  The  feeling  throughout  the  county  is  that 
there  is  no  place  for  the  academy  since  the  normal  school  is  with 
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us,  and  tliis  is  doubtless  the  result  of  knowing  that  at  the  normal 
there  is  a  strong  corps  of  instructors  to  carry  on  all  lines  of  work 
that  were  formerly  taken  care  of  at  the  academy. 

I  have  only  space  to  name  some  of  the  stronger  teachers  of  the 
past  25  years. 

These  names  occur:  A.  J.  Davis,  P.  S.  Dunkle,  J.  T.  Rimer,  Andrew 
Fleming,  Mary  Stewart,  D.  E.  Brenneman,  L.  L.  Hinies,  C.  F.  M<  Nutt, 
J.  H.  Barton,  Henry  Miller,  J.  C.  Trainer,  Prof.  Stewart,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, J.  H.  Apple,  R.  G.  Tingling,  C.  E.  Rugh,  S.  C.  Hepler,  C.  M. 
Thomas,  and  a  number  of  others  equally  as  active  in  the  work. 

The  work  for  the  coming  quarter  of  a  century  seems  to  me  to  be  to 
place  a  rich  library  in  every  school,  to  establish  a  central  high  school 
within  easy  reach  of  every  home,  to  make  the  elementary  school 
course  such  that  teachers  would  be  compelled  to  have  higher  attain- 
ments. Then  the  high  school  course  ought  to  be  such  that  the 
pupils  doing  the  work  of  that  school  would  without  further  exami- 
nation be  admitted  into  the  senior  class  of  the  normal,  that  is  if  the 
pupil  had  pursued  a  four  year's'  course. 

In  conclusion,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  teaching  force 
of  the  county  now  is  with  a  very  few  exceptions  striving  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  life  and  scholarship.  The  outlook  is  not  discour- 
aging. 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— G.  W.  Weaver. 


The  school  work  of  the  county  for  the  past  year  has  been  very  grat- 
ifying in  its  results.  The  course  of  study  introduced  a  year  ago  i9 
giving  system  and  thoroughness  to  the  work  and  is  becoming  very 
popular  with  teachers,  pupils  and  patrons.  At  the  close  of  the  term 
one  hundred  fifty-three  pupils  took  the  examination,  one  hundred 
eleven  were  found  proficient  and  given  a  handsome  diploma  by  the 
county  superintendent.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  very  few 
of  these  graduates  fail  in  the  teacher's  examination,  showing  that 
the  work  is  thorough  and  efficient. 

The  county  institute,  held  December  1S-22,  was  as  usual  in  at- 
tendance, larger  than  the  room  could  accommod;ire.  The  instruct 
ors  were:  Dr.  Henry  Houck,  Harrisburg;  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Boston; 
Prof.  M.  Benedict,  State  College;  Trof.  Sechrist,  Lock  Haven;  Mrs. 
M.  A.   Carmalt,  Indiana;  Miss  Emma  Loeffler,  soloist,  Allegheny; 
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Prof.  J.  A.  Weaver,  musical  director,  Fairbrook.  The  oirecxors  held 
their  annual  conventiOD  during  the  week  and  had  a  good  attendance 
They  had  a  printed  program,  educational  subjects  were  discussed. 
The  convention  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Winship. 

The  county  was  divided  into  eleven  local  institute  districts  and 
educational  meetings  held  in  all  but  two  of  them.  Parents'  and 
patrons'  day  was  again  observed  and  from  the  reports  sent  in  many 
of  the  parents  and  friends  were  present  on  that  occasion. 

Twenty-eight  regular  and  (wo  special  examinations  were  held. 
Three  hundred  applicants  were  examined,  twenty-eight  rejected.  The 
best  showing  of  any  year  since  in  office.  The  teachers  are  giving 
special  attention  to  Grammar,  Geography  and  Literature  this  year, 
and  greater  results  may  be  expected. 

We  feel  very  grateful  to  the  directors  and  to  the  teachers  for 
their  loyal,  hearty  support  during  this  year.  The  press  also  has 
given  us  assistance  and  encouragement  and  we  are  made  thus  to  feel 
the  work  is  appreciated  and  advanced. 


CLINTON  COUNTY— W.  A.  Snyder. 


At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  realize  that  the  common  school  system  of  our  State  was  bitterly 
opposed  and  assailed  at  the  time  of  its  inception.  The  priceless  boon 
it  has  been  to  the  masses,  the  impetus  toward  a  higher  and  better 
civilization,  the  impulse  it  has  been  to  our  thrift  and  development 
are  immeasurable.  The  individual  who  would  seek  to  annul  it  with- 
out prescribing  something  better  would  be  universally  denounced 
as  an  infamous  heretic. 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  seen,  not  opposition  to  it,  but 
growth  under  it.  Its  pioneer  days  are  a  matter  of  recorded  history. 
Time  has  but  more  deeply  grafted  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  multitude. 
The  conservatism  of  our  people  makes  radical  innovations  practically 
impossible  and  we  are  likely  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  our  way, 
profiting  by  the  lessons  learned  by  experience. 

The  increase  in  pupils  since  1877  is  502.  The  increase  iu  schools 
is  31,  divided  among  the  following  districts:  Chapman  5,  Crawford 
2,  Greene  1,  Grugan  1,  Lamar  1,  Logan  1,  Loganton  1,  Mill  Hall  2, 
Noyes  4,  Porter  1,  Renovo  5,  Flemington  4,  West  Keating  3,  Allison 
2.  South  Renovo  2,  Castanea  2,  Jones,  independent,  1,  total  38. 
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There  is  a  decrease  in  number  in  the  following  districts,  owing 
in  some  instances  to  a  change  in  boundaries,  in  others  to  a  change 
in  population  brought  about  by  defunct  industries:  Bald  Eagle  1, 
Beech  Creek  township  1,  Colebrook  2,  Dunnstable  1,  East  Keating 
2,  total  7. 

The  amount  of  State  appropriation  in  1877  for  the  county  was 
$4,699.32.  In  1900  it  was  $25,073.48.  The  amount  raised  by  taxa- 
tion in  1877  was  $25,313.42,  and  in  1900  $32,132.63.  The  increase  in 
appropriation  is  many  fold  greater  than  the  increase  in  amount 
raised  by  taxation. 

The  rural  school  has  varied  but  little  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  One  thing  particularly  noticeable  is  the  lessened  number  of 
large  pupils.  It  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find  practically  all  the 
young  men  and  ladies  of  school  age  in  attendance  in  these  country 
schools.  To-day  the  tendency  is  too  often  to  quit  school  entirely 
when  they  are  in  a  position  on  account  of  the  maturity  of  their 
minds  to  do  the  best  school  work.  Their  desire  to  secure  employ- 
ment so  as  to  be  able  to  realize  on  their  meagre  equipment  prompts 
them  to  become  wage-earners.  To  remedy  this  parents  as  well  as 
children  must  be  made  to  understand  that  brains  enter  into  every 
vocation,  that  the  intelligent  application  of  muscular  force  can  come 
only  from  a  developed  mind,  that  the  amplest  compensation  will 
come  to  those  not  necessarily  first  in  the  field  but  to  those  best 
equipped  for  the  work. 

The  rural  school  problem  is  receiving  more  attention  than  for  the 
past  two  decades.  It  is  one  of  the  perplexities  by  which  we  are 
confronted.  Nothing  will  go  so  far  in  its  solution  as  adequate  sal- 
aries. When  our  agricultural  people  are  willing  to  pay  the  same 
wages  as  our  cities  and  larger  boroughs,  the  situation  will  be  much 
simplified.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  farmer  pays  an  undue 
share  of  the  taxes  when  his  profits  in  the  business  are  considered 
and  this  condition  demands  correction. 

The  flexibility  of  the  classification  of  the  ungraded  schools  is  prac- 
tically impossible  in  our  graded  schools.  But  in  a  large  ungraded 
school  the  element  of  time  for  the  various  recitations  is  such  as  to 
embarrass  the  most  skillful  teacher  and  impair  his  usefulness. 
Teaching  in  the  country  can  never  become  a  profession  until  the 
compensation  is  such  as  to  attract  and  retain  a  proportional  share 
of  the  talent  of  the  country.  A  fifty  dollar  teacher,  one  worth  that 
amount,  is  a  much  better  investment  than  one  worth  thirty  dollars. 
The  increase  in  value  of  services  is  vastly  greater  than  the  ratio  of 
increase  in  compensation. 

The  country  schools  should  do  more  than  give  the  farmer's  boys 
and  girls  a  knowledge  of  the  common  school  branches.  It  should 
try  to  interest  them  in  the  farms  and  the  farmer's  problems  and 
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make  them  content  to  remain  on  the  farms.  The  traditional  prac- 
tices in  farming  must  soon  become  obsolete  and  the  farmer  must 
bring  a  cultivated  brain  as  well  as  a  developed  muscle  to  bear  on 
the  twentieth  century  conditions.  The  idea  of  ease  in  gaining  a 
livelihood  is  too  often  the  motive  for  parents  desiring  to  see  their 
children  educated.  The  utilitarian  side  appeals  more  strongly  to  the 
human  than  the  ethical  side.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  many  a 
farmer  to  have  a  son  become  a  doctor,  a  lawyer  or  a  minister  has 
spoiled  what  might  otherwise  have  made  a  good  farmer  and 
made  a  very  indifferent  professional  man.  There  is  much  more  of  a 
tendency  now  toward  correcting  these  defects  than  there  was  some 
years  ago. 

The  log  school  house  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  most  mod'  t*n 
school  architecture  is  none  too  good  for  school  purposes.  The  slab 
seats  have  given  place  to  the  present  comfortable  school  furniture. 
The  "black  board"  and  "black  Avail"  have  been  supplied  by  the  slate 
board.  The  school  room  decorations  are  something  other  than 
hickory  withes.  These  decided  improvements  have  all  taken  place 
practically  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

In  1877  there  were  77  male  teachers  and  35  females,  3  normal  grad- 
uates, 12  who  had  attended  a  normal  school  but  had  not  graduated, 
13  who  held  professional  certificates,  4  who  held  permanent  certifi- 
cates and  95  who  held  provisional  certificates.  In  1900  there  were 
57  male  and  92  female  teachers,  64  normal  graduates,  43  who  had 
attended  a  normal  without  graduating,  21  who  hold  professional  cer- 
tificates, 13  who  hold  permanent  certificates  and  51  who  hold  pro 
visional  certificates.  The  greatest  gain  has  been  in  our  normal  grad- 
uates. The  preliminary  training  they  receive  as  teachers,  with  their 
study  of  educational  principles,  eliminates  much  of  that  which  in  a 
novice  is  of  an  experimental  order.  The  time  has  passed  long  since 
when  any  one  can  teach  children  and  our  primary  schools  to-daj 
demand  the  ripest  and  most  successful  experience  that  is  available. 

The  old  time  pedagogue  is  sometimes  sneered  at  as  a  relict  of 
barbarism  and  denounced  as  a  fossil  without  redeeming  features. 
Fossibly  many  of  them  should  never  have  been  employed  as  teach- 
ers but  there  are  some  employed  even  now  who  are  decided  misfits 
without  the  same  excuse  for  their  meagre  knowledge  and  want  of 
skill  in  teaching.  Many  of  these  teachers  of  the  old  school  were  gen- 
tlemen who  reverenced  goodness,  possibly  stern  in  their  administra- 
tion of  justice,  but  they  felt  that  the  products  of  their  handiwork 
should  be  men  and  women  in  their  truest  sense.  They  probably 
never  heard  of  child  study,  apperception  or  nature  study  by  those 
appellations  but  they  were  dominated  by  a  strong  and  sturdy  com- 
mon sense,  loving  both  nature  and  human  nature.  Their  impress  on 
our  school  system  was  mainly  for  good  and  they  deserve   to  be 
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revered  for  their  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  that  they  had  es- 
poused. 

The  faddist  has  his  use.  He  deserves  the  credit  of  being  an  en- 
thusiast along  his  line.  Things  are  often  seen  in  small  circles  with 
his  particular  thought  the  center  of  all.  In  the  last  twenty-five  years 
he  has  advocated  the  displacement  of  mental  arithmetic,  the  spelling 
book  and  technical  grammar.  Re-action  usually  follows  violent  agi- 
tations and  the  pendulum  finally  rests  about  the  right  place  without 
undue  prominence  to  any  particular  branch,  but  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  each  has  a  proper  place  in  the  curriculum.  We  need 
agitators  to  set  people  to  thinking  and  our  people  have  the  faculty 
of  settling  things  about  right  in  the  end.  The  subjects  of  history 
and  geography  have  been  attracting  much  attention  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  probability  of  radical  changes  in  the  presentation 
of  these  subjects  is  imminent.     They  will  be  welcomed. 

The  township  high  school  is  the  solution  to  higher  education  at 
public  expense  of  our  rural  population.  They  are  not  an  experiment 
with  us.  Two  of  our  townships,  Lamar  and  Noyes,  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  them.  The  opposition  in  both  places  declared  the  project 
impractical  and  intended  to  benefit  the  few  who  lived  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  schools.  The  result  has  disproved  these  asser- 
tions. The  attendance  in  both  places  has  been  good  from  all  over 
the  districts,  pupils  walking  two  and  three  miles  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits and  advantages  of  instruction  in  other  than  the  common  school 
branches.  There  is  a  healthy  sentiment  in  both  places  in  favor  of 
these  high  schools  and  they  are  regarded  as  permanent  fixtures. 
Public  sentiment  is  growing  in  other  sections  of  our  county  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  new  high  schools. 

High  schools,  worthy  the  name,  have  been  started  in  Mill  Hall  and 
Fleniington.  These  enterprising  boroughs  have  adopted  courses  of 
study  with  graduation  exercies  and  diplomas  for  those  completing 
the  course  satisfactorily.  Under  this  arrangement  pupils  stay  in 
school  longer  than  they  did  formerly.  There  is  a  good  school  senti- 
ment in  both  towns. 

In  1877  there  were  25  graded  schools;  in  1900  there  are  53.  There 
are  several  places  in  which  graded  schools  are  badly  needed.  In 
1877  the  average  length  of  term  was  5.04  months;  in  1900  the  average 
length  of  term  was  7.3  months. 

The  free  text-books  are  a  wonderful  boon  to  the  teachers  and 
many  pupils.  Dr.  Wickersham,  in  his  report  of  1877  urges  free 
text-books  as  the  solution  to  proper  gradation  and  on  the  grounds  of 
economy.  Sixteen  years  later  they  are  a  reality.  The  growth  of 
refcrm  sentiment  is  often  slow  but  unceasing  aggression  solves  the 
problem  and  it  is  usually  right. 

The  compulsory  school  law  is  having  a  good  effect.     Many  pupils 
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are  being  interested  in  school  work  whoso  poor  attendance  heretofore 
had  prevented  any  good  results.  The  idea  that  sumptuary  legislation 
is  un-republican  is  losing  itself,  because  the  good  effects  of  making 
some  people  do  what  they  should  do  are  apparent. 

New  Districts. 

Allison  township  was  not  reported  as  a  district  in  1877.  It  had 
[tc(i]  a  township  long  before  (his  dale  but  frequent  changes  elimi- 
nated it  from  the  number.  The  Fifth  ward  of  Lock  Haven  had  in- 
cluded what  is  now  known  as  Allison  township,  which  included  Ihe 
Milage  of  Flemington.  This  ward  withdrew  from  the  city  about 
1878. 

West  Keating  was  formed  into  a  separate  district  in  1878  my 
dividing  East  Keating  into  two  parts. 

Castanea  was  made  a  new  district  from  a  part  of  Dunnstable  town- 
ship in  1878.  A  new  two-story  brick  building  has  replaced  the  one 
room  frame  building  which  they  inherited  from  Dunnstable.  This 
district  has  shown  considerable  progression. 

South  Renovo,  opposite  Renovo,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  was  originally  part  of  Chap- 
man township.  They  have  two  schools,  pay  their  teachers  very  fair 
wages,  a  nine  month  term  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  highest  tax 
rate  in  the  county  rather  than  retrench  in  teachers'  wages  or  length 
of  term.     This  borough  was  incorporated  in  1887. 

Flemington  was  made  a  borough  in  1S94.  It  was  formerly  part 
of  A  llison  township.  Many  important  improvements  have  been  made 
since  it  is  a  borough.     The  educational  tone  is  very  good. 

Comparisons  between  1S77  and  1900  in  wages  and  State  appropria- 
tion: 


1.  Bald    Eagle 

2.  Barton,    Ind 

3.  Beech    Creek    borough, 

4.  Beech    Creek   township 

5.  Chapman 

6.  Ci  lehronk 

7.  Crawford 

8.  Dunnstable,     

9.  Gallagher,     

10.  Greene 

11.  Grupan 

12.  East    Keating 

11.   Lamar,      

11.  Leidy 

15.   Iv>gan 

]R.  Lnpantnn 

17.    Mill    Hall 

is.    Nnyes 

li.   P:ne    Creek 

20.  T'Tter 

21.  Renovo 

22.  Wayne 

23.  Woodward 

24.  Woodward,    Ind 
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2.", 
31 
25 
37 
25 
35 
35 

26 

SO 
28 

40 
2^. 
27 
32 
35 
37 
37 
29 
52 
35 
35 
21 


$2S  00 
25  00 

39  00 

29  66 

34  56 

35  00 
27  50 
35  00 

25  00 
20  23 

26  00 
25  00 

32  50 

30  00. 

30  00 
2?  75 
43  75 

40  00 

33  04 

31  56 
77  90 
30  00 

32  00 
30  00 


$215  2S 
6  51 
112  24 
211  60 
357  SS 

86  48 
127  SS 
230  00 

SO  04 
27S  05 

71  00 
140  2S 
352  00 
165  00 
197  SO 

112  24 
12S  SO 

113  16 
240  12 
214  72 
6S5  40 
194  12 
307  28 

24  84 


$sso  53 
107  68 
405  10 
955  02 
1.16S  58 
4"4  16 
RS9  68 

453  10 
411  17 

1,535  33 

454  47 
29"  65 

1,719  08 

756  20 

997  07 

51"  34 

«39  S6 

1.159  S4 

1.132  4S 

1.217  01 

4.135  20 

766  98 

1,146  82 

137  30 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTY— John  K.  Miller. 


Preparatory  sources  needful  in  presenting  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  public  schools  of  Columbia  county,  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  are  meagre  and  void  of  satisfactory  information.  -A  steady, 
noticeable  advance  has  been  made  educationally,  but  at  the  same 
time  no  radical  departures  are  recorded. 

Geographically  we  find  no  marked  changes,  either  in  the  boundary 
divisions  or  territorial  extent  of  this  county  during  the  past  quarter 
century.  From  the  northern  to  the  southern  extremes  we  have  a  dis- 
tance of  about  sixty  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  twenty  miles,  with 
an  area  of  a  little  more  than  1.400  square  miles.  The  Susquehanna 
divides'  the  county  into  nearly  equal  sections  and  affords  a  pleasing 
variety  of  scenery.  The  small  creeks  flowing  into  the  river  are 
numerous,  making  this  one  of  the  best  watered  counties  in  the  State. 
The  hills  and  mount:! ins  which  diversify  the  surface  are  beautiful 
from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  but  prove  rather  unproductive  when 
the  collector  of  school  taxes  makes  his  annual  rounds.  Because  of 
the  large  tracts  of  mountainous  territory  paying  little  or  no  tax, 
difficulty  naturally  follows  when  funds  are  needed  to  support  the 
schools  in  remote  districts.  According  to  the  report  of  1877,  Colum- 
bia county  had  twenty  school  districts,  189  schools,  207  teachers,  with 
salaries  of  |34.57  for  men,  and  |27.52  for  women,  8,462  scholars,  a 
State  appropriation  of  $6,359.56,  and  an  entire  expenditure  of  $57,- 
559.49.  A  summary  of  this  year's  report  shows  an  increase  of  four 
districts,  making  29  in  all.  One  township  was  divided,  giving  us 
the  Cleveland  district,  and '  three  boroughs  were  organized.  The 
number  of  teachers  has  increased  to  260,  with  average  salaries  of 
$36,385  for  men.  and  $30,179  for  women.  Nine  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  is  the  number  of  pupils,  showing  an  additional 
number  of  643.  The  appropriation  now  received  from  the  State 
is  ihe  munificent  sum  of  $45,940.66,  $37,601.10  more  than  in  1877. 
Total  expenditures  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  $121,105.51.  As  we 
compare  the  resources  at  our  command  to-day  with  former  years,  we 
pause  to  shed  a  tear  that  conditions  are  not  more  in  accordance  with 
our  opportunities. 

The  strides  made  during  this  period  of  time  in  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings,  equipment  of  modern  school  furnishings,  and  the 
up-to-date  training  of  teachers,  are  worthy  of  the  progressive  spirit 
which  prompted  them.  But  as  we  look  back  within  our  own  experi- 
ence and  review  the  primary  efforts  made  to  master  the  so  called 
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fundamentals  of  education,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  which 
twenty-five  years  ago  were  considered  the  essentials,  we  question 
whether  much  real  advancement  has  been  made.  Espcially  in  the 
primary  work  of  our  schools,  these  branches  were  ami  are  slill  con- 
sidered the  all  important  subjects  to  be  taught.  School  programs 
were  arranged  to  occupy  the  time  of  teachers  in  teaching  these 
branches  only.  Accordingly  certain  standards  were  established 
winch  still  exist  in  the  minds  of  school  patrons.  Other  important 
subjects  have  found  a  place  on  the  school  program;  prominent  among 
them  being  Nature  Study,  Busy  Work,  and  the  numerous  little 
extras  so  needful  in  promoting  an  interesting,  well  regulated  school. 
When  si  niggling  with  convictions  that  a  portion  of  our  time  should 
be  devoted  to  something  more  than  the  time-honored  fundamentals 
of  education,  of  course  results  are  necessarily  far  from  satisfactory. 
As  long  as  our  public  school  patrons  expect  pupils  to  read,  write 
and  cipher  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  their  school  work,  not 
only  as  in  days  of  yore,  but  with  increased  ability,  little  hope  can  be 
entertained  for  methods  of  teaching  in  contrast  with  other  advance- 
ment made  in  school  work.  Just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  revise 
i lie  old  way  of  teaching,  and  we  are  able  to  make  Nature  Study, 
!  'rawing  in  its  more  simple  forms,  and  General  Observation  Work 
the  fundamentals  of  education,  and  reading,  writing  and  Arithme- 
tic the  supplementaries,  a  more  rational  system  will  be  enjoyed. 

Many  of  the  directors,  teachers  and  patrons  conspicuous  in  the 
management  of  the  schools  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  as 
well  as  pupils  of  the  schools  are  enjoying  prominent  positions  both 
in  commercial  and  professional  walks  of  life.  To  follow  the  history 
of  all  who  deserve  mention  in  this  brief  sketch  would  carry  it 
far  beyond  the  limit  fixed  by  the  Department.  The  historical  sketch 
made  by  William  H.  Snyder  in  the  report  of  1877  is  full  of  inter- 
esting facts  concerning  the  early  history  of  our  schools.  Our  ina- 
bility to  add  more  of  value  is  a  source  of  regret.  After  his  retire- 
ment from  office  in  1881  he  was  elected  prothonotary  of  Columbia 
county,  serving  two  consecutive  terms,  and  then  was  admitted  to 
the  Columbia  county  bar,  where  he  enjoyed  a  lucrative  practice  until 
his  death. 

Mr.  Snyder  was  succeeded  by  Josephus  Grimes,  who  served  as 
superintendent  for  a  period  of  nine  years.  Since  retiring  from  office 
in  .1890  Mr.  Grimes  has  been  interested  in  education  work  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  and  the  South.  At  present  he  is  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Bloomsburg,  still  active  in  the  encouragement  of  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Grimes  was  followed  by  William  C.  Johnston,  who  served  two 
terms.     After  his  services  as  superintendent  Mr.  Johnston  completed 
the  law  course  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  located  in  Blooms- 
9—6—1900 
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burg,  where  lie  is  building  up  a  practice  in  his  profession,  worthy  of 
his  energetic  and  progressive  spirit. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  thank  all  who  have  contributed  in 
making  the  report  what  it  is. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY— E.  M.  Mixer, 


In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, this  report  is  based  on  the  history  of  the  schools  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  On  account  of  a  severe  illness  I  was  un- 
able to  visit  as  many  schools  as  usual,  but  from  the  reports  that 
were  sent  in,  most  of  the  schools  might  be  considered  successful. 
The  following  history  concerning  the  earlier  superintendents  is  taken 
from  Superintendent  Graham's  report.  "The  first  officer,  elected  in 
1854,  was  a  man  of  broad  mind  and  large  attainments,  Mr.  S.  S.  Sears, 
who  labored  zealously,  but  'resigned  on  account  of  inadequacy  of 
pay,  receiving  but  $400  per  annum.  He  was  succeeded  April  1,  1850, 
by  J.  Clifton  Marcy,  a  gentleman  of  equally  liberal  culture.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1857  by  Samuel  P.  Bates,  of  scholarly  attainments,  after- 
wards Deputy  State  Superintendent,  and  a  popular  educator.  He 
resigned,  and  Samuel  R.  Thompson  was  appointed  in  1860.  He  was 
an  able  officer  and  was  re-elected  in  1863,  but  resigned  the  following 
November  to  teach  in  the  Edinboro  State  Normal  School.  He  was 
afterwards  State  Superintendent  of  Nebraska.  Hugh  R.  Stewart, 
a  practical  teacher  of  the  county,  was  appointed  in  December,  1864. 
He  served  one  year  and  was  succeeded  by  Daniel  R.  Coder,  who 
finished  the  term,  and  was  followed  by  H.  D.  Persons  for  six  years, 
until  1872."  James  C.  Graham  from  1872-78.  C.  F.  Chamberlain 
1878-84.  J.  W.  Sturdevant  1884-90.  Geo.  I.  Wright  1890-96.  The 
present  incumbent  was  elected  in  1896  and  re-elected  in  1899. 

In  1876  Cambridge  Springs  built  what  was  considered  the  finest 
frame  building  in  the  county.  This  has  proved  inadequate  and 
during  the  past  year  the  finest  brick  structure  in  the  county  outside 
of  Meadville  and  Titusville,  has  been  completed.  During  the  past 
few  years  excellent  school  houses  have  been  built  in  Cochranton, 
Linesville,  Geneva,  Townville,  Beaver  Center,  Springboro,  Conneaut 
Lake,  Guys  Mills,  Harmonsburg  and  Val Ionia.  The  school  houses  of 
East  and  West  Mead  townships  are  all  brick  but  one.  An  eighth 
grade  course  of  study  has  been  adopted  by  every  district.     Besides 
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ilit-  common  branches  Civil  Government,  Physical  Geography   and 

Music  have  been  added.     Many  districts  which  formerly  taught  noth- 
ing but  the  common  branches  have  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 
If  the  law  allowing  one-third  of  the  appropriation  on  the  number 

of  schools  was  repealed  and  an  appropriation  made  for  high  schools 
ii  would  close  many  of  the  small  schools  of  the  country  and  help  very 
much  in  the  matter  of  township  high  schools-.  The  free  text-book 
Bystem  has  been  ;i  great  help  in  the  cause  of  education,  yet  with  a 
poor  teacher  it  has  the  tendency  to  produce  habits  of  carelessness. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  be  as  careful  of  books  and  as  econom- 
ical in  the  use  of  pencils  and  tablets  as  if  the  money  for  such  things 
was  paid  out  of  their  own  pockets.  Our  schools  have  improved  and 
yet  with  all  the  progression  there  has  been  in  sonic  ways  retrogres- 
sion. The  following  districts  pay  less  per  month  than  they  did  in 
1876: 

Athens,  $1.76  less,  Bloomlield  $4.53,  Cambridge  Springs  $9.32, 
Centerville,  $6.25,  Cochranton  $6.25,  Conenaut  $1.10,  Conneautville, 
$26.75,  Cussewago,  independent,  $5.89,  Edson,  independent,  $3.00, 
East  Fallowfield  50  cents,  Hartstown  $13.55,  Linesville  $17.50,  Oil 
Creek  $1.76,  Kiceville  $5.62,  Saegertown  $6.25,  Spartansburg  $1.50, 
Spiingboro  $2.25,  Woodcock  65  cents. 

Why  are  the  salaries  less  in  these  districts  than  they  were  a 
quarter  of  century  ago?  At  that  time  the  State  appropriation  was 
a  million  dollars.  For  the  year  just  ended  it  was  five  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  The  increase  in  the  appropriation  from  one  million 
dollars  to  five  and  a  half  million  was  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
rhe  schools,  but  in  too  many  cases  it  has  been  used  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  local  taxation.  According  to  the  report  of  1893,  Bloom 
field  township  did  not  levy  any  tax,  but  run  its  schools  on  the  State 
appropriation. 

A  district  cannot  keep  abreast  of  the  times  by  reducing  the 
salaries  of  its  teachers.  The  great  mistake  of  our  public  school 
system  is  that  the  salaries  are  so  low  that  many  times  teaching  is 
used  as  "a  stepping  stone"  to  something  else.  Any  profession  will 
not  produce  the  best  results  when  its  brightest  young  men  and 
women  are  compelled  to  leave  it  and  go  into  more  lucrative  business. 
Teachers  should  be  paid  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  enable  them 
to  make  teaching  a  life  work,  and  then  and  not  till  then  will  the  best 
results  be  obtained. 
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CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— Ira  L.  Bryner. 


A  brief  statistical  comparison  of  the  year  ending  June  1?  1877, 
with  the  year  ending  June  5,  1899,  shows  the  following  changes  in 
Cumberland  county:  The  whole  number  of  schools  has  increased 
from  231  to  2GS.  Average  length  of  term  increased  from  6.63  to 
7.62.  Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  decreased  from  $38.56  to 
$37.81.  Salaries  of  female  teachers  decreased  from  $34.48  to  $33.92. 
Number  of  scholars  decreased  from  10,522  to  10,298.  Mills  levied 
for  school  purposes  decreased  from  4.82  to  2.17.  Mills  levied  for 
building  purposes  decreased  from  3.45  to  1.31.  Total  amount  levied 
for  school  and  building  purposes  decreased  from  $76,670.70  to  $75,- 
550.79.  State  appropriation  has  been  increased  from  $11,887.67  to 
$48,926.30. 

During  this  interval  the  boroughs  have  increased  the  teachers' 
salaries,  while  the  rural  districts  have  reduced  them  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances.  A  citation  of  a  few  rural  districts  will 
illustrate  the  reduction  which  seems  to  have  affected  almost  the 
entire  county.  In  1877  Silver  Spring  paid  an  average  salary  of  over 
$41.00  per  month.  In  1899  the  same  district  paid  an  average  salary 
of  $33.38  per  month.  Then  Upper  Allen  paid  an  average  salary  of 
$41.25,  but  in  1899  this  district  paid  only  $34.33  per  month.  Lower 
Allen  paid  $41.71  per  month,  while  in  1899  this  district  paid  but 
$35.75  an  average  per  month.  Statistics  thus  show  that  the  number 
of  our  schools  has  increased,  the  length  of  term  has  increased,  the 
State  appropriation  has  increased,  while  the  number  of  pupils  has 
decreased,  mills  levied  for  school,  as  well  as  building  purposes,  have 
decreased.  Total  amount  levied  has  decreased  and  salaries  have 
decreased  very  materially. 

Our  school  buildings  are  now  nearly  all  built  of  brick  and  are 
kept  in  good  condition.  The  rooms  are  all  supplied  with  modern 
furniture  and  the  majority  have  slate  blackboards. 

The  percentage  of  professionally  trained  teachers  is  far  in  excess 
of  what  it  was  some  years  since.  Over  one-half  of  our  schools  are 
taught  by  normal  graduates.  During  the  past  year  less  than  fifty 
provisional  certificates  were  issued  and  of  that  number  less  than 
thirty  secured  schools.  The  drift  in  our  county  seems  to  be  de- 
cidedly in  the  direction  of  the  employment  of  normal  graduates  in 
preference  to  all  others. 

If  the  gradual  growth  of  our  county  institute  may  be  taken  as 
any  criterion   of  the  growth   of   school   sentiment   in   Cumberland 
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county,  then  we  have  made  rapid  strides  along  iliis  iinportanl  line 
of  work.  Tliis  gathering  lias  each  year  increased  bo  greatly  in 
numbers,  as  well  as  in  interest,  thai  we  have  been  obliged  to  re 
move  it  to  our  spacious  new  opera  house,  where  the  afternoon  ses- 
sions last  vcar  had  an  attendance  of  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  hun- 
dred people.  Every  teacher  in  the  county  was  enrolled  and  about 
three-fifths  of  all  the  directors  in  the  county  were  present. 

Our  faculty  of  instructors  was  made  up  of  the  very  best  lalent  in 
the  country,  prominent  among  them  were  Drs.  Schaeffer,  Reed,  Bum- 
baugh,  Corson,  Eckels,  Philips  and  .letters.  Their  instruction  and 
addresses  were,  on  the  whole,  the  most  scholarly  and  inspiring  that 
we  have  ever  had.  For  this  we  are  to  be  commended,  yet  obser- 
vation leads  me  to  say  that  our  county  institutes  are  drifting  into 
educational  mass  meetings  rather  than  gatherings  for  the  helpful 
instruction  of  our  teachers  in  their  school  room  work.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  criticise  Ibis  apparent  drift  of  the  institute,  but  merely 
raise  the  question  whether  this  is  the  most  efficient  course  for  the 
instructors  to  pursue,  while  keeping  in  mind  the  primary  object  of 
the  teachers'  institute. 

During  the  year  just  closed  the  rural  library  question  was  agitated 
and  as  a  result,  a  goodly  number  of  our  country  schools  will  have 
the  nucleus  of  a  well  selected  library.  In  this  movement  our  most 
progressive  teachers  and  patrons  took  an  active  part.  In  some  lo- 
calities we  regret  that  the  teachers  either  through  a  desire  to  do 
as  little  work  as  possible,  or  on  account  of  a  decided  lack  of  literary 
attainments  themselves,  opposed  the  placing  of  books  into  the  hands 
of  our  country  boys  and  girls.  It  shall  be  our  aim  to  push  this 
movement  again  during  the  coming  scholastic  year. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY— H.  V.  B.  Garver. 


The  examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  provisional  certificates 
was  the  first  and  important  official  duty  evolved  upon  me  after 
receiving  my  commission  from  the  State  Department. 

The  first  teachers'  examination  was  held  June  8th,  and  the  last 
July  14th.  A  special  examination  w7as  held  at  the  superintendent's 
office  in  the  court  house  August  28th. 

In  all  two  hundred  seventy  (270)  applicants  for  provisional  cer- 
tificates were  examined  and  two  hundred  twelve  (212)  were  granted 
certificates.  One  certificate  was  endorsed,  but  no  certificate  was 
granted  averaging  more  than  two  and  one-fourth  (2|). 
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A  number  of  districts  did  not  employ  teachers  holding  certificates 
averaging  more  than  1  3-5,  1  4-5  and  2.  Some  of  these  districts  paid 
the  teachers  a  salary  that  they  could  well  demand  such  an  average. 
If  all  the  districts  in  the  county  would  not  employ  teachers  unless 
they  could  pass  a  very  creditable  examination  and  pay  salaries  that 
could  well  be  compared  with  their  demand  of  the  teacher,  then  the 
superintendent  could  raise  his  standard  as  well  as  could  those  who 
intend  to  teach  fit  themselves  to  cope  with  the  profession. 

Some  of  the  districts  paid  the  teachers  according  to  the  grade  of 
the  certificate.  This  I  found  to  be  a  great  injustice  to  the  teachers 
holding  a  low  grade  certificate,  doing  the  best  work  in  the  district, 
and  receiving  the  least  compensation  for  their  labor. 

I  encourage  the  paying  of  teachers  according  to  the  practice  and 
experience  of  teaching,  and  I  expect  to  have  many  districts  to  pay 
their  teachers  on  this  basis  next  year. 

Many  of  the  districts  were  alarmed  at  the  reduction  in  the  State 
appropriation  and  thought  it  necessary  to  pay  less  for  teaching  on 
account  of  this  reduction  and  the  minimum  term  required  by  law 
being  seven  months.  In  referring  to  my  statistics,  I  find  that  ten 
(10)  districts  paid  the  same  average  salary  this  year  as  they  paid  the 
previous  year,  sixteen  districts  paid  less,  and  nine  (9)  districts  paid 
more. 

Our  istitute  was  held  in  Harrisburg  from  October  23  27th.  The 
following  were  our  instructors  and  lecturers: 

Instructors. 

W.  W.  Black,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Illinois. 
A.  M.  Lindsay,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music,  Steelton,  Pa. 
C.  H.  Albert,  Professor  in  State  Normal  School,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
M.  G.  Benedict,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  State  College,  Pa. 
G.   M.   D.   Eckels,   Principal  of  State  Normal   School,   Shippens- 
burg,  Pa. 

E.  O.  Lyte,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 

Lecturers. — Monday. 
Thomas  H.  Dinsmore,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  "A  Wonderful  Structure." 

Tuesday. 
Delmer  E.  Croft,  "Kingdom  Beautiful." 

Wednesday. 
Bev.  Dr.  Ferdinand  Iglehart,  "Brawn  and  Bread." 
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Thursday. 

Oxford  Musical  Club,  Entertaiument. 

The  instruction  during  the  entire  session  of  the  institute  was 
given  along  the  line  of  applied  psychology.  If  we  are  allowed  to 
decide  by  the  opinion  of  the  press,  the  majority  of  the  teachers,  and 
the  people  in  general,  we  were  successful  in  holding  one  of  the  best 
institutes  ever  held  for  this  county. 

On  Thursday  during  the  week  of  institute  the  Directors'  Asso- 
ciation met  in  the  court  house  and  discussed  questions  of  educa- 
tional interest  and  were  addressed  by  M.  G.  Benedict  and  \Y.  W. 
Black.  About  twenty-five  per  cent.  (25)  of  the  directors  of  the 
county  were  present.  We  should  see  many  more  of  the  .directors 
present  at  these  meetings,  and  would  if  their  expenses  were  paid 
for  attending.  The  second  meeting  of  the  association  was  held 
at  Wiconisco  March  2  and  3,  1900.  The  session  on  Friday  evening 
was  instructive  and  entertaining,  while  the  session  on  Saturday  con- 
sisted principally  of  instruction.  The  directors  and  people  of  Wi- 
conisco showed  their  hospitality  to  the  directors  and  the  visitors  of 
the  association  by  giving  free  entertainment  and  inviting  all  to  -a 
public  dinner  on  Saturday  at  the  hotel.  Many  were  heard  to  say  that 
it  was  one  of  the  best  meetings  held  by  the  association  and  were 
much  pleased  with  the  kindness  of  the  people  of  Wiconisco. 

Local  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  in  all  the  local  insti- 
tute districts  in  the  county  except  two.  One  of  these  districts  did 
not  hold  any  institute  because  they  failed  to  organize  during  insti- 
tute week  and  it  seemed  that  some  of  the  leading  teachers  of  this 
district  manifested  very  littlte  interest  toward  completing  an  or- 
ganization. In  the  other  district  it  seems  the  committee  on  pro- 
gram failed  to  perform  its  duty.  I  am  glad  to  report,  however,  that 
a  great  deal  of  interest  was  manifested  and  a  great  amount  of  good 
derived  by  those  teachers  who  attended  and  held  the  local  insti- 
tutes in  the  other  districts  of  the  county. 

In  visiting  the  schools  of  the  county  during  the  year  1  found  the 
buildings  with  few  exceptions  in  good  condition. 

Jackson  township  erected  a  new  brick  building.  The  directors  of 
this  township  are  to  be  complimented  on  the  good  building  erected 
and  the  location  selected. 

Williamstown  borough  erected  an  eight-roomed  building,  with 
a  principal's  office  and  library.  The  rooms  of  the  building  are  ar- 
ranged so  the  light  shines  over  the  left  shoulder  of  the  pupils  of  all 
the  rooms.  This  building  has  all  the  modern  improvements  and 
stands  as  an  educational  monument  to  this  borough. 

During  my  visits  to  the  different  schools  I  left  a  blank  in  the 
possession  of  each  teacher  to  be  filled  at  the  close  of  school.     The 
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teachers  with  few  exceptions  filled  them  and  mailed  them  to  me. 
This  blank  when  filled  contains  the  names  of  the  pupils  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades  for  the  following  year,  etc.  These  blanks  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  school  directors  before  the  opening  of  the  school 
next  term.  Whether  the  teacher  succeeds  himself  or  not  he  will 
have  the  classification  of  his  school  the  first  day.  The  main  object 
of  these  reports  is-  to  gradually  get  the  schools  working  on  a  syste- 
matic plan.  That  is,  not  allowing  each  teacher  to  teach  what  and 
as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  to  bring  the  different  members  of  the 
different  classes  'up  to  the  same  standard,  as  near  as  possible,  before 
they  are  promoted  and  not  allow  the  pupils  to  promote  themselves. 

There  has  been  no  needless  expenditure  of  funds  during  the  year 
for  worthless  charts,  blocks,  etc.  Some  of  the  districts  have  pur- 
chased good  outline  maps,  while  other  districts  have  purchased 
Webster's  International  Dictionaries  for  the  schools.  This  course 
I  approve  most  heartily.  I  wish  I  could  report  that  every  district 
in  the  county  has  good  outline  maps,  dictionaries  and  a  good  li- 
brary in  all  the  schools. 

New  libraries  have  been  started  in  a  number  of  the  schools  the 
past  year  and  many  volumes  added  to  those  already  started. 

All  the  schools  of  the  county  were  visited  but  seven.  Two  of 
these  were  not  visited  on  account  of  being  on  islands.  Five  were 
not  visited  because  the  secretary  reported  the  wrong  date  for  opening 
the  schools.     Some  schools  were  visited  twice. 

I  found  the  teachers,  as  a  general  rule,  doing  excellent  work. 
It  was  gratifying  to  notice  that  most  of  the  school  rooms  were  kept 
clean  and  made  attractive  as  possible.  A  few  teachers,  however, 
have  failed  to  learn  that  a  clean  room  in  the  morning  is  one  of  the 
essentials  to  good  teaching  during  the  day.  I  also  found  that  the 
teachers  who  keep  abreast  with  their  profession  by  reading  plenty 
of  good  literature  on  teaching  are  teaching  not  keeping  school. 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  directors,  teachers,  patrons,  the  press 
and  the  School  Department  for  encouragement  and  assistance  to 
advance  our  schools  to  higher  efficiency. 


DELAWAKE  COUNTY— A.  G.  C.  Smith. 


The  educational  developments  in  the  county  for  the  period  covered 
by  the  Department's  request  in  circular  of  instructions  issued  last 
year,  are  quite  interesting  and  encouraging. 
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Tlir  carefully  prepared  report  by  County  Superintendent  James 
\\ .  linker,  embracing  a  brief  history  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
county  from  Its  earliest  history  to  1877  is  a  valuable  record,  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  give  all  facts  of  interest  from  that  time  to  date. 

in  L877  there  were  twenty-seven  school  districts,  no1  including 
Chester  City,  twenty  -one  townships,  five  boroughs  and  one  inde- 
pendent district.  Of  the  five  boroughs  reported  at  that  time,  two. 
North  Chester  and  South  Chester,  have  since  been  annexed  to 
Chester  City.  There  are  at  the  present  time  forty-one  school  dis- 
tricts, twenty-one  townships,  nineteen  boroughs  and  one  independ- 
ent district.  In  1877,  according  to  the  report  of  that  date,  there 
were  eighty-five  school  houses  and  one  hundred  fourteen  public 
schools,  forty-four  of  which  were  graded.  The  number  of  school 
houses  in  the  county  in  1887,  when  I  first  became  county  superin- 
tendent, was  ninety-seven.  There  are  now  ninety-nine  school  houses, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ten  school  houses  were  taken  from  the 
county  by  the  annexation  of  North  and  South  Chester  boroughs. 
Since  1877  forty-eight  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected  and 
twenty-four  two-story  additions  built.  All  of  the  school  buildings 
in  the  county  are  now  comfortable  and  supplied  with  approved  fur- 
niture and  apparatus,  while  many  of  them  are  the  finest  to  be  found 
anywhere.  At  present  there  are  231  schools  in  the  county,  196  of 
which  are  graded. 

In  1877  there  were  121  teachers,  of  whom  24  were  males.  In 
1887  there  were  171  teachers  employed  and  twelve  of  them  were 
males.  Superintendent  Albert  B.  Stew7art  in  his  report  of  1882 
gives  as  evidence  of  the  improvement  made  in  the  teaching  force 
of  the  county,  the  fact  that  of  the  132  teachers  then  employed,  there 
were  thirty-nine  normal  graduates,  nine  teachers  holding  permanent 
certificates,  seventeen  teachers  holding  professional  certificates  and 
sixty-seven  teachers  holding  provisional  certificates.  At  the  close  of 
his  term  in  1887  forty-four  teachers  held  normal  diplomas. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  June,  1900,  there  were  256  teachers 
employed  in  the  county,  twenty  of  whom  were  males,  125  were  nor- 
mal graduates,  57  had  permanent  certificates,  17  had  professional 
certificates,  59  had  provisional  certificates  and  two  had  State  cer- 
tificates, secured  from  a  State;  board  of  examiners  at  a  normal 
school. 

The  average  salary  for  male  teachers  in  1877  was  $52.18,  the 
highest  paid  was  $100  a  month  in  Media.  The  average  salary  paid  to 
female  teachers  was  $44.48,  the  highest  being  $50  a  month  paid  in 
Upper  Chichester,  Media,  Kadnor  and  Springfield.  In  18S7  at  the 
close  of  my  predecessor's  term  of  office,  the  average  salary  paid  to 
males  was  $47.95,  the  highest  being  $60  a  month  paid  in  Lower 
Chichester.     The  average  salary  paid  to  female  teachers  was  $42.57, 
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the  highest  paid  being  $100  in  Media.  The  average  salary  paid 
male  teachers  for  year  ending  June,  1900,  was  $79.02,  the  highest 
being  $150  a  month,  paid  in  Media  and  Wayne,  Radnor  township. 
The  average  salary  paid  female  teachers  for  same  year  was  $47.84, 
the  highest  being  paid  by  Lansdowne,  where  the  principal  receives 
$100  a  month.  The  average  length  of  school  term  in  1877  was  9.4 
months1,  while  this  year  it  is  only  9.42.  This  is  below  the  average, 
for  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  the  schools  of  the  county  have 
been  kept  open  on  the  average  for  nine  and  one-half  months.  This 
slight  falling  off  in  the  length  of  the  school  term  is  largely  due  to 
building  operations  which  for  the  time  made  a  shorter  term  appar- 
ently necessary.  Clifton  Heights,  which  for  the  last  year  felt  com- 
pelled to  close  their  schools  with  a  nine  months'  term,  has  employed 
their  teachers  for  a  ten  months'  term  for  next  year. 

For  the  last  five  or  six  years  Delaware  county  has  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  counties  in  the  State  for  average  length  of  school 
term,  and  average  salary  paid  to  both  male  and  female  teachers.  1 
believe  as  a  result  of  this  condition  the  children  of  the  county  are 
very  much  benefited  because  the  teachers  remain  longer  in  the  work 
and  changes  are  less  frequent. 

The  cost  per  month  for  each  pupil  in  the  schools  was  $0.97  in 
1877;  $1.23  each  in  1887  and  $1.62  for  each  pupil  in  1899.  This 
gradual  increase  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school 
director  has  come  to  realize  more  fuliy  the  necessity  for  paying 
the  teacher  more  in  proportion  to  the  responsibility  of  his  profes- 
sion than  heretofore.  It  is  partly  due  to  the  law  requiring  directors 
to  furnish  school  text-books  and  supplies  free  to  the  children.  The 
tax  rate  in  Delaware  county  for  school  purposes  in  1877  was  2.64 
mills  and  for  building  purposes  1.03  mills,  making  a  total  of  3.67 
mills.  In  1887  the  rate  for  school  purposes  was  3.01  mills  and  for 
building  purposes  .82  mills,  making  a  total  of  3.83  mills.  In  1899, 
the  last  report  to  which  I  have  access,  the  tax  rate  for  school  pur- 
poses wa®*3.97  mills  and  for  building  purposes  1.17  mills,  making  a 
total  of  5.14  mills.  Increased  population  has  made  demands  for 
increased  school  accommodations,  hence  the  increased  rate.  While 
the  directors  have  had  so  many  new  school  houses  to  build  and 
equip,  books  and  school  supplies  to  furnish  and  have  steadily  in- 
creased the  teacher's  wages,  they  have  conducted  the  school  affairs 
of  the  county  with  such  business  like  care  as  to  keep  the  tax  rate  of 
the  county  over  a  mill  less  than  the  average  tax  rate  of  the  State, 
which  is  6.36  mills.  Many  other  comparisons  might  be  made,  but  a 
sufficient  number  have  been  given  to  show  the  permanent  growth  in 
public  school  education  in  the  county  and  the  healthy  school  senti- 
ment which  prevails  among  our  people. 

Local  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
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county,  which  have  been  well  attended  and  have  been  the  means  of 
improving  the  school  conditions.  This  work  has  been  well  supple- 
mented by  the  meetings  of  the  Delaware  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion,  which  has  held  its  meetings  regularly  every  six  weeks  in 
different  parts  of  the  county  during  the  last  thirteen  years. 

The  county  teachers'  institute  held  sessions  in  Chester  City  in 
1880  and  1892,  and  in  Lausdowne  in  L898.  The  other  sessions  have 
been  held  in  Media.  An  effort  has  always  been  made  to  make  them 
helpful  to  the  teachers  and  thus  beneficial  to  the  school  interests  of 
the  county.  The  Chester  City  teachers  separated  from  tin-  county 
institute  in  1893  and  held  their  first  city  teachers'  institute  in  the 
spring  of  1894. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  rapid  growth  in  population  in  the  county 
I  will  give  two  instances.  When  I  was  first  elected  superintendent 
of  schools  in  1887,  Wayne,  in  Radnor  township,  had  but  one  teacher, 
and  now  there  are  twelve  teachers  in  that  place.  The  increase  in 
Lausdowne  is  even  more  remarkable.  The  first  school  was  opened 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  borough  of  Lansdowne  in  1890.  and 
to-day  fifteen  teachers  are  in  charge  of  their  schools,  two  of  them 
however  in  charge  of  the  Kindergarten  department,  and  some  of 
the  schools  are  still  overcrowded.  In  1877  Superintendent  Baker 
reported  that,  "The  schools  for  the  most  part  are  of  a  primary  char- 
acter, the  higher  branches  being  taught  in  a  very  few  of  them  only. 
In  fact  our  public  schools  are  not  competent,  as  a  general  thing,  to 
afford  instruction  in  any  of  the  higher  branches,  and  hence  but  very 
few  children  over  the  age  of  twelve  years  attend  them."  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  no  such  condition  exists  at  the  present  time.  A 
large  majority  of  our  schools  now  provide  instruction  in  branches 
other  than  the  common  school  branches,  while  there  are  five  or  six 
high  schools  in  the  county  which  prepare  their  students  for  college, 
and  there  is  a  large  attendance  of  children  in  our  schools  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Private  schools  do  not  flourish  in 
the  county  as  they  did  a  fewr  years  ago  because  the  public  schools 
have  been  made  so  efficient. 

Twenty-six  districts  out  of  the  forty  have  libraries  in  their  schools 
in  which  there  are  from  thirty  to  one  thousand  volumes  each.  There 
are  thirty-two  libraries  in  all,  some  districts  having  more  than  one. 
Lansdowne,  Ridley  Park  and  Rutledge  conduct  their  libraries  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  assembly  passed  June 
28,  1895,  and  find  it  very  satisfactory. 

The  directors  of  Swarthmore  organized  a  manual  training  depart- 
ment in  their  public  schools  in  1891,  which  has  been  very  successfully 
conducted  ever  since. 

The  Lansdowne  school  board  opened  a  kindergarten  as  a  part  of 
their  public  school  system,  as  soon  as  the  law  authorized  them  to  do. 
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which  was  in  1897.  It  was  a  success  from  the  start,  and  two  teachers 
have  been  regularly  employed.  Kindergartens  have  since  been  open- 
ed in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  Yeadon  and  Glenolden. 

Special  instruction  in  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music  has  been  given 
in  the  schools  of  Darby,  Lansdowne,  Media,  Radnor  and  Upland  for 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  and  the  work  accomplished  has  been  very 
helpful  to  the  children  and  quite  satisfactory  to  the  people.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  that  the  money  thus  expended  is  a  good  invest- 
ment. 

The  school  interests  of  Radnor  township  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  1897  the  directors  elected  their  supervising  principal 
township  superintendent,  which  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  to 
the  schools  closer  supervision  and  the  schools  are  now  much  better 
organized  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts  the  directors  have  shown  their 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  young  by  providing  night  schools 
whenever  a  demand  for  the  same  existed  and  several  very  successful 
ones  have  been  conducted. 

The  school  directors  of  the  county  formed  a  ''Directors'  Associa- 
tion" in  February,  1888,  which  has  held  two  meetings  each  year 
since,  one  in  connection  with  the  teachers'  institute  and  the  other  in 
February.  Representatives  from  this  association  assisted  at  the 
organization  of  the  State  Directors'  Association,  and  our  regularly 
appointed  delegates  have  been  in  attendance  at  each  annual  session 
since  and  have  taken  a  more  or  less  active  part.  James  W.  How- 
arth,  Esq.,  president  of  our  county  association  for  a  number  of 
years,  was  the  recording  secretary  of  the  State  Association  during 
the  first  year  of  its  existence.  Our  meetings  have  been  helpful  in 
developing  thought  tending  to  the  advancement  of  our  schools. 

School  savings  banks  have  been  put  into  operation  in  a  number  of 
our  schools,  this  county  being  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  system. 
It  has  been  in  use  in  the  schools  of  Lower  Chichester,  Upper  Darby, 
Eddystone,  Marcus  Hook,  Upland  and  Yeadon.  One  year  ago  there 
were  over  1,500  depositors  with  over  $18,000  to  their  credit.  I  do  not 
have  the  statistics  for  the  past  year. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teach 
ers'  Association  was  held  in  Media  July  3d-5th,  1894.  It  was  a  very 
successful  session  and  its  influence  upon  the  educational  interests 
of  the  county  has  been  very  beneficial. 

In  1S88  a  committee  from  the  directors'  association,  acting  with 
the  county  superintendent,  prepared  a  course  of  study  for  the  rural 
schools  of  the  county.  It  provided  for  a  county  diploma  to  be 
given  to  those  who  should  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
studies  specified.  The  plan  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  the  chil- 
dren in  the  rural  schools  two  to  three  years  longer  and  making  the 
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attendance  more  regular.  At  firsl  the  superintendent  with  ;i  com- 
mittee of  the  directors  conducted  the  examinations  in  the  several 
districts,  but  the  number  of  scholars  who  presented  themselves  in- 
creased so  rapidly  thai  1  bis  plan  had  to  be  abandoned.  At  present 
the  county  superintendent  assisted  by  six  teachers  in  the  county, 
conducts  the  examinations  at  seven  different  centers  on  the  same 
day.  The  next  day  they  meet  and  examine  the  papers  and  an- 
nounce the  results.  From  eighty  to  one  hundred  scholars  have  pre- 
sented themselves  annually  during  the  last  six  or  eight  years  and 
sixty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  them  have  been  successful.  In 
several  districts  the  school  directors  send  the  successful  ones  to  the 
nearest  high  school  and  pay  their  tuition.  This  becomes  an  addi- 
tional incentive  to  more  regular  attendance  and  the  plan  as  carried 
out  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  school  interests  of  the  county. 

The  Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science,  located  in  Media,  con- 
tinues to  hold  its  regular  sessions.  It  has  also  organized  Anthropo- 
logical, Physical  and  Biological  sections  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gation in  these  special  lines.  They  each  hold  sessions  once  a  month. 
Its  library  has  increased  to  5,000  volumes.  Popular  and  scientific 
lectures  are  given  free  to  the  public.  T.  Chalkley  Palmer  is  the 
president. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  county  superintendent  a  number  of  the 
citizens1  of  the  county  met  in  his  office  in  Media  on  September  3d, 
1805,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  organizing  an  historical  society 
for  the  county.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  undertake  the  organization 
of  such  a  society  and  on  September  20,  .1895,  after  public  notice  had 
been  given,  another  meeting  of  all  persons  interested  was  held  in 
the  same  place,  and  by  formal  resolution  the  Delaware  County  His- 
torical Society  was  regularly  formed.  It  was  chartered  the  next 
year.  A  Lewis  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Media,  has  been  its  president  since 
its  organization.  Its  membership  numbers  about  one  hundred.  It 
has  been  holding  meetings  of  historic  interest  in  different  parts  of 
the  county,  the  most  noted  of  which  were  the  two  summer  meetings, 
one  at  'Swarthmore  in  1898,  to  mark  the  "West  House,"  the  birth- 
place of  Benjamin  West,  the  painter;  and  the  other  at  Upland  in 
1899,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  "Pusey  House,"  built  by  Caleb 
Pusey  in  1083  and  occupied  by  William  Penn  upon  occasional  visits 
to  the  colonies.  The  interesting  facts  collected  by  this  society  will 
soon  prove  of  great  interest  to  our  public  schools. 

The  Darby  library  celebrated  its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary with  appropriate  exercises  in  its  own  hall  in  1893.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  libraries  to  be  found  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Kichard  Y.  Cook  in  1898  presented  the  library  with  one  thou- 
sand volumes,  with  the  understanding  that  it  should  be  free,  which 
courtesy  has  been  extended  to  the  public  by  vote  of  the  stockholders. 
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The  library  has  about  4,500  volumes  and  800  readers.  The  stock- 
holders meet  annually  in  January  and  no  such  meeting  has  been 
missed  since  1743.  W.  Lane  Verlenden  is  president,  and  Morgan 
Bunting  is  secretary. 

Literary  societies  and  lyceums  which  were  a  factor  in  education 
twenty-five  years  ago  have  been  practically  discontinued.  Only  one 
public  lyceum  holds  meetings  at  the  present  time.  It  is  located  in 
Marple.  Coopertown  tyceuni  continued  until  a  few  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  public  schools  have  literary  societies  connected  with 
them  in  which  the  pupils  are  trained  to  recite  and  debate.  The 
W.  C.  T.  U.  supplements  this  work  in  parts  of  the  county  by  giving 
speaking  contests.  The  farmers'  institutes  also  encourage  this  fea- 
ture of  the  work,  so  that  our  young  people  are  not  lacking  in  train- 
ing in  public  speaking. 

Mr.  James  W.  Baker  closed  his  term  of  office  as  county  superin- 
tendent June,  1878.  Mr.  Albert  B.  Stewart  served  from  June,  1878, 
to  June,  1887,  and  the  present  incumbent  from  1887  to  date. 

The  county  is  well  provided  with  colleges  and  other  institutions 
of  learning.  Their  histories  appear  in  the  historical  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  in  1877,  and  I  shall  confine  this  part  of  my 
report  to  any  matters  of  interest  connected  with  these  institutions 
since  that  date. 

Haverford  College  has  enjoyed  a  successful  career.  Thomas  Chase, 
who  was  president  at  the  time  of  the  last  historical  report,  con- 
tinued until  1887,  and  Isaac  Sharpless  has  served  the  college  ac- 
ceptably as  its  president  since  that  time.  In  1877  the  attendance  of 
students  was  forty-two,  with  six  teachers,  while  in  1900  the  attend- 
ance was  124,  with  eighteen  teachers.  During  these  years  380 
graduates  have  passed  out  from  this  institution.  It  has  a  library  of 
36,000  volumes.  Its  endowment  in  1877  was  $250,000,  while  in  1900 
it  is  about  $1,250,000.  The  buildings  erected  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  report  are:  Recitation  Hall,  Mechanical  Building, 
Library  Building,  Hall  for  Dormitory,  Cricket  Shed,  seven  resi- 
dences for  professors,  building  for  preparatory  school  and  gym- 
nasium. 

Sw  arthmore  College,  known  the  country  -over  for  its  successful 
management  as  a  co-educational  institution,  has  had  a  full  measure 
of  success.  Its  honored  president  in  1877  was  Dr.  Edward  H.  Ma- 
gill,  who  served  till  1889.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Wm.  Hyde 
Appleton,  acting  president  1889-1890,  and  president  1890-1891.  Dr. 
Charles  DeGarmo  was  president  from  1891  to  1898,  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  present  incumbent,  Wm.  W.  Birdsall,  A.  M. 

The  college  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  September  25,  1881, 
and  temporary  quarters  were  occupied  in  Media  for  that  college 
year.     The  preparatory  department  was  discontinued  in  1894.     The 
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average  a  I  tendance  since  1877  is  148,  and  the  attendance  for  the 
year  just  closed  was  208.  The  number  of  graduates  since  1877  is 
17<i.  Fourteen  professors  are  engaged,  four  of  them  being  women. 
The  library  contains  13,590  volumes.  The  new  buildings  erected 
are  Somerville  Hall  (Gymnasium  for  Young  Women),  addition  to 
Science  Building,  and  a  gymnasium  for  young  men. 

Friends'  conferences  were  hold  on  the  grounds  in  August,  1896, 
which  brought  together  about  2,000  members  of  the  society  from 
all  parts  of  eastern  United  States  and  Canada.  The  purposes  were 
to  advance  the  in  I  crests  of  First-day  schools,  education,  philan- 
thropy, etc.  It  was  one  of  the  most  helpful  meetings  ever  held  in 
the  county. 

Crozer  Theological  Seminuary  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
its  highly  esteemed  president,  Rev.  Henry  G.  Weston,  D.  D.,  ever 
since  its  organization  in  1868.  This  is  a  record  surely  unequaled 
anywhere.  Its  endowment  fund  is  maintained  entirely  by  the  Crozer 
family,  and  now  amounts  to  $462,500.  Its  present  number  of  pro- 
fessors is  seven  and  it  has  an  attendance  of  ninety-four  students. 
The  library  contains  15,000  volumes. 

Villanova  College,  in  Radnor  township,  has  been  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  following  presidents  since  the  last  historical  report: 
V.  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Middleton,  D.  D.,  O.  S.  A.,  1S76-'7S;  V.  Rev.  John 
J.  Fedigan,  O.  S.  A.,  1880-'86;  V.  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Coleman, 
().  S.  A.,  1886'90;  V.  Rev.  Francis  M.  Sheeran,  S.  T.  B., 
O.  S.  A.,  1890'94;  V.  Rev.  Christopher  A.  McEvoy,  O.  S.  A.,  1894-'95; 
Rev.  Francis  J.  McShane,  O.  >S.  A.,  1895,  and  the  present  incum- 
bent, Rev.  Laurence  A.  DeLury,  O.  S.  A.  The  number  of  professors 
has  averaged  fifteen  during  these  years.  The  library  contains  7,000 
volumes*.  A  handsome  Gothic  church  was  dedicated  in  1885.  A 
new  monastery  is  about  completed  and  a  new  college  building  is 
being  erected  to  meet  increasing  demands. 

The  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children 
has  steadily  increased  its  field  of  usefulness.  Dr.  I.  N.  Kerlin,  the 
superintendent  at  the  time  of  the  last  report,  died  October  25,  1893. 
Dr.  Martin  W.  Barr  has  been  the  superintendent  since.  There  are 
about  280  acres  belonging  to  the  institution,  which  with  the  build- 
ings is-  valued  at  about  $560,000.  There  are  951  on  the  roll  at  the 
present  time,  of  which  number  about  480  are  capable  of  instruction 
in  the  English  branches.  Fourteen  teachers  are  employed  to  do  this 
work.  A  large  industrial  building  was  recently  constructed,  in 
which  instruction  in  Sloyd,  mattress  making  and  hammock  making 
is  given.  It  contains  a  printing  room,  gymnasium  and  anthropo- 
metric laboratory. 

The  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  located  in  Mid 
dletowm  township,  Delaware  county.  Pa.,  was  founded  by  Isaiah  V. 
Williamson  on  December  1,  1888,  and  opened  for  the  reception  of 
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its  first  class  on  October  20,  1891.  Since  then  it  has  had  613  pupils, 
and  graduated  311  in  the  machine,  pattern-making,  carpentering, 
bricklaying  and  electrical  machine  trades. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  give  poor  and  deserving  boys  a  good 
English  education,  to  train  them  in  habits  of  morality,  economy  and 
industry,  and  to  teach  them  mechanical  trades.  It  has  been  very 
successful  in  its  efforts,  there  being  a  large  and  constant  demand 
for  its  graduates  at  remunerative  wages. 

It  is  conducted  on  the  family  system,  each  family  having  twenty- 
four  scholars,  with  a  matron  or  mother  in  charge,  and  occupying 
a  cottage  containing  study  room,  chambers,  lavatories,  etc.  The 
entire  school  uses  the  one  dining  room.  The  library  contains  about 
3,000  volumes. 

The  value  of  the  ground  (200  acres),  buildings  and  plant  is  $450,- 
000,  and  the  school  is  supported  by  the  income  from  an  endowment 
fund  of  the  par  value  of  $1,657,000.  Its  work  is  entirely  charitable, 
the  beneficiaries  paying  nothing  towards  its  support. 

The  regular  school  course  covers  three  years,  and  in  addition  to 
trade  work  the  scholars  are  instructed  in  Eeading,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Physical  and  Political  Geography, 
History,  Physics,  English  Literature,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Civil 
Government,  Chemistry,  Elementary  Vocal  Music,  Theory  of  Steam 
Engine,  Strength  of  Materials  and  Building  Construction.  There 
are  eleven  teachers  in  the  various  departments.  In  the  equipment 
is  included  a  fine  water  system  and  a  complete  electrical  lighting 
plant.  Mr.  John  M.  Shrigley  has  been  the  president  ever  since 
the  school  was  organized. 

Brooke  Hall  continued  under  the  efficient  management  of  its  first 
principal,  Miss  M.  L.  Eastman,  till  June,  1890.  Prof.  Swithen  C. 
Shortlidge  conducted  it  from  1890  to  1892,  and  Miss  C.  E.  Mason 
conducted  it  from  1892  to  1895,  when  the  school  was  permanently 
closed.  Since  1877  there  have  been  one  hundred  and  two  grad- 
uates. It  was  conducted  until  the  close  as  a  young  ladies'  boarding 
school,  and  numbered  among  its  pupils  Mrs.  Mary  B.  McKinley,  wife 
of  President  McKinley;  Mrs.  Gen.  Frank  Wheaton,  Mrs.  Gen.  Otis, 
Mrs.  Gen.  John  R.  Brooke,  besides  many  others  prominent  in  local, 
State  and  national  affairs.  Miss  Harriet  F.  Gault  was  a  prominent 
teacher  in  the  school  during  the  whole  time  Miss  Eastman  had  it  in 
charge  and  is  now  the  efficient  postmaster  of  Media,  through  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  Mrs.  McKinley,  her  former  pupil. 

Ward  Academy  was  organized  in  Concord  township  in  1882  by 
Prof.  Benj.  F.  Leggett,  Ph.  D.  It  provided  instruction  in  the  English 
branches;  also  in  advanced  studies.  Three  and  four  teachers  were 
employed  and  the  average  attendance  was  about  forty  for  the  six- 
teen years  the  school  was  in  operation.     It  closed  in  1898. 
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"Hilcroft"  school,  conducted  by  MisseB  Helen  and  Alice  B.  Hdtch- 
kin,  at  Broomall,  in  Marple  township,  closed  in  dune,  L893.  It 
usually  had  as  many  scholars  as  the  rooms  would  accommodate. 

Swarthmore  Preparatory  School  was  organized  September  13, 
L892,  by  Prof.  Arthur  II.  Tomlinson.  It  had  seventeen  boarding 
pupils  and  twenty-one  day  students  its  first  week.  One  hundred 
and  titty  seven  students  were  enrolled  for  the  year  ending  dune, 
L900.  Prof.  Tomlinson  has  been  unusually  successful  and  now  has 
three  large  and  attractive  stone  buildings,  two  dormitories,  one  for 
boys,  the  other  for  girls  and  the  third  for  school  purposes.  The 
school  started  with  five  instructors  and  now  has  twelve.  Sixty  three 
have  graduated  from  the  school.  It  has  prepared  its  students  for 
admission  to  Cornell,  Princeton,  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Swarthmore,  and  is  prepared  to  fit  students  for  entrance  into  any 
of  the  colleges  in  the  country. 

A  number  of  Friends'  Select  Schools  are  conducted  in  the  county. 
They  prepare  their  students  for  the  Friends'  Central  School,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  for  Swarthmore  College.  The  one  in  Darby  is  the 
oldest  and  has  had  an  average  attendance  since  1877  of  about 
thirty,  with  twro  teachers.  In  1890  the  building  was  increased  to 
double  its  former  size.  The  school  has  an  endowment  of  $10,000, 
which  enables  the  committee  to  make  a  very  low  tuition  to  chil- 
dren of  Friends.  A  large  number  of  pupils  are  not  Friends,  and 
a  modrate  fee  is  charged  them.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Darby  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

The  Media  Friends'  Select  School  was  opened  September  14,  1885, 
and  is  under  the  care  of  a  committee  of  the  Chester  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. It  occupies  a  beautiful  new  building  which  was  erected  in 
1897  for  the  uses  of  the  school,  and  with  the  grounds  is  valued  at 
$10,000.  Its  average  attendance  is  twenty-five  to  thirty  pupils, 
taught  by  twTo  teachers,  and  is  partly  supported  by  contributions 
from  the  Meetings  and  from  the  Jeane's  Fund.  A  very  successful 
kindergarten  is  connected  with  it,  conducted  by  the  Misses  Matilda 
B.  and  Elizabeth  L.  Sprogell. 

A  Friends'  School  was  very  successfully  conducted  at  Newtown 
Square  for  a  number  of  years.  The  committee  erected  a  neat  two- 
story  dwelling  and  school  house  combined  in  1885.  It  had  an  av- 
erage attendance  of  about  thirty  pupils  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
because  of  a  falling  off  in  attendance  its  sessions  were  discontinued 
in   1899. 

"Graysdale  Seminary"  was  a  flourishing  private  school  conducted 
in  Media  by  Annie  Gray  Dale,  who  is  now  a  foreign  missionary  in 
Persia,  and  Mary  E.  Williamson.  It  was  well  patronized  and  fur- 
nished instruction  in  the  common  English  branches  and  in  advanced 
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studi-s.     It  fitted  a  number  of  students  for  Swarthmore  College. 
Miss  Williamson  discontinued  the  school  in  1S1>9. 

The  Parochial  school  connected  with  the  Catbolic  church  of  Saint 
Charles,  near  Clifton  Heights,  has  had  uninterrupted  sessions  since 
1877.  It  has  about  two  hundred  pupils,  and  is  in  charge  of  four  or 
five  teachers. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Walters'  private  school  in  Media  had  a  large  at- 
tendance of  pupils  for  a  number  of  years.  Miss  Walter  accepted  a 
position  in  a  Friends'  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  her  private  school 
was  conducted  by  her  sister  for  a  few  years,  when  failing  health 
obliged  her  to  discontinue  its  sessions  in  1884. 

The  Media  Academy  has  continued  its  sessions  since  1877.  Prof. 
Swithen  C.  Shortlidge,  who  organized  it,  severed  his  connections 
with  the  academy  in  January.  1894,  and  it  has  been  conducted  by 
Prof.  Charles  W.  Stewart  ever  since.  This  is  a  well  equipped  and 
beautifully  located  preparatory  school  and  many  boys  have  been 
prepared  for  the  various  colleges  by  its  teaching  force. 

The  Froebel  Institute,  of  Lansdowne;  was  organized  in  September, 
1887,  by  the  Misses  E.  D.  Wright  and  E.  A.  Prichett,  with  seven 
pupils.  It  now  has  an  enrollment  of  about  seventy  pupils.  The 
school  has  a  kindergarten,  academic  and  intermediate  departments 
and  provides  instruction  in  many  of  the  higher  studies  as  well  as  in 
the  English  branches.  It  also  conducts  a  "Mothers'  Club"  under  the 
name  of  "The  Formation  Bound  Table,"  which  has  a  membership 
of  about  fifty. 

The  Burd  Orphan  Asylum,  situated  in  Upper  Darby,  continues  its 
benevolent  work  under  the  direction  of  Bev.  S.  E.  Snively,  M.  D.  A 
teaching  force  of  eight  or  ten  instructs  the  children.  Many  hun- 
dred children  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  institution. 

A  parish  school  was  connected  with  St.  'Stephen's  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  Clifton  Heights,  during  the  last  fourteen  years. 
The  attendance  has  become  so  small  that  the  school  was  closed  per- 
manently at  the  end  of  the  past  school  term. 

The  convert  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  conducts  a  school  for  girls  at 
Sharon  Hill.  Its  average  attendance  is  about  fifty.  The  school  em- 
ploys six  teachers.  In  addition  to  the  English  branches  it  provides 
instruction  in  music,  painting  and  drawing. 

Maplewood  Institute,  in  Concord  township,  has  continued  its  ses- 
sions regularly  under  the  direction  of  its  founder,  Prof.  Joseph 
Shortlidge,  except  for  two  years  when  he  was  president  of  the  State 
College.  During  these  two  years  the  school  was  presided  over  by 
Prof.  Benj.  F.  Leggett.  It  has  had  an  average  attendance  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  and  employs  six  teachers.  Of  the  fifty-five  students  dur- 
ing the  past  year  forty  were  from  other  states  and  countries. 

The  Boys'  Department  of  the  House  of  Befuge  was  removed  from 
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Philadelphia  to  Glen  Mills,  in  Thornbury  township,  Delaware  county, 
in  1892.  The  importance  of  the  work  done  by  its  management  can- 
not be  well  estimated.  Superintendent  F.  H.  Nibecker,  A.  M.,  in  his 
annual  report  says:  "Our  work  is  purely  and  simply  educational." 
During  the  last  year  ?>~u  boys  were  admitted  and  370  were  dis- 
charged,  some  on  indenture  but  most  of  them  to  their  friends.  The 
average  number  of  inmates  for  the  year  was  832.  Their  average 
age  was  thirteen,  ranging  from  seven  years  of  age  to  twenty.  Over 
half  the  boys  were  committed  on  complaint  of  parents,  other  near 
relatives  or  friends.  The  average  time  they  remain  in  the  institu- 
tion is  twenty-two  months.  The  boys  are  provided  with  instruc- 
tion in  the  common  English  branches  by  a  force  of  twelve  compe- 
tent teachers  under  the  direction  of  a  supervising  principal,  all  of 
whom  are  women.  Lectures  and  entertainments  are  given  frequently 
and  are  much  appreciated  by  the  boys.  The  boys  edit  and  publish 
the  Glen  Mills  Daily  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  Industrial  edu- 
cation receives  a  full  share  of  attention  under  competent  instructors. 
The  boys  are  taught  tailoring,  carpentry,  smith  and  machine  work, 
shoemaking,  bricklaying,  house  painting  and  decorating,  wheel- 
wright work,  farming,  baking,  printing,  masonry  and  sewing.  The 
management  employs  a  visiting  agent  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the 
boys  who  have  been  sent  out  from  the  institution.  His  last  report 
shows  that  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  boys  do  well  after  leaving  the 
institution.  The  buildings  comprise  fifteen  cottages,  accommodat- 
ing from  fifty  to  sixty  boys  (in  charge  of  a  prefect  and  his  wife,  who 
is  the  matron),  administration  building,  school  building,  chapel  (the 
gift  of  the  John  F.  Smith  family),  gymnasium  (the  gift  of  Alfred 
0.  Harrison),  work  shops,  bakery  and  power  house.  There  are  410 
acres  of  land  connected  with  the  Refuge,  which  with  the  buildings 
are  valued  at  $122,622.36.  The  institution  is  a  private  corporation 
and  is  supported  by  State  aid  and  appropriations  from  the  city 
treasury  of  Philadelphia. 


ELK  COUNTY— J.  W.  Sweenev. 


During  the  past  school  year  the  same  vigorous  educational 
growth  which  has  given  prominence  to  Elk  county  during  the  past 
few  years,  has  been  very  much  in  evidence.  The  teaching  force 
has  been  of  a  superior  class,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  worth  of 
our  best   teachers   is   recognized,   and   they   are   continued    in   the 
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service.  The  school  boards  generally  have  taken  a  great  pride 
in  erecting,  furnishing  and  decorating  school  rooms,  making  them 
comfortable,  convenient  and  artistic.  All  friends  of  education  have 
actively  assisted  us  in  extending  school  libraries  and  in  creating  a 
taste  for  good  literature.  The  growth  in  school  libraries  during  the 
past  ten  years  has  excelled  that  in  any  other  educational  line. 

The  teachers  have  been  examined  on  their  general  reading  of 
standard,  current  and  professional  works,  and  they  are  becoming 
a  class  of  instructors  who  surround  the  pupils  with  a  healthy,  in- 
spiring atmosphere. 

The  usual  importance  has  been  given  to  local  institute  work,  until 
it  has  became  the  agency  where  the  different  factors  in  the  cause 
of  child  culture  comes  together,  and  it  is  to-day  not  second  to  the 
county  institute  in  the  scope  of  its  usefulness. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  further  details  of  the  past  year's 
work,  as  we  desire  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  educational  growth 
of  the  county  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Educational  Growth. 

In  the  year  1843  Elk  county  was  formed  from  parts  of  Clearfield, 
Jefferson  and  McKean  counties,  being  at  that  time  the  undeveloped 
section  of  each.  It  has  since  given  a  part  of  its  original  territory 
to  Cameron  county  and  has  taken  a  district  from  Forest  county  and 
now  contins  an  area  of  774  square  miles  of  the  Allegheny  mountain 
region,  which  is  divided  into  ten  large  townships  and  three  boroughs, 
each  of  about  4,500  people. 

The  growth  of  the  county  was  slow  for  many  years,  for  in  1S70  it 
could  count  but  8,000  people,  which  increased  to  12,000  by  1880  and  to 
22,000  in  1890.     The  population  now  will  probably  reach  35,000. 

The  county  was  originally  rich  in  timber  and  it  still  has  much 
forest  lands  which  is  a  great  source  of  wealth.  It  also  has  extensive 
bituminous  coal  fields,  which  are  being  rapidly  developed.  Then 
the  rich  clay  deposits,  natural  gas  fields  and  oil  sections,  which  adds 
much  to  its  growth.  The  surface  although  irregular  is  productive 
and  many  farms  of  the  county  produce  bountiful  harvests  to  glad- 
den the  hearts  of  the  toilers.  Because  of  the  diversity  of  natural 
wealth  railroads  have  been  extended  through  every  district  where 
towns,  villages  and  hamlets  spring  up.  with  an  enlightened  class 
of  people,  who  are  happy  in  their  educational  and  church  advan- 
tages. 

The  school  have  kept  pace  with  the  healthy  growth  of  the  material 
countv,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 
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Number    of    Schools    in    Elk    County.  1875. 


1880.        1885.        1890.        1805. 


8 

8 

10 

14 

1C 

18 

16 

17 

21 

5 

8 

10 

8 

11 

19 

7 

7 

8 

10 
20 

21 

15 

24 

5 

7 

8 

6 

10 

16 

14 

13 

15 

6 

9 

5 

9 

12 

IS 

1.  Benezette  township 6             6  7 

2.  Benzliiger   township 8            9  13 

::.   Pox    township 11           12  17 

i.  Highland    township 12  3 

5.  Eforton    township 6             6  5 

6.  Jay    township 5               5  5 

7.  Johnsonburg    borough 

3.  Jones    township 5              9  11 

9.   Millstone  township 4               4  4 

li.    Rldgway    borough,     6 

11.  Rldgway    township 9            12  9 

12.  St.     Marys    borough 4              4  5 

lu.  Spring   Creek    township 5              6  8 

Total  schools  ir.  cour.ty 64            75  93          113          148 


At  no  time  in  the  county's  history  was  the  outlook  so  promising 
as  it  now  is*  and  the  next  few  years  will  witness  a  marvelous  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  efficiency  of  Elk  county's  schools. 

Graded  Schools  and  Direct   Supervision. 

Graded  schools  offering  a  good  course  of  study  are  found  in  every 
district  in  the  county  and  over  70  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  hold  posi- 
tions in  schools  offering  a  graded  course  systematically  carried  out 
under  local  supervision.  This  is  a  great  transformation  when  we 
consider  that  less  than  20  per  cent,  enjoyed  direct  supervision  ten 
years  ago.  All  goes  to  show  that  there  has  been  a  great  growth  of 
educational  sentiment  in  the  county.  To  be  more  specific  we  con- 
fine our  sketch  to  districts: 

Benezette  Township. 

Benezette  township  was  settled  in  1812  and  opened  its  first  schools 
at  Medix  Kun  in  1819.  Other  schools  were  added  until  in  1875  we 
find  five  schools,  but  the  number  has  since  doubled  and  are  among 
the  very  best  in  the  county,  kept  so  by  a  people  who  have  ever  been 
devoted  to  education.  In  the  village  of  Benezette  is  located  the 
Township  Central  High  School,  of  three  departments,  offering  a  good 
practical  course  of  study.  The  school  has  been  fortunate  in  its  prin- 
cipals and  it  has  grown  to  be  the  pride  of  the  township,  for  many 
of  the  prominent  young  men  and  women  of  to-day  have  there  re- 
ceived their  inspiration.  The  villages  of  Medix  Run  and  Dents  Run 
each  has  a  good  graded  school  of  two  rooms,  where  a  good  common 
school  course  is  mastered.  Single  schools  are  found  in  all  the 
farming  settlements.  The  graded  schools  are  accessible  to  all  pupils 
in  the  district. 
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Benzinger  Township. 

Benzinger  township  is  situated  about  the  town  of  St.  Marys,  and  is 
becoming  an  active  centre  of  population.  The  district  is  generally 
settled  and  schools  are  distributed  to  satisfy  the  educational  wants' 
of  a  people  among  whom  a  good  school  sentiment  is  dominant.  This 
district  was  settled  in  1842  by  German  Catholics  from  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  who  came  in  search  of  homes  and  freedom.  At 
the  same  time  a  free  school  was  maintained  from  the  church  pro- 
ceeds. The  first  public  school  was  opened  in  1848.  In  this  year  St. 
Marys  borough  was  incorporated,  but  both  districts  enjoyed  their 
school  privileges  in  common  up  to  1854,  when  the  district  of  St. 
Marys  erected  a  school  building  on  the  site  they  still  occupy.  In  the 
year  1872  this  district  erected  a  two-room  township  high  school 
building,  which  has  since  been  enlarged  to  a  six-room  school,  offer- 
ing a  strong  English  and  German  high  school  course.  This  school 
has  turned  out  many  young  people  who  are  to-day  prominent  in 
professional  or  business  calling.  In  1889,  before  the  State  adopted 
the  free  text-book  plan,  Benzinger  township  supplied  books  and  sup- 
plies free  to  all  its  schools.  Anxious  to  further  improve  their 
schools,  in  1890  they  adopted  the  plan  of  local  or  district  super- 
vision, bringing  all  their  schools'  under  one  person,  known  as  a 
district  superintendent.  This  plan  worked  so  satisfactory  that  it  has 
since  been  continued,  and  other  districts  in  the  county  have  copied 
after  it  with  success  and  economy. 

Fox  Township. 

Fox  township,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlements  of  the  county,  was 
settled  at  Earleyville  in  1807.  The  first  public  school  was  opened 
at  Irishtown  in  1823,  where  all  children  attended.  In  1875  the  dis- 
trict had  eleven  schools,  but  it  is  now  increased  to  twenty-one  schools, 
which  are  convenient  to  all.  At  Centreville  is  located  the  Central 
High  school,  which  has  inspired  many  to  take  more  advanced  work 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  A  modern  four-room  graded 
school  was  opened  at  Dagus  Mines  in  1898,  giving  to  this  mining- 
town  the  opportunities  of  older  towns.  A  two-room  graded  school 
is  located  at  a  farming  centre  and  is  well  patronized. 

Highland  Township. 

Highland  township  was  settled  as  a  farming  community  in  1835, 
but  about  1886  natural  gas  and  petroleum  were  discovered  in  great 
quantities  and  a  great  increase  in  population  has  resulted.  The 
first  school  was  opened  in  1850  and  was  the  only  one  in  the  district 
up  to  1879,  when  the  second  school  house  was  erected.  The  dis- 
trict now  has  ten  schools,  all  well  patronized.     A  two-room  graded 
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school  for  the  whole  district  is  to  be  opened  at  Nansen  at  the  open 
ing  of  this  school  year.  All  the  houses  in  this  district  are  in  an 
almost  perfect  condition  and  the  educational  sentiment  is  very  en- 
couraging. Many  directors  have  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  High- 
land's schools,  but  'Squire  J.  E.  Hovencamp  deserves  special  men- 
tion, for  he  has  discharged  with  fidelity  the  duties  of  school  director 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Horton  Township. 

Horton  township  was  settled  in  1826  near  Brandy  Camp,  where 
the  first  school  was  opened.  The  growth  of  the  district  was  quite 
slow  up  to  1887,  when  extensive  coal  mines  were  opened,  which 
brought  in  a  great  population,  necessitating  the  building  of  many 
new  schools.  Graded  schools  offering  a  good  common  school  course 
are  located  at  all  the  mining  towns  of  Shawmut,  Mead  Run  and 
Elbon,  while  at  Brockport  is  located  the  Central  high  school  of  the 
township,  where  some  of  the  higher  branches  are  taught.  The  town- 
ship employs  at  present  nineteen  teachers,  who  work  under  a  plan 
of  district  supervision,  which  was  adopted  in  1895. 

Jay  Township. 

Jay  township  was  settled  at  Caledonia  about  1812.  Its  growth 
in  population  has  been  slow,  but  the  people  have  always  been  noted 
for  their  deep  educational  interests  and  they  have  always  provided 
convenient  schools  for  all  the  children  in  the  district.  A  Central 
high  school  was  opened  at  Caledonia  a  few  years  ago  and  it  has  been 
very  liberally  patronized  by  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  township. 
The  township  is  underlaid  with  several  rich  veins  of  coal,  which  are 
now  being  developed.  New  towms  will  spring  up  and  many  schools 
will  be  added  during  the  next  year. 

Johnsonburg  Borough. 

Johnsonburg  borough  was  incorporated  in  1892  with  eight  schools, 
which  have  since  increased  to  twenty-one,  owing  to  the  sudden 
growth  caused  by  the  mammoth  paper  and  pulp  mills  located  there. 
In  1894  a  magnificent  ten-room  brick  high  school  building  was  erect- 
ed. Again  in  1898  a  fine  four-room  brick  building  was  erected  in 
West  Johnsonburg  and  they  are  now  completing  a  modern  eight- 
room  frame  building.  These  three  new  buildings  are  heated  and 
ventilated  by  the  most  approved  plans.  Much  money  has  been  ex- 
pended in  these  improvements,  but  they  are  permanent  buildings  of 
which  the  town  feels  justly  proud. 
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Jones  Township. 

Jones  township  is  the  largest  district  in  the  county.  It  was  set- 
tled in  1835  by  persons  who  were  attracted  there  by  wealth  of 
forests,  fertile  soil  and  good  streams  of  water.  It  has  no  boroughs, 
but  has  the  large  villages  of  Wilcox,  Glen  Hazel,  Straights  and 
Instanter.  The  first  school  was  opened,  on  the  Smethport  turnpike, 
soon  after  its  settlement;  other  were  added  and  in  1875  it  had  five 
schools  distributed  throughout  the  district.  They  now  employ  twen- 
ty-four teachers.  At  Wilcox  is  located  the  township  high  school, 
with  seven  rooms,  where  a  complete  course  is  pursued.  Its  present . 
enrollment  is  about  300  and  it  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  Elk 
county's  best  schools.  lAt  Glen  Hazel  is  located  a  good  four-room 
graded  school,  at  Straights  one  of  three  rooms  and  at  Instanter  one 
of  two  rooms.  The  grounds,  buildings  and  equipment  of  this  dis- 
trict are  as  good  as  the  best  in  the  county. 

Millstone  Township. 

Millstone  when  added  to  Elk  county  about  1857,  had  schools  at 
prominent  points  along  the  Clarion  river  and  in  1875  it  is  credited 
with  four  schools,  which  have  since  doubled  in  number.  Last  year 
they  opened  their  Central  high  school  at  the  new  town  of  Loleta,  at  a 
central  point  which  will  yet  become  a  rich  farming  section.  The 
people  take  a  great  interest  in  their  schools  and  are  now  demanding 
good  teachers  whom  they  support  in  the  work. 

Ridgway  Township. 

Ridgway  township  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  county 
and  has  within  its  limits  Ridgway  borough  and  Johusonburg  bor- 
ough. It  is  one  of  the  best  districts  in  the  county.  The  first  school 
was  opened  at  the  village  of  Ridgway  in  1825.  Other  schools  were 
opened  at  various  settlements  and  in  1875  we  find  that  the  township 
had  nine  schools,  five  of  which  were  in  Ridgway  village.  In  1881  the 
district  had  thirteen  schools  but  by  the  incorporation  of  Ridgway 
borough  on  that  year  the  number  was  reduced  to  seven,  bat  the 
township  began  to  grow  at  Rolfe  and  Johnsonburg  and  in  1890  it 
had  fourteen  schools.  Again  the  number  was  diminished  in  1892, 
when  Johnsonburg  borough  was  incorporated.  The  district  now 
maintains  fifteen  schools,  among  them  three  good  graded  schools, 
at  Ridgway,  Rolfe,  and  at  a  farming  center  three  miles  from  Ridg- 
way. The  common  branches  and  some  of  the  higher  subjects  are 
mastered  in  each.  This  district  has  made  great  advancement  in 
equipment  and  work  in  the  last  few  years. 
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Ridgway  Borough. 

Ridgway  borough  is  the  county  scat  of  Elk  county  and  is  centrally 
located  in  the  county.  Its  history  was  that  of  Ridgway  township 
up  to  L881,  when  it  became  a  borough  school  district.  The  growth 
of  the  town  was  rapid  and  an  addition  was  built  to  the  frame  high 
school  building  about  1878.  In  the  year  1892  a  brick  building  was 
erected,  with  a  modern  system  of  ventilation  and  heating.  This  did 
not  long  accommodate  the  demands  for  in  1891  the  borough  limits 
were  extended  and  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  1892  the  directors 
rented  rooms  which  had  became  vacant  in  the  Ridgway  township 
high  school  building  and  later  they  have  been  obliged  to  secure 
other  space.  At  the  borough  election  of  this  year  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  it  was  decided  to  bond  the  town  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000  for  the  erection  of»a  sixteen-room  brick  and  stone  building 
of  the  most  up-to-date  plans  and  designs.  The  building  is  now  well 
under  way  and  when  completed  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  town 
and  county,  and  will  be  a  monument  to  the  high  educational  senti- 
ment which  has  ever  prevailed  at  Elk  county's  capital. 

St.  Marys  Borough. 

The  history  of  St.  Marys  is  given  in  connection  with  Benzinger 
township  up  to  1854,  when  it  established  its  borough  schools.  The 
first  brick  school  building  was  erected  here  in  1867  and  wras  added 
to  a  few  years  later.  In  1892  the  original  brick  building  was  re- 
moved and  in  its  place  now  stands  a  modern  brick  building  of 
twelve  rooms  with  a  complete  system  of  heating  and  ventilating. 
The  schools  opened  in  1893  with  twelve  teachers  but  only  five  are 
now  employed  owing  to  the  erection  of  parochial  schools  after  the 
passage  of  the  "Garb  Bill."  The  borough  lines  were  extended  re- 
cently and  when  the  school  opens  in  1901  it  will  be  with  about  five 
additional  schools  which  will  be  taken  from  Benzinger  township. 
The  educational  sentiment  of  St.  Marys  has  ever  been  high  and  very 
many  young  men  have  left  the  schools  to  enter  college  where  they 
have  prepared  for  a  professional  life. 

Spring  Creek  Township. 

Spring  Creek  township  was  formed  from  Ridgway  township  in 
184G,  when  it  had  one  school,  at  what  is  now  Hallton.  The  schools 
increased  at  the  lumbering  centers  of  Maxwells  Run,  Arroyo,  Car- 
man and  Irwinton,  until  in  1875  we  find  the  district  with  five 
schools.  Spring  Creek  township  has  continued  to  grow  and  to-day 
we  find  it  with  fifteen  schools,  which  are  up  to  the  very  best  in  the 
county.  In  1895  the  township  adopted  the  plan  of  district  super- 
vision, which  has  since  been  continued  and  has  become  a  fixed  sys- 
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tern,  which  has  the  unanimous  support  of  the  people.  The  district 
has  a  four-room  graded  school  building  at  Portland  Mills,  where  the 
common  branches  and  many  of  the  high  school  branches  are  mas- 
tered. At  Hallton,  Arroyo  and  Raines  are  located  two-room  graded 
schools,  which  are  doing  good  work.  Music  and  drawing  is  a  part 
of  the  course  in  this  township. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  chank  the  teachers,  directors  and  pat- 
rons for  their  assistance,  support  and  courteous  treatment  during 
the  year;  the  press  of  the  county  for  its  co-operation  and  encourage- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  many  sug- 
gestions, assistance  and  favors  given. 


ERIE  COUNTY— T.  M.  Morrison. 


North  East  Township. 

The  first  school  was  taught  in  a  building  situated  on  the  Brooking 
farm  in  1798.  In  the  wegtern  part  of  the  towTnship  in  the  Hildebrand 
house  Betsy  McCray  taught  school  in  1811.  Joseph  Townley  taught 
in  the  same  building  in  1812. 

A  new  log  school  building  was  erected  just  south  of  the  Hilde- 
brand house  in  1814,  the  first  teacher  was  Joseph  Neeley,  and  his 
successors  were  Eleanor  Lawhead,  Charles  Brown,  Henry  Neeley. 
George  Hampson  and  Mr.  Stearns.  In  the  Orton  district  a  school 
was  opened  in  1832  wih  James  Taylor  as  teacher. 

A  school  was  in  operation  from  1805  to  1817  in  an  old  log  meeting 
house  within  the  present  limits  of  the  North  East  park. 

Among  the  early  teachers  were  John  Brown,  Miss  Leech,  and  Miss 
Riddle.  The  present  school  grounds  were  purchased  in  1824  and 
a  brick  building  erected  thereon.  One  of  the  first  teachers  in  this 
building  was  Rev.  Miles  Doolittle. 

Millcreek  Township. 

The  first  school  in  Millcreek  township  was  opened  in  1805  and 
lasted  until  1821,  in  Eagle  Village  (South  Erie).  James  Hampson 
was  its  first  teacher.  A  little  later  a  school  was  started  in  the 
Love  district  and  lasted  until  the  common  school  came  into  opera- 
tion. A  school  was  taught  in  the  Reed  residence,  Walnut  Creek, 
as  early  as  1809  by  a  Mr.  Crocker. 
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Iii  1812  Dr.  Nathaniel  Eastman  taught  in  a  building  two  miles 
south  of  Erie.  He  was  succeeded  in  1812  by  Mr.  Hawley  and  in 
L815  by  Mr.  Burrows  and  in  1816  by  John  Foot,  who  taught  for 
three  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  A.  \Y.  Brewster.  The  school 
is  now  known  as  Lake  View  school. 

Millcreek  was  the  first  township  to  adopt  the  one  term  system. 
The  board  also  in  1870  adopted  a  supervising  system,  when  Thomas 
Osborn,  Jr..  was  appointed  superintendent,  and  served  1870-1.  James 
W.  Allison,  1871-2.     William  Swanson,  1872-3.     J.  B.  Brooks,  1*7:5-4. 

Washington  Township. 

The  first  school  in  Washington  was  situated  on  west  side  of  Con- 
neaut  creek,  near  the  present  residence  of  Lewis  Culbertson  and 
was  taught  by  William  Buckley  in  1819.  In  1821  Barna  Crosette 
taught  a  school  in  Isaac  B.  Taylor's  cabin,  one  and  one-half  miles 
east  of  Edhiboro;  among  the  early  teachers  are  Horace  Powers, 
Matthew  Simpson,  Amos  Bailey,  Samuel  Beedy,  John  Hodges,  James 
Fullerton,  Alex.  Hamilton,  Benj.  Grant,  Polly  Taylor,  I.  R.  Taylor, 
Alfred  Green,  Charlotte  Bartlett,  Nelson  Clute  and  Eunice  Powers. 

Waterford  Township. 

One  of  the  earliest  schools  in  this  township  was  held  in  a  build- 
ing near  the  present  residence  of  D.  W.  Hunt.  Russell  Stanclift' 
taught  here  in  1806-7.  Michael  Hare  taught  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  township  in  a  building  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
J.  Boots  farm,  in  1827. 

Fairview. 

The  first  school  in  this  township  was  organized  in  1804,  about 
a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  Walnut  creek,  with  John  Lynn,  a  revolu- 
tionary soldier,  as  teacher;  he  was  succeeded  by  William  Gordon. 
School  was  kept  on  Jeremiah  Sturgeon's  farm,  within  the  present 
limits  of  Fairview  borough  as  early  as  1810.  John  Hays  and  Squire 
McCreary  were  its  first  teachers. 

William  Sturgeon  erected  a  school  house  in  1811,  in  which  Jacob 
Eckison  and  John  Hays  taught  respectively. 

In  1816  a  school  was  taught  one  mile  west  of  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Sturgeon  by  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  succeeded  respectively 
by  Charles  Lowdon  and  Alonzo  Strong. 

'Another  school  near  the  present  dwelling  of  Johnston  Eaton  was 
taught  by  Abner  Jackson  and  Francis  Plum.  Robert  Maxwell 
taught  on  the  Lake  Road  about  close  of  war  of  1812. 
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(lira id  Township. 

The  first  school  in  Girard  township  was  taught  in  what  is  now 
Girard  borough,  in  1809.  In  1827  the  village  school  was  situated  on 
the  site  of  Smith  and  Lowe's  drug  store. 

McKean. 

The  first  school  was  taught  in  1811  by  Seth  Spencer,  Betsy  and 
Sally  Aldrich  were  among  the  eariest  teachers  and  taught  from  1820 
to  1825,  in  the  vicinity  of  Middleboro. 

Hiram  Bumphrey  taught  five  years  in  Sterrettania,  commencing 
in  1828.  Ansel  and  Ludwin  Crouch,  Polly  Chambers,  Frank  Lamp- 
son,  Orrin  Reed  and  David  Stancliff  were  among  the  early  teachers. 

Greenfield. 

In  181G  A.  Young  taught  two  miles  east  of  Greenfield,  and  John 
Griswold  taught  in  eastern  part  of  township. 

A  school  was  held  at  Colt's  Station  in  1820  and  1821. 

Among  the  early  teachers  were  William  Leonard,  George  Selkregg, 
Mary  Piatt,  Porter  Rogers,  Lorenzo  Rogers  and  Asa  Hall. 

Union. 

The  earliest  school  was  taught  by  William  Craig  in  1812.  In 
1815  a  school  was  taught  by  Mrs.  Susanna  Pain  in  a  log  cabin  built 
by  Hugh  Wilson.  The  first  house  built  for  school  purposes  was 
erected  in  1818  at  the  Mills  now  Union  City.  William  Kelley,  an 
Irishman,  taught  it  two  winters. 

Daniel  Sackett  taught  in  1825.  In  1835  a  house  was  built  two 
miles  from  the  Mills,  where  David  Wilson  taught  four  winters. 

Harborcreek. 

In  1802  a  school  was  taught  in  the  Moorhead  district;  among  the 
early  teachers  were  Walter  Patterson  and  Mr.  Willard. 

A  school  house  was  built  on  the  farm  of  William  Wilson  on  the 
Buffalo  road  early  in  the  century,  where  Mr.  Fish  and  Clara  Caiu 
taught. 

In  1825  Miss  Eleanor  Burgett  taught  at  Harborcreek  and  Mrs. 
Burrows  taught  at  Wesleyville  as  early  as  1811.  Later  teachers 
were  Nathaniel  Lowry,  Freeman  Wing,  W.  Taggert  and  George 
Hampson. 

Leboeuf. 

In  the  Ford  neighborhood  summer  terms  were  taught  in  1820-1 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Strickland  and  Hannah  Hall,  and  the  winter  term 
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was  taughl  by  James  skinner.  In  a  log  school  house  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Lebouef  township  in  1822  Sophia  Sacketl  taughl  a 
school.  She  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Ward  and  Mr.  Crownstar. 
School  was  held  in  the  New  Ireland  district  in  L825.  Among  the 
early  teachers  in  the  township  were  Stephen  Skinner.  Paddy  McGill, 
Cyrns  Nult,  Thomas  Graham,  Nathan  Mallory,  Mr.  Reynolds  and 
Emeline  Sloan. 

Venango. 

About  L818  a  school  was  kept  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  the  dwelling  of  B. 
Tracy  one  mile  east  of  Wattsburg.  In  a  log  school  house  in  the 
Philipsville  district  Miss  Amanda  Tracy  taught  an  early  school. 
Among  the  teachers  of  this  section  were  Norman  Chapin,  Mr.  Pelt  on. 
Benj.  Grant,  William  Wood  and  Sylvia  Brown.  In  the  summer  of 
1819  Ann  Riddle  taught  a  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old 
Middlebrook  church.  In  the  Campfield  school  house  school  was 
taught  from  1822  to  1834.  Some  of  the  teachers  were  Warren 
Loomis,  Milan  Atkins,  Lorenzo  Rogers.  Near  the  present  public 
school  building  site  in  Wattsburg  stood  a  school  house  in  1821  in 
which  school  was  taught  by  John  Brown.  Among  the  teachers 
there  were  William  H.  Armstrong,  Lucius  Chapin,  David  Schafer 
and  Phineas  Plate. 

Elkcreek. 

Probably  the  first  school  in  Elkcreek  township  was  taught  by 
.Maxon  Randall  in  his  log  cabin,  one  mile  south  of  Cranesville,  in 
1815.  One  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Wellsburg  in  a  log  school 
house  Miss  Becky  Reese  taught  in  1817,  Samuel  Clark  in  1818  and 
David  Matthews  1819.  The  Sawdey  school  house  was  erected  in 
1823.     Just  south  of  Cranesville  Mr.  Higgins  taught  in  1820. 

Among  the  early  teachers  in  this  township  were  Zachariah  Tolbit, 
Henry  Miller,  Betsy  Colton,  Matilda  Ethridge  and  John  Braddish. 

Wayne. 

The  first  instruction  in  this  township  was  given  by  Elizabeth 
Smith,  wife  of  Pioneer  William  Smith.  She  taught  her  own  and  a 
few  of  her  neighbors'  children  for  several  years  from  1808. 

Conneaut. 

Probably  the  first  school  in  Conneaut  was  held  in  a  cabin  on  the 
farm  of  Nathaniel  Pomeroy, one  mile  from  Albion, by  Rudolph  Loomis 
in  1822.  Among  the  early  teachers  were  Mary  Randall,  John  Spauld- 
ing  and  David  Powell. 
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Waterford  Acaremy. 

The  origin  and  founding  of  the  Waterford  Academy  was  con- 
temporaneous with  the  earliest  pioneers  in  Nortwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  settlers  who,  located  in  and  around  Waterford,  after 
the  survey  was  made  in  1794  were  desirous  of  having  a  good  school 
and  so  applied  to  the  State  for  aid  and  as  a  result  the  Legislature 
in  1811  passed  an  act  to  incorporate  an  academy  by  the  name,  style 
and  title  of  "Waterford  Academy,  and  to  be  under  the  care  and 
management  of  eight  trustees  and  their  successors  in  office  to  be 
elected  thereafter." 

It  was  endowed  with  500  acres  of  land  near  the  borough  and 
fifteen  in  lots,  to  which  eight  other  in  lots  were  added  in  1815. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1820,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  trus- 
tees, pursuance  to  which  the  material  was  procured  and  work  on  the 
erection  of  a  building  was  begun,  and  in  1822  the  present  elegant 
stone  structure  was  completed. 

It  was  opened  to  students  in  182G,  John  Wood  being  the  first 
principal.  It  immediately  became  a  popular  school  and  was  soon  the 
largest  and  best  known  school  in  the  northwestern  part  of  this  State, 
over  300  students  being  in  attendance  at  different  times. 

It  was  transferred  to  public  school  board  in  1899. 

Jolliett  Academy. 

An  academy  building  was  erected  at  Albion  in  1838;  Elijah 
Wheeler  was  its  first  principal. 

For  years  this  institution  was  very  popular  and  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  county  as  well  as  from  other  counties  and  other- 
states  were  in  attendance.  In  1842  the  school  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  its  trustees  were  appointed 
by  the  Erie  annual  conference.  In  18G2  it  came  under  the  control 
of  the  public  school  board. 

Girard  Academy. 

In  1850  the  citizens  of  Girard  and  vicinity  organized  a  stock 
company,  purchased  commodious  grounds  and  erected  a  large  brick 
structure  and  opened  school  with  J.  E.  Pillsbury,  A.  M.,  as  principal. 
This  was  a  flourishing  institution  for  a  number  of  years.  Promi- 
nent among  its  principals  was  Professor  A.  C.  Couse,  who  closed  the 
institution  in  1868,  when  it  came  under  the  control  of  the  public 
school  board. 

Lake  Shore  Seminary. 

Was  established  in  North  East  in  1869  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  A  fine  structure  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  f  75,000.00.  J.  P. 
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Mills.  A.  M.,  was  the  first  principal.  The  institution  finally  becom- 
ing involved  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  and  in  1881  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Redemptorisl  Fathers  and  is  now  known  as 

St.  Marys  College. 

The  aim  of  which  institution  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  the 
ministry  in  the  Catholic  church.     Rev.  Casper  Bitter  is  principal. 

West  Springfield  Academy. 

Was  founded  in  1855  with  John  A.  Austin  as  principal.  Other 
principals  of  this  school  were  W.  H.  Heller,  J.  H.  Colt  and  C.  C. 
Sheffield. 

East  Springfield  Academy. 

Was  built  in  1856.  B.  J.  Hawkins  was  the  first  principal  and 
was  succeeded  by  L.  W.  Savage. 

North  Springfield  Academy. 

Was  established  in  1866.  All  these  institutions  have  long  since 
merged  into  the  public  school  system. 

St.  Paul's  German  Lutheran  School. 

Situated  in  Northeast  borough,  was  founded  about  1870,  and  is 
now  in  charge  of  Rev.  F.  Dupernell,  pastor,  and  Mr.  William  Goede, 
principal.     The  school  at  present  has  an  attendance  of  about  GO. 

Edinboro  Academy. 

Was  built  in  1856  and  school  opened  in  1857,  with  J.  R.  Merriman 
as  principal.     The  academy  wras  reorganized  as  the 

State  Normal  School,  Twelfth  District,  in  1861. 

J.  R.  Thompson  was  principal  to  1863.  J.  A.  Cooper  to  1892. 
Martin  G.  Benedict  to  1896.  J.  R,  Flickinger  to  1899.  John  F.  Big- 
ler  to  date. 

Union  City  Parochial  School. 

Was  organized  about  thirty  years  ago  and  has  at  present  an 
attendance  of  about  50.     Rev.  J.  F.  Fielding  is  the  pastor  in  charge. 

County  Superintendents. 

William  H.  Armstrong,  1854  to  1860. 

L.  W.  Savage,  1860  to  1863. 

D.  P.  Ensign  served  six  months  in  1863  and  resigned. 
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Julius  Deigmeier  appointed  and  served  to  1866. 

L.  T.  Fisk,  1866  to  1869. 

C.  C.  Taylor,  1869  to  1878. 

Ckas.  Twining,  1878  to  1884. 

James  M.  Morrison,  1881  to  1889. 

Thomas  C.  Miller,  1889  to  1896. 

Thomas  M.  Morrison,  1896  to  date. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY— J.  S.  Carroll. 


In  reviewing  the  year's  work  done  in  the  schools  I  find  many  com- 
mendable features.  In  very  many  districts  teachers,  patrons  and 
school  officers  work  together  for  the  advancement  of  their  schools, 
and  the  work  done  in  those  districts  is  most  gratifying  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  public  schools.  Superintendent  Porter  labored 
diligently  for  six  years  in  the  public  schools  of  our  county,  and  the 
schools  under  his  management,  as  well  as  under  the  management 
of  former  superintendents,  have  had  a  steady  growth,  increasing  in 
number  and  efficiency.  When  making  my  official  visits  to  the 
schools  I  found  most  of  them  doing  very  satisfactory  work.  The 
school  houses  as  a  rule  were  in  good  condition.  The  wails  of  many 
were  nicely  decorated  with  suitable  school  pictures  and  with  draw- 
ings and  other  work  done  by  the  pupils.  Most  of  our  school  houses 
are  in  good  condition,  only  a  few  old  dingy  houses  remain  to  point 
out  the  kind  of  school  houses  used  in  the  early  history  of  our  county. 
Good  buildings  are  rapidly  taking  the  places  of  these  old  ones  and 
it  will  not  be  long  until  we  can  boast  of  having  good  school  houses 
throughout  the  entire  county. 

Examinations. 

During  the  year  twenty-five  public  examinations  were  held.  In 
all,  five  hundred  thirty-seven  applicants  were  examined.  Four  hun- 
dred twenty-eight  were  successful  and  received  provisional  certifi- 
cates. One  hundred  nine  applicants  failed  to  make  the  required 
grade  and  were  rejected.  Almost  three  hundred  of  those  who  re- 
ceived provisional  certificates  taught  during  the  year.  Many  of  them 
did  efficient  work,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  very  near  future 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  teachers  of  Fayette  county  will  hold 
certificates  ranking  higher  than  the  provisional. 
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County  Course  of  Study. 

A  few  veins  ago  the  writer  was  a  member  of  a  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  school  directors  of  the  county,  the  duty  of  winch 
Committee  was  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  for  the  district  schools 
and  (o  make  provision  lor  the  grading  of  the  same.  The  report  of 
that  committee  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  directors  at  one 
of  their  annual  meetings  in  Uniontown.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
school  boards  of  the  various  districts,  together  with  their  teachers, 
would  set  to  work  to  grade  their  schools.  This  was  done  only  in 
a  few  townships;  others  neglecting  or  refusing  to  give  the  matter 
careful  consideration.  The  districts  in  which  the  schools  wen- 
graded  are  doing  good  work.  Each  year  these  districts  in  all  turn 
out  from  ten  to -twenty  young  people  who  have  completed  the  course 
of  study.  In  some  of  the  districts  commencement  exercises  were 
held.  The  people  are  interested  in  these  exercises  and  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  graded  system  is  rapidly  growing.  It  is  my 
intention  to  put  forth  a  strong  effort  to  have  all  the  schools  of  the 
county  graded  during  the  coming  year. 

New  Houses. 

The  following  districts  erected  new  houses  during  the  year:  Bull- 
skin  township,  one  house,  one  room;  Georges  township,  one  house, 
one  room;  Henry  Clay  township,  one  house,  one  room;  North  Union 
township,  annex,  one  room;  Springhill  township,  one  house,  one 
room;  Springfield  township,  one  house, .two  rooms;  Washington  town- 
ship, one  house,  three  rooms. 

Dunbar  township  erected  a  first  class  four-room  brick  building 
at  Pechin  Station.  This  is  one  of  the  best  houses  of  its  kind  in  the 
county.  It  takes  the  place  of  two  old  houses,  furnishes  two  new 
rooms  and  gives  advantages  for  grading. 

Upper  Tyrone  township  erected  a  fine  brick  building  at  Everson, 
at  a  cost  of  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  This  is  the  best  six-room 
house  in  the  county.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  poorest  four-room 
house  the  writer  ever  saw. 

Visitations. 

On  account  of  bad  health  I  found  it  impossible  to  visit  all  of  the 
schools  myself.  About  one  hundred  schools  wrere  visited  by  ex- 
Superintendent  E.  F.  Porter.  Three  hundred  thirty  were  visited  by 
the  superintendent.  A  few  schools  received  tw7o  visits.  In  all  the 
schools  received  four  hundred  forty-two  visits  from  the  superintend- 
ent during  the  year.  Three  hundred  thirty-five  schools  were  visited 
by  directors.     Ninety-seven  schools  were  not  visited  by  directors 
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at  all.  In  some  districts  I  find  schools  that  have  not  had  a  visit 
from  a  school  director  for  years,  and  these  schools  are  not  expecting 
any  visits  for  years  to  come.  The  directors  of  Connellsville  town- 
ship made  more  visits  to  their  schools  during  the  year  than  any 
other  two  boards  in  the  county  made  to  theirs. 

County  Institute. 

Tbe  greatest  educational  event  of  the  year  was  the  county  insti- 
tute. It  is  no  longer  possible  to  find  a  building  in  the  county  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  people  who  wish  to  attend  these  an- 
nual meetings.  We  aim  to  have  only  practical  instruction  during 
the  day  sessions  and  high  grade  entertainments  for  the  evening  ses- 
sions. The  very  best  people  available  were  employed  for  this  year's 
county  institute. 

The  names  of  the  day  instructors  follow :  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.;  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  Dr.  Robt.  A. 
Armstrong,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.;  Hon.  W.  W.  Ste'tson,  Augusta, 
Me.;  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Noss,  California,  Pa.;  Prof.  E.  F.  Porter,  Browns- 
ville, Pa.  The  music  was  in  charge  of  Prof.  S.  W.  Mountz,  Chicago, 
111.  The  soloists  were  Miss  Marcella  Rose  Flautt,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.;  Miss  Clara  Phillippi,  Uniontown,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Marie  Hester,  Mor- 
gantown, W.  Va.;  Miss  Rose  Callaghan,  Connellsville,  Pa.  The  even- 
ing entertainers  were  Dr.  Thomas  McClary,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  The 
Oxford  Musical  Club,  Boston,  Mass.;  Gov.  Robt.  L.  Taylor,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Phelps  Leland,  Chicago,  111. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  valuable  aid  and  courteous  treatment;  the  directors,  teach- 
ers and  patrons  for  their  support  and  earnest  assistance;  the  public 
press  for  full  and  accurate  reports  of  the  county  institute  and  other 
educational  meetings,  and  in  a  special  manner  I  desire  to  offer  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  Department,  to  the  directors,  to  the  teachers,  to 
those  who  aided  me  in  my  work,  and  to  all  other  broad  minded,  kind 
hearted  school  people  for  their  great  forbearance  during  my  recent 
illness. 
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FOREST  COUNTY— E.  E.  Stitzinger. 


Forest  county,  being  comparatively  a  newly  settled  county,  I  pre- 
sume more  noticeable  improvements  have  been  made  in  her  schools 
in  the  last  twenty-three  years  than  in  counties  whose  settlements  are 
more  remote.  The  same  is  true  in  different  sections  of  the  county. 
The  advancement  in  education,  as  in  all  other  lines,  is  most  conspic- 
nous  in  the  newest  settled  districts;  those  which  now  have  the  great- 
est number  of  schools  and  in  some  instances,  at  least,  the  best  ones, 
had  the  fewest  and  in  all  probability  the  poorest  ones  in  lsTT.  Then 
Howe  township  and  Jenks  township  each  had  four  schools,  now  they 
have  fourteen  and  seventeen  respectively,  the  latter  including  a  high 
school;  while  Harmony  township  and  Tionesta  township  which  now 
have  nine  schools  each,  were  then  with  respect  to  number  of  schools 
the  largest  in  the  county,  having  respectively  eight  and  seven. 

In  the  county  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 
from,,  forty-eight  to  ninety-four,  and  in  the  average  length  of  term 
from  about  six  to  seven  and  a  half  months.  Then  only  thirty  schools 
had  uniform  books;  now,  while  each  board  of  directors  makes  its 
own  selection  of  text-books,  the  books  throughout  each  district  are 
uniform.  According  to  the  report  of  1877  the  Bible  was  not  read  in 
a  single  school  in  the  county,  but  our  last  report  makes  the  excellent, 
showing  that  there  were  only  three  schools  in  the  entire  county  in 
which  the  Bible  was  not  read.  While  the  schools  in  some  districts 
have  a  better  supply  of  school  apparatus  than  those  of  other  dis- 
tricts, and  while  there  is  occasionally  a  difference  in  this  respect 
even  in  the  schools  of  the  same  district,  practically  speaking,  all  the 
schools  are  well  supplied;  then  only  twenty-one  were  reported  to 
have  been  sufficiently  furnished  with  proper  material  for  promoting 
the  school  work.  There  also  has  been  marked  progress  in  the  graded 
schools.  In  1877  there  were  but  three  graded  schools,  or  1-16  of 
the  whole  number;  in  the  time  intervening  between  then  and  now 
the  number  has  been  increased  to  twenty-nine,  or  almost  1-3  of  the 
whole  number  of  schools  in  the  county. 

Recently  an  effort  has  been  made  to  place  libraries  in  all  of  our 
schools  and  in  a  measure,  at  least,  this  endeavor  has  been  crowned 
with  success.  There  are  now  sixteen  libraries  in  the  schools  rang- 
ing from  eight  to  six  hundred  volumes  each,  and  containing  a  total  of 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighteen  volumes.  Besides  this,  al- 
most every  school  is  furnished  with  at  least  one  good  dictionary,  and 
twenty-six  have  cyclopedias  ranging  from  a  four-vol.  to  a  fifteen- 
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vol.  set,  with  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-live  volumes;  while 
in  '77  there  was  not  a  library  nor  a  cyclopedia  in  any  of  the  schools 
and  but  very  few  had  dictionaries. 

In  1877  there  were  two  log  school  houses  in  the  county  and  not 
one  first  class  house  is  reported.  Now  throughout  the  county  many 
of  the  buildings  are  first  class,  with  the  number  of  this  grade  of 
houses  increasing  yearly,  and  there  are  few  which  are  not  well 
suited  to  their  particular  uses'.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this:  while 
there  are  school  buildings  in  the  county  which  are  not  what  one 
would  term  first  class,  they  usually  are  where  the  population  is 
not  permanently  established,  as  in  lumber  camps,  etc.;  where  in  a 
few  years  at  most  the  industry  which  furnishes  the  employment 
must  of  a  necessity  cease  for  lack  of  material,  and  the  inhabitants 
remove  to  other  localities.  To  erect  fine  buildings  in  such  places 
would  be  a  very  extravagant  use  of  the  school  funds;  and  houses 
which  will  very  well  supply  the  immediate  demand  are  usually  built, 
more  attention  being  given  to  immediate  comfort  and  use  than  to 
durability  or  beauty.  If,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  erect 
school  buildings  in  places  where  the  settlement  is  permanent,  school 
boards  generally  act  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  a  matter  of  economy 
to  build  well;  as  a  result  spacious  school  houses,  which  are  models 
for  beauty,  convenience,  comfort  and  durability  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  county.  Much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  heating, 
lighting  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms  as  well  as  to  the  many  other 
essentials,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  directors  who  contemplate  build- 
ing to  visit  places  where  the  most  modern  buildings  are  located  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  information  as  to  the  best  plans  for  school 
houses  and  'the  most  economical  method  of  furnishing  them.  The 
results  of  this  care  and  business-like  method  of  dealing  with  the 
school  problem  are  most  gratifying,  as  hardly  a  school  room  can  be 
found  in  the  county  which  is  not  furnished  with  seats  which  are 
both  comfortable  and  durable,  being  as  far  as  possible  fitted  to  the 
size  of  the  child  instead  of  fitting  the  child  to  the  seat,  according 
to  the  old  plan. 

Slate  blackboards  of  good  quality  and  sufficient  quantity  are  also 
found  in  every  school  house,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  one  might 
visit  every  school  in  the  county  without  seeing  one  blackboard  of 
good  quality.  A  few  of  the  buildings  have  a  regular  system  of 
heating  and  ventilating,  which  makes  it  possible  to  entirely  change 
the  air  in  the  room  in  a  very  short  time.  How  different  from  the 
rooms  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  all  the  fresh  air  which 
made  its  way  into  the  room  came  through  the  chinks  in  the  wall 
or  the  cracks  in  the  floor;  and  when  during  the  cold  days  the  chil- 
dren were  compelled  to  crowd  around  the  stove  roasting  one  side, 
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while  ilic  oilier  one  was  freezing,  ;in<l  frequently  changing  their  posi 
lioii  in  an  attempt,  at  least,  to  maintain  an  average  of  temperature. 

While  improvements  along  other  lines  have  been  very  prominent, 
in  no  other  part  of  the  school  machinery  has  there  been  more 
noticeable  ami  more  important  advancement  in  the  teaching  forces. 
In  1877  just  one  normal  graduate  was  employed  to  teach  in  our 
schools,  and  but  fourteen  others  had  ever  attended  a  normal  school. 
It  affords  me  pleasure  to  report  that  during  our  last  school  year 
thirty-eight  normal  and  two  college  graduates  taught  in  this  county, 
and  only  seventeen  of  our  teachers  had  never  attended  a  normal 
school.  There  were  also  eleven  teachers  who  held  permanent,  and 
four  who  held  professional  certificates,  making  a  grand  total  of  58 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  teaching  force,  teachers  who  were  either  grad- 
uates or  held  the  higher  grade  certificates. 

Another  feature  that  may  be  of  iuterest,  is-  the  improvement  in 
the  salaries  of  teachers.  In  1881  the  average  salary  was  $25.44,  and 
in  1899  it  was  $34.71;  an  increase  of  about  3G  1-3  per  cent.  'A  nota- 
ble fact  is  that  the  districts  which  pay  the  best  salaries  secure,  as 
a  general  thing,  the  best  qualified  teachers. 

Two  high  schools  were  established  in  1896;  the  one  at  Tionesta  and 
the  other  at  Marienville.  These  schools  each  have  a  strong  three 
years'  course  and  have  been  doing  very  good  work.  They  should  be 
well  patronized  as  they  offer  to  those  in  their  immediate  vicinities 
an  opportunity  to  get  an  education  at  very  much  less  expense  than 
if  it  were  obtained  away  from  home.  May  the  time  soon  come  when 
each  township  will  have  a  high  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Legislature  may  soon  see  its  way  clear  to  make  the  appropriation 
for  township  high  schools,  which  was  intended  when  provision  was 
made  for  establishing  these  schools,  so  that  those  which  have  been 
making  a  struggle  for  existence  may  receive  the  help  that  they  so 
much  need,  and  others  may  be  established. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  have  a  uniform  course  of  study 
throughout  the  county,  but  with  little  success.  Only  one  town- 
ship has  adopted  a  course  of  study,  and  aside  from  the  schools  of 
Marienville  and  Tionesta,  it  is  the  only  place  in  the  county  where  a 
course  of  study  is  used.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  uniform  course  of 
study  would  be  a  step  in  advance,  and  trust  that  ere  long  something 
definite  and  in  the  right  direction  may  be  done  in  this  respect. 

About  fifteen  educational  meetings,  including  the  county  teach- 
ers' institute,  were  held  during  the  year.  The  latter  was  held  at 
Marienville,  and  was  a  remarkable  success,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  were  somewhat  unfortunate  in  some  respects.  A  diphtheria 
scare  kept  thirty-seven  teachers  from  the  institute.  This  was  a 
direct  loss  to  the  teachers,  and  indirectly  a  loss  to  every  pupil  of  the 
thirty-seven  school^.     Then  Dr.  Murphy,  one  of  our  lecturers,  having 
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become  ill  very  suddenly,  was  compel  led  to  cancel  his  engagement 
with  us, and  to  make  matters  still  worse, the  Boston  Stars,  the  concert 
company  which  was  employed  to  give  an  entertainment,  failed  to 
make  railroad  connections  and  consequently  disappointed  us.  But, 
having  employed  more  talent  than  usual,  we  were  able  to  substitute, 
and  had  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  week.  Prof.  E.  B.  Bryan, 
Prof.  W.  W.  Pfrimmer.  Prof.  G.  F.  Arps,  and  Prof.  A.  J.  Mooney 
were  present  and  rendered  excellent  services  during  the  entire  week; 
Miss  Emma  Leffler,  Prof.  W.  A.  Beer,  and  Dr.  Lou.  J.  Beauchamp 
assisted  for  a  shorter  period. 

In  each  of  five  townships,  viz.,  Barnett,  Greene,  Harmony,  Hickory 
and  Kingsley,  the  teachers  organized  for  local  institute  work,  and 
fourteen  institutes,  which  were  very  interesting  and  beneficial  to 
those  who  took  part  in  them,  were  the  results  of  their  efforts. 

The  high  schools  of  Tionesta  and  Marienville  each  closed  with 
appropriate  exercises  again  this  year.  In  Tionesta,  there  were  eight 
graduates  and  the  commencement  exercises  were  rendered  entirely 
by  local  talent;  in  Marienville  there  were  eleven  graduates  and  the 
commencement  exercises  consisted  of  a  sermon  and  a  lecture  by  the 
president  of  Mount  Union  College,  a  lecture  by  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Bucknell  University,  and  an  evening  entertainment  by  the 
graduating  class. 

The  historical  report  of  1877  was  written  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Brockway, 
then  superintendent  of  the  county.  Since  then  the  office  has  been 
filled  by  Supt.  J.  E.  Hillard,  who  was  elected  in  1881  and  served 
two  terms.  He  was  succeeded  by  Supt.  G.  W.  Kerr,  who  was  elected 
in  1887,  and  wThen  in  the  last  year  of  his  third  term  suddenly  died. 
His  sister,  Miss  Agnes  Kerr,  was  appointed  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  to  complete  the  unexpired  term. 

In  submitting  this  report,  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude 
to  any  one  who  in  any  way  aided  in  pushing  forward  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  county.  This  includes  the  Department,  from 
whom  valuable  suggestions  and  counsel  have  been  received  whenever 
requested. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY— W.   F.  Zumbro. 


As  this  report  is  to  be  an  epitome  of  the  school  work  of  our 
county  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  that  portion  of  it  referring 
to  the  work  of  the  year  just  closed  must,  of  necessity,  be  very 
brief. 
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Never  before,  wo  believe,  have  our  schools  been  so  seriously  inter- 
ii  red  with  on  account  of  irregular  attendance  as  has  been  the  case 
the  past  year.  Measles  seemed  to  be  king  and  ruled  with  tyrannous 
hand  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  even  to  the  most  isolated  and 
remote  precincts  of  his  dominion.  In  quite  a  number  of  districts 
the  schools  were  obliged  to  close  for  a  time  in  consequence  of  his 
oppressive  rule,  and  in  those  localities  where  the  schools  were  kept 
in  operation  in  defiance  of  his  mandates,  the  percentage  of  attend- 
ance dwindled  to  a  very  low  mark. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  unavoidable  hindrances,  the  prog- 
ress of  our  schools  was  quite  commendable.  The  graduating  class 
in  the  country  districts,  numbering  ninety-two,  was  larger  than  at 
any  time  since  1897,  and  the  percentage  of  failures  was  considerably 
less  than  it  has  been  since  the  graded  system  was  established.  The 
work  submitted  by  these  young  people  was  excellent  and  the  marks 
of  many  were  well  along  the  uineties. 

Seven  new  houses  were  built  during  the  year,  viz:  Two  in  Guil- 
ford and  one  in  each  of  the  following  districts,  Fannett,  Greene, 
Peters,  Quiney  and  Washington.  Three  of  these  houses  were  for 
graded  schools.  The  one  at  Duffield,  in  Guilford,  and  that  at  Wayne, 
in  Washington,  are  large  twro-story  brick  buildings,  with  furnace 
attachments  and  well  ventilated.  The  other  houses  built  take  the 
place  of  old  ones  no  longer  fit  for  school  purposes. 

One  house,  at  Mongul,  in  Southampton  district,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  January. 

The  county  institute  was  well  attended  and  its  sessions  were  espe- 
cially interesting  and  inspiring.  Dr.  Schaeft'er's  address  on  "The 
Oregon  Country,"  w7as  considered  by  many  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive ever  delivered  at  our  institute. 

The  local  institute  work  of  the  year  was  carried  on  with  vigor 
and  enthusiasm,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  meetings  were 
largely  attended  by  teachers,  directors  and  the  general  public.  Hon. 
Henry  Houck,  of  the  School  Department,  and  Prof.  F.  H.  Green, 
of  West  Chester,  assisted  in  two  of  these  meetings  and  delivered 
interesting  lectures. 

During  the  year  just  closed,  we  were  called  on  to  mourn  the 
death  of  one  of  our  most  alive,  earnest  young  teachers,  Mr.  Isaac 
A.  Wiesner,  of  Washington  district.  Mr.  Wiesner  taught  a  few- 
weeks  in  the  fall,  but  was  forced  to  resign  his  position,  and  on 
March  24th  was  called  upon  to  answer  the  dread  summons. 

With  these  few  brief  items  as  introductory,  we  pass  now  to  the 
pleasant  task  assigned  us  by  the  Department,  of  attempting  a  con- 
densed history  of  the  school  work  of  our  county  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  To  bring  this  within  the  scope  of  the  proper  limits  of  a 
report,  seems  to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  task. 
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Twenty-five  years  ago  the  writer  was  a  twelve-year  old  lad,  at- 
tending one  of  the  rural  ungraded  schools  of  the  county,  and  very 
often  did  he  hear  from  the  lips  of  parents  and  older  people,  of  the 
splendid  opportunities  and  advantages  that  were  afforded  to  the 
children  of  that  day  in  comparison  with  the  chances  they  had  when 
they  went  to  school;  and  it  is  that  same  story,  with  slightly  varied 
phraseology,  that  we  tell  to  our  boys  and  girls  to-day.  Then  we 
heard  of  eight-cornered  log  school  houses  and  high  desks  and  slab 
benches;  frowning  masters,  with  tough  birch  rod,  were  cited  as 
strong  incentives  to  urge  the  weary  loiterer  upward  and  onward 
to  purely  intellectual  heights. 

When  we  were  boys,  however,  these  things  were  rapidly  taking 
their  departure,  and  only  occasionally  did  we  know  of  their  use  in 
the  school  room  from  actual  observation  and  experience.  The  old 
order  of  things  was  giving  way  to  newer  and  better  methods  and 
appliances,  and  we  were  more  fortunate  in  many  ways  than  were 
our  fathers. 

And  yet,  the  old-time  school-master,  in  his  uncouth  way,  and  amid 
his  rude  and  uncomfortable  surroundings,  did  a  noble  work.  The 
men  of  to-day,  prominent  in  all  departments  of  the  world's  busy 
life,  are,  in  large  measure,  the  products  of  his  handiwork.  What 
the  girls  and  boys  of  the  next  generation  shall  be,  remains  to  be 
seen,  and  will  be  known  only  when  the  teachers  of  to-day  shall  be 
regarded  as  "back  numbers"  and  a  still  newer,  and  we  hope,  better 
order  of  things  is  established. 

In  the  past  twenty-five  years  Franklin  county  has  had  some  most 
excellent  teachers,  who  performed  their  duty,  as  they  saw  it,  nobly 
and  well.  Happy,  indeed,  will  it  be  with  us,  if  in  1925  a  list  can 
be  prepared,  containing  our  names  as  those  who  have  taught  as  well. 

Permit  us  to  name,  trom  memory,  some  of  those  who  adorned  their 
profession  twentj^-five  years  ago,  "whose  works"  now  "do  follow 
them."  They  have  joined  the  silent  majority  across  the  river,  but 
their  memory  will  always  be  cherished  by  those  whom  they  taught. 
They  are  now  enjoying  the  well-earned  rest  from  their  labors,  while 
fond  memory  weaves  for  them  a  chaplet  of  honor  and  of  glory.  In 
this  list  we  call  to  mind  J.  Weagley  and  Thos.  R.  Gilland,  of  Antrim; 
W.  A.  Reed  and  Mrs.  M.  K.  Detrich,  of  Greencastle;  John  W.  De- 
Haven  and  Abijah  Hall,  of  Greene;  Fred.  T.  Snyder,  of  Guilford; 
David  Raff  and  D.  C.  Ward,  of  Hamilton;  John  B.  Kauffman  and 
E.  K.  Lehman,  of  Letterkenny;  Andrew  McElwain,  of  Metal;  John 
P.  Shearer,  of  Fannett;  J.  A.  Hashinger  and  W.  A.  Elder,  of  Mercers- 
burg;  John  W.  Coble  and  J.  Calvin  Deatrich,  of  St.  Thomas. 

Some  of  these  may  have  stopped  teaching  before  the  year  1874, 
but  their  names  have  been  household  words  among  the  teaching 
fraternity  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  good  influences 
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that  have  come  down  to  us  from  their  work  in  the  school  room  call 
never  be  forgotten. 

Among  those  living,  who  were  actively  engaged  in  teaching  and 
who  did  good  service  twenty  live  years  ago,  we  can  recall  the  names 
of  I>.  S.  Barnhart,  John  W.  Kuhn,  Geo.  H.  Cook  and  Jacob  S.  Smith, 
of  Antrim;  Ceo.  W.  Baughman  and  S.  H.  Ely,  of  Greencastle;  B.  H. 
Ocker,  of  Greene;  I.  James  SchafT,  .John  15.  Hege,  C.  C.  Snyder,  J. 
Amos  Miller  and  David  Wingerd,  of  Guilford;  B.  F.  Newton  and 
H.  G.  Worthington,  of  Letterkenny;  T.  (J.  Zarger,  Tiras  Enterline, 
F.  L.  Raff,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Rush  Gillan,  of  St.  Thomas;  Chas.  H. 
Richards,  W.  M.  Byers,  L.  J).  Burkholder,  N.  P.  Martin,  of  Peters; 
Cyrus  Reed,  of  Southampton;  John  W.  Brown,  J.  A.  Wolfkill  and 
J.  A.  Potter,  of  Washington;  A.  B.  Stoler,  of  Waynesboro.  These 
have  branched  off  into  other  departments  of  activity,  and  yet  not 
one  of  them  can  lose  his  identity  as  a  teacher.  Each  bears  the 
stamp  that  has  been  placed  upon  him  and  will  till  the  end  of  life. 

There  were  still  teaching  in  our  county  last  term,  twenty  teachers, 
who  have  been  in  the  work  continuously  for  twenty-five  years  and 
upward.  This  list  includes  W.  H.  Swigert,  J.  Shuman,  Ada  M. 
Hemminger  and  Geo.  H.  Carbaugh,  of  Antrim;  L.  J.  Wolf,  C.  S. 
Barr,  O.  C.  Hamsher,  H.  A.  Bitner  and  Lizzie  Etter,  of  Greene;  T. 
W.  Cashman,  of  Guilford;  D.  B.  Kline,  of  Montgomery;  J.  C.  Hig- 
gins  and  John  S.  Gift,  of  Peters;  C.  0.  Funk  and  Ezra  Wile,  of 
Quincy;  D.  C.  Morrison,  of  Southampton;  J.  C.  Kriner,  of  Wash- 
ington; H.  A.  Disert  and  L.  F.  Benchoff,  of  Waynesboro. 

From  the  School  Report  of  1873  (and  that  is  the  only  one  I  have 
near  to  the  time  within  the  scope  of  the  period  of  which  we  write), 
we  glean  some  items  of  information  that  may  be  interesting,  and 
from  which  we  may  be  able  to  make  a  few  comparisons  to  show 
whether  the  marker  on  the  educational  dial-plate  is  moving  for- 
ward, or  whether  it  is  moving  backward. 

This  report  shows  at  that  time  there  were  in  our  county  outside 
of  Chambersburg,  two  hundred  and  thirty  schools  with  an  average 
attendance  of  forty-three  pupils  to  a  school  and  a  general  percentage 
of  attendance  of  seventy-one  To-day  we  have  three  hundred  and  ten 
schools,  averaging  thirty-six-  pupils  to  a  schools,  and  under  favora- 
ble conditions,  a  percentage  of  attendance  of  ninety-two.  Then  the 
number  of  school  children  was  9,846;  the  year  just  closed  shows 
an  attendance  of  more  than  11,000  pupils.  Then  we  had  but  few 
graded  schools  outside  of  our  larger  towns;  to-day  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  schools  of  the  county  are  graded  schools,  and  instead 
of  finding  them  only  in  our  towns  and  larger  villages,  we  find  them 
at  many  points  in  hamlets  and  in  country  districts. 

We  can  point  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  advancement 
made  in  this  direction  within  the  past  few  years.     There  is  to-day, 
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scarcely  a  child  in  Peters,  Quincy,  Washington,  Guilford  or  Greene 
townships,  that  has-  not  access  to  a  graded  school.  The  school 
houses  at  Alto  Dale,  Monterey,  Plain  Hill,  Cove  Gap,  Ft.  Loudon, 
Concord,  Middleburg  and  many  other  places  outside  our  larger 
towns  show  a  progressive  spirit  on  the  part  of  our  people,  and  are 
a  hopeful  sign  for  better  schools  in  the  next  decade. 

In  the  year  1873  the  total  receipts  for  school  and  building  pur- 
poses, from  all  sources,  was  $76,569.20,  including  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  State,  which  was  $5,654.32.  The 'report  of  1899 
shows  total  receipts,  for  all  purposes,  $150,489.62,  of  which  amount 
there  was  received  from  the  State  $57,627.97.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  average  tax  rate  in  the  county  for  school  and  building 
purposes  was  almost  5}  mills,  about  LJ  mills  higher  than  it  is  now. 
Then  Greencastle  paid  the  highest  tax  rate  in  the  county,  18  mills 
on  the  dollar;  to-day  Waynesboro  pays  the  highest,  12  mills  on  the 
dollar. 

One  thing  that  is  very  noticeable  in  our  comparisons  and  that 
does  not  indicate  progress — one  that  seems  to  point  a  backward 
movement  of  the  indicator — is  the  fact  that  teachers'  salaries  have 
decreased.  Our  teachers  to-day  are  receiving  less  pay  per  month 
than  did  the  teachers  twenty-five  years  ago. 

When  we  remember  that  the  tax  rate  has  decreased,  and  the 
State  contributes  to  our  county  ten  times  as  much  money  now 
as  she  did  then,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  teachers  have  not  re- 
ceived their  proportionate  share,  at  least,  of  the  State's  aid.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  appropriation  was  reduced?  And  when  we 
remember  too,  that  more  is  expected  from  our  teachers  in  the  way 
of  higher  scholastic  attainments,  the  whole  business  resolves  itself 
into  an  affair  nothing  short  of  gross  injustice.  Surely  the  teachers 
earn  as  much  to-day  as  they  did  then,  if  they  are  at  all  able  to  teach. 
Machinery  may  have  decreased  the  price  of  common  labor;  ma- 
chinery cannot  take  the  place  of  the  true  teacher. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  190  male  teachers  employed 
and  47  female  teachers;  to-day  there  are  172  male  teachers  and  146 
female  teachers  engaged  in  the  work.  The  number  of  males  has 
thus  decreased  ten  per  cent,  while  the  females  have  gained  two 
hundred  and  ten  per  cent.  The  "school-master"  seems  to  be  giving 
way  to  the  "school-ma'am"  at  a  rather  rapid  rate.  At  that  time  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  teachers  held  provisional  certificates,  and 
to  be  the  holder  of  a  permanent  or  professional  was  ample  assur- 
ance that  the  happy  possessor  thereof  was  looked  up  to  with  feelings 
of  reverence  and  awe  by  those  less  fortunate  ones  in  the  lower 
ranks.  Normal  diplomas  were  scarcely  thought  of;  indeed  the  nor- 
mal school  in  our  district  was  just  started,  and  had  not  yet  begun 
to  turn  out  graduates  as  she  is  doing  to-day  by  the  hundreds  an- 
nually.    To-day  more  than  one-third  of  our  teachers  are  graduates 
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of  a  normal  school,  and  are  doing  a  work  that  reflects  credil  on  them- 
selves and  the  normal  school  system. 

The  county  institute  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  just  stepping 
out  of  childhood  into  youth.  From  a  boy  of  nineteen,  then,  the 
county  institute  has  grown  to  he  a  man  of  forty  six,  and  healthy  lias 
been  his  growth.  Then  the  court  house  was  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  all  that  desired  to  attend,  with  any  number  of  vacant 
chairs'  besides;  today  there  is  not  a  room  in  the  county  nearly  large 
enough  to  give  admittance  to  those  who  are  interested.  The  county 
institute  is  now  regarded  as  the  great  educational  event  of  the 
year,  and  the  third  Monday  of  November  in  each  year  witnesses  a 
general  pilgrimage  to  the  county  seat,  by  teachers,  directors,  parents 
and  pupils. 

The  local  institutes  have  largely  supplanted  the  work  formerly 
done  by  the  teachers  in  this  annual  gathering,  while  the  time  now 
is  largely  devoted  to  instruction  given  by  the  leading  educational 
men  of  our  State  and  country,  and  lecturers  of  national  reputation 
hold  the  boards  for  the  evening  sessions. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place.  The  minimum  school  term  has 
increased  from  five  to  seven  months;  the  science  of  teaching  is  re- 
ceiving attention  along  with  the  art;  the  moral  nature  of  the  pupils 
is  nurtured  and  fostered  along  with  the  intellectual  side  of  his- 
being;  free  text-books  have  taken  their  place  in  the  free  school 
system;  the  law  now  says  "you  must  go  to  school,"  rather  than 
"you  may  go;"  we  are  trying  to  reduce  our  teaching  to  a  system 
as  was  never  done  under  the  old  regime;  the  coal  stove  has  super- 
seded the  long  wood  ten-plate  stove,  indeed,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
steam  and  hot  air  have  taken  the  place  of  both;  patent  furniture 
now  graces  every  school  liouse  in  the  county,  except  eight,  and  slate 
blackboards  take  the  place  of  wood  and  plaster;  the  higher  branches 
are  being  taught  in  many  of  the  rural  schools,  and  school  libraries, 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias  and  globes  are  being  introduced  rapidly; 
township  high  schools  are  being  discussed  at  the  country  cross- 
roads, and  taken,  all  in  all,  there  has  been  progress  and  not  retro- 
gression. 

The  next  stroke  on  the  great  clock  of  time  will  ring  out  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  twentieth,  with 
its  unexplored  caverns  and  its  unknown  secrets.  What  shall  it  have 
in  store  for  us?  In  all  probability,  those  who  succeed  us  on  the 
stage  of  action  shall  wonder  what  sort  of  a  slow  plodding  people 
we  were  anyway.  They  will  look  back  on  these  glorious  times  of 
ours  from  their  more  elevated  educational  position  with  the  same 
degree  of  wonder  and  astonishment  as  we  now  view  the  times  that 
are  gone,  when  the  people  never  heard  of  wireless  telegraphy,  liquid 
air,  X-rays  and  talking  machines.     We  live  in  a  fast  age;  the  next 
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generation  will  live  in  a  faster  one.  The  educational  forces  must 
keep  up  with  the  procession,  if  our  liberties  and  our  institutions  are 
to  be  in  any  degree  secure.  Great  problems  are  before  us  for  our 
solution  and  well  may  we  sometimes  stop  and  inquire,  "Who  will 
be  equal  for  these  things?"  What  the  future  is  to  be  for  our 
children  depends  largely  upon  the  schools  of  to-day,  for  in  them  are 
all  the  embryo  members  of  the  church,  of  society  and  of  the  State. 


FULTON  COUNTY— Clem  Chestnut. 


In  this,  my  seventh  annual  report,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  any 
history  of  school  affairs  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  except 
what  has  come  under  my  personal  observation,  as  not  a  figure,  word 
or  line  in  the  shape  of  a  record  came  into  my  possession,  except  the 
register  for  annual  district  reports  for  the  years  1891  and  1892. 
Whether  my  predecessors  kept  any  records  or  not  I  cannot  say.  My 
successor,  I  hope,  will  fare  better  in  this  respect. 

'My  first  attempt  in  the  line  of  school  work  dates  from  a  period 
twenty7-three  years  ago,  since  which  time  I  have  been  out  of  school 
work  one  term. 

I  do  not  think  our  body  of  teachers  of  the  past  term  numbered  a 
single  individual  who  was  teaching  when  the  writer  began. 

Some  of  my  early  colleagues  have  crossed  the  silent  river;  many 
have  established  homes  of  their  own;  not  a  few  have  reached  high 
official  station  here  and  elsewhere;  but  none  are  doing  more  im- 
portant work  than  those  who  are  conscientious  teachers  in  the 
school  room. 

Many  of  our  most  progressive  directors  were  formerly  teachers, 
and  their  influence  is  felt  in  every  district  which  they  serve. 

The  writer  cannot  help  a  feeling  of  regret  that  he  did  not  have  the 
same  educational  chances  pupils  now  have,  nor  a  feeling  of  sorrow 
when  remembering  at  least  a  part  of  the  years  he  was  trying  to 
teach. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  there  were  elements  of  strength  in  the 
work  of  the  old-time  teachers  who  have  taught  and  that  there  are 
elements  of  weakness  in  the  work  of  too  many  of  us  at  this  day. 
We  should  aim  to  cultivate  stability  of  character  and  tenacity  of 
purpose^  along  with  intellectual  power.  The  value  of  hard,  persist 
ent,  intelligent  drill  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  by  all 
teachers. 
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We  believe  thai  l  here  is  on  the  pari  of  teachers  an  increased  de- 
votion to  duty. 

Length  of  term  has  increased  from  five  months  to  seven;  the  de- 
mands of  sensible  patrons  have  increased  several  hundred  per  cent.; 
the  State  appropriation  lias  increased  many  fold;  the  tax  rate 
has  been  decreased  to  almost  nothing  in  many  of  our  districts;  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  have  increased  many  fold;  but  to  the  ever- 
lasting shame  of 'the  fair  fame  of  our  county  be  it  said  that  but  a 
few,  if  any,  districts  have  increased  salaries  per  month,  while  some 
have  actually  decreased.  This  is  rank  injustice,  a  burning  shame 
and  a  financial  loss,  because  the  districts  paying  the  best  salaries 
in  proportion  to  their  wealth  have  the  greatest  material  prosperity. 

The  county  institute  has  been  changed  from  an  assemblage  of 
most  of  the  teachers  and  a  few  friends  of  education,  over  whose 
heads  theorists  talked  glibly  to  the  weariness  and  even  positive 
disgust  of  many,  into  a  working  body  in  which  the  teachers  do  a 
great  deal  of  the  work,  tending  to  develop  self-reliance  and  expres- 
sion, and  to  broaden  their  mental  and  professional  horizon,  supple- 
mented by  a  few  practical  instructors,  who  are  requested  to  get 
down  to  business  from  the  beginning.  The  institutes  are  now  looked 
forward  to  as  the  greatest  event  of  the  year. 

During  my  first  five  years  the  directors'  association  was  well 
attended.     The  last  two  years  it  has  been  ridiculously  small. 

In  the  past  ten  years  the  local  institutes  have  been  made  a  strong 
force  for  the  advancement  of  school  work  and  the  enlightening  of 
the  public.  During  last  term  too  many  of  our  districts  did  not 
keep  up  their  meetings  as  they  should. 

The  idea  of  a  school  library  has  taken  hold  of  many  progressive 
teachers  and  pupils.  A  number  of  our  teachers  secured  libraries 
for  their  schools  during  last  term.  Many  more  could  if  they  had 
made  an  earnest  attempt.  Of  course  the  idea  meets  with  oppo- 
sition from  some.  Some  through  ignorance  and  some  for  fear  it 
will  cost  them  a  few  cents.  Such  opposition  only  shows  it  to  be 
a  worthy  cause.     It  will  be  pressed  during  the  next  two  years. 

While  neither  time,  labor,  nor  expense  have  been  spared  during 
the  past  seven  years,  yet  there  are  many  discouraging  facts  which 
at  times  make  all  work  seem  in  vain.  Yet  when  the  present  system 
and  its  work  is  compared  with  that  of  years  ago  one  cannot  but 
feel  that  there  has  been  growth.  In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank 
all  earnest,  conscientious,  thorough  teachers,  all  live  and  progres- 
sive directors,  and  all  intelligent,  progressive  patrons  for  their  work, 
aid  and  sympathy. 
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GREENE   COUNTY— George  F.  Martin. 


In  closing  a  report  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
1877,  A.  P.  Silveus,  then  superintendent  of  this  county,  says:  "May 
the  time  speedily  come  when  every  enemy  of  the  school  system  shall 
become  its  friend,  when  ignorance  shall  give  place  to  intelligence, 
and  when  the  schools  shall  be  the  pride  and  the  hope  of  the  whole 
people." 

It  is  true  that  not  all  that  the  foregoing  expression  may  imply  has 
been  accomplished  to  the  extent  that  is  desired  by  the  alert  and 
earnest  supporters  of  our  system  of  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
looking  at  what  has  been  attempted,  and  with  a  fair  degree  of 
success  accomplished,  rather  than  contemplating  the  many  features 
of  our  school  system  yet  awaiting  more  perfect  development,  and 
one  is  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hope  expressed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  has,  in  a  measure  at  least,  been  realized.  The  enemies 
of  the  system  have  each  year  grown  fewer  in  number  until  they 
can  no  longer  bring  together  a  quorum;  intelligence  has  become  a 
general  condition;  the  common  school  system  has  become  engrafted 
into  the  full  confidence  of  the  masses,  and  the  schools  have  become, 
indeed,  the  pride  of  the  whole  people. 

School  Grounds  and  Houses. 

In  school  grounds  and  houses  a  very  marked  improvement  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  In  1877  there  were 
one  hundred  seventy-five  school  houses  in  the  county,  two  of  which 
were  log  houses.  Since  that  time  full}-  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
houses  then  in  use  have  been  replaced  by  new  houses,  and  twenty- 
five  additional  houses  have  been  built,  increasing  the  number  to  two 
hundred  in  1900. 

Of  the  one  hundred  seventy-five  houses  in  1877,  only  twelve  are 
reported  as  supplied  with  suitable  furniture,  while  one  hundred  sixty- 
three  are  reported  as  supplied  with  furniture  injurious  to  the  pupils. 
At  the  present  time  one  hundred  sixty-nine  of  the  two  hundred 
houses  are  supplied  with  the  latest  improved  furniture,  while  in 
the  remaining  thirty-one  the  furniture  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  best 
equipped  houses  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  Very  few  school  houses 
are  now  without  window  curtains,  slate  blackboards,  papered  or 
painted  walls,  adjustable  windows  and  some  wall  decoration.  In 
a  word,  the  houses  have  assumed  a  more  homelike  and  inviting 
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appearance,  all  of  which  have  an  influence  upon  the  moral  and 
aesthetic  nature  of  the  children  who  spend  the  greater  pari  of  the 
first  ten  years  of  school  life  within  their  walls. 

In  the  mat  lor  of  school  grounds  the  improvement  is  more  marked 
than  in  the  matter  of  houses.  From  the  report  already  referred  to 
it  is  Learned  that  there  were  then  no  school  grounds  in  the  county 
properly  improved.  At  the  present  time,  while  much  remains  to  In- 
done  to  bring  to  a  proper  standard  the  conditions  incident  to  en- 
vironment, a  large  number  of  the  school  grounds  of  the  county  are 
properly  located,  well  fenced,  covered  with  a  firm  sod,  supplied  with 
shade  trees  and  carefully  cared  for.  Indeed,  a  few  of  the  grounds 
are  veritable  little  parks.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  Waynesburg  school  building,  which,  in  their  varied 
beauty  and  elevating  tendencies,  are  a  monument  to  the  progressive 
interest  and  aesthetic  spirit  of  Waynesburg's  board  of  directors. 

Schools  and  Scholars. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  county  has  changed  from  one  hun- 
dred eighty-six  in  1ST7  to  two  hundred  twenty-four  in  1900,  being 
an  increase  of  twenty-and  four-tenths  per  cent. 

The  most  notable  gain  in  the  number  of  schools  is  found  in 
Waynesburg  borough  and  Bichhill  township,  each  of  which  gains 
seven  schools.  Next  in  order  is  Franklin  and  Springhill  townships 
with  a  gain  of  four  schools  each.  In  the  same  period  Dunkard 
and  Greene  townships  each  lose  one  school. 

The  increase  in  the  whole  number. of  pupils  enrolled  has  not  kept 
pace,  however,  with  the  gain  in  the  number  of  schools.  In  1877 
there  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  an  average  of  thirty-nine  pupils 
to  the  school,  and  a  total  of  7,211  in  the  county;  this  year  the 
average  to  the  school  is  thirty  three,  and  a  total  enrollment  of  7,414, 
being  a  gain  of  but  twro  and  eight-tenths  per  cent.  The  average 
daily  attendance  shows  a  gain  of  about  ten  per  cent. 

The  schools  have  growm  most,  however,  not  in  number,  not  in 
enrollment,  but  in  the  character  of  the  work  done,  and  in  intensity  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  in  that  clearer  insight  into 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  schools,  and  in  an  abiding  faith  in 
their  results,  on  the  part  of  the  whole  people. 

Teachers. 

In  the  teaching  force  of  the  county  at  the  present  time  are  to  be 
found  a  large  number  of  the  brightest  young  men  and  women  of  the 
county.  Among  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
in  school  work  is  the  lack  of  maturity  and  of  experience  on  the 
part  of  teachers.     So  long  as  these  conditions  exist  it  is  impossible 
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for  teachers  to  reach  the  degree  of  excellence  which  the  importance 
of  the  work  demands.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  question  whether  we 
are  any  in  advance  of  the  position  occupied  nearly  twenty-live 
years  ago. 

During  the  present  year  two  hundred  twenty-five  teachers  were 
employed;  one  hundred  thirty-seven  males,  and  eighty-eight  females. 
Of  this  number  fifty-six  had  never  had  any  previous  experience, 
sixty-seven  had  taught  but  one  year,  and  fifty-one  had  taught  five 
or  more  years.  Of  the  teachers  employed,  one  hundred  six  were 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

In  1877  there  were  employed  in  the  county  one  hundred  eighty-six 
teachers.  Of  this  number  twenty-seven  had  no  previous  experience, 
fifty-one  had  taught  one  year,  and  seventy-two  had  taught  five  or 
more  terms. 

Teachers'  Wages. 

While  teachers'  wages  are  still  much  lower  than  they  should  be 
for  good  teachers,  the  average  for  the  county  has  steadily  risen  since 
1877.  At  that  time  the  average  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  was- 
|29.85,  and  to  females  $26.74.  For  the  present  year  the  average 
wages  to  male  teachers  has  been  $35  and  to  females  $31. 

Though  in  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  wages  of  teachers 
has  increased  about  five  dollars  on  the  month,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  teachers'  wages  in  this  county  are  lower  than  in  the  counties 
surrounding  us,  and  that  teachers  receive  a  smaller  compensation 
for  teaching  than  the  effort  and  ability  required  in  teaching  will  win 
for  them  in  other  occupations.  Owing  to  this  fact  a  large  number 
of  the  most  earnest  and  progressive  teachers  of  the  county  have, 
from  time  to  time,  either  left  the  profession  for  more  lucrative  em- 
ployment or  have  accepted  positions  outside  the  county  where  higher 
wages  prevail.  This  constant  drain  upon  our  teaching  force  is 
largely  responsible  for  our  schools,  to  so  great  an  extent,  being  in 
1he  hands  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers.  In  the  interest  of 
the  boys  and  girls,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  wages  are  not  generally 
higher.  This  county  is  abundantly  able  to  pay  its  teachers  salaries 
equal  to  any  other  rural  county  of  the  State.  That  it  does  not 
do  so,  is  year  by  year  letting  our  best  teachers  go  to  other  fields  and 
robbing  the  children  of  the  county  of  a  sort  of  heritage  which  is 
justly  theirs. 

Local  Taxation  and  State  Appropriation. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  property  of  the  county  has  more  ihan  doubled,  while  the  rate 
of  taxation  has  decreased  more  than  one-half. 

In  round  numbers  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  the  county 
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for  school  and  building  purposes  in  1877  was  $39,000;  in  1900  it  was 
|38,000.     For  the  former  year  the  State  appropriation  was  $5,515, 

and  for  the  latter  $.'{4,179.80. 
In  the  former  year   the  amount   paid  for   teachers'   wages  was 

$2(>,4<il>,  and  in  the  latter  rear  with  two  months  Longer  term  and 
thirty-nine  more  teachers,  the  amount  was  $47,855.  The  other  ex- 
penses, such  as  fuel,  text-books,  supplies,  building  and  repairs,  will 
swell  the  total  to  something  like  ^7:;,()(i0.  To  provide  for  this  ex- 
penditure the  county  raises  by  local  taxation  about  a  thousand 
dollars  less  than  was  required  for  keeping  the  schools  in  operation 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

In  1899,  fourteen,  and  in  1900,  twrelve  of  the  twenty-three  school 
districts  of  the  county,  raised  less  money  for  school  and  building 
purposes  than  was  received  from  the  State  as  appropriation. 

It  does  seem,  considering  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  county, 
that  it  should  be  sufficiently  liberal  in  local  taxation  that  the  ends 
aimed  at  by  the  State  appropriation  might  be  more  fully  met. 

Colleges. 

Waynesburg  College  is  the  only  higher  institution  of  learning  re- 
maining in  the  county.  This  school  was  chartered  in  March,  1851; 
a  substantial  three-story  brick  building  was  erected,  and  the  first 
term  of  school  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  of  the  same 
year.  In  1875  the  friends  of  the  college  began  the  erection  of  a 
capacious  college  building,  beautiful  in  architecture  and  fully  adapt- 
ed to  all  the  wants  of  a  modern  college. 

From  that  time  to  1S99  the  college  was  constantly  handicapped 
by  debt,  but  throughout  its  whole  career  it  has  been  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  educational  interests  and  development  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

In  1899,  through  the  personal  effort  of  Reverend  J.  W.  McKay, 
aided  by  the  friends  of  the  college,  nearly  $30,000  was  raised  and  the 
college  freed  from  debt,  thus  enabling  it  to  retain  the  ground  already 
gained  and  greatly  enhancing  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

In  the  same  year  Reverend  A.  B.  Miller,  D.  D.,  who  had  been 
president  of  the  college  for  a  period  of  forty-one  years,  resigned,  and 
Reverend  J.  W.  McKay  was  elected  president  for  one  year. 

It  is  fitting  here  to  say,  that  to  Dr.  A.  B.  Miller  more  than  to  any 
other  one  man,  is  the  ultimate  success  of  the  college  due.  When 
days  were  dark  and  others  became  faint-hearted,  Dr.  Miller  still 
kept  his  courage  and  retained  an  abiding  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  college.  Ever  keeping  in  view  a  single  purpose,  and 
devoting  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  a  lifetime  of  work, 
and  effort  such  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  men,  he  has  seen 
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his  hopes  realized,  and  Waynesburg  College  stands  to-day  a  mon- 
ument to  his  devotion. 

During  the  year  the  college  has  been  thoroughly  refitted  and 
repaired;  additional  apparatus  has  been  procured;  the  faculty  en- 
larged and  strengthened,  and  the  future  of  the  college  practically 
assured. 

Conclusion. 

When  one  contemplates  the  great  amount  of  work  to  be  done  it 
seems  that  but  little  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year.  In 
addition  to  what  has  already  been  indicated  the  standard  for  pro- 
visional certificates  has  been  raised  about  thirty  per  cent.;  profes- 
sional certificates  have  been  granted  only  on  examination,  and 
then  only  to  such  applicants  as  have  had  successful  experience  in 
teaching,  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches,  and  who  have 
done  a  certain  amount  of  professional  reading;  teachers  have  been 
urged  to  make  more  thorough  preparation  and  exhorted  to  more 
faithful,  earnest  work. 

Teachers  have  been  advised  of  the  benefits  derived  from  careful 
professional  reading,  and  a  course  recommended  for  the  county, 
which  is  already  in  operation  in  most  of  the  school  districts. 

A  County  Directors'  Association  has  been  organized  and  placed 
on  a  sound  footing,  and  directors  have  been  pressed  to  pay  better 
salaries  and  to  use  more  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 

At  the  local  institutes  and  at  every  favorable  opportunity  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  arouse  the  people  to  a  greater  interest  in 
the  schools  that  the  children  of  our  count}'  might  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  life  and  discharge  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. 

I  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  press  of  the  county  for  its 
valuable  aid;  to  the  school  directors  of  the  county  for  their  co- 
operation in  advancing  the  school  interests;  to  the  people  of  the 
county  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality;  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  members  of  his  Department  for  counsel 
and  assistance,  and  to  the  teachers  of  the  county  for  their  support. 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY— S.   G.  Rudy. 


The  historical  report  of  1877  gave  an  extended  account  of  the 
schools  of  the  county  from  the  adoption  of  the  common  school 
system  in  1835  up  to  and  including  the  year  1875,  and  it  is  intended, 
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therefore,  thai  tins  report  slwill  embrace  only  the  more  important 
educational  events  of  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  fact  that  no 
complete  records  are  available  at  this  time  will  account  for  the  in- 
completeness of  the  report  in  several  respects. 

Schools. 

In  1875  there  were  in  the  county  twro  hundred  and  fifteen  schools; 
now  there  are  two  hundred  and  thirty-two,  or,  including  Hunting- 
don, as  did  the  report  of  1S77,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  schools, 
employing  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  teachers.  Of  this  number 
one  hundred  and  eight  are  females. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
11)00  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  1875.  No  doubt  this  is  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  twenty-five  years  ago  pupils  attended  school, 
as  a  rule,  until  they  were  twenty-one  years  of  age;  now  the  tendency 
is  to  leave  school  at  a  much  earlier  age. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  some  statistics  that  may  be 
interesting  by  way  of  comparison: 

Receipts.  1875.  1899. 

Taxes  and  other  sources,  f 62,349  32  $52,325  46 

State  appropriation,    5,570  22  35,311  21 

Expenditures. 

School  houses,  buildings,  etc., 13,573  66  4,617  75 

Fuel,  contingencies,  etc.,   12,569  11  17,726  54 

Teachers'  salaries,    39,756  10  42,301  48 

Text-books  and  supplies,   5,727  20 

Number  pupils  enrolled  (including  Hunt- 
ingdon),       8,976  8,933 

Cost  per  month  per  pupil, fO  87  $1  23 


School  Grounds  and  Houses. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  great  improvement  has  been  made 
in  school  houses.  A  poor  house  is  now  the  exception  in  the  county. 
The  houses  are  substantially  built,  many  of  brick,  and  constructed 
with  reference  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils.  But  one 
house  remains  in  the  county  in  which  are  the  old  fashioned  desks 
around  the  walls  and  wTooden  benches  without  backs  for  seats.  It 
looks  antiquated,  indeed,  and  reminds  one  of  the  "good  old  times" 
some  forty  years  ago. 

In  too  many  instances  the  sehool  grounds  are  not  large  enough 
and  not  fenced  and  improved  as  they  should  be.  While  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  direction,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
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For  several  years  past  a  number  of  districts  have  been  observing 
Arbor  Day,  and  as  a  result  we  find  many  beautiful  trees  growing 
in  various  sections  of  the  county. 

The  schools  generally  are  supplied  with  flags,  and  in  many  a 
school  yard  the  stars  and  stripes  may  be  seen  floating  from  a  tall 
flag  pole.  And  not  only  this,  but  the  pupils  have  been  taught  to 
know  more  about  the  flag  and  that  which  it  represents.  This  has 
been  a  means  by  which  our  boys  and  girls  have  been  taught  many 
beautiful  lessons  on  patriotism. 

Nearly  every  house  in  the  county  is  supplied  with  patent  furniture, 
and  many  of  them  with  slate  blackboard. 

Teachers. 

Evidently  the  teacher  of  to-day  is  much  better  qualified  for  the 
work  than  the  teacher  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  a  majority 
of  our  teachers  came  directly  from  the  public  schools. 

The  State  normal  school  and  local  normal  and  select  schools 
have  been  prominent  factors  in  bringing  about  this  result. 

In  many  ways  the  advantages  of  the  teacher  of  to-day  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  even  ten  years  ago.  Among  these  advantages 
we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  local  institute  which  has  been 
a  prominent  factor  in  this  county  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  but 
more  especially  so  in  the  past  ten  years,  during  which  time  meetings 
have  been  held  in  every  corner  of  the  county. 

While  the  county  institute  is  a  great  educator  and  has  been  a 
power  in  educating  public  sentiment,  the  local  institute  comes 
to  the  homes  of  the  patrons  and  pupils  and  by  direct  contact  brings 
about  a  more  healthful  educational  sentiment  and  stimulates  the 
cause  where  it  is  most  needed. 

Our  teachers  are  reading  much  more  in  a  professional  way  than 
ever  before,  and  the  banding  of  teachers  together  for  this  purpose 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing. 

Course  of  Study. 

In  189G  and  the  year  following,  the  "Berkey"  graded  course  of 
study  for  the  common  schools  was  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
the  county  with  but  few  exceptions.  That  it  was  a  step  in  advance 
has  been  proven  by  results.  The  work  in  the  county  has  never 
been  so  well  organized  and  systematized.  It  has  not  only  been  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  pupils,  but  has  aided  the  teacher  greatly 
in  bringing  about  system  and  order  in  his  work.  Under  this  system 
the  schools  are  practically  gsaded,  the  pupils  properly  classified,  a 
system  of  promotions  established,  and  finally  the  course  completed. 
All  pupils  having  reached  the  age  of  16  and  having  completed  the 
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course   in   a    satisfactory   manner   are   granted    diplomas    by    their 
respective  boards. 

Graduate  courses  of  study  have  also  boon  established  in  the 
boroughs  of  Alexandria,  Mt.  Union,  Orbisonia,  Petersburg  and  Mark- 
lesburg.  '    • 

Private  Schools. 

In  April,  187G,  what  is  now  Juniata  College,  began  in  a  very 
humble  way,  under  Prof.  J.  M.  Zook,  in  a  small  room  in  West 
Huntingdon.  The  school  grew  rapidly  and  in  1879  a  special  build 
ing  known  as  Founders'  Hall  was  erected.  A  second  building  was 
completed  in  1890.  In  1894  and  '95  Students'  Hall  was  built,  and  in 
1898  Oneida  Hall  was  completed.  The  different  buildings  are  mod- 
ern and  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  college.  The  grounds  con- 
sist of  a  large  and  beautiful  campus  surrounding  the  buildings.  Re- 
cently six  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  campus  were  purchased  so 
that  now  a  good  athletic  field  is  available.  The  college  has  a  fine 
library,  and  in  general,  is  well  equipped  for  carrying  on  its  work. 

Mountain  Seminary. 

'Situated  at  Birmingham,  is  a  flourishing  institution,  capable  of 
accommodating  some  fifty  boarding  students.  The  school  has  been 
in  successful  operation  for  forty-three  years.  The  buildings  are 
beautifully  situated  on  a  sloping  tract  of  100  acres,  overlooking  the 
Juniata  river,  and  surrounded  by  mountains. 

New  Districts. 

During  the  time  embraced  in  this  report,  Bockhil]  and  Peters- 
burg boroughs  have  been  formed,  and  the  townships  of  Smithfield 
and  Spruce  Creek.  The  Spruce  Creek  school  board  have  erected  a 
fine  three-room  building.  It  is  built  of  brick,  the  rooms  all  being  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  heated  throughout  with  hot  water.  The 
building  does  great  credit  to  those  who  were  instrumental  in  having 
it  built. 

Rockhill  has  a  very  substantial  two-story  brick  building.  The 
lower  story  only  has  been  furnished  as  yet,  and  at  present  there  are 
four  schools  in  operation.  The  four  rooms  are  large,  well  lighted 
and  supplied  with  patent  furniture  and  slate  blackboard. 

Legislation. 

The  legislation  in  the  past  few  years  that  has  most  directly  af- 
fected our  county  is:  The  large  increase  in  the  State  appropriation, 
the  law  requiring  school  boards  to  furnish  text-books  free  of  charge. 
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the  compulsory   school   law,   and   the   law   making    the   minimum 
school  term  seven  months. 

The  great  question  that  now  confronts  us  is,  how  can  we  hold 
our  experienced  and  capable  teachers  at  the  present  low  rate  of 
salaries? 


INDIANA  COUNTY— J.  T.  Stewart. 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  submit  this,  my  first  report  of  the  schools 
of  Indiana  county.  The  history  of  the  schools  for  the  past  25 
years  is  one  of  advancement  along  many  lines,  and  yet  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement. 

In  1875  there  were  240  teachers  employed  at  an  average  salary  of 
Sf30.7S  per  month,  and  10,004  pupils  enrolled  with  an  average  at- 
lendance  of  73  per  cent.  In  1880  there  were  253  teachers  employed 
at  an  average  salary  of  $30.44  per  month,  and  10,891  pupils  enrolled 
with  an  average  attendance  of  81  per  cent.  In  1890  there  were 
27G  teachers  employed  at  an  average  salary  of  $32.92  per  month, 
and  10,828  pupils  enrolled  with  an  average  attendance  of  82  per 
cent.  Last  year  there  were  301  teachers  employed  at  an  average 
salary  of  $32.48  per  month,  and  10,262  pupils  enrolled  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  85  per  cent. 

Prior  to  1888  most  of  the  townships  had  only  five  months  of  school 
during  the  year,  but  the  boroughs  and  more  progressive  town- 
ships had  from  six  to  eight  months  of  school. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  tax 
for  school  purposes,  raised  by  local  taxation,  in  comparison  to  the 
amount  of  State  appropriation.  The  following  shows  the  changes 
in  an  average  township  of  the  county:  In  1875  the  amount  raised 
by  local  taxation  was  $1,909.08,  and  the  State  appropriated  $275.97. 
At  this  time  ten  teachers  were  employed  for  five  months  at  $30  per 
month.  In  1880  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  was  $1,302.25, 
and  the  State  appropriated  $290.74.  At  this  time  ten  teachers 
were  employed  for  five  months  at  $27  per  month.  In  1890  the 
amount  raised  by  'local  taxation  was  $1,702.62,  and  the  State  ap- 
propriated $576.81.  At  this  time  ten  teachers  were  employed  for 
six  months  at  $30  per  month.  Last  year  the  amount  raised  by  local 
taxation  was  $1,676.57,  and  the  State  appropriated  $1,743.46.  Eleven 
teachers  were  employed  for  seven  months  at  $30  per  month.  Prior 
to  1893  each  of  the  39  districts  in  the  countv  raised  much  more  bv 
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local  taxation  than  the  State  appropriated.  For  the  year  ending 
June,  1899,  there  were  onlj  Beven  boroughs  and  three  townships 
that  raised  more  by  local  taxation  than  the  State  appropriated. 
Last  year  there  were  only  seven  boroughs  and  seven  townships  that 
raised  more  by  local  taxation  than  the  State  appropriated. 

During  the  past  25  years  five  superintendents  have  had  control 
of  the  schools  of  the  county.  Samuel  Wolfe,  who  had  been  county 
superintendent  for  seven  years,  was  elected  in  1875  at  a  salary  of 
$1,000  per  year.  After  serving  his  term  he  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  county,  completing  his  50th  term  of  school  in  L898. 
He  now  resides  on  a  farm  in  Rayne  township,  this  county.  His 
mind  is  still  strong  and  active  but  he  is  crippled — the  effect  of 
paralysis. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  quarter  the  schoolhouses  were  very  poor. 
The  schools  were  large  and  the  houses  small  and  furnished  with 
desks  and  seats  made  in  a  rough  way  and  not  painted.  The  desks 
were  very  long,  usually  running  half  way  across  the  schoolroom. 
The  seats  wrere  loose  benches,  and  generally  too  high  for  the  small 
children,  who  sat  in  front  of  the  long  desks.  It  was  thought  that 
small  children  did  not  need  desks.  It  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  a 
well  decorated  schoolroom.  Sometimes  the  walls  were  decorated 
by  the  teacher's  rules.  In  1877,  ten  new  schoolhouses  were  built — 
three  in  Buffington,  two  in  Brushvalley  and  in  West  Wheatfield, 
Cherryhill,  Green,  West  Mahoning  and  Homer  City  one  each. 

The  county  institute  was  not  well  attended.  It  was  a  difficult 
task  for  the  superintendent  to  persuade  teachers  to  attend  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  entitle  him  to  the  $200  appropriated  by  the  county. 
The  expense  for  conducting  county  institute  did  not  exceed  $200, 
except  when  the  superintendent  wished  to  have  better  talent.  The 
instruction  given  was  principally  by  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school 
and  the  teachers  of  the  county. 

In  1878  S.  J.  Craighead  became  superintendent,  and  served  two 
terms.  Since  that  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature 
and  assisted  two  years  in  visiting  the  schools  of  the  county.  He 
now  resides  at  the  county  seat,  and,  although  not  in  good  health, 
is  still  very  much  interested  in  the  schools. 

During  his  term  many  of  the  old  housps  were  reseated  with 
patent  furniture  and  a  number  of  new  buildings  erected.  Superin- 
tendent Craighead  recognized  the  need  of  uniformity  of  text  books 
and  a  compulsory  school  law.  At  one  time  he  reported  that  almost 
900  children  of  school  age  were  out  of  school.  The  benefit  of  county 
institute  became  felt  and  a  great  interest  was  aroused  and  talent 
from  a  distance  was  employed.  The  financial  report  at  that  time 
showed  that  the  expense  for  institute  did  not  exceed  $400. 

In  1884  W.  A.  Cochran,  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal. 
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became  superintendent.  He  served  two  terms,  and  is  now  a  suc- 
cessful merchant  in  a  boot  and  shoe  store  at  Moxhain,  Cambria 
county. 

During  his  term  more  than  a  usual  number  of  select  schools  were 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  He  made  a  great  effort  to 
introduce  vocal  music  into  our  schools.  He  examined  the  teachers 
in  music.  He  required  the  teachers  to  subscribe  for  one  or  more 
educational  papers  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  local  institutes. 
The  schools  of  Indiana,  Blairsville  and  Saltsburg  arranged  a  course 
of  study  upon  the  completion  of  which  the  pupils  graduated  and 
received  diplomas. 

In  1890  A.  M.  Hammers  was  elected  superintendent  and  served 
three  terms.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Indiana 
State  Normal.  In  1890  he  with  the  assistance  of  several  other 
county  superintendents,  introduced  a  graded  course  of  study.  In 
1892  a  directors'  association  was  established,  and  in  1897  Visitors' 
Day  was  inaugurated.  During  his  term  39  schools  were  built  and 
56  houses  supplied  with  new  furniture.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  in  appropriation  the  average  salary  of  teachers  decreased 
$1.37  per  month.  The  county  institute  was  well  attended.  Since 
teachers  are  paid  for  attending  county  institute  great  interest  has 
been  manifested  by  them  and  by  their  efforts  the  country  people 
have  been  aroused  to  the  importance  of  county  institutes. 

In  1899  the  writer,  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  Normal  School,  was 
elected  superintendent.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  favorable 
year.  With  few  exceptions  teachers,  pupils  and  directors  worked 
together  harmoniously,  and  consequently  with  a  great  deal  of  profit. 
Twenty-four  regular  and  one  special  examinations  were  held.  Four 
hundred  and  ninety  were  examined  and  321  certificates  granted.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  school  term  a  reading  course  was  outlined  for 
the  teachers.  We  believe  that  no  progress  can  be  made  except  at 
the  expense  of  some  time  and  labor  spent  in  research  and  study. 
The  teacher  who  neither  reads  nor  studies  drops  into  the  ruts  and 
falls  behind  in  the  strife  for  success  and  promotion.  As  the  teacher 
gains  in  knowledge  he  comes  to  have  more  confidence  in  his  teaching 
ability  and  his  work  as  a  consequence  takes  on  new  life  and  greater 
force. 

We  are  in  need  of  good  school  libraries.  Several  districts  of  the 
county  have  libraries  but  the  books  were  not  selected  in  reference 
to  the  ability  of  the  pupils.  Too  much  money  has  been  spent  in 
purchasing  globes,  charts,  mathematical  blocks,  etc.,  and  very  little 
in  purchasing  good  books. 

During  the  year  one  new  schoolhouse  was  built  in  Montgomery 
township  and  new  furniture  placed  in  each  schoolhouse  of  Buffing- 
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((in  township.     In  oilier  parts  of  the  county  schoolhouses  were  re- 
paired  and  painted. 

All  the  schools  hut  three  were  visited  during  the  year.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  were  doing  good  work.  It  was  gratifying  to 
QOtice  that  most  of  the  schoolrooms  were  clean  and  neatly  deco- 
rated. A  few  teachers,  however,  have  not  learned  thai  "'cleanliness 
is  akin  to  godliness." 

The  county  institute  was  held  in  Library  Hall,  Indiana,  Decem- 
ber,  L8-22.  That  it  was  a  success  was  demonstrated  by  the  attend- 
ance and  attention.  A  special  interest  was  aroused  from  the  first, 
and  at  the  close  many  teachers,  directors  and  citizens  pronounced 
it  the  most  practical  and  helpful  institute  they  had  ever  attended. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  write  at  length,  but  in  closing  I  desire 
to  return  my  most  hearty  thanks  to  the  teachers,  directors  and 
citizens  throughout  the  county  for  their  hospitality  toward  me,  and 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  their  prompt  and  wise 
counsel  pertaining  to  my  official  duties. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY— R.  B.  Teitrick. 


In  the  anual  report  for  1876  an  account  of  the  important  facts 
in  the  development  of  our  school  system  from  its  inception  up  to 
that  time  was  the  feature  of  the  narrative  of  each  county.  It  is 
the  province  of  this  report  to  rescue  from  oblivion  every  thing  of 
importance  that  has  occurred  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  growth  and  history  of  our  schools. 
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Brockwayville  borough  was  formed  from  Snyder  township  Sep- 
tember 13,  1883.  Summerville  was  incorporated  a  borough  March, 
1887.  It  was  taken  from  Clover  township.  West  Reynoldsville  be- 
came a  borough  September  23,  1893.  I+-  was  formed  from  Winslow 
township.  Worthville  was  made  a  borough  April  1,  1878,  and  was 
formerly  a  part  of  Ringgold  township. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  agriculture,  in  jurisprudence,  in  the  medical  and 
clerical  professions  and  in  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  So  also  the  public  schools,  without  at- 
tracting so  much  attention,  perhaps,  are  quietly  and  steadily  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  rapid  advancement  in  all  other  lines,  and  indeed 
stand  first  in  unbarring  the  prison  door  of  ignorance  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  lasting  happiness  and  prosperity. 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  wrought  many  changes  in 
the  schools  of  our  county.  The  log  school  houses  of  "pioneer  fame" 
had  all  been  replaced  by  those  approaching  our  present  school 
houses,  prior  to  this  time  except  the  Boyington,  Warsaw,  Hemlock, 
McCalmont  and  McCarty,  Gaskill  township.  Not  only  have  the 
school  houses  been  made  as  convenient,  adequate  and  pleasant  as 
the   circumstances   would  permit,   but  the  old  time  furniture  has 
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now  gone  with  the  log  houses,  and  patent  furniture  has  taken  its 
place  in  all  the  schools.  Polk  township  has  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing single  desks  in  all  her  schools. 

All  the  districts  have  placed  slate  black  boards  in  their  houses 
except  Beaver,  Perry,  Snyder,  Gaskill  and  Worthville. 

Instead  of  the  waving  woodlands  and  primeval  groves  that  sur- 
rounded many  of  these  "temples  of  learning"  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  fertile  fields  and  thriving  villages  and  in  some  instances,  barren 
landscapes  take  their  places.  In  almost  every  instance,  however, 
something  has  been  done  to  beautify  the  grounds  and  further  fit 
them  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  children.  School  officers  of 
the  coming  quarter  century  can  render  a  most  important  service 
by  greatly  enlarging  the  grounds  of  many  of  our  schools  and  by 
cultivating  groves,  shrubs  and  flowers  thereon. 

Garfield  said:  "Next  in  importance  to  freedom  and  justice  is  our 
popular  education,  without  which  neither  justice  nor  freedom  can  be 
permanently  maintained."  It  remained  for  the  Legislature  of  the 
closing  years  of  this  century  to  make  our  schools  entirely  free  and 
entirely  equal  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  children  of  the  widow, 
the  day  laborer,  and  the  mechanic — gratis — the  same  books  and 
all  necessary  supplies  alike  with  those  more  highly  favored  with 
this  world's  goods.  To  this  period  also  is  credited  the  worthy 
motive  and  timely  action  in  requiring  Physiology  and  Hygiene  to 
be  taught  to  all  the  pupils  in  our  schools,  and  in  making  the  attend- 
ance of  pupils  compulsory. 

In  1876  we  had  four  graded  schools,  Brookville,  Corsica,  Punxsu- 
tawney  and  Keynoldsville.  To-day  we  have  thirty-seven  graded 
schools,  ten  of  which  give  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  reg- 
ularly. Some  of  the  higher  branches  are  taught  in  many  of  the 
other  graded  schools. 

Snyder  township  established  a  central  high  school  near  Brock- 
wayville  last  year.  Washington  opens  a  township  high  school  for 
its  pupils  this  year.  These  two  districts  are  giving  their  children 
advantages  the  value  and  influence  of  which  can  never  be  fully 
known. 

Higher  education  is  fast  becoming  as  much  of  a  necessity  to 
human  existence  as  the  bread  we  eat.  If  the  directors  of  to-day 
wish  to  erect  a  monument  that  the  future  can  never  overthrow,  let 
township  high  schools  be  established  in  every  district  where  it  is 
practicable. 

Young  township  placed  a  district  superintendent  over  its  schools 
last  year  with  good  effect. 

Night  schools  are  maintained  in  some  of  the  mining  districts  of 
the  following  townships:   McCalmont,  Washington,  Young. 

A  graded  course  of  study  is  in  force  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the 
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county.  At  the  close  of  each  term  ;i  committee  on  examination,  con 
sisting  of  Ave  disinterested  teachere  meel  the  pupils  from  the  rural 
districts  ami  examine  them  in  the  common  and  higher  branches  al 
the  following  points:  Brookville,  Beynoldsville,  Brockwayville  and 
Punxsutawney.  All  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  are  grant- 
ed common  school  diplomas.  Although  the  examinations  are  thor- 
ough and  searching,  a  Large  number  of  the  best  young  people  in  our 
schools  claim  these  diplomas  each  spring. 

The  teacher's  "report  and  classification"  of  the  pupils  of  each 
school  has  been  most  useful  in  preventing  unnecessary  repetition 
and  in  systematizing  the  work  of  the  school.  This  report  shows 
where  each  grade  should  begin  the  next  term's  work.  tin-  standing 
of  pupils,  the  daily  program  of  study  and  recitation  and  the  text- 
books aud  supplies  needed. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  about  five  teachers  who  wen- 
graduates  of  normal  schools,  and  five  holding  permanent  certificates. 
Last  year  sixty-two  teachers  were  graduates  of  normal  schools, 
while  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  others  had  taken  normal  training. 
Six  were  graduates  of  colleges,  seventeen  held  permanent  certifi- 
cates and  thirty-six  taught  on  professional  license. 

In  these  early  times  "Wickersham  Methods''  was  the  principal 
work  on  pedagogy.  Says  Prof.  J.  H.  Hughes,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  much  of  this  earlier  data,  "Perhaps  a  dozen  teachers  pe- 
rused other  works'  on  methods  of  teaching.  Very  few  educational 
meetings  were  held."  The  recitations  were  characterized  by  much 
concert  repetition,  carried  on  in  a  nonchalant  way.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  love  of  knowledge  that  lured  the  student  on  as  the  por- 
tentious  frown  of  the  "knight  of  the  birch." 

There  was  but  one  way  of  teaching  beginners  and  that  was  to 
teach  the  alphabet  by  beginning  at  etiher  extreme  and  naming  the 
letters  in  order  at  every  recitation.  After  much  valuable  time 
had  been  wasted  the  spelling  book  and  reader  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils.  Reading  was  little  more  than  calling  or  mis- 
calling the  words  of  the  lesson.  Much  stress  was  laid  on  spelling 
and  writing,  and  in  this  I  think  the  old  surpassed  the  new. 

One  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  our  present  educational  work 
is  the  School  Directors'  Association.  It  w-as  organized  December 
2.°>,  1891.  Temporary  officers  were  chosen  as  follows:  President, 
Dr.  W.  J.  McKnight;  vice  president,  Henry  Humphreys;  secretary. 
C.  C.  Benscoter;  assistant  secretary,  D.  P.  Bell.  The  following 
preamble  and  resolution  taken  from  the  minutes  of  this  meeting 
clearly  set  forth  the  interest  and  value  of  this  organization  to  the 
best  welfare  of  the  schools  as  well  as  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
association:  "Believing  that  our  public  school  system  is  second 
to  none  other  among  the  free  institutions  of  our  country — that  it  is 
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worthy  of  the  fostering  care  of  all  men  of  thought  and  intelligence, 
and  should  receive  the  united  support  and  co-operation  of  directors, 
teachers  and  patrons,  and  knowing  that  the  laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth vest  in  directors  the  power  to  make  our  public  schools  what 
they  are,  and  what  they  should  be,  and  believing  that  the  best  re- 
sults under  existing  laws  can  be  obtained  by  united  counsel  and 
uniform  policy,  and  that  needed  legislation  can  be  more  speedily 
secured  by  organized  efforts:  Therefore,  resolved,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  directors  now  assembled,  representing  many  of  the 
school  districts  of  the  county,  that  we  this  day  organize  The  School 
Directors'  Association  of  Jefferson  county."  The  following  perma- 
nent organization  was  then  effected  for  the  year:  President,  Henry 
Humphreys;  vice  presidents,  Geo.  W.  Porter,  Wm.  Kelly,  Dr.  John 
Thompson,  D.  B.  Coulter  and  Dr.  J.  C.  King;  secretary,  C.  C. 
Benscoter. 

One  day  during  each  term  is  set  apart  at  Patrons'  and  Parents' 
Day  throughout  the  county.  Many  citizens  visit  the  schools  on  this 
day  and  greater  interest  and  more  hearty  co-operation  of  teachers, 
pupils  and  parents  have  been  the  result. 

The  county  has  been  divided  into  ten  local  institute  districts. 
These  meetings  have  been  effective  in  inspiring  teachers  with  the, 
importance  of  their  work  and  in  educating  the  public  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  our  public  schools. 

During  the  past  year  school  libraries  were  established  in  every 
district  in  the  county.  In  the  majority  of  the  districts  every  school 
can  boast  of  a  well  chosen  library.  The  boroughs  have  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  libraries  for  some  time  but  the  initial  movement  to 
estai'ish  libraries  in  our  rural  schools  was  made  this  year.  Three 
thousand  four  hundred  fifty  one  dollars  and  ninety-nine  cents  were 
raised  by  the  rural  schools  and  five  hundred  sixty-six  dollars  and 
eighteen  cents  by  the  boroughs  for  libraries,  organs  and  school 
apparatus.  Seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine  volumes  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  of  the  county  during  the  year. 

This  money  was  raised  by  box  suppers,  festivals,  entertainments, 
etc.  In  addition  to  the  money  raised,  the  part  taken  by  citizens  in 
carrying  out  this  work,  together  with  the  social  feature,  resulted 
in  the  strongest  sympathy  and  heartiest  co-operation  of  the  school 
forces  we  have  ever  known.  The  Young  township  school  board 
gave  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars  from  the  public  funds 
for  libraries.  Space  forbids  any  description  of  the  value,  interest 
and  vitalizing  effect  of  these  libraries  on  the  schools  and  on  entire 
commanities. 

The  following  persons  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  county  as  county  superintendents  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years:    (t.  A.  Blose  from   June,   1875.  to  June.   1S7S.     W.  A, 
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Kelly  from  June,  1878,  to  June,  1884.  J.  H.  Hughes,  from  June. 
1884,  to  June,  189G.  From  1896  to  the  present  time  the  writer  has 
acted  in  -this  capacity. 

This  report  would  not  be  complete  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  the  late  Paul  Darling  as  a  public  benefactor.  Ilis  bequest  of 
I  luce  thousand  dollars  annually  for  twelve  years  to  the  borough  of 
Brookville,  to  be  used  in  beautifying  the  school  grounds,  stands  as 
a  fitting  memorial  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  donor  and  his 
interest  in  education.  During  the  past  year  the  school  board  erected 
;i  splendid  building,  known  as  the  "Paul  Darling  Memorial  Hall," 
containing  a  large  auditorium  and  a  large  number  of  recitation 
rooms. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  bright.  Parents  everywhere  desire 
for  their  children  an  education  superior  to  that  which  they  them 
selves  enjoyed.  The  demand  for  better  teachers  and  more  suitable 
equipment  is  heard  in  every  district.  Directors  and  citizens  are 
becoming  well  aware  that  the  prosperity  of  our  schools  is  greatly 
insured  by  making  the  compensation*  such  that  the  best  teachers 
will  not  leave  the  ranks  for  more  lucrative  positions. 

Finally,  let  us  hope  that  as  time  rolls  on  our  schools  may  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  power  and  efficiency,  casting  their  beneficent 
influence  over  every  class  and  condition  of  society  by  implanting 
a  love  of  knowledge,  an  adherence  to  truth,  an  enthusiasm  for 
liberty,  a  spirit  of  candor,  of  breadth,  of  sympathy,  and  above  all 
a  supreme  regard  for  duty. 


JUNIATA  COUNTY— Oden  C.  Gortfter. 


In  submitting  this  my  first  annual  report  as  superintendent  of 
the  common  schools  of  Juniata  county.  I  am  necessarily  limited  to  a 
brief  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  past  term. 

Not  having  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
during  the  last  year  of  my  predecessor's  term,  I  cannot  properly 
report  progress.  But  I  can  truthfully  assert  that  with  but  few 
exceptions  all  of  our  teachers  were  very  successful  and  did  most, 
excellent  work.  They  deserve  to  be  commended  for  their  profes- 
sional enthusiasm,  thorough  preparation  for  daily  duties,  well  di- 
rected energy  in  the  school  room  and  the  satisfactory  results  ac- 
complished. 
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Examinations. 

During  the  month  of  July  eleven  examinations  were  held  in  as 
many  different  districts,  and  one  special  examination  was  held  at 
the  county  seat  during  the  latter  part  of  August. 

Ninety-two  applicants  were  examined,  of  which  number  nineteen 
were  rejected  and  seventy-three  received  provisional  crtificates. 

In  preparing  the  questions  for  testing  the  scholarship  of  the  ap- 
plicants I  tried  not  to  make  them  hard  or  easy,  but  thoroughly 
practical.  At  the  close  of  each  examination  the  superintendent 
announced  that  the  standard  of  scholarship  would  be  raised  each 
year,  in  order  that  future  applicants  would  have  ample  opportunity 
to  prepare  themselves  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

It  is  our  intention  to  grade  up  our  teaching  force  each  year  until 
we  reach  a  standard  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  in  the 
State. 

Teachers. 

Of  the  112  teachers  employed  there  were  69  males  and  43  females; 
20  had  no  previous  experience  and  60  had  previously  taught  five 
or  more  annual  terms;  61  held  provisional  certificates;  14  held 
permanent  certificates;  11  held  normal  school  diplomas,  while  20 
had  attended  a  normal  school  but  did  not  graduate. 


County  Institute. 

The  thirty-third  annual  session  of  the  county  teachers'  institute 
was  held  in  the  court  house  in  Miftiintown  during  the  week  of  No- 
vember 27,  1899.  The  instructors  were  Miss  Lelia  E.  Patridge, 
author  of  "Quincy  Methods;"  Prof.  Chas.  C.  Ellis,  Juniata  College, 
Huntingdon,  Pa.;  Prof.  Charle  E.  Little,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  S. 
C.  Schniucker,  West  Chester  State  Normal  School;  Prof.  Frank  S. 
Fox,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Welsh,  principal  Bloomsburg 
State  Normal  School. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the  talks  and  discussions  were:  Nature 
Study,  Primary  Reading,  The  Human  Brain,  Written  Work,  Draw- 
ing, Composition,  Written  Language,  Child  Study  and  School  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  evening  lectures  and  entertainments  were  as  follows:  Mon- 
day, The  Biggest  Word  in  the  Dictionary,  Prof.  Charles  C.  Ellis. 

Tuesday,  recitals  by  the  Rogers-Grilley  Combination. 

Wednesday,  Uncrowned  Kings,  Dr.  W.  T.  Sherman  Culp. 

Thursday,  Concert  by  the  C.  M.  Parker  Grand  Concert  Company. 

Friday,  Saul  of  Tarsus,  Hon.  George  "R.  Wendling. 

All  but  two  of  the  teachers  were  present  and  gave  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  instruction  presented.     The  attendance  of  the  general 
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public  was  exceedingly  large  throughout  the  entire  week,  showing 
an  increased  interest  in  the  county  institute. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  school  directors  of  t lie  county  were 
prcsenl  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  were  addressed  in  general  ses- 
sion with  the  teachers  by  Prof.  Fox,  Dr.  Schmucker  and  Miss  Pat- 
ridge. 

The  directors  afterwards  met  in  separate  session  and  effected  an 
organization  as  follows:  President,  Edward  Davis;  secretary.  F.  M. 
M.  IVnnel. 

A.  J.  Sausnian.  B.  F.  Burns,  Uriah  Shuman,  Joseph  Brent  and 
F.  M.  M.  Pennell  wer<  selected  as  delegates  to  the  Slate  convention 
of  school  directors  to  be  held  in  Harrisburg  the  following  February. 

Local  Institutes. 

During  the  school  term  twelve  local  educational  meetings  were 
held  at  the  following  places  and  in  the  order  named: 

McAlisterville,  Port  Royal,  Thompsontown,  Academia,  Centre 
ville,  McCoysville,  Richfield,  Waterloo,  Dimmsville,  Walnut.  Easl 
Salem  and  Black  Log. 

At  all  but  the  last  named  place  four  general  sessions  were  held, 
beginning  on  Friday  evening  and  closing  on  Saturday  evening. 

In  each  meeting  a  program  was  rendered  consisting  of  recitations, 
vocal  and  instrumental  selections  by  pupils,  discussions  of  methods 
of  teaching  and  school  government  by  the  teachers,  and  general 
talks  by  the  directors  and  county  superintendent. 

Sometimes  the  Saturday  evening  sessions  were  varied  by  lectures 
and  entertainments.  Professors  Charles  C.  Ellis,  J.  A.  Meyers  and 
W.  J.  Bwigart,  of  Juniata  College,  and  County  Superintendent  F.  C. 
Bowersox,  of  Snyder  county,  delivered  lectures.  These  educational 
meetings  were  very  popular  as  is  attested  by  the  large  attendance 
and  the  great  interest  manifested  by  the  pupils,  teachers,  patrons 
and  the  general  public. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  of  the  twelve  was  the  one 
held  in  Black  Log  Valley,  in  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  county. 
This  valley  is  a  long  narrow  depression  between  the  Shade  mount- 
ains on  the  north  and  the  Black  Log  mountain  on  the  south..  Be- 
cause of  the  difficult  means  of  going  in  and  out  of  this  valley  the 
people  are  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  county.  Hence  in  educa- 
tional matters  they  have  been  somewhat  neglected.  The  local  in- 
stitute held  there  in  the  little  Dunkard  church  in  March  was  at- 
tended by  the  whole  people.  They  seemed  to  be  highly  entertained 
and  instructed,  and  asked  us  to  come  again.  We  feel  quite  sure  that 
the  cause  of  public  school  education  has  received  a  great  impetus 
among  these  good  people  and  that  the  schools  of  Black  Log  Valley 
will  soon  take  rank  in  efficiency  with  the  best  schools  of  the  county. 
13—6—1900 
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Visitations. 

All  the  schools  in  the  county  were  visited  by  the  superintendent 
once,  all  but  one  were  visited  twice,  and  quite  a  number  were  vis- 
ited three  times.  In  a  number  of  instances  school  directors  and 
patrons  accompanied  the  superintendent  in  his  visits. 

But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  of  the  school  directors  do  not 
visit  the  schools  either  by  themselves  or  in  company  with  patrons 
and  the  superintendent.  Too  often  the  director's  presence  is  seen 
at  his  particular  school  on  the  opening  day  and  then  not  any  more 
during  the  term  unless  trouble  requires  his  attention.  In  one  dis- 
trict a  director  laughingly  remarked  when  asked  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  his  school  that  "it  wasn't 
customary  in  this  township  for  the  directors  to  visit  the  schools.'' 
Our  aim  shall  be  to  endeavor  to  induce  all  of  our  directors  to  visit 
the  schools  regularly  and  systematically.  To  insure  efficient  re- 
sults our  schools  must  have  the  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  all  who  are  interested  and  connected  with  them. 


School  Term. 

The  lengthening  of  the  minimum  school  term  from  six  to  seven 
months  gave  increased  educational  opportunities  to  the  country 
schools,  though  we  are  compelled  to  report  that  many  patrons  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Probably  the  greatest  good  reverted  to  the  younger  pupils  who 
were  enabled  to  start  to  school  earlier  than  heretofore  and  to  con- 
tinue longer  in  the  spring.  There  is  still  a  general  disposition  among 
the  country  folk  to  keep  the  older  children  out  of  school  until  late 
in  the  fall  and  to  recall  them  from  school  before  the  term  closes, 
in  order  to  have  them  assist  their  parents  on  the  farm. 

This  is  a  great  hindrance  to  these  pupils  in  the  matter  of  acquir- 
ing an  education  and  prevents  much  good  being  done  by  the  teach- 
ers. If  our  county  is  to  realize  its  full  benefit  from  a  lengthened 
school  term  public  sentiment  must  be  aroused  to  such  an  extent 
that  parents  will  be  anxious  and  willing  to  send  their  children  to 
school  during  the  entire  term. 

Compulsory  Law. 

Nearly  one  hundred  children  who  were  amenable  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  compulsory  school  law  were  not  in  attendance  at 
school  during  the  past  term.  This  indicates  at  once  a  laxity  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  A  few  of  the  districts  made  an  honest  and 
effective  effort  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  but  the 
majority  made  no  attempt  beyond  requiring  the  teachers  to  report 
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to  the  secretary  monthly  the  aumber  of  pupils  between  eight  and 
thirteen  years  not  in  attendance. 

The  reason  generally  assigned  by  the  school  directors  for  not  en- 
forcing the  law  seems  to  be  Hi"  fear  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  their 
neighbors.  Some  directors  go  so  far  as  to  asserl  thai  should  they 
enforce  the  law  strictly  the  citizens  affected  thereby  would  do  vio- 
lence  to  their  persons  or  their  property.  While  ihis  result  might  be 
possible  wo  think  it  hardly  probable,  and  if  violence  should  lie  used 
against  a  director  for  doing  his  sworn  duty  before  the  law.  surely  a 
criminal  action  againsl    the  offender  would  deter  others  similarly 

disposed. 

We  have  too  much  faith  in  humanity  to  believe  that  civilized 
people  would  resmt  to  such  methods  when  they  came  to  realize  that 
ill.-  compulsory  school  law  was  enacted  for  the  welfare  of  their  off- 
spring. 

( Conclusion. 

Iu  concluding  this  report  I  feel  that  it  is  right  aud  proper  to  make 
due  acknowledgment  of  the  efficient  services  rendered  the  sehools  of 
the  county  by  my  worthy  predecessor,  Denny  M.  Marshall.  He  has 
in  his  quiet  but  earnest  way  helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  mo- 
rality, scholarship  and  instruction  of  the  teachers  and  assisted  in 
creating  a  stronger  educational  sentiment  among  the  pupils  and 
patrons  of  the  schools. 

There  are  yet  many  things  to  be  accomplished  before  Juniata 
county  will  take  a  leading  position  in  education  among  her  sister 
counties,  Toward  the  attainment  of  tins  worthy  end  shall  lie  the 
earnest  labors  of  my  mental,  moral  and  physical  being. 

For  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  was  freely  given  whenever  solicited,  1  am  profoundly  grate- 
ful and  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks. 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY— J.  C.  Taylor. 


We  believe  that  our  schools  are  improving.  Advancement  is  not 
rapid,  but  steady.  The  study  of  professional  books  is  bearing  fruit 
in  our  school  room  practice.  In  a  few  districts  directors  have  made 
the  Governor's  action  in  vetoing  a  part  of  the  appropriation  an 
excuse  for  lowering  salaries  or  shortening  the  school  term,  but  in 
the  majority  of  our  districts  no  backward  step  has  been  taken.  •  We 
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are  earnestly  Hoping  that  our  next  Legislature  wni  restore  the 
appropriation  by  means  of  which  the  School  Journal  may  be  sent 
free  to  all  secretaries  of  school  boards. 

As  shown  by  my  statistical  report,  the  number  of  pupils  in  our 
school  has  increased  from  12,878  to  13,018  during  the  past  year.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  compulsory  attendance  law  has  not  been 
enforced  in  all  our  districts.  There  are  still  many  children  of  legal 
age  in  this  county  who  do  not  attend  school,  as  the  law  requires. 
Nearly  all  our  mining  districts  have  night  schools  open  three  or 
four  months  in  the  year.  But  these  schools  are  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  regular  and  systematic  instruction  given  in  day  schools, 
and,  in  some  cases,  encourage  the  people  to  send  boys  and  girls  to 
work  in  coal  mines,  breakers  and  mills  several  years  sooner  than 
they  would  if  these  night  schools  did  not  exist.  The  work  in  rural 
schools  is  greatly  hindered  on  account  of  the  older  pupils  being 
kept  out  of  school  to  work  on  the  farm  in  September  and  October, 
and  also  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  April  and  May.  A  permanent 
organization  of  these  schools  is  not  possible  before  the  first  of 
November,  and  they  can  not  be  brought  to  a  successful  termination 
in  the  spring.  If  some  method  could  be  found  to  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  attendance  law,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  many 
children  in  this  county. 

County  Institute. 

Our  annual  teachers'  institute  was  held  during  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 30th.  The  regular  instructors  were  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Dr.  Win. 
A.  Mowry,  Dr.  S.  C.  Schmucker,  Miss  Margaret  McCloskey,  "and 
Prof.  John  T.  Watkins.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Elkanah  Hul- 
ley,  principal  of  Keystone  Academy,  and  Prof.  W.  W.  Grant,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Scranton  High  School.  Our  evening  entertainments 
included  a  lecture,  by  Dr.  Mowry,  on  "Napoleon's  Easter,  1803,  and 
what  Came  of  It."  A  concert  given  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
John  T.  Watkins,  and  a  lecture  on  -'The  American  Boy,"  by  Dr. 
John  B.  De  Motte.  Many  favorable  comments  upon  the  work  of  the 
institute  were  made  by  the  teachers  and  the  representatives  of 
the  daily  papers. 

On  Thursday,  November  2d,  was  held  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Directors'  Association.  This  meeting  was  well  attended,  76  direc- 
tors being  present.  The  subject  for  general  discussion  was  The 
Selection  of  Text-Books.  Mr.  Charles  \.  Decker  read  his  report  of 
the  State  Directors'  Association,  and  an  address  was  made  by 
Superintendent  Taylor  upon  County  Directors'  Associations.  Mr. 
Taylor  advocated  such  legislation  as  would  secure  the  attendance 
at  the  County  Directors'  Association  of  all  the  directors  in  the 
county.     He  argued  that  the  school  directors  having  almost  absolute 
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power  over  the  Bchools,  should  keep  posted  on  the  latest  and  best 
methods  of  school  administration,  and  need  the  advantages  of  an 
annual  institute  just  as  much  as  the  teachers  do. 

Local  Institutes. 

Local  institutes  were  held  in  Benton,  Blakely,  Carbondale,  Dick- 
son, Elnihurst,  Old  Forge,  Olyphant,  Hansom,  Scott,  Taylor,  Green- 
field and  Winton.  In  addition  to  local  talent  we  had  the  help  in 
these  meetings  of  Supt.  Bovard,  of  Dunraore;  Supt.  Howell,  of  Scran- 
ton;  Dr.  T.  J.  McConnon,  of  Wilkes-Barre  High  School;  Miss  May 
Black,  of  Wilkes-Barre;  Prof.  Hockenberrry,  of  Carbondale,  and 
Prof.  Bible,  of  Stroudsburg  State  Normal  School.  All  these  meet- 
ings were  well  attended,  but  the  one  at  Olyphant  led  in  numbers. 
About  800  persons  listened  to  Prof.  Bible's  lecture  in  the  evening. 

New  Buildings. 

Blakely  built  a  handsome  four-room  frame  house,  with  Smead 
system  of  heating  and  ventilating,  to  take  the  place  of  a  similar 
building  destroyed  by  fire.  Cost  about  $9,400.  Dickson  built  a  fine 
four-room  brick  building,  also  equipped  with  a  modern  system  of 
heating  and  ventilating.  Cost  about  $10,900.  Fell  built  a  good 
four-room  frame  house  in  place  of  one  destroyed  by  fire.  Cost 
about  $6,400.  Lackawanna  built  a  good  two-room  house  for  about 
$2,500.  All  these  houses  are  well  lighted  and  are  supplied  with 
slate  boards  and  single  desks.  Nearly  all  the  school  houses  in  this 
county  are  kept  in  good  repair.  Outhouses  in  rural  districts  are 
open  to  some  criticism,  but  are  kept  in  much  better  condition  than 
they  were  five  years  ago. 

Township  High  Schools. 

Consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  township  high  schools  have 
been  very  much  discussed  in  several  of  our  farming  districts,  but 
little  has  been  done.  South  Abington,  which  has  a  good  graded 
school,  has  closed  two  small  ungraded  schools  and  the  pupils  are 
carried  in  wagons  to  the  graded  school.  Newton  has  partitioned 
a  large  one-room  building,  and  last  year  employed  two  teachers,  and 
graded  the  school.  Ransom  hired  two  teachers  for  its  central  school, 
using  a  rented  room  for  the  lower  grade. 

In  Jefferson  a  public  meeting  was  held  and  the  subjects  of  grad- 
ing and  consolidation  were  fully  discussed,  and  a  resolution  passed 
asking  the  board  to  establish  graded  schools.  But  when  the  mat- 
ter came  to  a  vote  in  a  board  meeting  the  directors  were  evenly 
divided  and  the  question  was  lost.     There  has  also  been  much  dis- 
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cussion  in  Ronton,  Scott  and  Greenfield,  bat  no  action  has  been 
taken.  The  chief  objection  seems  to  be  the  fear  that  taxes  ma}-  be 
increased.  In  most  of  these  districts  the  citizens  who  are  sending 
their  children  to  academies  and  normal  schools  are  sending  enough 
money  out  of  the  district  each  year  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  good 
high  school  at  home.  In  a  district  where  ten  pupils  are  sent  away 
to  school  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total  amount  of  money  carried 
out  of  the  district  is  not  less  than  ($2,000)  two  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  This  money  put  into  a  good  high  school  at  home  would  not 
only  provide  educational  advantages  for  these  ten  fortunate  pupils, 
but  would  give  equal  advantages  to  a  hundred  others  who  under 
present  conditions  can  never  have  the  benefits  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion. The  common  schools  ought  to  provide  for  the  children  of  the 
common  people. 

Professional  Advancement. 

The  scope  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  of  any  district  depend 
almost  absolutely  upon  the  knowledge  and  professional  skill  of  the 
teachers  employed.  Hence,  the  most  important  duty  of  a  superin- 
tendent is  to  see  that  none  but  qualified  teachers  are  employed.  If 
he  grants  certificates  to  incompetent  persons  no  amount  of  work 
that  he  may  do  after  will  repair  the  deficiency.  Only  good  teachers 
can  make  good  schools.  Acting  upon  this  theory,  I  have  striven 
persistently  to  secure  the  best  teachers  available  for  the  schools  of 
this  county.  An  idea  of  the  change  in  the  grade  of  teachers  em- 
ployed may  be  obtained  from  the  following  comparison: 

In  1892,  the  year  before  I  began  my  work  as  superintendent, 
the  teachers  in  this  county  were  classified  as  follows:  Teachers 
holding  provisional  certificates,  158;  professional  certificates,  22;  per- 
manent certificates,  18;  normal  school  diplomas,  13.  Total  number 
holding  higher  grade  certificates,  53,  or  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  employed.  From  my  statistical  report  of  this  year 
we  have:  Teachers  holding  provisional  certificates,  106;  professional 
certificates,  45;  permanent  certificates,  42;  normal  school  diplomas, 
90.  Total  number  holding  higher  grade  certificates,  177,  or  about 
63  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  employed.  Nor  is  this  compari- 
son misleading.  Before  1893  professional  certificates  were  granted 
without  examination  and  represented  only  common  branches,  and 
no  professional  reading.  Now,  in  addition  to  common  branches, 
candidates  for  the  professional  certificate  are  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  Civil  Government,  Ehetoric,  School  Management, 
Methods  of  Instruction  and  History  of  Education.  Before  apply- 
ing for  the  permanent  certificate  candidates  are  required  to  add  to 
the  branches  before  named  Algebra,  English  Literature  and  General 
History.     While  this  course  is  not  so  extensive  as  the  elementary 
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course  id  normal  schools,  we  believe  thai  many  of  our  holders  of  the 
permanent  certificate  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects  and  from  six  to  ten  years'  experience  in  teaching,  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  average  normal  school  graduate. 

Reviews  and  Examinations. 

A  majority  of  our  school  continued  to  use  ;is  a  general  guide 
the  Illinois  Course  of  Study.  Why  should  we  not  have  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Course,  with  an  outline  of  it  printed  in  every  teacher's  report 
hook?  Monthly  reveiws  were  given  by  the  teachers  and  report 
cards  sent  to  patrons  in  nearly  all  the  schools.  Final  examinations 
were  held  in  May  and  June,  and  215  pupils  were  examined,  157 
in  common  branches,  and  58  in  our  high  school  course.  Results  in 
most  cases  were  satisfactory. 

Historical. 

Complying  with  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, I  add  to  this  report  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  Lackawanna  county  schools  from  1875  to  the  present  time.  In 
this  I  am  obliged  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  the  reports  of  pre- 
ceding superintendents. 

In  1875  the  districts  now  included  in  Lackawanna  county  were 
a  part  of  Luzerne,  and  were  under  the  supervision  of  W.  A.  Ca nip- 
bell,  who  closed  his  last  term  of  office  in  June,  1878.  At  that  time 
(1875)  there  were  21  school  districts  in  the  territory  wThich  became 
Lackawanna  county,  not  counting  Scranton,  Dunmore  and  Carbon- 
dale.  To  these  twenty-one  districts  have  been  added  the  townships 
of  Lehigh,  Clifton  and  West  Abington,  and  the  boroughs  of  Arch- 
bald,  Dalton,  Dickson,  Elmhurst,  Glenburn,  La  Plume,  Mayfield, 
Olyphant,  Taylor  and  Throop,  and  during  the  last  year  the  new 
boroughs  of  Old  Forge,  Moosic  and  Vandling,  making  in  all  37 
districts  in  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  three  independent  dis- 
tricts of  Scranton,  Carbondale  and  Dunmore.  The  total  number  of 
schools  then  was  132,  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  7,567. 
We  now  have  282  day  schools  and  50  night  schools.  Our  total  en- 
rollment in  the  day  schools  now  is  over  13,000  pupils.  Thus,  while  we 
have  not  quite  doubled  our  enrollment  in  the  twenty-five  years,  we 
have  eighteen  more  than  double  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 
This  indicates  a  more  rational  conception  of  teaching  and  what  a 
teacher  can  do,  as  will  be  appreciated  when  we  observe  that  Blakely 
borough  theu  enrolled  357  pupils  and  hired  three  teachers;  Old  Forge 
enrolled  454  pupils  and  hired  four  teachers.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  this  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  school  is 
general  throughout  the  county;  for  while  schools  and  pupils  in  the 
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mining  region  have  multiplied  rapidly,  the  number  attending  school 

in  farming  districts   is  decreasing.     Ten  districts   taken  from  the 
farming  region  give  the  following  figures: 

Enrollment  In  Enrollment  In 

District.                                                                                                                        1875.  1900. 

Benton,   311  230 

Covington,    280  272 

Greenfield,    305  137 

Gouldsboro,    71  25 

Jefferson,    184  163 

Madison,   293  281 

Newton, 317  200 

Ransom,    195  184 

Scott,     275  283 

Spring  Brook  . : 134  120 

Totals,   2,365  1,895 


Here  ten  representative  farming  districts  show  an  aggregate  loss 
in  the  enrollment  of  470  pupils.  This  statement,  however,  needs 
explanation.  The  number  of  pupils  in  these  districts  is  probably 
as  large  as  in  1875.  The  falling  off  in  the  enrollment  is  due  to  the 
fast  that  pupils  drop  out  of  these  schools  at  an  earlier  age  than 
in  1875.  Then  there  were  man}-  young  men  and  young  women  in 
school  from  18  to  20  years  of  age;  now  one  seldom  sees  a  pupil  over 
16  years  old  in  the  country  schools.  Probably  about  one-fourth 
of  those  leaving  the  country  schools  go  to  normal  schools  and  acade- 
mies to  complete  their  education;  the  remaining  three-fourths  have 
no  further  training.  If  these  schools  were  consolidated  and  graded, 
so  that  some  high  school  work  could  be  done,  the  enrollment  would, 
no  doubt,  be  greater  than  in  1875. 

Salaries. 
The  average  salary  paid  to  male  teachers  in  1875  was  f 38.81  per 
month;  to  females,  $25.79.  We  now  pay  an  average  of  $49.91  to 
males,  and  $32.32  to  females.  These  salaries  are  about  27  per  cent, 
higher  than  those  of  1875.  The  average  length  of  term  in  1875  was 
about  1\  months;  in  1900  about  8£  months. 

Buildings  and  Furniture. 
The  number  and  character  of  the  school  buildings  in  rural  dis- 
tricts have  not  changed  much  during  the  last  25  years.  In  cases 
where  old  buildings  have  worn  out,  new  ones  have  been  erected. 
These  new  houses  are  generally  better  and  larger  than  those  of  the 
earlier  period.  But  they  are  all  on  the  same  plan  and  are  all  heated 
by  stoves.     There  is  no  means  of  ventilation  except  by  the  windows. 
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One  sometimes  wishes  thai  some  carpenter  would  design  and  build 
a  district  school  lu.u.se  apon  a  different  plan,  providing  for  ventila- 
tion in  some  n;i,  thai  would  avoid  the  colds  which  almost  always 
result  from  window   ventilation. 

In  the  boroughs  much  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  style 
i,,l(1  character  of  the  school  buildings.  The  first  modern  building 
properly  heated  and  ventilated  was  erected  at  Olvphant  about  1883 
Since  that  time  nearly  all  of  the  districts  in  the  mining  region 
haw  torn  down  their  old  houses  and  have  built  good,  comfortable, 
modern  buildings,  ranging  in  cost  from  $5,000  to  $20,000.  Only 
one  school  house  in  the  county  is  still  furnished  with  the  old  fash- 
mned  carpenter-built  desks.  All  the  others  have  the  patent  desks 
and  many  are  supplied  with  the  best  -single  desks.  Nearly  all 
buildings  throughout  the  county  have  an  abundance  of  slate  black- 
boards.    These  improvements  have  all  been  made  since  1875. 

Previous  to  1875  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  improve  school 
grounds.  Many  of  the  school  yards  in  boroughs  have  since  been 
fenced  and  planted  with  trees.  The  township  lots  have  also  been 
improved  in  some  places,  but  as  most  of  these  lots  are  unfenced, 
many  of  the  trees  planted  have  been  destroyed. 

Libraries. 
I  can  find  no  evidence  that  any  effort  had  been  made  in  this  county 
previous  to  1875  to  establish  school  libraries.  There  are  now  librar- 
ies ranging  from  100  to  800  volumes  in  Archbald,  Blakely,  Dickson 
Jermyn,  Moscow,  Olvphant  and  Waverly.  Some  other  boroughs 
have  smaller  libraries.  Since  1893  efforts  have  been  made  to  es- 
tablish libraries  in  country  schools,  and  there  are  now  libraries  of 
from  30  to  100  volumes  in  about  20  of  these  schools. 

Superintendents. 
As  before  stated,  the  territory  now  included  in  this  county  was 
in  1875  a  part  of  Luzerne,  and  was  until  1878  under  the  supervision 
of  W.  A.  Campbell.     I  learn  from  his  reports  that  school  terms 
were  short,  in   some  districts  only  five  months,  and  the  term  in 
many  districts  divided  into  a  summer  and  a  winter  term.     Wages 
of  teachers  were  as  low  as  $12  per  month.     Teachers  in  rural  dis- 
tricts boarded  around  among  the  patrons.     Manv  pupils  came  to 
school  without  text-books,  and  teachers  were  annoyed  and  progress 
retarded  by  the  use  of  several  series  of  books  in  the  same  school 
Graded  schools  existed  in  four  districts.  Blakely,  Dunmore,  Jermvn 
and  South  Abington.     Supt.  Campbell  urged  directors  to  insist  upon 
uniformity  of  text-books  and  advised  them  to  purchase  books  for  all 
pupils  with  public  funds. 
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In  June,  1878,  James  M.  Coughlin  became  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Luzerne  county,  and  the  districts  now  forming  Lacka- 
wanna county  were  under  his  supervision  one  year.  Mr.  Cough- 
lin was  an  able  and  energetic  superintendent;  but  the  thor- 
oughness of  his  examinations  and  the  courage  he  exhibited  in  reject- 
ing incompetent  applicants  for  the  teacher's  certificate  gained  for 
him  the  additional  title,  "The  Great  Rejector." 

About  this  time  the  county  of  Lackawanna  was  set  off  from  Lu- 
zerne, and  in  June,  1879,  the  State  Superintendent  appointed  Miss 
H.  Evelyn  Brooks  to  be  county  superintendent  for  the  unexpired 
term,  two  years.  In  1881  Miss  Brooks  was  elected  for  another  term 
by  the  school  directors,  and  continued  in  office  until  June,  1884. 
At  the  end  of  her  first  year  in  office  (1880),  she  reported  141  schools 
in  the  county,  enrolling  6,938  pupils.  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  borough  of  Dunmore,  which  about  this  time  became  an  inde- 
pendent district,  with  Prof.  L.  R.  Fowler  as  superintendent.  The 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  were  still  very  low,  the  average  being  $32.44 
per  month  for  males,  and  |21.94  for  females.  The  lowest  salary  in 
the  county  was  $11.33  per  month,  and  the  righest  was  $70,  paid  to 
the  principal  of  the  Waverly  graded  school.  In  her  written  reports 
Miss  Brooks  spoke  of  the  poor  school  buildings,  unsuitable  school 
furniture,  lack  of  blackboards,  the  vile  and  unsanitary  condition  of 
the  water  closets,  the  great  difficulties  arising  from  the  lack  of 
text-books,  the  neglect  of  certain  school  directors  to  make  neces- 
sary repairs  upon  school  buildings,  and  the  irregular  and  illegal 
methods  used  by  some  school  boards  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
their  districts.  She  also  reported  improvement  in  several  directions. 
The  boarding  round  system  was  confined  in  1880  to  five  districts. 
Better  qualified  teachers  were  sought  in  some  districts.  One  of  the 
country  districts,  Ransom,  was  praised  for  having  adopted  a  con- 
tinuous term.  School  houses  were  being  improved.  Local  insti- 
tutes were  held  in  Abington,  Waverly,  Glenburn  and  Jefferson. 
Teachers'  salaries  were  increasing. 

In  her  last  report,  written  in  1884,  Miss  Brooks  discussed  at  some 
length  the  methods  of  certain  politicians  who  had  tried  to  compel 
her  to  issue  certificates  to  incompetent  persons,  and  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  friends  and  relatives  in  the  place  of  qualified  teach- 
ers. Miss  Brooks  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  1884,  but  on 
account  of  her  uncompromising  stand  against  illegal  actions  of 
school  boards  and  the  efforts  of  local  politicians  to  control  the 
schools,  she  was  defeated.  Miss  Brooks  was  regarded  by  many  as  a 
faithful  and  conscientious  official;  but  she  sometimes  defeated  her 
own  purpose  by  criticising  men  and  things  too  sharply. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Davis,  elected  county  superintendent  in  1884,  continued 
in  office  nine  years.     I  quote  briefly  from  his  annual  reports. 

According  to  his  first  annual  report,   Supt.  Davis  found  in  the 
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county  i.'i  1  schools  and  T.!)s:*,  pupils  enrolled.    The  average  salaries 

paid  were  $42.72  to  males  and  8-8.--  to  females,  an  increase  of  about 
30  per  cent,  above  I  lie  salaries  paid  at  the  beginning  of  Miss-  Brooks' 
first  term.  This  is  certainly  a  great  showing  for  five  years  and 
indicates  a  radical  change  in  the  way  school  directors  regarded 
education. 

In  his  annual  report  of  L886,  Supt.  Davis  records  remarkable 
activity  in  erecting  new  buildings,  fifteen  new  houses  being. built  in 
the  two  years.  This  building  boom,  which  began  with  the  erection 
of  the  central  building  at  Olyphant  about  1883,  continued  for  years 
and  readied  nearly  every  district  in  the  county.  The  crusade  against 
"boarding  around'"  and  the  divided  school  term  begun  by  Miss 
Brooks  and  continued  by  Mr.  Davis,  was  also  finally  successful  in 
189(>.  Mr.  Davis  also  refers  to  the  introduction  of  Physiology  (1886), 
the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  '1887).  the  introduction  of  free  text- 
books in  Scott,  Benton  and  Carbondaie  townships  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  free  text-book  law,  and  reported  that  all  schools  were 
supplied  with  patent  desks  in  1893.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
writer  in  1893. 

Of  the  work  of  the  present  incumbent  1  leave  others  to  speak. 
It  has  been  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  securing  better  qualified 
teachers  for  our  schools. 


LANCASTER  COUNTY— M.  J.   Brecht. 


Twenty-five  years  under  ordinary  skies  is  a  comparatively  brief 
time  for  the  making  of  history  that  is  measured  solely  by  a  record 
of  events  but  of  sufficient  length  for  history  that  concerns  itself  with 
conditions,  relations  and  successive  changes  which  underlie  and  over- 
lap each  other  in  producing  events.  Growth  in  a  system  of  edu- 
cation that  deals  with  the  masses  must  of  necessity  be  very  slow 
because  it  must  reach  out  and  touch  the  whole  circle  of  human 
interests  from  the  material  and  economic  to  the  social  and  moral 
as  they  play  upon  and  modify  the  life  of  the  individual  and  society. 
And  still  further,  these  interests  must  be  so  adjusted  that  they  may 
develop  more  or  less  in  harmony  before  real  or  permanent  growth 
is  assured.  Before  this  condition  of  things  can  be  realized  the  ideas 
and  forces  at  work  must  operate  over  a  large  portion  of  time  and 
sweep  over  a  large  area  of  gray  matter  in  the  human  brain.  Our 
educational  work  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  features  that  looked 
towards  the  advancement  of  the  schools  in  all   their  multiple  as- 
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pects  and  relations  rather  than  in  an  effort  to  emphasize  certain 
specified  phases  of  it.  Attention  is  briefly  called  to  the  following 
points  and  changes  in  the  development  of  our  schools  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Teachers  and  Pupils,   18761900. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  that  the  total  number  of  teachers 
employed  in  this  county,  including  Lancaster  city  and  Columbia,  in 
1876  was  555,  the  total  number  in  1900  was  751,  an  increase  of  196. 
A  comparison  between  the  number  of  male  and  female  teachers 
employed  in  the  schools  of  the  county  at  different  epochal  periods 
is  also  of  interest.  From  State  educational  reports  we  learn  that 
in  1836  this  county  had  234  male  and  100  female  teachers  in  its 
service,  in  1856  342  males  and  97  females,  in  1876  honors  began  to 
be  more  evenly  divided,  the  report  showing  292  males  and  263  fe- 
males employed,  in  1900  there  is  a  visible  shrinkage  on  the  side  of 
the  men,  as  shown  by  these  figures:  males  301,  females  450.  Of 
the  teachers  then  employed  32  were  graduates  of  a  State  normal 
school,  63  held  permanent  and  25  professional  certificates;  of  those 
employed  in  1900,  256  held  diplomas  from  normal  schools,  141  the 
permanent  and  80  the  professional  certificate. 

In  1876  the  county  superintendent  issued  510  provisional  certifi- 
cates; in  1900  there  were  312  issued,  but  the  issue  in  '76  included 
Lancaster  city.  The  city  now  employs  26  teachers  holding  the  pro- 
visional certificate.  The  total  school  enrollment  in  the  county  at 
that  time  was  29,008  pupils,  last  year  it  was  32,214.  Then  there 
were  still  two  districts  that  had  only  a  five  month  term,  and  twenty- 
five  districts  out  of  a  total  of  fifty-three  whose  school  term  was  less 
than  seven  months. 

Districts  and  Buildings. 

Six  new  districts  have  been  organized  in  the  time  covered  by  this 
report.  One  of  these,  East  Drumore,  was  formed  by  a  division  of 
Drumore  township,  the  other  five  by  the  incorporation  of  towns 
into  boroughs.  There  were  also  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  new 
schools  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  graded  schools  established. 
During  the  same  time  two  hundred  and  two  new  school  houses  were 
built  and  furnished.  In  the  report  of  the  superintendent  in  1876 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  houses  had  injurious  desks.  To-day 
every  school  room  in  the  county  is  furnished  with  the  modern  desk. 

The  finest  and  most  substantial  school  buildings  in  the  county 
were  put  up  in  the  last  ten  years.  This  is  true  of  the  houses  in 
the  country  districts  no  less  than  of  those  in  the  towns.  On  the 
first  of  January,  1900,  Marietta  dedicated  its  new  school  building. 
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The  house  is  imjli  of  luick  trimmed  with  Indiana  Limestone,  con- 
tains eighl  rooms  and  two  Large  recitation  rooms,  and  cosl  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  Ephrata  borough  elected  two  new  buildings  in 
the  past  seven  years,  one  an  eight-room  structure  with  a  comple- 
ment of  recitation  rooms,  in  L893;  the  other  a  four-room  house  in 
1899.  Both  these  towns  nse  the  "W i Il«  system  of  heating  and  venti- 
lating. Akron  borough  put  up  a  very  attractive  four-room  house 
in  1896;  one  year  later  Conoy  township  a  large  four-room,  two  story 
Louse  at  Bainbridge,  and  East  Earl  township  an  admirably  planned 
six  room  building  at  Terre  Hill.  All  these  buildings  were  designed 
by  an  architect  and  contain  a  full  complement  of  cloak  rooms  and 
other  school  room  conveniences. 

In  rural  school  house  architecture  there  has  also  been  a  radical 
change  made  in  some  instances.  The  three  most  striking  instances 
are  the  two-room  houses  put  up  respectively  by  Kapho,  East  Don- 
egal, and  Manheim  townships,  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  the 
townships  are  here  named.  The  single  room  houses  put  up  in  recent 
years  are  nearly  all  provided  with  a  broad  porch  the  full  width  of 
the  house.  Some  of  them  have  twin  windows  with  transoms  above, 
hard  maple  floors  and  other  furniture  to  correspond.  The  rural 
school  house  of  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  shows  a  marked  contrast 
to  its  earlier  kindred  in  size  no  less  than  in  architectural  lines  and 
appointments. 

Our  latest  school  rooms  are  frequently  thirty  by  thirty-two  feet, 
and  sometimes  thrity-two  b}'  thirty-six  feet  exclusive  of  vestibule 
and  cloak  rooms.  Desks  are  beginning  to  be  placed  in  the  central 
part  of  the  room  with  the  main  avenue  or  aisle  passing  around  on 
the  outside  of  the  room  instead  of  through  the  middle  of  it.  A  few 
of  the  houses  recently  built  dispense  with  shutters  and  protect  the 
windows  by  means  of  a  steel  guard  locked  to  the  window  frame. 
Cellars  are  now  put  under  all  houses,  in  some  cases  the  cellar  is 
cemented  and  used  as  a  playroom  in  bad  weather.  The  single  desk 
is  beginning  to  get  a  foothold  in  a  number  of  our  districts.  The 
slate  blackboard  is  now  found  in  the  major  portion  of  our  schools. 
Fn  many  districts  it  has  been  placed  in  every  room.  There  has  been 
a  marked  growth  in  this  direction  since  the  early  eighties.  Then 
there  were  not  a  half  dozen  slate  blackboards  in  the  whole  county. 

School  Room  Heating. 
The  majority  of  schools  in  this  county  in  town  and  country  two 
decades  ago  were  heated  by  the  ordinary  cannon  stove.  A  very 
limited  number  was  heated  by  hot  air  from  the  cellar  or  basement. 
None  was  heated  by  steam.  Slowly  the  evolution  from  stove  to 
cellar  heat  has  been  working  its  way  into  the  public  conscience  and 
to-day  only  one  out  of  ten  new  houses  is  usin°-  the  stove. 
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As  early  as  1S72  Mount  Joy  borough  used  hot  air  in  its  new  build- 
ing and  some  years  later  West  Lampeter  and  Strasburg  townships 
introduced  this  method  of  heating  into  a  few  of  their  houses.  In 
1883  East  Donegal  township  tried  steam  at  Rock  Point  school  for 
the  first  time  in  the  county.  One  year  later  Rapho  township  put  this 
hind  of  heat  into  its  two  new  houses  built  that  year  and  thereafter 
this  plan  of  heating  found  its  way  into  a  number  of  townships  and 
boroughs.  The  Srnead  Wills  system  of  heating  and  dry  closet  were 
introduced  into  the  new  building  at  Lititz  in  1889.  Two  years  later, 
in  1891,  the  same  system  without  the  water  closet  was  adapted  to 
an  ordinary  rural  school  house  at  Intercourse,  Leacock  township. 
The  year  following  a  few  other  districts  put  the  same  modified  plant 
into  rural  school  houses,  and  in  1893  Rapho  township  put  the  plant 
including  the  water  closet  in  its  new  two-room  house  at  Newtown. 
The  plan  of  heating  by  hot  water  was  first  tried  in  the  New  Holland 
schools  in  1896. 

Three  years  ago,  in  1897,  Rapho  township  tried  a  new  heater, 
the  Columbian,  which  combines  a  simple  plan  of  ventilation  with  it 
and  is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  placed  on  the  floor  of  the 
school  room  or  in  the  cellar.  The  plant  was  found  so  satisfactory 
in  this  district  that  it  now  has  thirteen  of  them  in  use  in  its  schools. 
All  these  various  plans  and  systems  of  heating  are  now  in  use  in 
the  different  sections  of  this  county  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Some  are  losing,  others  are  gaining  ground.  Steam  seems  to  be 
on  the  decline  while  hot  air  is  growing  in  popular  favor.  In  West 
Lampeter,  Strasburg,  East  Donegal  and  Rapho  townships  and  in 
all  the  boroughs  the  rooms  are  practically  all  heated  by  some  other 
means  than  the  stove,  and  in  three-fourths  of  the  other  districts 
there  is  a  gradual  displacement  of  the  stove  now  in  progress. 

Local  Institutes,  1885. 

This  county  had  no  local  institutes  before  1885.  At  the  county 
institute  that  year  ten  permanent  local  institute  districts  were  or- 
ganized by  a  committee  of  teachers  appointed  by  the  county  super- 
intendent for  that  purpose.  The  plan  of  organization  embraced  the 
area  of  the  districts,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  in  each  district 
and  the  suggestion  that  local  teachers  be  elected  annually  to  arrange 
and  conduct  the  program  of  each  meeting.  Since  then  these  meet- 
ings have  been  held  every  year  and  have  been  constantly  growing 
in  the  scope  and  character  of  their  work  and  in  popular  support. 

Three  years  ago  a  slight  departure  wTas  made  from  the  original 
plan  of  conducting  these  meetings  by  appointing  a  committee  on 
program  for  the  local  institutes  of  the  entire  county.  Under  the 
supervision  of  this  committee  a  series  of  dates  for  holding  the  meet- 
ings is  arranged  each  year  and  a  list  of  educational  subjects  known 
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in  be  in  close  touch  with  the  school  interests  of  the  county  is  sub 

milted  from  which  at  least  lour  topics  must  be  selected  and  placed 
upon  the  program  of  a  meeting.  This  feature,  by  focusing  public 
attention  upon  a  given  line  of  school  work,  enables  us  to  get  the 
thoughl  ami  experience  of  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  whole  county 
upon  certain  phases  of  our  educational  system  and  thus  helps  to 
ripen  public  judgment  more  quickly  to  act  in  given  directions. 
Through  the  means  of  emphasizing  b\  public  discussion  the  same 
topic  in  all  pari*  of  the  county  more  has  been  done  to  prepare  our 
people  to  displace  the  stove  of  the  school  room  and  to  encourage  the' 
school  library  than  through  all  other  agencies  and  methods  com- 
bined. 

Besides,  it  has  fostered  the  principle  of  mutual  co-operation  among 
the  different  institutes.  Some  of  the  more  public  spirited  teachers 
and  directors  make  it  a  point  to  follow  the  meetings  in  various  parts 
of  the  county  sometimes  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  and  always 
to  hear  what  is  said  upon  these  general  topics,  thus  giving  to  each 
meeting  the  professional  uplift  that  springs  from  the  interest  of 
friends  outside  of  the  immediate  district.  Each  meeting  has  also 
features  of  a  purely  local  character.  The  small  number  of  topics 
chosen  that  are  discussed  over  the  county  in  common  admits  of 
subjects  to  be  placed  upon  the  program  that  are  particularly  appli- 
cable to  local  conditions.  The  local  institute  as  thus  conducted 
performs  a  double  function.  It  reaches  out  and  helps  to  formulate 
sentiment  upon  questions  that  pertain  to  the  county  as  a  whole  and 
at  the  same  time  it  deals  with  the  particular  needs  of  every  neighbor- 
hood. 

Directors'  Institute,  1880. 

In  1886  was  formed  what  is  known  in  this  county  as  The  Direc- 
tors' Institute.  This  organization  is  an  association  of  the  county 
school  directors  that  meets  annually  at  the  county  seat  or  at  such 
other  place  as  it  may  decide  upon  by  vote  in  convention.  During  the 
last  five  years  it  has  been  holding  its  sessions  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Millersville  State  Normal  School.  Its  first  regular  meeting  as  an 
organized  body  working  under  a  constitution  was  held  in  Novem- 
ber, 1887;  its  fourteenth  and  last  meeting  in  January,  1900. 

Before  1886  the  directors  met  in  annual  half  day  sessions  in 
the  Orphans'  Court  room  during  the  week  of  teachers*  institute.  But 
the  large  attendance  and  the  attractive  features  of  the  county  in- 
stitute seriously  interfered  with  the  interest  and  success  of  these 
meetings  .  Finally  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  appoint  a  separate 
time  for  the  directors'  convention.  The  first  separate  meeting  was 
held  in  October,  another  one  in  December,  both  poorly  attended, 
when  January  was  finally  chosen  as  the  month  suiting  best  all  par- 
ties interested. 
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The  meeting  of  this  association  has  become  quite  an  event  in  our 
school  work.  The  attendance  has  been  gradually  getting  larger 
until  now  it  embraces  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  directors. 
At  the  last  meeting  in  January  it  was  proposed  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  reason  of  the  interest  taken  in  these  meetings  by  a  large 
number  of  ladies  who  have  been  attending  them  from  year  to  year 
to  open  a  Women's  or  Mothers'  Session  as  an  auxiliary  department 
of  the  convention.  The  program  is  always  arranged  by  an  execu- 
tive committee  consisting  of  five  directors  and  is  designed  to  secure 
two  things:  A  careful  consideration  of  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  our  schools  in  the  county,  and  sufficient  time  for  a  general  con- 
ference or  experience  meeting  of  the  members.  The  directors'  insti- 
tute has  become  a  permanent  part  of  our  school  organization. 

Public  School  Libraries,  1876-1900. 

In  his  annual  report  in  1876  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  this 
county  says  says  the  "Strasburg  Public  School  Library,"  which  was 
founded  in  1873,  "is  the  only  public  school  library  in  the  county,  ex- 
cepting the  one  in  Columbia  borough."  Within  the  past  year  over 
one  hundred  books  were  added  to  this  library  and  it  is  now  perhaps 
again  as  large  as  when  the  above  line  was  written.  Instead  of 
holding  exclusive  possession  of  the  field  outside  of  Columbia,  it 
shares  the  honors  to-day  with  many  other  that  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  schools  in  the  past  two  decades.  Some  of  these  may 
have  only  a  score  of  volumes,  others  fifty  or  a  hundred,  while  some 
like  Chestnut  Grove,  in  Rapho,  over  three  hundred,  or  Manheim 
borough,  over  six  hundred  volumes. 

There  are  now  in  the  entire  county  about  three  hundred  school 
libraries  containing  over  twelve  thousand  books,  as  determined  by 
a  careful  count  made  several  years  ago.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  library  was  started  through  a  fund  realized  by  holding  some  kind 
of  public  entertainment,  in  some  instances  through  private  sub- 
scription or  individual  donation  of  books,  while  in  a  few  places  the 
school  board  has  been  purchasing  a  certain  number  of  books  each  year 
out  of  the  public  fund.  The  bulk  of  the  library  at  Chestnut  Grove  was 
a  donation  from  the  Coleman  estate.  As  near  as  we  can  get  to  the 
facts  there  are  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  books  added  every 
term  to  our  school  libraries. 

No  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  county  that  is  not  provided  with 
a  large  dictionary  or*a  complement  of  smaller  dictionaries.  About 
twenty  of  our  schools  have  purchased  a  full  encyclopedia  in  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  daily  newspaper  or  some  standard  juvenile 
publication  like  the  Youth's  Companion  or  some  kiudred  paper  may 
be  found  on  file  in  a  large  number  of  our  rural  schools,  while  prac- 
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tically  all  our  high  schools  have  a  reading  table  of  a  full  liue  of  the 
bes!  current  literature. 

Public   Library. 

The  John  McCally  Library  was  established  about  1876  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Pequea  Presbyterian  church,  in  Salisbury  township, 
in  accordance  with  a  special  bequest  to  the  church  by  the  late  John 
McCally.  Although  the  fund  was  left  for  a  church  library  the  trus- 
tees some  years  ago  enlarged  the  original  idea  and  opened  the  library 
to  the  general  public.  There  are  now  about  two  thousand  volumes 
in  this  library  and  the  fund  is  sufficient  to  add  between  one  and  two 
hundred  books  every  year.  The  library  occupies  a  room  in  the  par- 
sonage of  the  church  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
will  the  pastor  has  charge  of  the  selection  of  books  and  is  the 
librarian  by  appointment  of  the  trustees. 

Other  Features  of  Progress. 

District  institutes  have  recently  been  revived  in  a  number  of  our 
districts.  As  a  rule  the  meetings  are  held  monthly  but  in  a  few  cases 
the  meeting  is  called  semi-monthly. 

Two  years  ago  the  principals  of  the  high  schools  in  the  county 
formed  themselves  into  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  holding- 
public  meetings  and  urging  the  importance  of  establishing  township 
high  schools.  The  meetings  have  been  productive  of  much  whole- 
some high  school  criticism  and  comment. 

About  the  time  the  high  school  principals  organized  a  few  en- 
thusiastic student  lovers  of  nature  among  our  teachers  formed  a 
Natural  Science  Club,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  nature  among  the  teachers  and  schools  by  means  of 
excursions  and  actual  field  work.  One  of  these  young  men  has  taken 
a  trip  this  summer  to  Colorado,  to  make  a  special  study  of  the 
beetle.  The  public  meetings  held  by  the  club  are  extremely  prac- 
tical, highly  instructive  and  always  interesting. 

Our  boroughs  are  holding  teachers'  meetings  regularly.  Some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  publish  a  program  and  invite  the  public  to 
attend.  From  1883  to  1886  a  course  of  study  was  adopted  by  every 
borough  and  a  class  is  now  regularly  graduated  from  every  high 
school  in  the  county.  Many  of  the  graduates  from  these  schools 
enter  the  normal  school  and  later  enter  upon  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. Ninety-five  per  cent  of  our  teachers  are  now  residents  of  this 
county,  while  twenty  years  ago  about  one-half  of  them  came  from 
other  counties.  Of  late  there  is  more  attention  paid  throughout  the 
county  to  higher  studies  like  Latin  and  Algebra  and  to  special  studies 
like  Book-keeping  and  Drawing  than  formerly. 

During  the  two   years   of  1892   and   1893   the  School    Forum,  a 
14— G— 1900 
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monthly  county  school  journal,  was  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  county  institute.  The  paper  proved  a  great  help  to  our  school 
work  and  was  discontinued  only  because  no  one  was  here  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  its  columns. 

Arbor  Day  is  making  its  impression.  Trees  are  planted  more  gen- 
erally and  more  generously  upon  school  premises  than  formerly. 
School  yards  are  being  enclosed  in  neat,  substantial  fences  of  late 
years  in  districts  that  not  long  ago  paid  no  attention  to  the  protec- 
tion of  school  grounds.  A  more  liberal  school  sentiment  is  also 
disclosed  in  the  better  location  and  larger  tracts  that  are  latterly 
selected  for  school  purposes. 

The  organ  has  been  gradually  forging  its  way  into  general  use 
in  our  schools.  In  some  districts  there  is  one  to  be  found  in  every 
room.  Several  districts  have  supplied  these  instruments  and  have 
paid  for  them  out  of  the  public  fund,  but  as  a  rule  the  instrument  is 
rented  by  the  teacher  or  purchased  by  the  teacher  and  patrons  of 
the  immediate  school  district.  Some  of  the  boroughs  in  the  last 
three  or  four  years  employ  a  special  teacher  of  music  to  give  each  of 
its  schools  a  weekly  lesson  in  vocal  music.  Large  choral  societies 
are  in  progress  every  winter  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  D.  Keeny.  of  Manheim. 

Transportation  of  pupils  upon  a  small  scale  has  been  tried  by 
the  Drumore  school  board  the  past  two  years.  Instead  -of  establish- 
ing a  new  school  for  the  community  near  the  mouth  of  Fishing 
Creek  the  board  transports  the  children  by  team  to  one  of  its  adjoin- 
ing schools.  The  idea  is  p.oular  with  the  patrons  and  all  parties 
interested  look  upon  the  movement  as  a  success.  Centralization  of 
the  rural  schools  is  beginning  to  be  agitated  by  informal  discussion 
in  several  of  our  townships.  It  may  be  one  of  the  means  of  solving 
the  problem  of  the  township  high  school. 

Lancaster  City. 

Lancaster  city  elected  its  own  superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
first  time  in  1880.  Since  then  the  city  has  not  been  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  county  superintendent  and  hence  the  changes  and  im- 
provements in  educational  affairs  within  its  jurisdiction  in  that  time 
will  be  found  given  in  the  current  report  of  the  city  superintendent. 
In  a  general  way  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  improvements 
Lancaster-  has  made  in  her  school  system  in  the  past  twenty  years 
is  one  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  school  officials  and  commu- 
nity. The  one-story,  old  fashioned,  brick  country  school  houses, 
strung  in  a  line  of  six  and  eight,  in  spots  here  and  there  over  the 
town,  suggesting  'soldiers'  barracks,"  or  "foundry  shops,"  or  what- 
ever the  fancy  of  the  observer  would  dictate  to  him,  have  given 
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way  .to  large  modern  buildings  of  tasteful  architecture  and  up  to 
date  in  equipment,  comforl  and  convenience.    Other  improvements 

have  boon  made  thai  have  influenced  the  thoughl  and  social  life  of 
the  town.  The  handsome  new  Theological  Seminary  building  di- 
rectly  easl  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  the  beautiful  uew  De 
Peyster  Library  on  the  oast  campus  of  the  college,  the  fine  new 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  center  of  the 
town  are  among  the  educational  landmarks  of  progress  of  the  past 
decade.  Fall  details  of  these  and  othei  improvements  in  the  edu- 
cational evolution  of  Lancaster  will  ho  found  in  the  report  of  the 
city  superintendent. 

Normal  School,  1855-1900. 

The  State  Normal  School,  of  Millersville,  was  established  in  1855, 
and  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  normal  school  sys- 
tem of  Pennsylvania.  Since  1870  this  school  has  made  great  strides 
in  erecting  and  equipping  new  buildings  and  enlarging  its  grounds. 
Instead  of  stoves  it  now  has  steam  heat  and  hot  air,  instead  of 
pumps  on  first  lioor  to  supply  water  of  institution  it  now  has  spring 
water  piped  to  every  lioor  in  the  building,  instead  of  crude  open 
air  gymnastics  for  the  boys  and  a  small  room  for  the  routine  gym- 
nastic exercise  of  the  girls  it  now  has  a  large  well  equipped  gymna- 
sium and  competent  instructors  in  physical  culture  for  both  sexes, 
instead  of  a  small  campus  enclosed  by  tall  unsightly  fences  it  now 
has*  a  wide  sweep  of  lawn  containing  a  lake  and  other  features  of 
the  landscape  gardener's  art. 

Amoug  the  buildings  erected  on  its  grounds  in  the  past  decade 
and  a  half  are  a  Science  Hall,  a  Library,  a  Gymnasium,  and  a  Model 
School  now  in  process  of  erection.  All  of  these  are  large  and 
commodious  and  beautiful  iu  design  and  finish.  Details  of  these 
improvements  and  of  other  lines  of  progress  made  by  the  school  will 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  principal  of  the  institution.  The  large 
enrollment  of  students,  the  thorough  equipment  of  the  pedagogical 
department,  the  many  special  departments  of  academic  training, 
the  health  and  domestic  spirit  of  the  institution,  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  management  in  making  the  school  modern  in  every 
department,  the  succession  of  new  buildings  fine  in  architecture  and 
admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose  are  so  many  tangible  evidences 
that  attest  the  administrative  ability  of  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  its  principal 
since  1887. 

Beck's  School,  1805-1895. 

Audubon  Villa,  at  Lititz,  was  the  home  of  the  famous  Beck  Family 
School  for  Boys.  The  school  was  founded  in  1805  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Beck, 
and  was  in  successful  operation  under  his  direction  until  the  fall 
of  1895.     During  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence  several  hundred 
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boys  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  years,  from  all  over  this 
country  and  from  Europe  were  gathered  under  its  roof  and  tutored 
under  the  fatherly  care  of  Mr.  Beck.  As  the  name  of  the  school 
implies,  it  was  a  family  institution  and  as  such  it  was  designed  to 
accommodate  not  more  than  fifteen  boys  at  a  time,  but  so  well-re- 
ceived was  the  training  of  the  school  that  the  pressure  of  applica- 
tions for  admission  raised  the  average  attendance  to  about  seven- 
teen per  year.  The  school  was  in  a  prosperous  condition  when  it 
closed. 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  School,  1867-1890. 

The  Soldiers'  Orphans'  School  at  Mount  Joy  was  moved  to  that 
place  from  Paradise  on  the  first  of  December,  1867.  The  school  was- 
located  in  the  old  Mount  Joy  Academy  building,  and  remained  in 
operation  until  1890,  when  it  was  removed  to  Chester  Springs  and 
incorporated  with  the  school  of  Soldiers'  Orphans'  previously  es- 
tablished there.     The  building  is  now  used  as  a  tenement  house. 

Cedar  Hill  Seminary,  1837-1882. 

Cedar  Hill  Female  Seminary,  of  Mount  Joy,  founded  by  Rev.  N. 
Dodge  in  1837,  changed  its  name  in  1874  to  Cedar  Hill  Seminary,  and 
thenceforth  opened  its  doors  to  students  of  both  sexes.  The  school 
was  in  operation  until  1882,  when  it  was  discontinued  and  the 
building  was  permanently  closed  as  a  school.  Its  last  principal  was 
Prof.  I).  Denlinger.  who  moved  from  there  to  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. About  ten  years  ago  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
all  that  remains  now  of  the  place  once  answering  to  the  song  and 
laughter  of  girls  from  eleven  different  States  that  attended  its 
sessions  are  the  ruins  of  its  smoke  begrimed,  crumbling  walls. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary.  1794-1900. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary,  the  celebrated  school  for  girls  at  Lititz. 
was  founded  by  the  Moravians  in  1794,  and  incorporated  in  1863. 
The  school  is  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  watching  affection- 
ately of  the  individual  student  and  of  giving  to  the  discipline  and 
instruction  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  the  Christian  home.  The 
beautiful  Gothic  building  known  as  the  "Mary  Dixon  Memorial 
Chapel,"  was  dedicated  on  the  24th  of  February,  1885.  Ground  was 
broken  for  the  building  in  July,  1883.  The  chapel  is  the  gift  to  the 
school  of  the  late  George  W.  Dixon,  of  P>ethlehem,  Pa.,  and  is  erected 
as  a  memorial  of  his  daughter  Mary  Dixon,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  institution  in  1879,  and  died  April  4,  1882.  In  addition  to  the 
beautiful  memorial  windows  the  Alumni  have  placed  in  the  chapel 
a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Prof.  Herman  A.  Brickenstein,  principal 
of  the  school  from  1873  to  1S92,  and  a  pipe  organ  in  commemora- 
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Lion  of  the  centennial  of  the  school  In  L894.  Among  other  improve- 
ments made  in  the  buildings  in  renin  years  are  a  new  infirmary 
built  in  L890,  and  a  now  heating  plant  and  other  improvements 
added  in  L899.  The  school  under  the  general  direct  ion  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  C.  L.  Moeuch,  president,  aud  the  active  supervision  of  Rev.  Chas. 
1).  Kreider,  principal,  is  modern  in  spirit  and  is  entering  upon  a  new 
era  of  prosperity. 

Colored  Schools,  1885-1887. 

Although  the  act  of  June,  1881,  opened  any  public  or  common 
school  to  the  colored  pupils,  there  were  still  two  schools  in  the 
county  maintained  for  colored  children  only  as  late  as  1885.  In 
that  year  the  one  in  Drumore  township,  known  as  Laurel  Hill,  was 
closed  and  its  pupils  transferred  to  the  Mount  Holly  school  district. 
Two  years  later  the  colored  school  in  the  borough  of  Marietta  was 
closed  and  its  pupils  distributed  among  the  various  schools  of  the 
town.  Both  schools  were  taught  during  the  last  years  by  colored 
male  teachers  from  Philadelphia,  who  held  the  ordinary  provisional 
certificate.  Each  school  had  a  very  slim  attendance  the  last  few 
years  it  was  in  session  and  was  discontinued  because  of  a  growing- 
feeling  among  the  colored  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  better 
school  privileges  which  were  extended  to  them  as  they  thought  by 
the  act  of  1881. 

Parochial  Schools,  1888-1894. 

A  parochial  school  connected  with  the  Catholic  church  was  still 
in  operation  at  Elizabethtown  in  1876.  It  was  finally  discontinued 
in  1888,  and  its  pupils  were  absorbed  by  the  public  schools.  The 
parochial  Catholic  school  at  Marietta  in  1876  remained  in  opera- 
tion until  five  or  six  years  ago.  There  is  now  no  parochial  school 
in  the  county  outside  of  Lancaster  city  and  Columbia. 

Academies,  Paradise,  1883-1885. 

An  effort  was  made  about  1883  to  revive  the  old  Paradise  Academy. 
A  new  public  building,  two-story  frame,  was  erected  and  the  main 
room  opened  and  furnished  for  the  Academy,  but  after  a  struggling 
effort  of  several  years  the  school  was  permanently  closed  and  the 
room  rented  to  the  public  school  authorities  who  occupied  it  one 
winter  with  the  third  or  primary  school  of  the  village  established  at 
that  time.     The  building  is  now  used  as  a  residence  and  town  hall. 

Gap,  1895-1900. 

In  1895  a  private  school  was  opened  at  the  Gap,  known  as  the 
Gap  Academy.  The  school  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  a 
stock  company  or  board  of  trustees  and  the  pupils  are  drawn  chiefly 
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from  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Its  curriculum  covers  the  ground 
of  the  ordinary  high  school  course  with  perhaps  a  trifle  more  em- 
phasis upon  the  commercial  side  of  education.  The  attendance  for 
several  years  was  sufficient  in  number  to  require  the  services  of 
an  assistant  teacher,  but  the  past  two  years  all  the  work  has  been 
done  by  the  principal  Avho  has  had  charge  of  the  school. 

Chestnut  Level,  1852-1900. 

Chestnut  Level  Academy,  of  Drumore  township,  was  established 
in  1852.  Since  1876  it  has  been  practically  in  continuous  opera- 
tion, but  some  years  ago  it  was  closed  for  several  terms.  Within 
the  past  few  years  it  has  been  in  active  session  in  charge  succes- 
sively of  young  men  who  are  graduates  from  college.  The  property 
connected  with  the  school  is  a  two-story  brick  house  and  one  acre 
of  ground  and  is  owned  by  the  Chestnut  Level  Presbyterian  church. 
The  school  is  maintained  altogether  by  private  subscription. 

Union,  1859-1900. 

The  Union  High  School,  in  Coleraine  township,  was  opened  by 
Prof.  James  W.  Andrews,  on  the  sixth  of  August,  1859,  with  thirty- 
seven  scholars.  The  school  was  opened  to  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes  and  remained  in  charge  of  Prof.  Andrews  until  1886,  when 
he  retired  to  private  life.  During  the  past  fourteen  years  the  school 
has  changed  its  teachers  every  two  or  three  years  but  it  has  had 
the  good  fortune  of  being  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  were  able  to 
maintain  the  former  high  standard  and  reputation  of  the  school. 
The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  school  was  cele- 
brated in  the  presence  of  over  four  hundred  old  students  and  their 
friends  on  the  21th  of  June,  1884.  In  the  fall  of  1894  two  teachers 
were  employed  who  were  encouraged  to  open  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment for  college  and  also  to  organize  a  special  class  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  The  school  is  still  in  successful  operation  and  enjoys 
about  the  same  patronage  it  did  years  ago. 

Churchtown,  1881. 

The  Churchtown  Academy  was  discontinued  in  1872,  and  the  build- 
ing, a  beautiful  two-story  sandstone  structure,  stood  idle  until  1881, 
when  it  was  leased  for  ninety-nine  years  from  the  trustees  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  by  the  school  directors  of  Caernarvon  town- 
ship. The  public  schools  of  the  town,  two  in  number,  were  moved 
into  it  and  have  occupied  it  since.  A  few  years  ago  the  rooms  were 
enlarged  and  the  building  remodeled.  As  it  now  stands  it  is  one  of 
the  most  tasteful  school  buildings  in  the  county. 

Though  possibly  the  schools  are  the  most  conservative  of  all  insti- 
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tutions-  the  progress  made  by  them  since  their  establishment  in 
1830  is  commensurate  with  the  general  advancemenl  of  the  country. 
The  strides  made  in  expanding  the  material  interests  of  the  country 
may  seem  to  have  been  more  rapid  but  they  in  reality  have  not  been 
more  marvelous  than  the  growth  of  our  system  of  education.  For 
it  is  always  inn-  that  the  commercial  interests  and  the  educational 
interests  arc  so  intimately  connected  in  their  developme.n1  that  each 
reacts  upon  and  reflects  the  status  of  the  other.  The  schools  are 
a  fair  measure  of  the  intelligence  and  spirit  of  progress  of  a  people 
and  the  intelligence  and  spirit  of  progress  of  a  people  are  a  fair 
measure  of  the  character  of  the  schools.  The  close  of  the  century 
shows  a  school  record  of  which  any  people  may  be  justly  proud  and 
the  new  century  now  about  to  open  into  whose  hands  will  be  com- 
mitted the  hope  and  future  interests  of  our  schools  will  find  the  task 
of  sufficient  moment  to  tax  its  best  thought  and  energy  if  it  would 
meet  the  responsibility  in  a  manner  proportionate  to  the  opportuni- 
ties and  resources  at  its  command  and  to  the  grave  issues  involved. 
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The  schools-  have  maintained  a  good  average  standing  and  the 
progress  made  by  the  children  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  In  not 
a  few  instances  the  results  have  been  excellent.  The  praiseworthy 
efforts  of  the  teachers  have  had  the  hearty  and  helpful  co-operation 
of  the  patrons  and  directors. 

The  local  press  has  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  columns  of 
the  papers  to  the  proceedings  of  educational  meetings.  In  this  way 
the  press  has  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  a  growing  educational 
sentiment  in  the  several  districts. 

The  following  districts  made  some  improvements  in  school  build- 
ings during  the  year:  Big  Beaver  township.  Chewton  independent 
district,  Shenango  township  and  Neshannock  township. 

Additional  graded  schools  have  been  established.  The  number 
now  in  the  county  is  fifty-one,  located  as  follows: 

In  Ellwood  borough  9;  Wampum  borough  4;  New  Wilmington 
borough  4;  North  Beaver  township.  3;  Enon  Valley  borough  3;  Ma 
honing  township  4;  Pulaski  township  4;  Shenango  township  6;  Union 
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township  2;  Wayne  township  6;  Wurtemberg,  independent,  2;  Slip- 
pery Rock  township  2;  Scott  township  2. 

The  annual  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  Castle 
during  the  week  beginning  October  28,  1899.  The  teachers  of  the 
city  of  New  Castle  met  with  the  teachers  of  the  county,  as  they 
have  done  for  the  past  four  years.  Under  their  co.-operation  the 
county  institutes  have  been  very  successful  during  these' years.  The 
attendance  at  the  last  institute  excelled  that  of  any  former  ses- 
sion.    All  the  teachers  were  enrolled. 

The  instructors  were  Dr.  George  M.  Philips,  of  West  Chester;  Dr. 
D.  J.  Waller.  Jr.,  of  Indiana,  Pa.;  Prof.  F.  Hayes,  of  Grove  City  Col- 
lege; Dr.  T.  B.  Noss,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Cali- 
fornia, Pa.,  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Noss.  The  lecturers  were  Dr.  George 
M.  Philips,  Dr.  George  E.  Reed,  president  of  Dickinson  College,  and 
Col.  George  W.  Bain. 

The  lectures  were  instructive  and  entertaining  and  were  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  teachers  and  others  present.  The  instruction 
given  was  practical  and  the  interest  awakened  in  behalf  of  the 
schools  as  a  result  of  the  superior  instruction  given,  has  been  very 
helpful  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Lawrence  county.  The  musical 
exercises  were  conducted  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Young,  of  New  Castle. 
Mrs.  Amelia  Donovan,  of  Pittsburgh,  soloist,  delighted  the  large 
audiences  present  with  her  singing.  The  John  Thomas  Concert  Com- 
pany gave  an  entertainment  on  Thursday  evening,  which  attracted 
a  large  audience  and  was  a  pronounced  success. 

The  attendance  of  a  large  number  of  directors  and  patrons  of  the 
schools  on  Thursday  afternoon  was  an  encouraging  feature  of  the 
institute. 

The  addresses  of  Drs.  Philips,  Waller  and  Noss  on  this  occasion 
w^re  timely  and  helpful. 

Directors'  Day  has  become  an  eventful  occasion  in  the  county  and 
accomplishes  much  good  in  the  line  of  the  practical  hints  and  instruc- 
tion given  to  both  directors  and  teachers  by  the  experienced  edu- 
cators who  address  the  institute. 

The  local  institutes  held  in  the  county  during  the  past  year  have 
done  much  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  schools.  The 
teachers  are  striving  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  through 
these  district  meetings  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  patrons  to 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  schools.  Such  topics  as  the  following  are 
considered:  Improvements  in  buildings  and  grounds,  better  and  more 
attractive  surroundings,  books  for  libraries,  cases  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  care  of  school  books,  grading  of  schools,  regularity  and 
promptness  in  the  attendance  of  children,  sanitary  requirements  of 
the  school,  retention  of  worthy  teachers,  duties  of  parents  and 
directors  in  their  relation  to  the  schools,  scbooj  visitation,  wages 
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of  teachers,  length  of  the  annual  term.  These  and  oilier  subjects 
relating  to  the  operation  of  the  schools  are  given  ;i  prominent  place 
in  the  papers  and  discussions  a1  local  institutes. 

The  work  of  the  county  institute  is  supplemented  to  advantage 
by  the  teachers,  directors  and  others  who  participate  in  the  exercises 
of  the  local  institutes. 

It  requires  skill  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to 
perform  their  duties  aright  in  the  school  room  and  good  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  directors  at  all  times  to  administer  the  school 
affairs  of  the  district  successfully.  The  local  institute  can  be  made 
a  helpful  factor  to  all  the  agencies  employed  in  the  operation  of  the 
system  and  it  commends  itself  to  the  earnest  support  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  teachers,  officers  and  patrons  of  the  schools. 

The  requirements  of  the  school  and  its  work  are  well  understood 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  burden  the  schools  and  to  dissi- 
pate their  legitimate  work  by  the  introduction  of  numerous  fads 
advocated  by  well  meaning  but  visionary  theorists  who  never 
had  a  single  day's  experience  in  the  school  as  a  teacher.  Fortunately 
for  the  welfare  of  the  schools  our  directors  and  teachers  are  dis- 
posed to  emphasize  the  essential  things  in  the  line  of  instruction 
and  not  to  permit  the  time  of  the  children  to  be  frittered  away  by 
useless  and  unprofitable  innovations  in  the  school  room. 

Education  is  a  growth,  a  development  of  the  mental,  moral  and 
physical  powers  which  must  be  so  directed  as  to  enable  the  boys  and 
girls  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities  and  to  equip  them 
for  the  duties  of  life.  The  education  which  is  good  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  towns  and  cities  is  also  good  for  the  children  in  rural 
communities  and  vice  verm.  There  can  be  no  dividing  line  here 
with  profit  to  any  class  or  calling  of  our  people.  Where  the  mission 
and  purpose  of  the  school  are  rightly  understood  and  its  true  worth 
and  work  properly  appreciated,  there  will  be  no  mistaken  application 
of  the  time  and  energies  of  the  teachers  and  children. 

The  attention  of  school  directors  is  again  called  to  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  exercise  too  great  a  precaution  in  making  purchases 
of  charts,  maps  and  other  devices  for  use  in  the  school  room.  In 
some  districts  the  amount- expended  for  supplies  exceeds  the  amount 
expended  for  school  books.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  note  that 
this  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  but  at  the  same  time  there 
can  be  no  justifiable  excuse  on  the  part  of  a  school  board  in  fur- 
nishing only  a  scant  supply  of  school  books  while  hundreds  of  dollars 
have  been  expended  for  devices  of  some  kind  which  are  of  very  little, 
if  any,  use  to  the  district  or  to  the  schools.  The  children  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  public  schools  ought  to  be  generously  supplied 
with  books.  Books  ought  to  be  replaced  when  they  become  unfit  for 
use.     In  these  matters   school   directors   ought  to  be  vigilant  and 
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show  a  deep  interest,  as  the  educational  welfare  of  the  children 
depends  very  largely  upon  proper  school  facilities  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  good  books. 

The  finanacial  condition  of  the  school  districts  is  good.  The 
management  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  as  a  general  rule,  has  been 
wise  and  thoughtful.  There  are,  however,  three  or  four  instances 
in  which  the  school  districts  have  not  raised  as  much  for  the  support 
of  the  schools  by  local  taxation  as  they  have  received  from  the  State 
appropriation.  While  economy,  in  the  operation  of  the  schools,  has 
its  proper  place,  it  ought,  not  to  be  exercised  to  the  detriment  of  the 
schools. 

Historical. 

The  county  of  Lawrence  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Assembly 
approved  March  20,  1849.  The  territory  comprising  the  county  was 
taken  from  the  county  of  Mercer  on  the  north  and  Beaver  on  the 
south. 

Changes  in  School  Districts. 

The  principal  changes  made  in  the  school  districts  of  the  count}- 
since  its  formation  are  as  follows: 

Washington  and  Scott  townships  were  incorporated  by  a  decree 
of  the  court  made  April  13,  1854,  and  were  taken  from  North  Slippery 
Rock  township. 

Plaingrove  township  was  incorporated  by  a  decree  of  the  court 
dated  February  14,  1855,  and  was  taken  from  Washington  and  Scott 
townships. 

The  borough  of  New  Bedford  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  As- 
sembly approved  April  23,  1852. 

A  decree  of  court  dated  May  30,  1860,  annulled  the  charter  of 
New  Bedford  borough,  to  date  from  January  1,  1861,  since  which 
time  it  has  formed  a  part  of  Pulaski  township,  to  which  it  originally 
belonged. 

Pollock  township  was  incorporated  by  a  decree  of  the  court  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1858.  from  parts  of  Shenango  and  Neshannock  townships. 
When  the  borough  of  New  Castle  was  incorporated  as  a  city  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  Pollock  township  became  the  Second  ward  of 
New  Castle. 

New  Wilmington  borough  was  incorporated  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Legislature  approved  April  4,  1863,  but  was  not  made  a  separate 
school  district  at  that  time.  By  a  supplementary  act  of  April  9, 
1873,  the  borough  became  a  separate  school  district. 

The  city  of  New  Castle  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Assembly  ap- 
proved February  25,  1869. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  56  of  this  act  of  incorporation 
the  township  of  Pollock  was  made  to  constitute  the  First  ward. 
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The  borough  of  New  Castle  and  bo  much  of  Neshannocb  township 
as  was  to  be  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  said  city  consti- 
tuted the  Second  ward. 

Wurtemburg,  hid.,  was  incorporated  by  a  decree  of  the  court 
dated  April  8,  1ST::,  from  Wayne  and  Perry  townships. 

Chewton,  hid.,  from  Wayne  township,  by  a  decree  of  the  court 
dated  .May  L4,  L873. 

Wampum  borough  from  Big  heaver  township  by  a  decree  of  the 
court  dated  February  L9,  L876. 

W'esi  New  Castle  from  I'nion  township  by  a  decree  of  the  court 
dated  June  16,  1888. 

Mahoningtown  from  Taylor  township  by  a  decree  of  the  court 
dated  December  13,  1890. 

Volant  from  Washington  and  Wilmington  townships  by  a  decree 
of  the  court  dated  June  0,  1893. 

Ellwood  City  borough  from  Wayne  township  by  a  decree  of  the 
court  dated  December  6,  1893. 

Enon  Valley  from  Little  Beaver  township  by  a  decree  of  the  court 
dated  June  17,  1899. 

The  borough  of  West  New  Castle  was  annexed  to  the  city  of 
New  Castle  by  an  ordinance  of  council  approved  August  12,  1897. 

The  borough  of  Mahoningtown  was  annexed  to  the  city  of  New 
Castle  by  an  ordinance  of  council  approved  January  12,  1898. 

School  Houses. 

Over  one  hundred  school  houses  have  been  erected  in  the  county 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years.    • 

An  excellent  historical  report  of  education  in  Lawrence  county 
was  prepared  by  Superintendent  W.  N.  Aiken  in  1877,  and  was 
submitted  by  him  to  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  who  was  then  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  for  publication  in  the  Department 
Report  of  that  year.  Mr.  Aiken  at  that  time  was  serving  a  third 
term  as  county  superintendent  of  schools.  His  report  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Educational  Institutions. 

Westminster  College,  in  the  borough  of  New  Wilmington,  has  done 
excellent  work.  The  first  class  was  graduated  from  this  institu- 
tion in  1854.  It  now  has  over  thirteen  hundred  graduates.  Its  grad- 
uates are  found  in  all  professions  and  in  many  hands.  The  first 
president  of  the  college  was  James  Patterson,  D.  D.  He  served 
from  1853  to  1866.  He  was  followed  by  Robert  Audley  Brown,  D. 
D.,  who  was  president  from  1867  to  1870.  E.  T.  Jeffers,  D.  D.,  was 
the  next  president  and  held  the  position   from   1872   to  1883.     R. 
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Gracey  Ferguson,  D.  I).,  who  became  president  in  1885,  continues  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  college  with  good  success.  This  in- 
stitution is  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  colleges  in  the  State 
and  commands  a  large  patronage. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  the  fact  that  Rev.  Audley 
Brown  is  at  present  an  honored  citizen  of  New  Castle  and  is  the 
pastor  of  one  of  the  leading  congregations  in  that  city.  His  in- 
terest in  educational  work  has  not  abated.  The  public  schools  of 
the  county  have  a  warm  friend  in  Dr.  Brown.  He  has  filled  many 
positions  of  honor  and  responsibility  and  has  rendered  invaluable 
service  on  behalf  of  every  good  cause. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers  is  actively  engaged  in  educational  work  in  the 
city  of  York.  His  services  are  in  demand  both  as  an  educator  and  a 
minister. 

Volant  College  was  organized  in  1889.  This  institution  has  a 
liberal  patronage.     Charles  F.  Ball  is  the  president. 

State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  Castle 
June  29,  30  and  July  1,  1897.  This  is  one  of  the  notable  events  in 
the  history  of  the  county,  as  it  wTas  the  first  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation held  in  the  county  of  Lawrence.  Three  hundred  and  two 
members  are  credited  to  the  county,  which  includes  the  enrollment 
of  the  city  of  New  Castle.  While  other  counties  have  made  a  credita- 
ble record  in  the  matter  of  enrollment  no  county  in  the  State  except 
Philadelphia  has  had  a  local  enrollment  which  equalled  that  of  Law- 
rence county  in  1897.  When  the  association  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  in  1872  a  greater  number  of  persons  were  enrolled  in 
that  city,  but  in  all  the  history  of  the  association  from  the  date  of 
its  organization  in  1852,  until  the  present  year,  no  county  in  its 
local  enrollment  has  made  such  a  record  as  was  made  by  the  county 
of  Lawrence.  Such  professional  zeal  on  the  part  of  our  teachers  and 
citizens  is  most  commendable.  The  president  of  the  association  at 
this  meeting  was  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Indiana.  The  programme  prepared  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee was  an  excellent  one.  The  papers  read  at  this  meeting  are  of 
great  interest  and  profit  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  The 
evening  lecture  of  Booker  T.  Washington  at  this  meeting  attracted 
a  large  audience.  The  people  were  greatly  pleased  and  edified  by 
the  eloquent  and  able  lecture  of  this  noted  man. 

Method  of  Reporting  Institute  Attendance. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  new  plan 
of  enrolling  the  teachers  at  the  county  institute  was  introduced  in 
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L896.  A  card  was  prepared  by  the  county  superintendenl  and  banded 
in  each  member  of  the  institute  when  enrolled,  containing  a  printed 
certificate  apon  which  the  attendance  at  the  differenl  sessions  was 
to  be  noted  and  certified  to  by  the  holder  at  the  close  of  the  insti- 
tute.   The  plan  has  worked  most  admirably.     The  teachers  having 

been    thus    plat  ed    upon    their   honor   are   careful    to    note    their  own 

attendance  accurately.  The  record  of  attendance,  punctuality  and 
regularity  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  are  most  satisfactory  under 
this  self-reporting  system,  other  counties  and  cities  have  adopted 
the  same  method  and  it  seems  to  have  very  general  approval  wher- 
ever it  has  been  tried.  In  the  course  of  time  it  will  doubtless  be 
introduced  extensively  throughout  the  State  and  with  good  re- 
sults. 

Teachers'  County  Institutes,  1851-1858. 

One  of  the  first  teachers'  county  institutes  organized  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  held  in  New  Castle.  Lawrence  county,  beginning  on 
Monday,  October  27,  1851.  The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  were 
published  in  the  Lawrence  Journal,  one  of  the  enterprising  county 
papers  of  that  day,  and  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  at  Lancaster.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  men  and  women  who  labored  so  earnestly  and  successfully  under 
many  disadvantages  to  establish  a  system  of  public  schools.  But 
few  of  the  persons  whose  names  were  enrolled  as  teachers-  in  this 
county  almost  fifty  years  ago  and  who  were  actively  identified  with 
the  work  and  development  of  the  schools  at  that  time  are  found 
among  the  survivors,  but  their  work  in  the  educational  field,  however 
humble  their  sphere,  gives  them  a  name  and  a  place  which  will  not 
soon  he  forgotten  by  the  friends  of  our  public  schools. 

These  extracts  selected  from  the  published  reports  of  the  early 
county  institutes  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  the  teachers 
and  directors  of  the  present  day. 

The  patrons  of  the  schools  cannot  fail  to  note  with  satisfaction 
the  educational  advantages  which  their  children  are  privileged  to 
enjoy  in  this  closing  A'ear  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  compared 
with  the  existing  conditions  fifty  years  ago.  A  term  of  not  less  than 
seven  months  instead  of  four,  is  now  provided  for;  teachers  are 
better  equipped  for  their-  work;  school  houses  are  more  comforta- 
ble and  cheerful  in  every  way;  the  State  is  more  liberal;  the  directors 
are  more  considerate  for  the  educational  wants  of  the  schools  and 
the  children;  the  people  now  recognize  the  public  school  as  an  indis- 
pensable factor  in  maintaining  our  form  of  government.  While  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  there  is  still  much  to  be  done 
in  the  future;  all  the  machinery  employed  to  operate  the  system  sue 
cessfully  requires  constant  oversight  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
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school  officers,  teachers  and  people  and  all  who  arc  iii  any  way  identi- 
fied in  the  school  and  the  home,  with  the  training  and  education  of 
our  children. 

Extracts  from  Official  Reports,  1851. 

In  accordance  with  the  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Law- 
rence county,  a  large  number  assembled  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  New  Castle,  Pa.,  on  Monday,  October  27,  1851.  The  institute  was 
organized  temporarily  by  appointing  the  following  officers:  D.  Craig, 
Esq.,  president;  Rev.  Mr.  -Johnston,  J.  Emery,  Esq.,  A.  Hawthorn  and 
Dr.  E.  Murray,  vice  presidents;  Wm.  Donnelly,  Esq.,  and  M.  Cant/., 
Esq.,  secretaries;  Alex.  Newell,  P.  Dunn  and  J.  Douthett,  finance  com- 
mittee. Other  committees  were  appointed  for  various  purposes 
during  the  session  of  the  institute. 

There  were  enrolled  during  the  week  eighty-five  teachers;  fifty 
gentlemen  and  thirty-five  ladies.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  constitution  and  by  laws  for  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  institute.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and 
signed  by  twenty-one  gentlemen  and  twenty  ladies. 

Article  first  of  the  constitution  is  as  follows:  This  association  shall 
be  called  the  Lawrence  Teachers'  Institute,  having  for  its  object  the 
improvement  of  its  members  in  the  science  of  teaching,  the  ehwation 
of  the  teachers'  profession  and  the  advancement  of  universal  edu- 
cation. 

Under  the  constitution  the  following  board  of  officers  were  elected 
and  took  their  seats  on  Saturday  morning,  November  1,  1851,  the 
last  day  of  the  first  term.  P.  Dunn,  New  Castle,  president;  vice 
presidents,  M.  Gantz  and  John  Alford,  New  Castle;  recording  sec- 
retary, James  C.  Brakey,  East  Brook;  corresponding  secretary,  Wil- 
liam Travis,  New  Castle. 

Large  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  New  Castle  attended  the  ses- 
sions of  the  institute,  manifesting  an  interest  and  activity  in  the 
cause  of  education  rarely  witnessed  in  any  community. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  progressive  development  of  the  public  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania  should  give  the  people  confidence  in  it, 
as  the  only  efficient  means  for  educating  all  the  children  in  the 
State. 

That  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  every  teacher  and  of  every  in- 
telligent citizen  is  to  secure  by  all  available  means  a  wise  and  vig- 
orous execution  of  the  common  school  law. 

That  justice  to  the  public  school  system  and  to  those  who  wish 
to  become  teachers,  demands  a  more  thorough  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation of  the  qualification  of  teachers,  before  entering  on  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 
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Thai  as  a  means  of  effecting  these  objects,  the  friends  o1  educa- 
tion ought  in  make  a  united  effort  to  obtain  a  county  superintendent 
of  common  schools,  whose  dutj  it  sliall  be  to  \isii  frequently  all  the 
schools  in  Hi«'  county,  and  make  reporl  of  their  condition  and  prog- 
ress, to  examine  teachers  and  supervise  generally  the  educational 
operations  of  the  county. 

Thai  we  believe  teachers'  institutes  to  be  an  essential  instrumen- 
tality, ai  the  presenl  time,  for  the  proper  and  efficient  execution  of 
the  common  school  law. 

Thai  we  mosl  earnestly  desire  to  have  railed  a  convention  of  the 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  organize  a  Slate  Association; 
ami  therefore, 

Resolved.  That  we  appoint  a  delegation  of  six  teachers  to  respond 
to  such  a  call  as  soon  as  it  is  made  from  the  proper  source. 

The  delegates  appointed  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association  were: 
Messrs.  Win.  Travis.  David  Love.  P.  Dunn.  Misses  C.  Townsend,  E. 
M.  Porter  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Ten  Broeck. 

1852. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  second  session  of  the  Lawrence 
Teachers'  Institute  opened  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  on  Monday,  October  11,  1852.  Officers  present:  P.  Dunn,  presi- 
dent; John  Alford  and  M.  Gantz,  vice  presidents;  James  C.  Brakey, 
recording  secretary:  William  Travis,  corresponding  secretary. 

About  sixty-five  teachers  were  enrolled  during  the  term:  thirty 
gentlemen  and  thirty-five  ladies. 

Though  many  more  of  the  Lawrence  county  teachers  ought  to  have 
come  up  and  availed  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  instructions  im- 
parted during  this  session,  yet  we  can  safely  say  that  a  more  spirited 
and  interesting  meeting  of  the  kind  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  ex- 
perienced in  this  region.  Every  teacher,  of  'the  true  spirit,  went 
home  feeling  himself  encouraged  and  strengthened,  to  re-commence 
his  arduous  labors  with  renewed  energy  and  higher  hopes  of  success. 

The  fourteenth  article  of  the  constitution  was  amendeu  as  to  read 
thus:  The  institute  shall  hold  annually  one  term  of  two  weeks,  com- 
mencing on  the  third  Monday  of  August. 

The  following  board  of  officers  were  elected  (as  provided  by  the 
constitution),  and  took  their  seats  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  October 
19,  1852,  the  last  day  of  the  term:  Thomas  Berry,  Xew  Castle,  pres- 
ident; I.  T.  Rose  and  W.  P.  Shaw,  vice  presidents;  W.  D.  Patton, 
recording  secretary;  William  Travis,  corresponding  secretary;  P. 
Dunn,  treasurer. 
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Instructors. 

First  Week. — Professor  Thompson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Arithmetic  and 
School  Discipline. 

L.  T.  Co  veil,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  English  Grammar  and  the  General 
Principles  of  School  Government. 

P.  R.  Spencer,  principal  of  Spencerian  Commercial  College,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Penmanship. 

Second  Week. — M.  D.  Leggett,  Esq.,  Warren,  O.,  Physiology,  Min- 
eralogy, Geography  and  Mental  Arithmetic. 

During  the  second  week  the  institute  was  also  addressed  upon  the 
subject  of  Reading  by  Messrs.  Travis  and  Shaw,  of  New  Castle,  Pa. 

The  instructions  given  during  the  meeting  were  just  such  as  are 
needed  by  the  common  school  teacher — the  first  principles,  a  knowl 
edge  of  which  is  so  essential  to  the  future  success  of  the  student  were 
brought  out  and  elucidated  so  clearly  by  the  lecturers  in  their  sev- 
eral departments  of  science  that  all  could  plainly  see  their  applica- 
tions and  hence  be  enabled  to  put  them  to  practice. 

Evening  Lectures. 

First  Week. — Monday  evening,  R.  Sutton,  Esq.,  New  Castle. 
Subject — The  Common  School  Teacher. 

Tuesday — P.  R.  Spencer,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Subject — French  His- 
tory. 

Wednesday — Rev.  McClain,  Wilmington,  Pa.  Subject — Morals  in 
Schools. 

Thursday — Dr.  D.  Leasure,  New  Castle,  Pa.  Subject — Circulation 
of  the  Blood. 

Friday — Mr.  Wolcott,  Pittsburgh.  Subject — The  Necessity  of  Men- 
tal and  Moral  Culture. 

Saturday — M.  Gantz,  New  Castle,  Pa.  Subject — The  Claims  of  the 
Age  on  .the  Young  Men  of  America. 

The  large  audiences  that  attended  these  evening  lectures  gave 
evidence  that  the  different  lecturers  performed  the  parts  assigned 
to  them  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  their  auditors. 

During  the  meeting  many  of  the  citizens  of  New  Castle  counte- 
nanced the  efforts  made  in  the  cause  of  education  by  their  presence. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  experience  of  the  members  of  this  institute 
has  shown  them  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  a  judicious  super- 
intendence and  inspection  of  schools  by  a  competent  person,  and 
that  they  urge  the  friends  of  education  to  immediate  action  upon  this 
subject. 

That  we  combine  our  influence  to  seruro  the  delivery  of  at  least 
one  lecture  upon  the  subjecl  of  education  in  each  school  district  in 
the  county  during  the  coming  winter. 
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That,  as  the  besl  means  of  effecting  these  objects,  and  as  the 
best  means  of  advancing  all  the  interests  of  education,  we  will  make 
an  effort  to  place  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  in  the  hands  of 
every  school  director  and  every  school  committee,  and  as  far  as 
possible  in  every  family  in  Lawrence  county. 

That  we  appoint  the  following  members  to  represent  this  insti- 
tute in  a  general  convention  of  teachers  as  soon  as  it  may  be 
called: 

Misses  C.  Towns-end,  E.  Mary  Porter,  Minerva  Morrison.  Mary 
Horner.     Messrs.  Wm.  Travis,  YV.  P.  Shaw,  M.  Gantz  and  P.  Dunn. 

That  the  members  of  the  institute  be  requested  to  write  and  read 
essays  on  educational  topics  at  the  next  term  of  the  institute,  and 
that  the  subjects  of  these  essays  be  presented  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee at  their  meeting  on  the  fourth  of  July. 

That  we  cheerfully  record  our  deepest  feelings  of  gratitude  to 
the  citizens  of  New  Castle  for  their  hospitality  and  kindness;  to  the 
instructors  and  lecturers  for  their  zealous  labors  in  our  behalf  and 
for  their  able  and  instructive  lectures  before  the  institute;  and  to 
all  others  who  have  given  their  influence  and  aid  to  further  our  in- 
terests. 

After  a  prosperous  and  profitable  meeting  the  institute  adjourned 
on  Tuesday  evening,  October  19,  1852,  to  meet  according  to  the 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  on  the  third  Monday  of  August,  1853. 

1853. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Public  School  Hall,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
commencing  on  Monday,  the  15th  of  August,  and  closing  on  Thurs- 
day evening  of  the  same  week.  It  was  found  that  at  this  season  of 
the  year  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  were  engaged  in  business 
and  the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  at  former  meetings.  The 
best  spirit  prevailed  during  the  whole  meeting,  and  the  highest  hopes 
were  kindled  in  the  minds  of  all  the  members  present  for  a  speedy  ad- 
vance in  the  method  of  conducting  the  common  school.  Thos.  Berry, 
of  Shenango,  presided  during  the  term.  W.  P.  Shaw,  of  New  Castle, 
and  I.  P.  Kose,  of  Shenango,  vice  presidents;  W.  D.  Patton,  of  New 
Castle,  secretary;  P.  Dunn,  of  New  Castle,  treasurer,  and  Wm. 
Travis,  corresponding  secretary. 

Instructors. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Stoddard,  president  of  the  University  of  Northern 
Pennsylvania — Natural  Philosophy.  Arithmetic  and  the  Science  and 
Art  of  Teaching. 

Prof.  D.  H.  A.  McClane,  of  Westminster  Collegiate  Institute — 
Written  Arithmetic. 
15—6—1900 
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Cornelius  Walker,  A.  M.,  principal  of  the  Well's  Grammar  School, 
Boston — Reading  and  Education. 

Dr.  Porter — Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

W.  W.  Dickson,  teacher  in  the  Third  ward  public  schools,  Pitts- 
burgh— English  Grammar. 

Evening  Lectures. 

S.  W.  Dana,  Esq.,  of  New  Castle,  and  Professor  Stoddard. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  season  of  the  year  is  unsuitable  for 
holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  institute,  it  was  resolved  to  so 
amend  the  constitution  as  to  fix  the  annual  meeting  on  the  third 
Monday  of  October. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously: 

That  the  members  of  this  institute  still  feel  and  would  earnestly 
urge  upon  all  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  of  the  school  room. 

That  while  with  gratitude  to  the  great  Ruler  we  hail  the  dawn 
of  a  better  day  for  common  schools,  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the 
fearful  defects  in  them  at  present,  nor  may  we  relax  our  energies 
till  they,  placed  on  a  sure  foundation  as  they  are,  shall  be  brought  to 
a  standard  of  usefulness  and  efficiency  that  will  commend  them  to 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  every  citizen  of  the  community  as  the 
only  reliable  means  of  effecting  the  universal  education  of  the  race. 

That  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  teachers'  institutes,  as  the 
most  efficient,  available  means  for  elevating  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion for  teachers,  and  in  this  way  improving  the  schools,  but  we 
trust  that  an  enlightened  public  will  not  rely  upon  them  alone  for 
the  great  work  of  reform  so  much  needed  to  be  done. 

That  we- concur  with  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  earnestly 
recommending  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  institutions  at  pub- 
lic expense  for  the  education  of  professional  teachers  for  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State. 

Complimentary. 

That  the  instructors  and  lecturers  at  the  present  term  of  the 
institute  merit  our  warmest  thanks  for  the  zeal,  earnestness  and 
abilities  shown  in  all  their  labors  amongst  us. 

That  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  hospitality  and  kindness 
of  those  citizens  that  have  cheerfully  opened  their  doors  to  receive 
the  members  of  the  institute  and  entertain  them  free  of  charge. 

That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  board  of  directors  of  New  Castle 
public  schools  for  the  use  of  their  large  and  commodious  hall  during 
the  session  of  the  institute. 
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Officers  of  the  Present  War. 

President — M.  Gantz,  of  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Vice  Presidents — C.  W.  Lutton,  of  New  Wilmington,  and  Win.  M. 
Miller,  Hillsville. 

Recording  Secretary — ).  \V.  Melvin,  New  Castle. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Prof.  D.  H.  A.  McClane,  New  Wilming- 
ton. 

Treasurer — Thos.  Berry,  of  Shenango. 

The  institute  adjourned  to  meet  in  New  Castle  on  the  third  Monday 
of  October,  1854. 

October  23,  1854. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

We  earnestly  and  respectfully  recommend  school  directors  to 
visit  their  schools  and  to  note  the  condition  of  the  schools  at  each 
monthly  visitation  in  the' district  register,  as  required  by  law,  that 
the  rising  generation  may  see  the  fidelity  of  their  chosen  educational 
guardians  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  when  perhaps  they 
in  their  turn  will  occupy  the  Honorable  but  unpaid  office  of  school 
director.  The  visitations  of  directors  and  parents  have  a  very  ben- 
eficial effect  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  They  incite 
the  scholars  to  greater  industry  in  study  and  the  preparation  of  their 
lessons;  they  encourage  and  assist  the  teacher  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his  arduous  duties,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglected 
by  those  who  wish  to  have  good  schools. 

We  recommend  teachers  to  enlist,  if  possible,  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  parents  in  sending  their  children  to  school,  as  regularly  as 
their  health  will  permit,  and  furnishing  them  with  the  necessary 
class  books,  to  teach  by  classes  and  on  the  blackboard  as  much 
as  practicable;  to  adopt  the  motto,  Not  how  much,  but  how  well; 
to  assign  only  such  lessons  to  each  class  as  the  pupils  by  attention 
and  industry  may  thoroughly  understand,  with  a  little  aid  and  illus- 
tration from  the  teacher  in  conducting  the  recitations  and  by  no 
means  to  suffer  their  pupils  to  advance  through  the  books,  but  as 
their  intellects  are  developed,  and  each  lesson  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Incalculable  injury  has  been  done  by  unskillful  teachers, 
teaching  as  though  their  pupils  had  no  intellects  to  be  developed,  and 
as  though  they  could  make  parents  believe  that  their  children  were 
receiving  an  education,  simply  because  they  were  passing  through 
the  text-books  with  incredible  speed. 

We  recommend  teachers  to  encourage  their  pupils  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  habits  of  attention,  study,  industry,  economy  and  virtue,  and 
to  be  careful  to  prevent  the  formation  of  bad  habits ;  to  preserve  good 
order  in  their  schools,  requiring  their  pupils  to  be  decorous  in  their 
behavior  in  school  and  on  their  way  to  and  from  school;  and  also 
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by  the  propriety  of  their  own  conduct  and  faithful  instructions  to 
train  them  for  usefulness  here  and  a  joyful  immortality  hereafter. 

1855. 

A  session  of  the  Lawrence  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held 
in  the  borough  of  New  Castle  in  October,  1855.  An  interesting  ses- 
sion, which  continued  three  days,  was  attended  by  between  fifty  and 
sixty  teachers.  The  exercises  in  teaching  were  conducted  by  Messrs. 
I.  Black,  county  superintendent  of  Butler  county,  E.  B.  Fairchild, 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  ''some  of  the  members  of  the  institute.'' 

1856. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  New  Castle  commencing  October  20,  1856, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  best  interests  of  the  common 
schools  demand  that  a  central  high  school  should  be  established  in 
every  township  of  the  county  and  State,  for  the  better  training  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils. 

That  the  people  of  Lawrence  county  are  indebted  to  the  county 
superintendency,  for  the  manifest  improvement  in  their  schools; 
many  of  them  are  one  hundred  per  cent,  better,  and  many  others  in- 
finitely better  and  more  efficient  than  when  our  county  superin- 
tendent commenced  the  duties  of  his  office. 

That  we  as  teachers  repudiate  the  old  method  of  "boarding  round." 

1857. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Normal  Glen,  October  19,  1857,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  highest  interests  of  her  citizens  demand  that 
the  common  schools  of  Lawrence  county  should  be  kept  open  at  least 
eight  months  in  the  year,  and  each  school  taught  as  far  as  practicable 
by  the  same  teacher. 

That  we  recognize  teaching  as  a  profession  that  should  not  be 
entered  until  its  duties  and  responsibilities  have  been  studied,  as 
well  as  the  sciences  required  to  be  taught. 

That  the  teacher's  profession  is  as  high  as  any  human  pursuit,  and 
we  will  use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  make  it  practically  what  it  is 
by  profession. 

That  the  interests  of  the  common  school  system,  the  self-improve- 
ment of  the  teacher,  the  economy  of  time  and  the  preservation  of 
health,  all  demand  a  speedy  reform  of  the  present  time  squandering 
health  destroying  custom  of  "boarding  round,"  and  we  earnestly 
solicit  the  community  and  school  officers  to  make  the  reformation. 

That  an  equal  amount  of  labor  should  receive  an  equal  compen- 
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Ration,  whether  performed  by  male  or  female;  theretur*  *vell  quali- 
fied teachers  should  receive  the  same  compensation,  without  regard 
to  sex. 

1858. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  at  Mount  Jackson,  April  5,  among  other 
resolutions  the  following  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  as  teachers  of  common  schools,  express  our 
hearty  approbation  of  the  common  school  system  of  Pennsylvania. 

That  we  renew  our  allegiance  to  this  great  cause  and  pledge  our 
individual  and  united  influence  to  raise  aloft  its  standard  and  make 
its  name  what  it  deserves  to  be — a  name  of  praise  and  excellence. 

That  we  recognize  district  associations,  conventions  and  institutes 
as  among  the  most  efficient  means  of  preparing  the  teachers  for  their 
calling. 

That  we  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  common  schools — the 
cause  of  education — the  happiness  of  parents,  pupils  and  teachers 
wrould  be  advanced,  that  it  would  be  a  saving  of  money,  time  and 
health  to  have  the  teacher  boarded  at  one  place  while  engaged  in 
teaching. 

That  the  Scripture  shpuld  be  read  in  school  every  morning  as  a  de- 
votional exercise. 

The  seventh  regular  or  annual  meeting  of  the  institute  was  held  in 
New  Castle  November  18,  1858. 

Among  other  resolutions  the  following  were  adopted: 

That  the  county  superintendency  has  been  the  efficient  agency  in 
putting  the  machinery  of  the  school  law  into  active  operation  in 
this  county,  and  we  regard  its  continuance  indispensable  to  further 
improvement  and  efficiency. 

That  parents  do  not  discharge  the  duties  wrhich  they  owe  to  their 
children  if  they  do  not  visit  their  schools  and  compel  the  regular 
attendance  of  their  children. 

In  Memoriam. 

In  the  death  of  Major  J.  H.  Cline,  which  occurred  at  his  home  on 
July  31,  1900,  the  county  has  lost  an  educational  worker  who  was 
one  of  our  successful  teachers.  His  teaching  experience  extended 
over  a  period  of  forty  years.  In  early  youth  he  commenced  teaching 
school.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  went  into  the  army  as  a 
captain  in  the  famous  Roundhead  Regiment,  the  One  Hundredth 
Pennsylvania,  commanded  by  Col.  Daniel  Leasure.  He  distinguished 
himself  on  the  battle-field  and  was  promoted  to  major  on  his  return 
to  his  regiment  after  having  endured  the  hardships  of  rebel  prisons. 
He  resumed  the  profession  of  a  teacher  after  the  war  and  continued 
to  render  most   efficient  and   faithful   service   in   the   school   room 
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for  many  years.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the 
school  board  of  Slippery  Rock  township.  In  every  capacity  in  which 
he  served  he  was  true  to  his  obligations.  As  a  soldier  he  performed 
his  duty  bravely;  as  a  teacher  he  was  conscientious  and  faithful; 
as  a  director  and  citizen  he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
education.  His  memory  is  deservedly  honored  by  the  people  of  this 
county. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Gettysburg,  July,  1899: 

Martin  Gantz,  a  former  member  and  officer  of  this  association, 
died  at  his  home  in  New  Castle,  Lawrence  county,  June  19.  1899, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  75  years.  Almost  50  years  of  his  life  were 
given  to  the  work  of  education  as  teacher  and  superintendent  in 
that  city.  He  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1849  at  Washington 
College  (now  Washington  and  Jefferson),  and  was  the  valedictorian 
or  his  class.  He  was  one  of  the  active  participants  in  connection 
with  the  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. He  attended  its  earliest  meetings.  He  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  building  up  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  was  devoted 
to  his  profession  as  a  teacher.  He  exemplified  in  his  life  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  Christian.  He  was  an  instructor  of  two  genera- 
tions. He  inculcated  in  his  pupils  a  love  for  the  right,  and  taught 
them  by  precept  and  example  lessons  which  will  continue  to  make 
an  impress  for  good  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  former  pupils 
and  associates  for  many  years  to  come.  His  personality  was  strong 
and  original.  Such  a  man,  such  a  teacher,  such  a  friend,  will  be 
greatly  missed.  We  note  with  sorrow  his  death.  We  extend  to  his 
bereaved  family  and  friends  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  the  loss 
which  they  have  sustained.  We  rejoice  in  the  good  work  he  did  for 
the  cause  of  education,  for  the  manly  Christian  example  and  the 
consecrated  life  which  he  lived,  and  for  his  constant  devotion  to 
principle.  We  desire  to  place  on  record  this  testimonial  to  his  work, 
to  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  to  his  fidelity  to  all  the 
principles  of  truth  and  conviction  of  duty. 

I.  P.  Rose,  a  well  known  citizen  and  teacher  of  the  county,  died 
January  12,  1899,  at  an  advanced  age. 

He  taught  school  over  forty  consecutive  years. 

His  continuous  service  as  a  teacher  included  a  greater  period  than 
that  of  any  other  person  in  the  county. 

His  cheerful  presence  was  always  welcome  in  the  school  room  and 
at  teachers'  meetings. 

He  served  as  a  school  director  and  filled  other  positions  of  useful- 
ness and  responsibilty  with  much  credit. 

His  was  a  most  exemplary  and  useful  life  from  early  youth  to  old 
age. 
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Thomas  Berry,  who  served  as  county  superintendent  from  1854 
to  I860,  died  at  his  home  in  Lawrence  county,  October  16,  1867. 

Stephen  Morrison,  who  filled  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
from  1860  to  L866,  died  at  his  home  in  the  county  March  6,  1867. 

Extract  from  the  First  Official  Report  of  the  County  Superintendent 

of  Lawrence  County. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  first  official  report  made  by 
Thomas  Berry  as  county  superintendent  of  Lawrence  county.  Mr. 
Berry  was  elected  to  the  office  in  June,  1854,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1857.  He  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  county.  This  report 
is  dated  at  New  Castle,  November  3,  1854. 

During  the  last  two  months  most  of  the  common  schools  of  this 
county  have  been  opened,  and  it  is  probable  that  by  the  1st  of  De- 
cember the}'  will  all  be  in  operation.  I  have  visited  eighteen  of  the 
schools,  and  (with  the  exception  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  bor- 
ough of  New  Castle),  I  presume  they  present  a  tolerably  correct 
specimen  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  throughout  the  county. 
They  will  be  kept  open  about  five  months  this  year,  with  a  daily  av- 
erage attendance  of  about  thirty  pupils.  The  branches  specified 
in  the  thirty-eighth  section  of  the  law  are  taught,  and  in  six  of  them 
instruction  in  natural  philosophy 'and  algebra  is  also  given  to  some  of 
the  most  advanced  pupils.  In  some  of  these  schools  the  course  of 
studies  is  systematic  and  the  instruction  thorough,  but  in  others 
the  advanced  branches  and  the  more  difficult  parts  of  science  are 
often  attempted  before  the  minds  of  the  pupils  have  been  disciplined 
in  mastering  the  elementary  and  primary  branches.  Teachers  of 
select  schools  have  frequently  led  in  this  unphilosophical  and  super- 
ficial course  of  imparting  instruction,  and  those  of  common  schools 
have  generally  followed  in  the  same  successful  mode  of  deceiving 
credulous  parents  with  the  false  idea  of  having  educated  their  chil- 
dren, when,  in  reality,  they  have  confused  and  bewildered  their 
minds,  instead  of  educating  them.  This  unnatural  mode  of  impart- 
ing instruction  in  our  schools  must  be  abandoned  and  that  of  ad- 
vancing pupils  gradually,  as  their  minds  are  developed,  from  the  ele- 
mentary to  the  more  abstruse  principles  of  science,  adopted  as  the 
only  certain  as  well  as  the  most  rapid  method  for  the  attainment  of 
a  good  education. 

Unless  greater  duration  of  employment  can  be  given  in  country 
districts,  the  annual  difficulty  of  procuring  competent  teachers  at 
the  opening  of  the  schools  will  continue  to  exist,  and  many  teachers 
without  experience  will  have  to  be  employed.  Directors  being  the 
chosen  guardians  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  youth  of  their 
respective  districts,  they  should  prudently  exercise  the  power  with 
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which  they  are  legally  invested  in  establishing  such  schools  as  are 
necessary  to  train  their  youth  in  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  Eng- 
lish education,  with  habits  of  industry,  economy  and  virtue;  and 
while  this  remains  unaccomplished  it  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  said 
that  they  have  faithfully  executed  the  sacred  trust  committed  to 
their  charge. 

Communication. 

In  an  article  written  for  publication  November  19,  1859,  by  Thomas 
Berry,  who  was  then  serving  his  second  term  as  county  superin- 
tendent, the  following  statement  is  made: 

This  communication  sets  forth  in  an  interesting  manner  the  con- 
dition of  the  school  affairs  of  the  county  five  years  after  the  county 
superintendency  had  been  established  by  the  act  of  1854. 

Within  the  last  five  years  we  have  built  eighty  new  school  houses; 
one,  the  principal  building  for  the  graded  schools  of  East  New 
Castle,  costing  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars — the  others 
at  an  average  cost  of  about  five  hundred  dollars  each,  making  in  all 
fifty-three  thousand  dollars.  I  question  very  much  whether  any 
other  county  in  the  State  with  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants  has 
expended  as  much  for  building  school  houses  in  the  same  period. 

In  the  territory  which  now  constitutes  East  New  Castle  district, 
prior  to  this  time,  there  were  but  two  small  school  houses,  capable 
of  accommodating  about  one  hundred  of  the  six  hundred  pupils  in 
the  district.  The  others  had  to  be  crowded  into -three  or  four  small 
rooms  as  best  they  could,  or  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  public 
schools,  if  such  schools  really  were  any  benefit.  But  what  a  change. 
Now,  there  are  seven  good  graded  schools  in  this  district,  taught 
by  eight  teachers,  with  Mr.  C.  H.  Dunlap  as  principal,  and  a  board 
of  school  directors  not  inferior,  we  think,  to  any  in  the  State. 

Another  example.  Big  Beaver  district — of  four  schools  and  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  scholars,  whose  school  houses  five  years  ago 
were  not  worth  ten  dollars  apiece,  and  such  schools  as  would  now  be 
considered  a  nuisance,  has  four  good  school  houses  worth  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  her  schools  kept  open  seven  months  a  year,  in  first 
rate  condition,  visited  monthly  by  an  excellent  board  of  directors 
and  frequently  by  parents,  the  district  out  of  debt  and  the  people  well 
pleased  with  their  schools  and  the  school  system.  But,  before  the 
"regulation"  some  thought,  not  without  cause,  that  the  school  system 
was  about  to  ruin  them. 

Wayne  is  another  example  of  schools  improved  under  the  law  of 
1854.  This  district  has  six  schools  and  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy  pupils.  Five  years  ago  her  school  houses  and  schools  were 
in  the  same  unenviable  condition  with  those  of  Big  Beaver;  but,  not- 
withstanding a  considerable  number  of  the  people  opposed  the  "reg- 
ulation and  continuance  of  the  system,"  now  thev  boast  of  their  six 
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Dew  brick  school  houses,  worth  at  leasl  three  thousand  dollars,  and 
their  schools  all  in  good  condition.  1  might  name  another,  and 
another  district,  yes,  many  others,  in  which  the  improvement  made  In 
schools  and  school  houses,  since  the  regulation  of  the  system,  is 
equally  manifested  with  those  already  mentioned.  And  what  has 
been  accomplished  for  the  schools  in  respect  to  building  new  school 
houses,  though  praiseworthy,  is  not  a  tithe  of  (lie  improvement  that 
has  been  made  in  their  general  condition,  by  the  act  of  '54. 

The  following  statistical  table  shows  something  of  the  growth  of 
the  system  in  Lawrence  county  from  1855  to  1900: 
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County  Superintendents. 

Thomas  Kern,  1854-1860,  deceased. 
Stephen  Morrison,  1860-1866,  deceased. 
George  W.  McCracken,  1866-1869. 

W.  N.  Aiken,  18G9-1878. 
D.  P.  Balph,  1878-1884. 
J.  R.  Sherrard,  1884-1890. 
J.  M.  Watson,  1890-1896. 
Thomas  M.  Stewart,  1896. 

Conclusion. 

No  one  can  read  this  brief  summary  of  the  early  educational  events 
in  the  county  without  being  impressed  with  the  earnestness  of  the 
teachers  and  friends  of  the  public  schools  in  their  well  directed 
efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  the  system. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  resolutions  adopted  show  what 
advanced  views  were  entertained  on  the  subject  of  education  at  that 
time. 

A  higher  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers  was  considered 
and  with  this  end  in  view  the  establishment  of  training  schools  was 
recommended. 

The  teachers  of  the  State  were  urged  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  State  Teachers'  Association  and  this  county  was  repre- 
sented by  chosen  delegates  at  the  first  meeting  of  that  body.  An 
act  of  Assembly  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  was  strongly  urged  b}'  resolutions  and  petitions.  At- 
tention was  repeatedly  called  to  the  advantage  of  longer  school 
terms.  Although  the  minmium  term  of  employment  now  provided 
for  is  seven  months,  which  is  three  months  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
required  by  the  act  of  1854  but  it  is  not  yet  equal  to  the  duration  of 
employment  recommended  by  the  teachers  of  the  county  in  1857. 

Central  graded  schools  were  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  school 
directors  and  patrons,  with  other  progressive  ideas  not  yet  fully 
realized. 

The  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  development  of  the  children 
received  constant  attention  in  the  early  deliberations  of  the  teach- 
ers and  in  the  school  room. 

Teachers'  institutes  were  successfully  conducted  with  but  little  or 
no  financial  assistance  from  the  districts  or  the  State. 

The  good  then  accomplished  by  the  untiring  zeal  and  energy  of  the 
faithful  workers  in  the  cause  of  education  cannot  be  estimated  at  its 
true  worth.  The  force  of  public  sentiment  which  was  crystallized 
into  action  by  the  self-sacrificing  labors  and  courage  of  these  people 
enables  our  children  to  enjoy  oducational  advantages  of  inestimable 
value. 
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If  this  report  will  serve  to  increase  our  appreciation  of  the  heroic 
efforts  made  on  behalf  of  the  schools  in  the  past,  if  it  will  help  us 
to  cherish  with  profit  the  memories  of  the  workers  who  have  passed 
beyond  to  their  well  earned  reward,  and  to  give  to  their  associates 
who  survive,  a  place  in  our  affections  which  will  inspire  and  stimulate 
us  to  emulate  their  example,  the  time  and  labor  involved  in  its  prep- 
aration will  be  well  repaid  and  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  county. 


LEBANON  COUNTY— John  W.  Snoke. 


In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  a  circular  issued  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  I  hereby  submit  the  fol- 
lowing brief  historical  report  of  the  schools  of  Lebanon  county,  cov- 
ering the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

During  this  period  of  time  the  schools  were  under  the  supervision 
of  two  superintendents,  Wm.  B.  Bodenhorn  and  the  present  incum- 
bent. Mr.  Bodenhorn  was  born  July  1, 1844,  in  the  town  of  Annville, 
Lebanon  county,  Pa.  He  received  his  early  educational  training 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  village  in  which  he  was  born  and  in 
the  Annville  Academy.  After  the  founding  of  Lebanon  Valley  Col- 
lege in  1866,  he  entered  that  institution  and  graduated  as  a  member 
of  the  first  class.  After  graduation  he  was  elected  principal  of  the 
South  Annville  High  School.  This  position  he  held  until  he  was 
elected  county  superintendent. 

He  was  commissioned  county  superintendent  June  7,  1875.  From 
that  time  to  June,  1877,  the  schools  of  the  borough  of  Lebanon  were 
also  under  his  supervision.  In  the  latter  year  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  Lebanon  was  re-instituted,  and  J.  T. 
Nitraurer  was  elected  to  fill  it.  Mr.  Bodenhorn  proved  to  be  "the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  He  filled  the  office  with  respectability 
and  discharged  every  duty  incumbent  upon  him  with  zeal  and  un- 
tiring earnestness.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  possessed 
rare  literary  attainments  and  above  all  he  had  a  heart  in  which  there 
was  a  kind  feeling  for  everyone — alike  for  friend  and  foe.  The 
teachers  and  the  pupils  always  greeted  him  warmly  in  his  frequent 
visits.  The  teachers  were  sure  to  receive  a  word  of  encouragement. 
Even  in  the  most  poorly  taught  school  his  keen  eye  saw  something 
worthy  of  praise  to  which  his  kind  heart  was  forced  to  give  expres- 
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sion.     The  pupils  loved  to  see  him  come  because  they  knew  that  in 
him  they  had  an  abiding  friend. 

No  decidedly  marked  changes  were  made  during  his  administration. 
The  whole  of  it  was  characterized  by  steady  and  substantial  progress. 
The  greatest  improvements  were  made  in  the  body  of  teachers  em- 
ployed, in  school  buildings  and  in  apparatus  and  furniture.  The 
local  institute  received  much  of  his  attention  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  administration.  He  gave  careful  attention  to  his  county  in- 
stitutes, all  of  which  were  successfully  held.  He  died  while  in  of- 
fice, March  4,  1889.  It  is  generally  believed  his  untimely  death  was 
caused  by  unduly  exposing  himself  to  the  inclemencies  of  winter 
weather.  He  ventured  out  on  the  most  inclement  days,  feeling  him- 
self under  obligations  to  meet  every  appointment.  He  was  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  quite  a  distance  away  from  home  when 
the  remarkable  blizzard  of  1888  overtook  him,  in  which  he  suffered 
extremely  and  contracted  the  disease  that  finally  caused  his  death. 
An  entire  volume  might  be  written  of  the  good  deeds  of  this  ex- 
emplary man,  but  space  will  not  allow  me  to  say  more,  save  that  his 
character  and  his  strong  personality  are  stamped  indelibly  upon  the 
school  work  of  Lebanon  county. 

Teachers. 

Lebanon  county  may  justly  pride  herself  on  the  corps  of  strong, 
faithful  teachers  she  always  had  and  especially  now  has  in  her 
public  schools.  As  previously  stated,  marked  improvements  were 
made  in  the  teacher-body  of  our  county  during  Mr.  Bodenhorn's  ad- 
ministration. He  was  uniformly  rigid  in  his  examinations.  He 
says  the  following  in  his  report  to  the  Department  in  1878,  at  the 
close  of  his  first  term:  "We  compelled  some  of  those  teachers  who 
have  been  content  year  in  and  year  out  to  simply  make  a  'sartilficate' 
to  take  a  back  seat,  and  taught  our  young  aspiraints  for  honors  what 
we  expect  of  the  teachers  of  the  county." 

Lebanon  county  belongs  to  the  first  normal  school  district.  In 
1859  the  first  normal  school  was  founded  at  Millersville,  Lancaster 
county.  Up  to  1875  comparatively  few  took  advantage  of  a  full 
normal  course  training.  Mr.  Bodenhorn's  rigid  requirements  for  ob- 
taining a  license  to  teach  caused  many  more  to  take  a  course  at  the 
normal  schools.  At  the  same  time  people  began  to  realize  that 
teaching  constitutes  a  science  and  as  such  can  be  studied  like  other 
sciences.  In  1883  the  following  normal  school  graduates  were  em- 
ployed: J.  R.  Rollman,  A.  J.  Riegel,  A.  E.  Heimbach,  J.  K.  Light, 
A.  W.  Stauffer,  K.  Grace  Weaber,  John  L.  Stewart,  Mary  V.  Houck, 
Grant  W.  Nitraurer,  John  Walters,  Samuel  Haak,  Sybil  K.  Harpel, 
M.  B.  Gerberich,  Samuel  Groh  and  John  B.  Groh,  fifteen  in  number. 
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Knowing  when  many  of  these  graduated  we  are  safe  in  saying  that 
in  1875  there  were  less  than  six  graduates  employed  in  the  county. 
Besides  those  named  above  the  following  were  some  of  the  leading 
teachers:  W.  M.  Heilman,  John  H.  Thomas,  Aaron  Imboden,  Emma 
Deitzler,  Grant  S.  Light,  H.  L.  Snoke,  L.  B.  Heisey,  Henry  Baeshore, 
J.  E.  Leibig,  Dillie  E.  Schropp,  D.  W.  Miller,  J.  Henry  Wilhelm,  J. 
K.  Haldeman,  John  Q.  Royer,  C.  J.  Hartman,  Geo.  Umbenhen,  \V. 
H.  Hosteter,  Agnes  J.  Frantz,  Laura  L.  Shultz,  James  E.  Walter,  Wm. 
M.  Bohr,  John  B.  Reist,  Kate  A.  Walter,  J.  F.  Gable,  Peter  B.  Berg- 
ner,  Wm.  M.  Mease,  Christian  Batdorf,  Henry  W.  Dorcas  and  E.  E. 
Boeshore. 

The  oldest  teacher  in  our  county  is  George  Umbenhen,  of  Myers- 
town.  This  teacher  made  a  remarkable  record.  He  taught  during 
forty-six  terms.  He  taught  these  many  terms  consecutively.  He 
continues  in  the  rank  and  I  sincerely  hope  his  life  and  health  will 
be  spared  to  enable  him  to  teach  a  full  half  of  a  century. 

Our  county  has  a  long  list  of  teachers  who  are  noted  for  long  ser- 
vices. The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  taught  twenty  terms 
and  more,  with  the  number  of  terms  each  taught:  W.  M.  Heilman, 
34;  D.  B.  Kochenberger,  34;  Wm.  M.  Bohr,  31;  Wm.  M., Mease,  31; 
J.  G.  Bohn,  31;  John  L.  Stewart,  28;  Samuel  Haak,  27;  D.  B.  Fritz, 
27;  T.  M.  Gass,  26;  Aaron  Ginder,  24;  Wilson  Hower,  24;  John  D. 
Boger,  23;  Alfred  Boeshore,  23;  Levi  Peiffer,  21;  John  H.  Bubp,  20; 
A.  J.  Bowman,  A.  W.  Loose,  W.  J.  Snavely  and  H.  S.  Gockley. 

School  Directors. 

The  school  directors  are  the  most  significant  factors  in  the  entire 
school  machinery.  The  people  of  our  county  recognized  this  fact 
and  almost  sacredly  guard  the  ofifice  of  school  director  against  the 
election  of  men  with  narrow,  selfish  and  non-progressive  views  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  popular  education.  People  are  usually  as 
much  concerned  about  whom  they  elect  to  this  office  as  they  are 
about  the  men  who  shall  represent  them  in  either  the  State  or 
the  national  government.  A  man's  political  views  do  not  enter  into 
consideration.  Neither  should  they,  for  surely  no  genuine  friend  of 
the  public  schools  is  a  worse  director  for  being  a  Democrat  or  a 
better  one  for  being  a  Prohibitionist.  There  are  districts  that  have 
strong  Republican  majorities  in  which  directors  who  are  Democrats 
have  served  for  terms  successively.  This  is  notably  so  in  the  two 
Annvilles,  North  Lebanon,  Cornwall  and  Millcreek  districts.  In 
these  districts  are  remembered  the  faithful  services  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Trabert,  C.  Dean,  George  W.  Stine,  Dr.  E.  B.  Marshall,  H.  C.  Snavely, 
Dr.  iS.  S.  Heilman,  Frank  J.  Witraer,  R.  R.  Snavely.  Abram  Kurtz, 
J.  H.  Bennetch  and  others. 
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The  most  remarkable  record  made  as  school  directors  have  been 
made  by  J.  Taylor  Boyd,  of  Cornwall  district,  and  II.  L.  Illig,  of 
Millcreek  district.  The  former  served  continuously  since  1876.  He 
and  11.  C.  Grittinger,  who  also  served  many  terms,  more  than  any 
other  men,  made  the  schools  of  Cornwall  district  what  they  are 
to  day — second  to  none  in  the  county.  Mainly  through  their  in- 
fluence Cornwall  township  adopted  free  text-books  in  1885.  H.  L. 
Illig  served  continuously  since  1878.  He  was  the  secretary  of  his 
board  during  twenty-two  consecutive  years.  His  name  is  associated 
with  every  progressive  step  in  the  school  work  of  his  district.  J.  G. 
Heilman,  A.  R.  Forney,  John  S.  Risser,  Isaac  N.  Risser,  Samuel  Cox, 
John  K.  Bomberger,  Edwin  Kurtz,  Levi  Hostetter,  Daniel  T.  Bord- 
ner,  E.  J.  Bomberger,  Daniel  D.  Ulrich  and  Edward  Shuey  have  all 
made  long  and  faithful  records  as  school  directors.  Many  others* 
whose  names  space  does  not  permit  us  to  mention  have  served  fewer 
years,  but  they  have  done  much  in  elevating  the  standard  of  our 
public  schools. 

School  Buildings. 

During  the  period  concerning  which  we  are  writing,  marked 
changes  have  been  made  in  our  school  buildings.  When  Mr.  Boden- 
horn  became  superintendent  many  of  the  buildings  having  been 
erected  when  the  common  school  system  was  first  adopted,  were 
styled  by  him  "unfit  for  use."  He  therefore  strongly  used  his  in- 
fluence for  improvement  along  this  line  and  admirably  well  did  he 
succeed,  excepting  that  in  the  erection  of  the  houses  heating,  light- 
ing and  ventilating  received  no  attention  worth  mentioning.  The 
old,  dilapidated,  ill-constructed,  unattractive  buildings  had  all  to  give 
place  to  handsome  and  substantial  structures.  Many  could  have 
been  made  more  comfortable  and  more  convenient  if  the  builders 
would  have  consulted  men  who  knew  what  school  buildings  should 
be  like  and  then  followed  the  advice  given.  Great  improvements 
have  also  been  made  in  the  location  of  the  new  buildings.  The 
older  people  remember  that  the  first  school  houses  were,  almost 
without  exception,  located  on  hillsides,  in  swampy  places,  directly 
along  the  roadside,  and  not  a  few  on  triangular  lots,  with  public 
roads  completely  surrounding  the  houses.  There  continue  to  be  ex- 
ceptions in  our  county  to  ideal  school  house  sites,  yet  many  of  our 
buildings  are  properly  located  with  ample  grounds  surrounding  them. 
Much  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving  our  grounds  by  en- 
closing them,  having  walks  leading  from  the  entrance  gate  to  the 
building  and  to  the  closets,  and  by  planting  shrubbery  and  trees. 

In  North  Annville,  South  Annville,  Bethel,  Heidelberg,  Independ- 
ent, Jackson,  North  Lebanon,  West  Lebanon,  North  Londonderry, 
South    Londonderry    and   West    Cornwall   districts    nearly   all   the 
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houses  have  been  rebuilt  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Our  more 
noted  building's  have  been  erected  as  follows:  Myerstown  grammar 
school  building  in  1885;  Bismarck  high  school  building  in  1888; 
Jonestown  public  school  building  in  1890;  Independent  district  high 
school  building  in  1890;  West  Lebanon  high  school  building  in  1892; 
Fredericksburg  public  school  building  in  1804;  Myerstown  high 
school  building  in  1805;  Newmanstown  public  school  building  in 
1806. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  not  less  than  six  buildings  in  the 
county  that  should  not  be  used  for  school  purposes  any  longer. 
We  hope  more  attention  will  be  given  in  the  future  to  heating  and 
ventilating  our  school  rooms.  When  we  think  that  many  of  our 
children  come  from  homes  made  comfortable  by  all  that  modern 
improvements  can  do  for  comfort,  and  that  the  school  is  the  home 
of  the  child  during  the  part  of  the  year  when  children  must  be  con- 
fined to  closed  houses,  should  we  not  conclude  that  the  very  best  is 
not  too  good  for  the  children? 

Apparatus  and  Furniture. 

In  the  report  from  which  we  already  quoted,  we  find  the  following: 
"Eleven  years  ago  (that  was  in  1875)  there  were  fourteen  rooms  fur- 
nished with  patent  furniture;  now  we  have  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three,  out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  rooms,  so  fur- 
nished. Many  of  the  remaining  rooms  are  furnished  with  comfort- 
able furniture,  but  cannot  be  reported  as  first  class.  Eleven  years  ago 
(1875)  very  few  of  our  schools  could  be  reported  as  well  supplied  with 
apparatus;  now  we  have  more  than  half  so  supplied,  and  the  di- 
rectors are  annually  adding  what  is  so  essential  to  teach  the  branches 
effectively."  To-day  we  find  patent  furniture  in  every  room  in  the 
county.  We  find  in  almost  every  room  considerable  apparatus, 
everywhere  the  absolutely  essential.  We  find  in  all  the  rooms  ex- 
cept eight,  slate  blackboard  surface.  With  the  last  article  the  ma- 
jority of  rooms  have  been  supplied  within  the  last  ten  years.  Fully 
one-half  of  our  rooms  are  supplied  with  unabridged  dictionaries, 
while  in  all  the  others  we  find  smaller  dictionaries.  We  need  in 
nearly  all  of  our  schools  supplementary  reading.  The  schools  of 
Cornwall  are  well  supplied  in  this  respect.  Those  of  South  Ann- 
ville  and  Independent  districts  are  fairly  well  supplied. 

School  Term. 

In  1877  the  average  school  term  was  6.32  months.  Bethel,  East 
Hanover,  Heidelberg,  Swatara  and  Union  had  only  five  months,  then 
the  minimum  school  term  of  the  State.  In  1888  the  average  school 
term  was  6.60  months.  Then  the  minimum  school  term  of  the  State 
was  six  months. 
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It  will  be  observed  thai  the  increase  of  the  minimum  school  term  by 
one  month  increased  the  average  school  term  of  the  county  by  only 
.37  per  cent,  of  a  month.  At  the  time  the  minimum  school  term  of 
the  State  was  increased  to  six  months  all  the  districts  except  those 
named  above  had  six  months,  hence  the  slight  increase.  In  1899, 
tin-  vear  before  the  minimum  term  of  the  State,  which  now  was  seven 
months,  went  into  effect,  the  average  school  term  of  the  county  was 
7.31  months.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  greatest  increase  in  the  length 
of  term  was  made  between  1888  and  1899.  During  this  time  the 
term  was  increased  by  .(52  per  cent,  of  a  month  without  the  State's 
demand  to  make  an  increase.  From  1888  to  1899,  Bethel,  East  Han- 
over, Swatara  and  Union  districts  had  only  six  months  school.  So 
had  a  number  of  the  other  districts  for  a  part  of  this  time,  but  by 
these  facts  it  is  shown  that  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
four  districts  above  named  never  had  their  schools  open  a  day  longer 
than  the  State  compelled  them  to  have  them  open  in  order  to  obtain 
the  State's  aid.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  any  disparaging  com- 
parison by  presenting  this  datum.  We  present  it  simply  as  a  fact. 
It  is  well  known  that  these  districts  have  good  schools  and  are 
to-day  by  no  means  found  in  the  rear  ranks  of  the  educational  pro- 
cession. There  are  no  manufacturing  industries  worth  mentioning 
in  that  section  of  the  county  and  children  are  found  in  school  to  quite 
an  old  age.  Besides,  there  seem  to  be  more  fathers  and  mothers  in 
that  section  who  are  determined  that  their  sons  and  daughters  shall 
not  be  slaves  to  ignorance  than  in  some  of  the  other  districts. 

Schools  and  Pupils. 

In  number  of  schools  we  have  been  growing  from  one  hundred 
sixty-three  to  two  hundred  twenty.  In  1877  there  were  seven  thou- 
sand three  hundred  twelve  (7,312)  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the 
county.  In  1899  there  were  seven  thousand  six  hundred  four  (7,604). 
We,  therefore,  had  only  two  hundred  ninety  two  (292)  pupils  more 
in  school  in  1899  than  in  1877,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  1899  we  had 
in  successful  operation  a  compulsory  attendance  law.  These  are  a 
few  causes  for  this  condition  of  things.  The  census  reports,  both  of 
1880  and  of  1890,  show  a  slight  decrease  of  population  in  nearly  all 
the  rural  districts,  while  they  show  a  rapid  increase  in  most  of  our 
villages  and  especially  in  the  suburbs  of  Lebanon.  Naturally,  we 
find  the  number  of  schools  to  increase  where  the  poulation  increases 
except  in  rural  districts.  As  an  illustration,  in  1875  North  Lebanon 
district,  then  including  what  is  now  West  Lebanon  district,  had  nine 
schools.  Now  the  two  districts  together  have  twenty-five  schools. 
In  1875  there  were  three  hundred  eighty-nine  pupils  in  Swatara  dis- 
trict, while  in  1899  there  were  only  two  hundred  forty-one.  Swatara 
1G— G— 1900 
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then  had  nine  schools*.  To-day,  under  our  system  of  running  the 
public  schools  we  must  have  nine  schools  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
combined  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  three  schools  of  this  district 
last  year  was  only  fifty-two.  Many  of  the  people  who  helped  to  in- 
crease the  population  of  North  Lebanon  came  from  Swatara,  an  ad- 
joining district.  Their  leaving  the  latter  did  not  lessen  its  number 
of  schools.  Here  exist  conditions  which  afford  an  opportunity  for 
advocating  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  the  transportation 
of  children.  The  other  cause  is  that  the  children  do  not  continue 
to  go  to  school  as  long  as  they  did  years  ago.  The  children  to-day 
leave  the  schools  at  an  average  age  of  about  fifteen  years.  This  is 
a  serious  condition  of  things.  Is  their  educatiou  usually  so  thor- 
ougly  completed  that  we  are  warranted  to  send  them  out  into  active 
life  at  that  age?  Are  their  habits  so  strongly  formed  that  we  may 
be  assured  that  they  will  not  go  astray?  After  a  moment's  reflection 
we  must  answer  negatively.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  serious 
problem  confronting  the  educators  to-day  and  remedies  should  be 
sought  and  devised. 

Teachers'  Salaries. 

In  1877  the  average  salary  of  male  teachers  in  our  county  was 
|34.31.  The  average  salary  of  female  teachers  was  $30.92.  In  1899 
the  average  salary  of  male  teachers  was  $42. G2.  In  the  same  year 
the  average  salary  of  female  teachers  was  $37.23.  The  following 
table  gives  both  the  lowest  and  the  highest  average  salary  of  both 
male  and  female  teachers  of  all  the  districts,  and  the  year  when  they 
were  paid.     The  table  covers  the  last  twenty-five  years: 
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Salaries    of    Male     Teachers. 

North    Annvllle $29  3fi 

South     Annvllle 31  SO 

Bethel 23  27 

Cornwall .'.".'.  40  20 

East    Hanover ...........'..!..!  26  63 

Heidelberg 24  92 

tndej  endent 30  00 

Jackson 29  40 

Jonestown   borough 27  00 

North    Lebanon 28  00 

South    Lebanon, 25  27 

Londonderry 28  38 

Millcreek,     ..!..!!!!!  25  58 

Bwatara 26  33 

Union 25  70 

Salaries  of  Female  Teachers. 

North   Annville 29  00 

South  Annville 2S  00 

bethel,     21  50 

Cornwall 37  00 

East  Hanover .....'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  25  00 

Heidelberg 22  00 

Independent 25  00 

Jackson,     '  27  00 

Jonestown    borough ".".'.'".'!!       '      18  00 

North   Lebanon ..!!!!!!  27  00 

South    Lebanon,     25  50 

Londonderry .....!!!!!!!;  25  00 

Mill    creek 26  77 

Swatara,     .....!!!!";!;  22  00 

IImon '  20  00 


1880 

$44  16  - 

1880 

46  11 

1882 

3*J  68 

1880 

70  00 

1880 

34  40 

1879 

38  54 

1878 

50  00 

43  16 

18S0 

42  50 

IVNII 

40  19 

1879 

39  53 

1880 

43  60 

1880 

■12  50 

1882 

37  25 

1878 

35  83 

1879 

42  00 

1S81 

45  00 

1S81 

37  66 

1881 

60  00 

1893 

38  00 

1S79 

40  00 

1S78 

39  02 

1881 

42  50 

1878 

35  00 

1S84 

35  33 

18S4 

34  00 

1886 

41  39 

1SS0 

38  50 

1S81 

36  00 

1891 

35  83 

1896 
1897 
1895 
1899 
1894 
1899 
1899 
1896 
1896 
1S96 
1893 
1900 
1893 
1875 
1886 


1S93 
1900 
1896 
1887 
1899 
150Q 
1S95 
1895 
1S96 
1S99 
1S93 
1894 
1S96 
1775 
1S95 


New  Districts. 

In  1885  Cornwall  was  divided  into  Cornwall  and  North  Cornwall 
districts.  In  1890  West  Lebanon  was  formed  from  North  Lebanon 
district.  In  1896  Cornwall  was  again  divided  into  Cornwall  and 
West  Cornwall  districts.  In  the  same  year  Londonderry  was  di- 
vided into  North  and  South  Londonderry  districts.  No  record  can 
be  found  of  a  school  in  Cold  Spring  district  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  In  the  spring  of  1900  six  directors  were  elected  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  the  organization  of  a  school  in  that 
district. 


General  Improvements. 

I  was  commissioned  county  superintendent  March  14, 1889.  Then  I 
felt  that  our  schools  were  lacking  organization  and  system,  the 
levers  of  success  in  all  kinds  of  work  and  especially  in  school  work. 
No  course  of  study  was  found  in  the  entire  county,  not  even  in  the 
graded  schools  excepting  those  of  Myerstown.  During  the  vacation 
months  of  1890  a  graded  course  of  study  was  prepared  and  adopted 
for  the  schools  of  Cornwall  district.  Its  high  school  was  organized 
in  1888,  and  strange  to  say,  without  a  course  of  study.  The  Myers- 
town  high   school   was  established  the  same  year.     All   over  the 
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county  the  graded  schools  were  more  thoroughly  graded  and  courses 
of  study  prepared  and  adopted.  In  1892  a  graded  course  of  study, 
giving  a  comprehensive  outline  of  work  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  was 
introduced  into  all  the  rural  districts.  The  course  met  the  hearty 
approval  of  all  the  teachers  and  to-day  are  clearly  seen  many  ex- 
cellent things  that  are  a  result  of  its  adoption. 

In  18D0  the  Directors'  Association  of  the  city  and  county  of  Leba- 
non was  organized.  Since  then  the  organization  held  annually  two 
sessions,  excepting  this  year,  during  which  only  one  session  was  held. 
Much  good  has  been  accomplished  by  this  agency  and  we  hope  the 
directors  of  the  city  and  the  county  will  continue  to  be  a  body  and 
study  and  discuss  together  the  vital  questions  of  public  school  ad- 
ministration. The  county  institutes  within  the  last  ten  years'  have 
without  exception  been  successful.  The  local  institutes  have  been 
growing  in  interest.  Years  ago  we  had  trouble  with  our  teachers  in 
this  line  of  work.  They  were  too  timid  to  perforin  their  work,  even 
when  they  were  thoroughly  prepared.  To-day  it  seems,  at  least  to 
the  majority  of  teachers,  a  delight  to  attend  these  gatherings  and 
participate  in  the  discussions.  In  a  number  of  districts  the  teachers, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  held  monthly  meetings  and  followed  a 
regular  course  in  branches  such  as  literature,  general  history,  history 
of  education  and  psychology,  etc. 

Certainly  much  has  been  done  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
for  the  improvement  of  our  public  schools,  both  by  the  State  and 
by  the  community.  The  former  is  surely  generous  in  annually  pour- 
ing forth  her  millions,  while  the  latter  is*  always  willing  to  bear 
its  share  by  local  taxation  provided  its  value  is  returned.  This  is 
always  the  cause  where  good  schools  exist,  whatever  they  cost. 
May  the  generosity  of  the  State  not  only  continue  but  may  it  con- 
tinue to  grow,  and  may  the  community  never  take  a  deeper  interest 
in  anything  than  it  will  in  its  children. 


LEHIGH  COUNTY— A lv in  Rupp. 


At  the  request  of  the  School  Department  I  pause  in  my  work  and 
take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  work  that  was  accomplished  in  our 
schools  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  doing  so  some  things 
are  revealed  which  we  would  gladly  conceal  if  we  could,  and  other 
things  are  revealed  of  which  we  feel  extremely  proud.     On  the  whole, 
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I  am  safe  in  Baying  that  our  schools  have  kept  pace  with  the  gen- 
eral onward  march  of  progress. 

School  Buildings. 

The  improvement  in  school  buildings  during  this  epoch  was  ex- 
ceedingly great.  About  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  buildings  now  in 
use  for  school  purposes  were  erected  during  this  period.  The  build- 
ings then  in  use  were  usually  small,  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated; 
but  these  gave  way  to  larger,  more  convenient  and  more  sanitary 
buildings.  In  1876  the  superintendent  reported  three  "first  class 
buildings"  in  the  county.  To-day  we  count  them  by  the  score.  Then 
there  were  few  rooms  with  decent  furniture,  most  of  it  being  ''home 
made''  and  not  adapted  to  the  health  of  the  pupils;  while  to-day  every 
one  of  the  308  rooms  is  furnished  with  'patent  furniture,"  mostly  of 
the  modern  kind.  The  wooden  blackboards  have  nearly  all  given 
way  to  ample  slate  surface.  Window  shades  then  wrere  the  excep- 
tion, now  they  are  the  rule.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  a  good 
supply  of  pure,  wholesome  drinking  water,  in  most  cases  kept  in 
a  cooler  wrhere  it  is  free  from  the  contaminating  influences  of  the 
dust  a*nd  other  impurities  which  are  apt  to  pervade  the  water  kept 
in  the  open  bucket.  Some  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
matter  of  heating -the  school  houses,  yet  too  large  a  number  of  our 
rural  buildings  are  still  heated  with  a  stove  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.     In  this  respect  there  is  still  room  for  great  improvement. 

The  school  surroundings,  too,  have  received  their  share  of  atten- 
tion. Originally  school  sites  were  selected  which  were  of  very  little 
value  otherwise.  Ofttimes  a  country  cross  road,  a  steep  hillside,  or 
some  marshy  place  was  selected  regardless  of  the  health  of  the  pupils. 
When  the  houses  were  rebuilt  these  unfavorable  sites  were  mostly 
abandoned  and  new  and  hygienic  ones  selected.  With  the  advent  of 
Arbor  Day  school  yards  began  to  receive  attention  and  many  of  them 
now  are  beautiful,  shaded  lawns. 

About  seventy  per  cent,  of  our  school  houses  are  surmounted  with 
a  belfry,  in  which  hangs  a  bell  to  call  out  the  school  hours. 

Text-Books. 

What  of  these?  The  teachers  who  taught  twenty-five  years  ago 
remember  what  trials  they  had  in  their  teaching.  In  reading,  for 
instance,  we  taught  the  alphabet,  to  accomplish  which  the  greater 
part  of  one  term  was  taken.  After  that  came  the  monosyllabic 
words  of  two  and  three  letters  thrown  promiscuously  together  to 
form  sentences.  Then  it  was  universally:  "I  go  up."  "Do  I  go  up?" 
"I  do  go  up."  "We  go  up."  "Do  we  go  up?"  But  I  need  not  illus- 
trate any  further.     The  teachers,  and  the  men  and  women  who  were 
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boys  and  girls  then  remember  what  trials  and  tribulations  they  had 
to  undergo  in  order  to  learn  to  read.  Our  readers  to-day  are  so 
psychologically  arranged  that  if  the  pupils  do  not  learn  to  read 
understandingly  during  the  first  term  of  school  we  know  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  somewhere.  While  not  the  same  degree  of  advance- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  all  our  text-books,  as 
compared  with  our  readers,  yet  there  has  been  improvement  all  along 
the  line. 

Branches  Taught. 

In  1875  there  were  a  great- many  rural  schools  in  which  only  a 
fragment  of  the  common  branches  was  taught.  Reading,  writing, 
spelling  and  arithmetic  were  considered  the  essentials.  Occasionally 
a  few  of  the  older  pupils  would  take  up  history,  geography  and 
grammar,  but  these  classes  frequently  contained  only  two  or  three 
pupils;  and  if  the  lessons  became  difficult,  they  too  would  throw 
down  the  gauntlet  and  the  classes  became  defunct.  This  state  of 
affairs  improved  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  only  since  1893  that  the 
full  course  can  be  regularly  maintained.  In  addition  to  the  common 
branches  we  now  have  algebra,  physical  geography,  civil  government 
and  literature  in  many  of  our  rural  schools.  The  greatest  blessing 
that  could  have  been  bestowed  upon  our  schools  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  came  in  the  shape  of  the  free  text-book  law.  All 
honor  to  the  members  of  the  State  Legislature  who  helped  to  pass  it. 
It  is  but  just  to  state,  however,  that  a  few  of  our  districts  had  free 
text-books  before  the  law  of  1893. 

Apparatus. 

Most  of  our  schools  are  furnished  with  apparatus  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  work  of  our  schools.  Maps,  globes,  reading  charts,  dic- 
toinaries,  etc.,  are  found  in  almost  every  school  room,  and  about  one- 
half  of  our  schools  are  supplied  with  encyclopedias. 

Libraries. 

About  four  years  ago  a  general  forward  movement  was  set  on  foot 
to  secure  libraries  not  only  for  the  town  and  village,  but  also  for 
the  rural  schools.  As  a  consequence  there  are  now  very  few  school 
rooms  in  which  there  is  not  a  school  library.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes of  course  varies  with  the  amount  of  effort  put  forth  by  the 
teachers.  In  some  there  are  less  than  a  dozen  volumes  while  in 
others  there  are  as  high  as  four  hundred.  The  movement  has  aroused 
a  general  interest  in  school  affairs,  and  the  fruits  of  the  same  may 
be  recorded  bv  the  historian  twenty-five  years  hence. 
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Graded  Schools. 

In  187G  there  were  240  schools,  of  which  number  68  were  graded 
and  172  ungraded,  but  the  number  of  schools  continued  to  increase 
steadily  until  at  the  present  time  we  have  308  schools,  of  which  num- 
ber 155  are  graded  and  15:',  ungraded,  being  an  increase  of  87  graded 
schools  and  a  falling  off  of  17  ungraded  schools.  The  sentiment  for 
graded  schools  is  continually  increasing,  and  we  hope  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  centralization  of  schools  will  take  place  and 
every  child  in  the  county  will  have  the  privilege  of  attending  a 
graded  school. 

Teachers. 

Out  of  the  240  teachers  who  taught  in  the  county  in  1875-6,  only  16 
were  employed  in  our  schools  during  the  past  year,  as  follows:  Miss 
Mathilde  Mann,  West  Bethlehem;  J.  H.  Muschlitz  and  Miss  S.  J.  Mc 
Intyre,  Catasauqua;  P.  W.  Gruver,  Hanover;  J.  F.  Guth  and  P.  P 
Mohr,  Upper  Macungie;  J.  N.  Bitting  and  W.  S.  Erney,  Lower  Mil 
ford;  J.  J.  Hauser,  Upper  Milford;  F.  J.  Stettler,  Slatington;  D.  W 
Benedict,  Weisenberg;  W.  K.  Derr,  Whitehall;  P.  B.  Oswald,  Lynn; 
E.  S.  Miller,  Salisbury,  and  J.  P.  Deibert,  North  Whitehall.  What 
has  become  of  the  other  224?  Many  have  crossed  the  "River  of 
Life"  and  gone  to  that  heavenly  shore  where 

"The  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended, 
And  the  school  for  the  day  is  dismissed." 

A  few  are  still  engaged  in  school  work  in  other  sections  of  the 
State  either  as  teachers  or  superintendents.  Of  th(  teachers  who 
w,ere  employed  in  our  schools  since  1876,  but  who  are  not  now  so  en- 
gaged, we  find  hundreds  in  the  other  professions,  many  of  them  filling 
the  most  prominent  places. 

But  what  of  the  teachers  of  the  present  time?  It  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  we  have  as  competent  and  earnest  a  corps  of  teachers  as  may  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  State.  In  1875  6  there  were  204  male  teach- 
ers, which  is  the  exact  number  that  we  had  during  the  last  year; 
but  the  number  of  female  teachers  has  increased  during  this  time 
from  32  to  104,  an  increase  of  72. 

In  1875-6  there  were  8  teachers  holding  normal  school  diplomas, 
10  professional  certificates,  23  permanent  certificates,  and  199  pro- 
visional certificates.  During  the  last  year  we  had  114  holding  nor- 
mal school  diplomas,  16  professional  certificates,  55  permanent  cer- 
tificates, 4  college  diplomas,  and  121  provisional  certificates.  From 
this  it  will  be  observed  that  our  teachers  have  not  only  increased  in 
number,  but  also  in  knowledge  and  professional  zeal. 
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County  Institute. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  period  the  county  institute  was  mostly 
conducted  with  "home"  talent  and  along  the  lines  to  prepare  the 
teachers,  and  to  better  qualify  them  in  the  different  branches,  but 
of  late  years  the  most  prominent  educators  of  the  country  were 
brought  into  service  and  their  instructioD  was  purely  along  the  peda- 
gogical lines.  Now  no  teacher  absents  himself  from  the  sessions  of 
the  institute  except  for  perfectly  unavoidable  reasons. 

Course  of  Study  and  Graduation. 

The  first  course  of  study  was  outlined  and  introduced  by  Super- 
intendent Knauss.  This  course  was  revised  from  time  to  time  so  as 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  schools,  and  all  of  them  are  working 
along  lines  of  a  prescribed  course.  All  of  the  borough  schools  have 
their  own  course  usually  laid  out  by  the  principal;  but  the  rural 
schools  generally  follow  the  course  as  outlined  by  the  county  super- 
intendent. After  pupils  have  finished  the  prescribed  course  they  are 
examined  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  if  found  sufficiently  qual 
ified  they  are  graduated.  The  introduction  of  township  graduation 
in  1894  gave  a.  great  impetus  to  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts. 
Since  the  system  was  inaugurated  we  have  graduated  311  pupils,  and 
many  of  the  earlier  graduates  now  constitute  a  part  of  the  teaching 
force  of  the  county.  The  year  just  closed  was  the  banner  year  for 
graduates  from  the  rural  schools,  the  total  number  being  77. 

Reading  Union. 

In  1894  a  Teachers'  Reading  Union  was  organized  by  the  county 
superintendent,  having  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  teachers 
through  reading  books  on  pedagogy.  With  a  very  few  exceptions 
all  the  teachers  are  members  and  follow  the  prescribed  course  of 
reading.  Since  the  organization  the  following  books  were  adopted 
and  studied:  Waymarks  for  Teachers,  Painter's  History  of  Educa- 
tion, White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy,  White's  School  Management, 
Psychology  of  Numbers,  Raub's  Methods  of  Instruction,  Shoup's  His- 
tory of  Education,  Krohn's  Psychology,  Gordy's  Psychology,  and 
Boyer's  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching. 

Superintendents. 

Since  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  progress  of  the  schools 
is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  efficiency  of  the  superintendents 
having  them  in  charge,  it  may  be  of  general  interest  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  biography  of  the  superintendents  of  this  county  to  the 
present  time. 
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<  \  W.  Cooper. 

The  first  to  be  elected  after  the  act  of  May  8,  1854,  establishing  the 
superintendence  was  passed,  was  C.  W.  Cooper.  Mr.  Cooper  was 
born  in  Coopersburg,  Lehigh  count}',  on  the  21st  of  April,  1826.  His 
father  was  Daniel  P.  Cooper,  the  founder  of  Coopersburg.  Young 
Cooper  received  his  early  education  at  the  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  later  pursued  his  studies  in  Philadelphia.  Hav- 
ing decided  upon  law  as  a  profession,  he  entered  the  United  States 
Law  School,  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1847. 
Ill  health  prevented  him  from  following  his  profession;  and  while 
living  on  his  farm  at  Coopersburg,  he  was,  on  June  5,  1854,  elected 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  county  at  a  salary  of 
1500  a  year.  He  was  commissioned  on  the  5th  of  July.  He  served 
until  September  of  the  following  year  (1855),  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  position  of  cashier  of  the  newly  organized  Allentown  Na- 
tional Bank.  While  Mr.  Cooper  was  not  a  practical  teacher  he 
organized  the  system  and  helped  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  In 
1876  he  became  a  member  of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  served 
as  trustee  of  the  Union  Trust  Deposit  Company,  trustee  of  the  Allen- 
town  Female  College,  trustee  of  the  Muhlenberg  College,  and  many 
years  as  school  director  for  the  city  of  Allentown.  He  died  on  the 
11th  day  of  April,  1886. 

Tilghman  Good. 

Mr.  Tilghman  Good,  the  second  superintendent  of  Lehigh  county, 
was  born  in  Allentown,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1818,  and  is,  as  far 
as  known,  the  oldest  living  male  resident  born  within  the  limits  of 
said  town.  He  was  educated  at  the  Allentown  Academy  under  the 
tutorship  of  Mr.  Marcourt.  He  graduated  with  honor  when  scarcely 
fifteen  years  of  age.  While  yet  a  student  he  was  induced  to  take 
charge  of  a  school  at  the  Jordan  Reformed  Church  with  a  view  to 
instruct  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  in  the  rudiments  of  an 
English  education.  After  teaching  very  successfully  for  three 
months,  he  returned  to  the  academy  to  resume  his  studies  with  the 
class.  After  graduation  he  taught  public  and  private  schools  in 
Allentown  until  1841,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  register  of 
wills.  After  his  term  of  register  had  expired  he  went  back  to  teach- 
ing. Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cooper  as  superintendent,  Mr. 
Good  was  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  to  serve  the  unex- 
pired term;  He  was  commissioned  in  October,  1855,  and  served  until 
the  3d  of  June,  1857.  In  1860  he  was  again  the  choice  of  the  direc- 
tors and  was  commissioned  on  the  8th  of  June.  He  filled  the  posi- 
tion until  the  22d  of  May,  1862,  when" he  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  LTnited  States  as  postmaster  at  Allentown.     Later  he 
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served  as  alderman,  chief  of  police,  and  a  number  of  other  positions 
of  honor  and  trust. 

H.  H.  Schwartz. 

The  third  superintendent  filling  the  second  term  of  the  superin- 
tendency was  Hon.  H.  H.  Schwartz.  He  was  a  son  of  John  and  Han- 
nah Schwartz,  and  was  born  near  Kutztown,  Berks  county,  on  the 
21st  of  December,  1830.  When  he  was  about  four  years  of  age  his 
parents  moved  to  Whitehall  township,  Lehigh  county,  upon  a  farm, 
where  the  future  superintendent  and  judge  spent  his  youthful  years 
like  all  other  country  boys*  by  working  upon  the  farm  in  summer 
and  attending  the  public  schools  for  a  few  months  during  the  winter 
season.  Through  close  application  he  was  prepared  to  enter  the 
Sophomore  class  at  F.  and  M.  College  in  1852.  He  graduated  with 
marked  ability  in  1855.  During  the  following  year  he  became  a  law 
student  in  the  office  of  Hon.  S.  A.  Bridges,  at  Allentown.  While 
pursuing  his  legal  studies  he  devoted  his  winter  months  to  teaching. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  as  teacher,  his  qualifications  as 
an  educator  had  become  so  generally  recognized  that  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1857,  the  school  directors  of  Lehigh  county  elected  him  to  the 
superintendency  at  a  salary  of  8500  per  year.  He  was  commissioned 
on  the  3d  of  June  following,  and  served  the  full  term  of  three  years. 
His  work  during  this  term,  like  that  of  his  two  predecessors,  was 
mostly  that  of  pioneer.  People  in  general  were  opposed  and  preju- 
diced against  the  school  system;  and  the  county  superintendency, 
which  was  then  in  its  infancy,  was  made  the  object  of  ridicule,  con- 
tempt and  anathema.  Superintendent  Schwartz,  while  yet  in  office, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office  in  1860,  Mr.  Schwartz  removed  to  Kutztown  and  began  the 
practice  of  law.  Later  he  became  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
judge  of  the  Orphans'  Court  of  Berks  county,  and  always  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  free  school  system.  He  was  a  trustee  and  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  Keystone  State  Normal  School.  He  died  at  Kutztown 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1891. 

Jacob  Boss. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Good  in  1862,  Mr.  Jacob  Boss  was  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  on  the  26th  of  July,  1862,  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term.  He  was  born  in  Salisbury  township,  Lehigh  county, 
April  22,  1827.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  this  township,  such 
as  they  were  at  that  time,  and  by  close  application  prepared  himself 
to  become  a  teacher.  He  taught  school  for  a  number  of  years  in 
different  sections  of  Northampton  and  Lehigh  counties.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment  as  superintendent  he  had  charge  of  the  Second 
ward  grammar  school  in  the  city  of  Allentown.     It  is  a  fact  worthy 
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of  note  thai  during  his  term  <>f  office  his  traveling  in  holding  exam- 
inations and  visiting  schools  was  all  done  on  foot.  After  his  term 
was  over  he  went  hack  to  the  school  room  as  teacher,  and  while  so 
engaged  took  up  theology  during  his  leisure  hours  and  finally  was 
ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  He  dirt]  very  suddenly 
on  the  24th  of  November,  ISTT. 

E.  J.  Young. 

(Mr.  Young  was  born  in  Northampton  county  in  what  is  known  ns 
i  he  Irish  Settlement,  on  the  14th  of  August,  180S.  His  parents  were 
Peter  and  Elizabeth  Young.  He  attended  college  at  Easton,  and 
at  the  age  of  10  went  to  Seneca,  Ohio,  where  he  taught  school  and 
attended  the  theological  department  of  Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin, 
Ohio.  Before  finishing  his  course  at  Tiffin  he  came  to  Allentown 
and  took  charge  of  a  school  in  the  First  Ward.  On  the  4th  of  May, 
1863,  he 'was  elected  county  superintendent  at  a  salary  of  $500  a  year. 
He  was  twice  re-elected,  the  first  time  at  $800,  and  the  second  time  at 
$1,300  a  year.  He  served  in  this  position  very  acceptably,  and  during 
his  nine  years'  service  he  was  the  means  of  bringing  the  schools  more 
into  the  favor  of  the  people.  Xotwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  held 
the  office  during  the  disquieting  times  of  the  civil  war,  better  teach- 
ers were  employed,  better  houses  and  furniture  secured,  and  better 
text-books  introduced  into  the  school.  On  the  whole  the  schools 
were  put  upon  a  better  footing.  After  his  term  of  office  had  ex- 
pired he  went  back  to  teaching,  teaching  in  the  Second  ward,  Allen- 
town,  the  Bethlehem  high  school,  and  the  Hellertown  high  school. 
Later  he  was  engaged  in  selling  books,  was  court  crier  of  the  Lehigh 
county  courts,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  the  insurance 
business.  He  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  10th  of  November,  1887.  Just 
before  the  fatal  attack  his  daughter  asked  him  to  transpose  the 
sentence,  "Death  separates  the  dearest  friends,"  and  these  wrere 
the  last  words  uttered  by  him. 

J.  O.  Knauss. 

Mr.  Young's  successor  was  Mr.  J.  O.  Knauss.  He  was  born  near 
Emaus,  Lehigh  county,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1840..  His  parents 
wrere  Paul  and  Julia  Knauss.  At  an  early  age  he  was  hired  out  on  a 
farm,  and  he  spent  his  youthful  years  in  farm  work  and  attending 
school  f  jr  a  few7  months  each'  winter.  By  close  application  and  hard 
study  he  succeeded  in  passing  his  first  examination  and  receiving  a 
teacher's  certificate  in  the  fall  of  1858.  He  began  teaching  in  his 
native  township  in  the  fall  of  1859  at  a  salary  of  $20  a  month  for  a 
term  of  five  months.  His  summer  vacations  were  spent  in  working 
in  the  ore  mines  of  the  neighborhood.     In  the  spring  of  1S61  he  at- 
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tended  the  xsorinal  and  Classical  School  at  Quakertown,  Pa.  In 
1871  he  passed  a  successful  examination  before  the  faculty  and  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  for  a  State  certificate  at  the  State  normal 
school  at  Millersville.  He  taught  five  years  in  the  ungraded  schools 
of  Salisbury  township,  two  terms  in  Emaus  high  school,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1866  he  became  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Allentown  schools.  On 
the  7th  of  May,  1872,  he  was  elected  over  three  competitors,  superin- 
tendent of  Lehigh  county  at  a  salaiw  of  $1,300  a  year.  He  was  com- 
missioned on  the  27th  of  July,  and  held  the  same  position  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  21  years.  During  this  period  the  schools  made  a 
great  deal  of  progress.  He  raised  the  standard  of  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, organized  a  great  many  graded  schools,  outlined  the  first 
course  of  studies  and  secured  its  adoption  by  the  directors  and  held 
a  large  number  of  educational  meetings.  Through  his  efforts  the 
school  system  was  brought  into  general  favor  with  the  people.  His 
success  as  superintendent  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  taught  in  ungraded  schools,  in  all  grades  of  village,  town  and 
city  schools,  to  his  untiring  energy  and  application,  to  unflinching 
fidelity  to  duty,  to  his  unquestioned  honesty  and  to  his  good  and 
unbiased  judgment.  He  retired  from  the  superintendency  in  1893, 
handing  over  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office  to  his  suc- 
cessor, the  present  incumbent,  on  the  5th  of  June.  For  the  last  six 
years  he  has  held  an  important  position  in  the  School  Department 
at  Harrisburg. 


LUZEKNE  COUNTY— Frank  P.  Hopper. 


During  the  quarter  of  a  century  just  closed,  the  progress  in  educa- 
tional affairs  in  this  county  has  been  marked  and  substantial.  To 
enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  this  progress  would  require  much 
more  space  than  is  allotted  to  me,  consequently  I  shall  simply  men- 
tion in  a  general  way  some  of  the  most  important  factors  to  which 
we  attribute  our  educational  growth.  That  the  county  superintend- 
ents have  contributed  largely  to  the  welfare  of  our  schools  is  gen- 
erally admitted,  for  they  have  certainly  labored  conscientiously  and 
energetically  to  bring  them  up  to  a  higher  standard,  and  in  this  they 
have  succeeded  admirably.  During  this  time,  with  the  exception  of 
one  year  served  by  the  present  incumbent,  the  schools  of  this  county 
have  been  under  the  management  of  Superintendents  William  A. 
Campbell,  James  M.  Coughlin  and  Torrence  B.  Harrison,  men  of 
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recognized  ability,  and  to  them  is  due  much  credit  for  cne  able  man- 
ner in  which  they  dicharged  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them.  But 
county  superintendents  alone  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  and  unless  they  have  associated  with  them  in  the 
work  earnest  and  progressive  directors  it  will  be  impossible  to  devise 
and  put  into  practice  methods  that  will  show  a  gradual  improve- 
ment from  year  to  year.  That  the  majority  of  the  districts  have 
lately  been  favored  by  having  able  men  to  administer  their  educa- 
tional a  Hairs  is  best  proven  by  comparing  conditions  as  they  have 
existed  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  with  conditions  as  they 
were  previous  to  that  time.  Then  there  were  very  few  good  school 
houses  in  this  great  county;  now  there  are  very  few  poor  ones,  and' 
a  majority  of  the  districts  have  buildings  that  are  palatial  and  well 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  and  efficient  means  of  heating  and 
ventilating,  making  them  a  comfort  and  blessing  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  being  educated  within  their  walls.  Not  only  has  there 
been  great  improvement  made  in  the  buildings,  but  school  directors 
have  been  careful  to  select  suitable  grounds,  which  have  been  beau- 
tified with  sidewalks,  pretty  lawns  and  shade  trees.  Much  credit  is 
due  the  authorities  at  Harrisburg  for  establishing  "Arbor  Dayy," 
as  this  has  done  much  to  stimulate  in  school  officers,  teachers  and 
pupils  a  desire  to  plant  and  protect  trees,  and  otherwise  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  school  grounds  and  surroundings.  Without  going  fur- 
ther into  detail  I  will  sum  up  some  of  our  improvements  and  causes 
therefor,  that  have  been  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
as  follows:  The  people  have  exercised  greater  care  in  electing  di- 
rectors; county  superintendents  have  been  active  and  progressive; 
teachers  have  realized  the  need  of  better  preparation  and  have 
profited  thereby;  the  minimum  school  term  has  been  extended  from 
five  to  seven  months;  teachers'  salaries  have  been  substatially  in- 
creased; all  districts  in  the  county  that  used  to  have  a  whiter  and  a 
spring  term  now  have  continuous  terms;  our  Legislature  has  been 
generous  in  making  appropriations;  many  of  the  school  districts  have 
adopted  excellent  courses  of  study;  a  better  "tenure  of  office"  for  the 
teacher  has  been  brought  about.  All  these  with  other  minor  in- 
fluences have  been  at  work,  which  have  brought  results  that  are  very 
satisfactory.  The  acme  has  not  been  reached  yet,  however,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  greater  progress  will  be  made  in  education  during 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  than  in  the  one  just  ended. 

Examinations. 

Twenty-three  examinations  were  held  in  the  county  during  the 
year.  There  were  in  all  517  applicants  of  whom  375  were  licensed 
to  teach.     There  has  been  an  extra  effort  put  forth  during  the  year 
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to  induce  the  teachers  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  constant  self- 
improvement.  In  this  I  think  I  have  been  somewhat  successful,  as 
many  of  the  teachers  have  taken  the  hint  and  are  spending  consid- 
erable time  in  professional  study. 

County  Institute. 

Our  county  institute  was  held  during  the  week  beginning  October 
30th,  and  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering,  there  being  en- 
rolled 807  teachers.  Our  day  instructors  were  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaef- 
fer,  Prof.  Francis  H.  Green,  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Albert,  Supt.  George 
Howell,  Prof.  W.  W.  Black,  Dr.  Andrew  Thomas  Smith  and  Miss 
Anna  Buckbee.  The  music  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Clement  B.  Shaw, 
of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Emma  K.  Loeffler,  of  Allegheny  City.  The 
evening  course  consisted  of  lectures  delivered  by  Hon.  Wallace  Bruc^, 
Hon.  Lee  Fairchild,  Prof.  John  B.  De  Motte,  and  an  entertainment 
by  the  Cecilian  Ladies'  Quartette,  assisted  by  Edwin  R.  Weeks, 
tenor  and  impersonator.  Our  instruction  and  entertainment  was 
of  a  very  high  order,  and  we  feel  that  the  teachers  were  greatly 
benefited. 

Directors'  Association. 

The  Luzerne  County  School  Directors'  Association  met  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  room  on  Wednesday,  November  1st,  and  it  was  quite  well 
attended  considering  the  fact  that  it  rained  during  the  entire  day. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer.  Prof.  Chas.  H. 
Albert,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Fancourt  and  D.  J.  Glennon,  Esq.  The  associa- 
tion organized  for  next  year  by  electing  Dr.  J.  A.  Singer,  of  Forty 
Fort,  for  president,  and  R.  H.  Scureman,  of  Luzerne,  for  secretary. 
These  meetings  have  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  much  good  is 
accomplished  by  them. 

Visitations. 

We  have  employed  in  the  schools  of  this  county  673  teachers,  con- 
sisting or  660  regular  day  teachers,  7  special  teachers  of  music  and 
drawing,  and  6  night  school  teachers  who  are  employed  for  the  full 
term  of  seven  or  more  months.  I  visited  in  all  648  teachers,  and 
failed  to  reach  12.  This  was  due  partly  to  lack  of  time  and  partly  on 
account  of  some  of  the  schools  being  closed  owing  to  an  epidemic, 
or  to  the  illness  of  the  teacher.  On  account  of  there  being  such  a 
large  army  of  teachers  in  the  county  it  is  impossible  for  the  super- 
intendent to  make  any  extended  visits  to  the  schools,  and  he  is  some- 
times criticised  for  not  spending  a  half  day  in  each  room.  It  does 
not  tak(-  a  Very  skillful  mathematician  to  show  that  it  is  impossible 
to  spend  a  half  day  with  660  teachers  in  the  space  of  seven  school 
months  of  twenty  days  each.  I  think,  however,  that  great  good  can 
be  done  by  making  even  short  visits,  as  it  is  stimulating  to  both  teach- 
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ers  and  pupils  to  have  the  superintendent  come  in  and  inspect  their 
work  and  offer  an  occasional  word  by  way  of  encouragement  op 

suggestion.  The  work  done  in  our  schools  is  upon  the  whole  sal  is 
factory,  and  il  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  teachers  and  upon  the 
school  hoards  who  exercise  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  We 
have  some  teachers,  however,  whose  work  is  not  up  l<»  the  standard, 
but  in  a  county  of  such  vast  proportions  this,  I  suppose,  will  always 
be  the  case. 

New  School  Buildings. 

Several  new  school  houses  have  been  erected  during  the  year. 
Ashley  built  a  new  thirteen-room  building  to  take  the  place  of  one 
destroyed  by  fire  last  spring.  Bear  Creek  township  erected  a  beau 
tiful  one-room  building  to  replace  one  that  had  stood  for  many 
years.  Fairmount  erected  a  creditable  building  in  a  lumbering 
camp  on  the  North  mountain.  Hanover  township  erected  another 
fine  brick  structure,  which  places  them  in  the  front  rank  for  beauti- 
ful school  buildings.  Foster,  Lake,  Plains,  Plymouth  and  Slocum 
townships  and  Nescopeck  borough  erected  either  new  buildings  or 
new  additions  during  the  past  year. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  I  extend  my  thanks  to  the  Department  for  their 
kindly  counsel  and  other  courtesies  shown,  and  to  the  directors, 
teachers  and  citizens  for  their  hind  co-operation.  Also  thanking  the 
public  press  of  the  county  for  publishing  matter  pertaining  to  our 
educational  welfare,  I  beg  leave  to  close  my  first  annual  report,  being 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  4,  1900. 


LYCOMING  COUNTY— J.  George  Becht. 


A  retrospective  view  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  in  our  edu- 
cational affairs  shows  substantial  and  progressive  improvements  all 
along  the  line.  In  1875  school  affairs  in  Lycoming  county  were  in  a 
state  of  "transition,  the  old  unprogressive  order  was  giving  way  to 
the  new  and  more  modern  idea  of  education.  Then  the  last  of  the 
old  school  keepers  were  being  rapidly  replaced  by  young  men  and 
young  women  who  had  received  some  special  preparation  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  taught  and  in  the  theory  of  teaching  it;  a  new  era  was 
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dawning  in  school  architecture,  school  grounds,  apparatus,  text- 
books and  classification.  The  school  houses  built  since  then  have 
been  neat,  substantial  and  better  adapted  to  the  uses  intended.  Bet- 
ter sites,  as  a  rule,  have  been  selected  and  the  grounds  have  been 
greatly  improved  and  in  many  instances  beautified.  The  rude,  un- 
comfortable wooden  seats  of  the  old  school  house  have  been  replaced 
with  comfortable  patent  furniture  graded  to  suit  the  age  of  the 
pupils;  the  meagre  and  poorly  surfaced  blackboards  have  been  re- 
placed with  good,  sufficient  slate  boards;  the  absence  of  apparatus, 
once  a  most  striking  characteristic,  is  no  longer  noticeable,  as  most 
schools  have  a  full  equipment  of  outline  and  physical  maps,  reading 
and  historical  charts,  globes,  dictionaries,  and  not  infrequently  high- 
priced  and  useless  blocks. 

The  three  "RV  which  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  most  rural 
schools  was  the  extent  of  the  curriculum  have  been  replaced  by  a 
uniform  graded  course  of  study,  prepared  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  adopted  by  the  directors'  association.  Practically  all 
of  the  pupils  of  the  schools  are  taking  the  required  branches.  The 
schools  are  now  thoroughly  classified  and  the  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  text-books  that  once  did  duty  and  frittered  away  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  has  been  replaced  by  the 
best  series  of  modern  text-books.  Supplementary  reading,  exami 
nations  for  common  school  diplomas  upon  completion  of  the  course 
of  study  in  ungraded  schools,  nature  study,  vertical  penmanship  are 
some  of  the  more  recent  innovations  and  improvements  in  the  schools' 
curriculum  and  equipment. 

For  the  better  professional  education  of  our  teachers  and  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  a  favorable  public  sentiment  in  educa- 
tion we  have  continued  to  improve  the  work  of  our  Teachers'  Ex- 
change, founded  1872,  which  meets  monthly;  our  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, founded  1875,  which  meets  once  a  year  as  the  guest  of  some 
borough;  our  local  district  institutes,  inaugurated  in  1873,  and  held 
annually  in  nearly  ever  district  by  the  county  superintendent,  and 
our  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  organized  in  1895.  These  meetings 
are  always  well  attended  and  aim  to  do  helpful  work  of  approved 
pedagogic  value.  The  annual  county  teachers'  institute  has  always 
maintained  a  high  standard  and  many  of  the  foremost  institute  and 
platform  men  of  the  country  have  appeared  before  it.  During  recent 
years  the  program  has  been  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  most  ad 
vanced  professional  work. 

Boroughs. 

In  the  boroughs  and  surrounding  districts  the  school  popula- 
tion has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  any  where  else.  In  most 
of  the  rural  communities  the  number  of  schools  remains  practically 
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the  dame  ;is  ii  was  twenty  Ave  years  ago.     The  most  aotable  increase 

was  made  in  South  Williamsport,  where  eight  new  schools  have  been 
established;  Jersey  Shore  eight;  Loyalsock,  nine;  Pine,  five.  South 
Williamsport,  original^  ;i  pan  of  Armstrong  township,  was  organ 
ized  into  a  borough  in  November,  t886.  A.1  thai  time  there  were 
three  buildings:  the  Main  streel  building,  erected  in  1*70,  al  a  cost 
above  $3,500.00;  Central  avenue  building,  erected  in  1*7::,  costing 
$3,000.00,  and  the  township  high  school  building,  built  in  L883,  and 
costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000.00.  In  L890  the  Mountain 
avenue  building  was  creeled  and  in  1S94  t he  one  al  Maynard  street, 
the  former  costing  $10,000.00,  the  latter  $3,000.00.  Both  buildings 
an-  well  adapted  for  school  purposes. 

Jersey  Shore  has  two  splendid  buildings.  The  high  school  build- 
ing, costing  $15,000.00,  was  erected  in  L885,  and  has  all  of  the 
modern  equipments.  The  members  of  the  board  who  had  charge  of 
the  construction  were  E.  D.  Trump,  Joseph  Wood,  who  served  as  a 
director  for  eighteen  years,  H.  K.  Corson,  J.  W.  Hill,  P.  D.  Bricker, 
and  R.  M.  Brown.  The  Third  ward  building  was  erected  I  en  years 
later  and  cost  $9,000.00.  The  Wesl  Branch  high  school,  a  private 
school,  located  in  Jersey  Shore,  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  1852.  II  had  a  varied  experience,  but  during  the  greater 
part  of  its  existence  had  a  reputation  for  doing  excellent  work.  In 
1876  the  name  was  changed  to  ''Eclectic  Institute."  This  school 
aimed  to  give  normal  and  college  preparatory  training.  The  public 
high  school  course,  which  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellency, 
naturally  attraced  attention  to  the  public  schools,  and  in  1889  the 
institute  closed  for  want  of  patronage. 

Hughesville  has  a  commodious  and  well  arranged  building  of  six 
rooms,  originally  built  in  1S74,  but  completely  remodeled  and  ex- 
tended in  1889.  On  the  present  school  board  are  Dr.  G.  W.  Metzger, 
who  has  served  twenty  nine  years,  Mr.  DeWitt  Bodine,  who  has 
served  seventeen  years,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Laird,  who  has  served  four- 
teen years.  Through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  DeWitt  Bodine,  the 
"Bodine  Scholarship"  was  established  a  few  years  ago,  which  pro- 
vides a  year's  tuition  and  expenses  at  Dickinson  Seminary  for  that 
member  of  the  high  school  graduating  class  who  attains  the  highest 
grade  in  scholarship  during  the  course.  The  "C.  William  Woddrop 
Prize,"  the  complete  works  of  Shakespeare,  it  awarded  each  year  to 
the  pupils  who  attains  the  second  highest  grade. 

Montonrsville  has  two  well  equipped  school  buildings,  one  of  which 
was  built  in  1868,  and  completely  remodeled  in  1892.  The  other 
was  built  in  1S8S,  and  was  remodeled  and  extended  in  1898. 

Muncy's  large  and  splendidly  appointed  building  was  erected  in 
1873,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.00.     In  this  building  the  Lycoming  county 
normal  school  holds  its  summer  sessions.     This  building  is  a  monn- 
17—6—1900 
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inent  to  the  energy  and  foresight  of  Mr.  J.  M.  M.  Gernerd,  who  did  so 
much  to  create  and  maintain  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  new 
structure. 

Picture  Rocks  has  made  marked  improvement  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  The  building,  originally  built  in  1869,  consisting  of  two 
rooms,  was  in  1888  enlarged  to  four  rooms  and  these  were  fitted 
up  with  modern  appointments.  Among  the  citizens  of  Picture  Rocks 
who  have  served  as  school  directors  for  long  periods  are  Walter 
Beck,  twelve  years;  Abner  Fague,  deceased,  seventeen  years;  F.  J. 
Person,  twenty-one  years.  Through  the  efforts  of  Prof.  T.  H.  Mait- 
land  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Bennett,  a  library  was  established  in  1892,  to 
which  "additions  have  been  made  from  year  to  wear. 

Montgomery,  formerly  a  part  of  Clinton  township,  was  organized 
into  a  borough  in  18  .  It  has  how  five  schools  in  three  different 
buildings.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  erect  a  large  building  at  a 
central  location.  Such  a  movement  will  doubtless  enlist  the  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  the  business  element  of  this  thriving 
borough. 

The  Banner  Contest. 

Among  the  educational  events  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  may  be 
noted  the  Banner  Contest,  which  was  instituted  by  the  Teachers'  Ex- 
change in  1879,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  county  institute. 

A  beautiful  silk  banner,  appropriately  ornamented  w7ith  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  State  and  other  insignia,  and  inscribed  with  suitable 
motoes,  was  provided  by  the  Exchange  to  be  presented  each  year 
to  the  district  which  sowed  the  greatest  general  excellence. 

The  contest  was  conducted  at  the  county  institutes  and  every  dis- 
trict was  permitted  to  participate.  Briefs  and  schedules  covering 
the  points  to  be  argued,  all  properly  attested,  were  submitted  to  a 
committee,  which,  from  this  information,  selected  the  five  districts 
making  the  best  showing.  These  five  districts  were  then  given  a 
chance,  through  their  representatives,  to  argue  the  briefs  before 
three  judges  who  were  to  render  the  final  decision.  The  hour  of  the 
annual  institute  devoted  to  these  exercises  was  always  looked  for- 
ward to  with  much  interest. 

Hepburn  was  the  first  district  to  win  the  banner.  After  the 
second  year  it  was  awarded  to  the  district  showing  the  most  im- 
provement during  the  past  year.  It  wras  held  successively  by  Arm- 
strong, which  included  South  Williamsport,  Mclntyre,  McNett, 
Brown  and  Lewis.  One  of  the  conditions  governing  the  contest 
was  that  the  banner  should  remain  permanently  with  any  district 
that  should  win  it  three  times.  No  district  succeeded  in  doing  this, 
though  Hepburn  held  it  for  two  years.     The  contest  was  abandoned 
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in  L887,  and  for  a  Qumber  of  years  after  contests  in  special  depart- 
ments of  school  work,  such  ;is  libraries,  school  room  decorations  and 
host  kept  grounds  wore  substituted.  Upper  Fairfield  holds  a  di- 
ploma Tor  the  besl  school  grounds  in  the  county. 

Directors'  Association. 

The  Directors'  Association  was  organized  in  1st:}.  It  has  had  a 
marked  influence  upon  our  educational  affairs,  having  had  at  its 
head  the  most  progressive  school  men  of  the  county.  It  has  always 
been  in  touch  with  the  best  interests  and  its  deliberations  have 
been  conducted  with  the  utmost  harmony. 

Among  those  who  have  had  a  share  in  shaping  its  influence  and 
directing  its  affairs  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  J.  F.  Fleming,  of  Lewis 
township,  who  served  as  its  president  for  nine  years.  During  the 
period  of  his  incumbency  he  nave  ample  proof  of  his  interest  in  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  eommon  schools.  Dr.  Fleming  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Gr.  E.  Hagenbuch,  for  fifteen  years  a  director  in  Wash- 
ington district.  His  administration  was  noted  for  the  energetic  and 
aggressive  promotion  of  the  library  question.  Mr.  Hagenbuch  re- 
sign! d  the  presidency  of  the  association  in  the  spring  of  1900,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mi-.  I.  R.  Fleming,  of  Picture  Bocks,  who  has  been 
active  in  the  deliberations  of  the  association  for  the  past  six  years. 

Others  who  have  been  actively  identified  with  the  work  of  the 
association  are:  Dr.  A.  T.  Welker,  Hon.  John  Engler,  of  Limestone; 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hitter,  T.  F.  Connelly  and  Michael  Mitstifer.  of  Cogan 
House;  Howard  Lyon.  Shrewsbury;  W.  T.  Pepperman,  C.  R.  Riddell, 
Piatt;  C.  0.  Brown,  I).  E.  Hyde,  J.  F.  Blair,  Duboistown;  P.  F.  Reeser, 
H.  E.  Hagenbuch,  Brady;  Dr.  W.  E.  Delaney,  Brown;  John  G.  Wolf, 
Cummings;  George  Belles,  who  served  for  twenty-four  years  as  a 
director  in  Fairfield;  Frank  Ball.  Hepburn;  Frank  Trump,  John  W. 
Grier,  James  Martin,  John  Levegood.  Jersey  Shore;  D.  E.  Hostrander. 
O.  X.  Campbell.  Adam- Striley.  McHenry;  P.  T.  Kilbourn,  Mclntyre; 
E.  I.  McNett,  Webster  Spencer,  McNett;  Hon.  Johu  W.  King.  Mill 
Creek;  D.  W.  Shollenberger,  Montgomery;  G.  B.  Eager,  B.  W.  Lebo, 
Muncy  Creek;  M.  P.  Hepburn,  Porter;  Willard  English,  Abel  Snyder, 
Pine;  George  W.  Miller.  John  Piatt,  Washington,  and  Isaac  Kulp, 
Woodward;  J.  E.  Callahan,  C.  A.  Konkle,  Montoursville;  J.  S.  Cran- 
mer  and  J.  W.  Tarman.  George  AY.  Plankenhorn,  South  Williams- 
port;  George  Eckenstine,  M.  E.  Thomas,  John  Harrer,  Mifflin;  J.  Mar- 
shall Stoudt,  Jordan;  Levi  Miller.  Henry  Maneval,  W.  H.  Crist,  Jack 
son;  IT.  P.  Stryker,  Peter  Glosser,  John  Follmer,  A.  P.  Bair,  G.  W. 
Koons,  Loyalsock;  Jacob  Schuler,  Peter  Lorsong,  Armstrong;  W.  G. 
Winner,  H.  M.  Lowe.  I.  H.  Southard,  Gamble;  A.  G.  Williamson, 
X.  Brosha,  Xippenose;  F.  C.  Peterman,  Dr.  R.  Lyon.  George  Rogers. 
Muncy;   F.  T.  Antes.   P.   A.  Bluhm,  T.   G.   Bubb,  Charles  Sanders, 
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Susquehanna;  W.  M.  Hess,  Ellis  Rynearson,  George  W.  Runyan, 
Wolf;  W.  L.  Miller,  M.  B.  Lentz,  W.  W.  Hartranft,  Watson;  W.  E. 
Williams,  P.  W.  Opp,  F.  B.  Smith,  Moreland;  Michael  Fischer,  John 
M.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Lewis. 

Lycoming  County  Normal  School. 

Closely  identified  with  the  educational  history  of  the  county  and 
in  fact  the  forerunner  of  our  advancement,  has  been  the  Lycoming 
County  Normal  School.  For  thirty  years  it  has  been  the  pride  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  county.  In  every  forward  movement  it 
has  been  the  leader;  it  has  given  us  better  trained  teachers  and 
has  opened  to  many  boys  and  girls  avenues  of  usefulness  that  other- 
wise would  have  been  closed  to  them.  Since  it  was  founded  the 
standard  of  the  teaching  profession  has  been  raised  many  per  cent. 
More  than  three  thousand  of  those  who  have  had  charge  of  the  public 
schools  during  the  past  thirty  years  have  received  their  training  at 
this  school.  Hon.  T.  F.  Gahan  was  the  first  principal,  and  the  fol- 
lowing have  successively  held  the  position:  Mr.  Charles  S.  Riddell, 
Mr.  Charles  Lose,  Hon.  Emerson  Collins,  Mr.  W.  R.  Peoples,  Mr. 
J.  George  Becht,  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Bobbins,  Mr..  Call  P.  Bastian  and  Mr. 
G.  B.  Milnor. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  erection  of  the  county  of  Ly- 
coming out  of  the  western  part  of  Northumberland  occurred  April 
13,  1895.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Exchange,  held  on  the  28th 
day  of  July,  1894,  a  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the  county 
superintendent  to  appoint  a  committee  of  prominent  teachers,  di- 
rectors and  citizens  to  co-operate  with  a  like  committee  of  the  board 
of  education  of  the  city  of  Williamsport  to  arrange  for  and  carry 
out  a  proper  observance  of  this  one  hundredth  mile  stone  in  our  local 
history. 

The  committee  was  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen:  J.  M. 
M.  Gernerd,  W.  W.  Champion,  Esq.,  D.  W.  Shollenberger,  Dr.  D.  C. 
Flanagan,  Dr.  J.  F.  Fleming,  Dr.  A.  T.  Welker,  E.  L.  McNett,  Prof. 
F.  W.  Bobbins,  Prof.  J.  G.  Dundore,  Prof.  S.  W.  Furst,  and  Supt. 
J.  George  Becht,  on  the  part  of  the  country  schools;  and  Supt.  Samuel 
Transeau,  Prof.  W.  W.  Kelchner,  J.  H.  McMinn,  John  F.  Moginness, 
Hon.  Emerson  Collins,  Wm.  M.  Deitrick,  W.  H.  Faber.  H.  R.  Flem- 
ing, Hiram  Winner,  Dr.  Louis  Schneider,  Daniel  Keeler,  Hon.  James 
S.  Foresman  (mayor),  Prof.  J.  W.  Fleming,  Prof.  J.  A.  Kiess,  D. 
W.  Nicholson  and  W.  Ellis  WTise,  on  the  part  of  the  city  schools. 

The  committee  organized  by  the  selection  of  J.  George  Becht  as 
president,  Samuel  Transeau  as  treasurer,  and  W.  W.  Champion  as 
secretary.  The  work  of  the  general  committee  was  divided  among 
several  sub-committees  and  the  work  actively  find  successfully  car- 
ried out. 
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It  was  decided  l«»  have  the  celebration  in  all  of  the  schools  of  both 
county  and  city  <>n  Friday,  March  L5th,  owing  to  the  country  schools 
in  many  instances  closing  before  the  anniversary  day,  April  13. 
The  sum  of  f (50.(1(1  was  set  aside  to  be  divided  into  six  prizes  for  t  In- 
best  essays  read  during  the  celebration  on  the  subject  of  the  "Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Pennsylvania,"  to  be  treated  from  the  historical  point 
of  view.  Handsome  diplomas  were  also  offered  for  the  best  paper 
on  some  subject  of  local  historical  interest  read  in  the  schools  of  the 
several  districts. 

Mr.  John  F.  Meginness  prepared  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the 
county,  and  Mr.  Joseph  H.  McMinn  an  interesting  paper  on  the  early 
schools  and  school  masters  of  the  county.  These,  with  the  program, 
the  songs,  etc.,  were  printed  and  sent  to  every  teacher  in  the  county 
with  careful  and  full  directions  for  carrying  out  the  celebration  in 
the  spirit  intended  by  the  committee. 

A  unique  and  successful  feature  of  the  program  was  the  papers 
on  local  history  prepared  by  the  pupils  of  the  several  schools  from 
the  subjects  suggested  in  a  supplemental  program  arranged  by  Mr. 
McMinn.  The  best  of  these  papers  were  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of 
the  committee  in  the  diploma  contest,  and  many  of  them  were  printed 
in  the  columns  of  the  local  press. 

The  prizes  in  the  essay  contest  were  awarded  to  Miss  Edith  Ben- 
nington, Milnor  Dorey  and  Will.  T.  Mclntyre,  of  the  Williamsport 
schools,  and  to  Arthur  Kennedy,  William  C.  McLean,  Maurice  J. 
Snyder,  Emma  App,  Nellie  Fel sherry  and  Edith  Young,  of  the  county 
schools. 

The  expenses  of  the  committee,  .amounting  to  $205.46,  were  met 
by  a  collection  taken  in  the  schools  on  the  day  of  the  celebration. 
The  country  schools  contributing  f  119.54,  and  the  city  schools  $85.92. 

The  action  of  the  committee  on  the  school  celebration  resulted  in 
arousing  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  celebrate  the  auspicu- 
-ous  event  in  a  more  formal  manner  and  resulted  in  the  formation 
and  incorporation  of  a  Centennial  Association,  which  arranged  for 
a  most  fitting  celebration  of  the  county  centennial  anniversary  on 
the  2d,  3d  and  4th  of  July,  1895.  A  feature  of  the  big  event  being 
the  antiquarian  display,  which  remained  open  for  ten  days  and  its 
thousands  of  ancient  curios  were  viewed  by  more  than  10.000  people. 

County  Superintendency. 

In  1854  Lycoming  county  elected  Mr.  J.  W.  Barrett  as  the  first 
superintendent  of  common  schools.  The  conditions  he  had  to  face 
were  discouraging  in  the  extreme,  but  in  the  two  years  of  his 
administration  he  succeeded  in  putting  into  operation  some  reforms 
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and  laid  a  foundation  for  the  future.  He  resigned  his  position  in 
1856,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Parker,  of  Jersey  Shore,  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term.  Mr.  Parker  was  an  exceedingly  capable  super- 
intendent and  performed  the  duties  of  the  office  with  the  utmost 
fidelity.  At  the  directors'  convention  in  1857  Mr.  Hugh  Castles  was 
elected  and  the  salary  fixed  at  three  hundred  dollars  per  year.  He 
was  re-elected  in  1SG0.  Mr.  Castles  labored  unceasingly  to  promote 
the  educational  interests  of  the  county.  He  raised  the  standard  of 
teachers'  certificates,  urged  frequent  meetings  of  the  teachers  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  educational  questions  and  gave  much  en- 
couragement to  teachers  and  pupils  on  his  visits  to  the  schools.  Mr. 
John  T.  Keed  was  elected  to  the  superintendence  in  1863.  With 
twenty  teachers  he  organized  the  first  county  institute,  which  met 
in  Muncy  in  December  of  that  year.  This  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  in  the  county's  educational  development.  Mr. 
Reed  was  re-elected  in  1866,  and  in  1869.  and  as  a  mark  of  apprecia- 
tion his  salary  was  advanced  at  each  election.  Up  to  this  time  the 
growth  of  educational  sentiment  had  been  slow.  The  public  had 
not  as  yet  shown  the  proper  attitude  toward  the  work  of  the  super- 
intendents. The  spirit  of  indifference  and  lack  of  co-operation  were 
painfully  apparent.  Though  the  system  was  well  organized  under 
the  lawr,  yet  support  on  the  part  of  the  public  was  half-hearted.  The 
time  wras  ripe  for  an  awakening  and  the  man  to  arouse  the  dormant 
thought  of  the  people  was  Mr.  T.  F.  Gahan,  who  became  super- 
intendent in  1872,  and  continued  in  office  for  nine  years.  It  is  no 
reflection  upon  the  splendid  work  of  his  predecessors,  all  of  whom 
were  able  men  and  rendered  lasting  service,  to  say  that  with  his 
administration  the  new  era  of  educational  work  in  the  county  began. 
He  saw  the  necessity  for  better  trained  teachers  and  to  that  end  es- 
tablished the  Lycoming  County  Normal  School.  He  felt  the  need 
of  bringing  the  discussion  of  educational  problems  before  the  masses 
of  the  people  and  for  that  purpose  organized  local  institutes.  He 
brought  together  teachers,  pupils,  patrons  and  directors.  He  en- 
couraged the  formation  of  literary  societies;  the  holding  of  monthly 
public  reviews,  and  by  every  legitimate  way  endeavored  to  arouse 
the  latent  energy  of  the  people.  His  stirring  appeals  on  behalf  of 
the  country  boys  and  girls;  his  fearless  denunciation  of  the  parsi- 
mony of  many  of  the  school  districts,  had  a  wonderful  effect  in 
stimulating  public  opinion  and  arousing  it  to  the  point  of  activity. 
Public  education  now  became  public  education  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Riddell.  who  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Gahan  in 
1881,  was  well  qualified  to  carry  out  the  work  of  his  predecessor. 
He  had  been  connected  with  the  public  schools  for  many  years 
and  was  at  the  time  of  liis  elevation  to  the  superintendency  prin- 
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cipal  of  the  Lycoming  Normal  School,  ho  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  county  and  deservedly  popular  with  teachers, 
directors  and  patrons.  During  the  lour  years  of  his  administra- 
tion the  schools  maintained  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  His  sudden 
and  untimely  death  in  L885  was  universally  regretted. 

Mr.  Charles  Lose  was  appointed  to  till  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
two  years,  when  he  was  elected  in  1887,  and  again  in  1800,  at  a  five 
hundred  dollar  advance  in  salary.  Mr.  Lose's  administration  was 
marked  by  a  successful  effort  in  the  direction  of  closer  organization. 
The  unification  of  interests  in  bringing  together  the  various  organi- 
zations lor  professional  advancement  has  had  a  splendid  effect  upon 
tin'  spirit  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  county.  Much  of  the  work 
that  was  scattered,  disorganized  and  isolated  up  to  this  time  was, 
through  the  effective  efforts  of  Mr.  Lose  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  county  system.  During  his  administration  the  plan  of  ''District 
Supervision"  was  inaugurated.  The  county  was  divided  into  insti- 
tute sections  and  a  leading  teacher  in  each  section  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  educational  meetings  held  there.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  reports  of  the  several  superintendents  were  made  at 
the  Teachers'  Exchange.  With  some  modifications  the  plan  has  been 
continued  and  has  aided  very  materially  in  strengthening  the  educa- 
tional machinery  of  the  county.  After  eight  years  of  careful  and 
conscientious  supervision  of  the  public  schools  Mr.  Lose  retired  from 
the  superintendency  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent, 
who  was  re-elected  in  1806  and  1800. 

Miscellaneous. 

Higbee  Memorial  Day  and  Burrowes  Memorial  Day  were  appro- 
priately observed,  the  former  in  January,  1800,  and  the  latter  in 
March,  1807.  On  these  occasions  portraits  of  Dr.  Higbee  and  Dr. 
Burrowes  were  unveiled  in  every  school  of  the  county. 

The  Teachers'  Exchange,  which  includes  in  its  membership  the 
leading  teachers  of  the  county,  holds  a  meeting  in  the  superintend- 
ent's office  on  the  last  Saturday  of  every  month.  A  library  of  gen- 
eral and  special  literature  is  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  Exchange  arranges  for  the  local  and  district  meetings, 
the  common  school  diploma  examinations  and  in  general  directs  the 
affairs  of  the  schools.  Through  the  work  of  the  Exchange  the  super- 
intendent is  enabled  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  educational  in- 
terests of  every  part  of  the  county. 

The  public  school  library  movement,  organized  in  1806,  is  receiv- 
ing added  impetus  each  year.  Teachers,  directors  and  patrons  are 
exerting  their  influence  in  many  ways  to  further  this  cause,  which 
will  place  the  best  literature  in  the  hands  of  the  children  of  the 
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public  schools.  Many  of  our  high  schools  have  libraries  containing 
upwards  of  500  volumes,  while  there  are  few  districts  however  re- 
mote that  have  not  made  a  promising  beginning. 


McKEAN  COUNTY— J.  E.  Myers. 


In  looking  up  the  statistical  reports  of  McKean  county  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  reports  prior 
to  1881. 

In  perusing  the  reports  from  '81  to  the  present  time  I  find  a 
gradual  advancement  all  along  the  line. 

In  1881  there  were  one  hundred  thirty-two  schools;  at  present  we 
have  two  hundred  thirty-two. 

New  school  house  have  been  built  from  year  to  year.  Each  year 
finds  school  boards  giving  more  attention  to  the  hygienic  conditions 
of  school  houses  and  school  grounds;  but  perfection  has  not  yet  been 
attained. 

During  the  past  year  new  school  houses  have  been  built  in  the 
following  districts:  Annin  township,  one  room  added  to  the  Kush- 
equa  building,  making  three  in  all;  three  new  ones  in  Lafayette  town- 
ship, the  one  at  Mt.  Alton  being  a  two-room  brick ;  Liberty  township, 
a  two-room  frame  at  Crosby,  Norwich  township,  and  a  temporary 
building  in  Smethport. 

Five  school  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire:  one  in  Smethport  bor- 
ough, and  the  school  library  of  over  twelve  hundred  volumes;  one  in 
Annin  township;  one  in  Liberty  township;  one  in  Hamilton  township; 
one  in  Corydon  township,  and  one  in  Keating  township. 

A  number  of  schools  were  supplied  with  outline  maps  during  the 
year. 

The  average  length  of  the  school  term  in  this  county  has  not  been 
less  than  7.22  months  since  1882.  The  highest  average  of  7.95 
months  was  attained  in  1885.  The  '00  report  gives  an  average  of  7.68 
months. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  county  has  gradually  grown  in  strength, 
which  largely  accounts  for  the  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
school  work. 

In  one  of  the  reports  I  note  that  one  of  the  former  superintendents 
states  that  the  best  work  was  done  where  the  highest  wages  were 
paid. 
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Better  salaries.  Longer  terms  and  better  educational  qualifications 
of  teachers  have  doubtless  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  better 
schools  at  all  times. 

This  spring  finds  a  number  of  our  teachers  going  to  the  normal 

schools  as  their  schools  close. 

Sixty-eighl  per  cent,  of  (he  teachers  employed  during  tin-  last  year 
have  received  professional  training  at  some  school  for  teachers. 

Some  of  the  school  boards  have  decided  to  employ  only  teachers 
who  have  received  professional  training,  and  to  retain  only  the  most 
skillful. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  old  "Keystone 
State"  will  put  herself  on  record  by  permitting  only  professionally 
trained  persons  to  teach  her  schools. 

A  number  of  pupils  were  graduated  from  our  high  schools.  Quite 
a  number  completed  the  county  course  of  study  and  received  di- 
plomas. 

The  library  movement  has  received  some  support  during  the  past 
year;  but  it  is  hoped  the  dawn  of  the  next  century  will  be  made  mem- 
orable by  placing  a  well  regulated  library  in  every  school. 

A  very  successful  teachers'  association  was  held  in  Eldred  in  Feb- 
ruary. In  addition  to  papers  read  by  teachers  we  listened  to  ad- 
dresses from  the  following:  Prof.  Singer.  Lock  Haven;  Prof.  Stouffer, 
Emporium,  and  Supt.  Fox  Holden,  of  Olean,  N.  Y. 

The  evening  entertainments  consisted  of  a  lecture  by  Rev.  Keifer, 
of  Bradford,  and  the  Ithaca  Concert  Co. 

All  present  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  teachers  and  citizens  of 
Eldred,  who  did  so  much  to  make  our  sojourn  pleasant. 

Our  teachers'  institute  convened  at  Port  Allegany,  October  10-20, 
1899.  Our  instructors  were:  Mrs.  Anna  Friedman,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Prof.  S.  G.  Smith,  of  Columbus,  O.;  Dr.  James  M.  Milne,  of  Oneonta, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Catlin,  secretary  of  Port  Allegany  school  board,  deliv- 
ered an  address  of  welcome. 

Prof.  Davis,  of  Clarion  Normal,  addressed  the  institute. 

The  evening  entertainments  consisted  of  the  following:  Monday, 
a  lecture  by  Dr.  Culp;  Tuesday,  C.  M.  Parker  Concert  Co.;  Wednes- 
day, Alton  Packard,  cartoonist;  Thursday,  Apollo  Male  Quartette. 

The  institute  was  a  success  and  highly  spoken  of  by  the  teachers 
and  others  in  attendance.  The  instruction  was  practical  and  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  it  helped  many  of  us. 

With  a  feeling  among  our  teachers,  directors  and  patrons  to  make 
our  schools  more  effective  I  do  not  fear  their  future. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  desire  to  thank  the  press,  directors, 
teachers  and  the  public  in  general  for  their  co-operation  in  my  work. 
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MERCER  COUNTY— J.  S.  Fruit. 


In  the  submission  of  my  first  annual  report  I  deem  it  a  rare  privi- 
lege to  have  the  honor  of  placing  my  name  to  it,  for  my  county,  in 
the  closing  hours  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  with  reverence  we  fold  the  scroll  of  its  wonderful  works,  and 
as  we  stand  about  to  lift  the  veil  of  a  new  one  wondering  who  will 
write  the  closing  words  for  the  twentieth  century,  we  feel  that  our 
efforts,  while  perhaps  far  short  of  that  ideal  ever  sought  but  seldom 
attained,  have  not  been  in  vain. 

To  Mercer  county  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  given  us  many 
hopeful  signs  for  our  future  welfare  along  the  lines  of  education. 
We  are  largely  an  agricultural  county.  There  are  perhaps  no  finer 
farms  in  western  Pennsylvania  than  the  traveler  will  find  in  visit- 
ing us;  our  people  are  of  two  principal  nationalities:  the  eastern 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman  and  the  Scotch  Irishman.  A  careful  study 
of  these  two  races  will  show  a  decided  tendency  towards  education. 
They  are  conservative  by  force  of  circumstances,  slow  to  take  up 
any  new  idea,  reason  well  and  weigh  carefully  any  thing  that,  at  first 
sight,  may  be  a  financial  failure  and  the  term,  financial,  broadened 
until  it  takes  in  physical,  mental,  moral  and  political  phases  as  well. 
But,  when  once  aroused  and  a  clear  insight  into  the  outcome,  then 
selfishness  gives  place  to  a  magnanimous  spirit  that  would  surprise 
the  casual  observer. 

Such  has  been  my  observation  of  those  of  my  friends  and  neigh- 
bors with  whom  I  have  been  associated  all  my  life. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  those  things  which  go  to  make  up  a 
well  established  society;  those  things  which  are  the  vital  principles 
of  a  successful  government;  those  things  which  have  a  tendency 
to  lessen  the  arduous  burden  of  wrong  doiug  to  mankind  in  general 
are  the  last  taken  into  consideration. 

Why?  Because  it  is  a  law  of  opposition  that  has  been  associated 
with  man  ever  since  his  origin.  The  wars  for  conquest,  the  oppres- 
sive hand  of  tyranny  as  exercised  by  royalty,  the  stilling  of  individual 
freedom  of  self  and  thought  and  scores  of  other  fully  as  vicious  things 
were  at  work  long,  long  ages  before  man  dared  arise  to  the  occa- 
sion and  fling  to  the  world  the  declaration  that  "all  men  are  free 
and  equal  in  the  sight  of  the  law." 

And  just  what  has  taken  place  in  man's  political  history  has  taken 
place  and  is  taking  place  in  his  educational  history.     He  is  so  blinded 
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i>\  the  I'M  regime  that  he  submits  with  the  same  graces  his  ancestor! 
have  done  on  the  plea  that,  O!  It  can't  be  bettered. 

Bui  as  constant  agitation  is  the  only  medicine  that  will  cure  his 
ills  ;iik1  as  this  is  now  being  applied  bj  thousands  of  noble  meu  and 
women  all  over  our  land  we  have  a  soil  ready  tor  reform. 

in  Mercer  county  to-day  we  have  signs  of  a  hopeful  character. 

As  a  criterion  I  present  the  following  tables:  In  184G  this  was  the 
condition  of  affairs: 

Whole  number  of  schools,  214. 

Average  number  of  months  taught,  5.1G. 

Number  of  male  teachers,  170. 

Number  of  female  teachers,  145. 

Average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers,  $13.00. 

Average  monthly  salary  of  female  teachers,  -10.0!). 
For  1899: 

Whole  number  of  schools,  349;  a  gain  of  135. 

Average  number  of  months  taught,  7.39;  a  gain  of  1.79. 

Number  of  male  teachers,  133;  a  loss  of  37. 

Number  of  female  teachers,  239;  a  gain  of  97. 

Average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers,  $38.08;  a  gain  of  $25.08. 

Average  monthly  salary  of  female  teachers,  $29.98;  a  gain  of  $23.84. 

On  the  question  of  wages,  while  this  report  shows  a  marked  im- 
provement. The  change  in  monthly  salary  has  not  been  so  decided  as 
in  other  lines  of  growth.  Many  of  our  townships  could  pay  a  better 
salary  and  keep  the  old  teachers,  whereas  often  but  a  meagre  salary 
is  paid  and  as  a  result  inexperienced  teachers  are  employed  to  fill 
the  places  of  those  who  have  gone  where  there  are  better  induce- 
ments in  the  way  of  salary. 

A  view  of  our  borough  schools  show  as  marked  improvements: 
Greenville,  Mercer,  Sharpsville,  Grove  City  and  Jamestown  all  have 
excellent  high  school  courses,  under  excellent  principals,  requiring 
from  three  to  four  years  of  work  to  complete  them.  All  embrace 
Latin  through  the  six  books  of  Virgil;  mathematics,  through  solid 
geometry,  and  in  two  cases  through  plane  trigonometry;  the  sciences, 
such  as  physics,  astronomy,  geology,  botany  and  chemistry. 

Our  private  schools  are,  as  well,  our  boast.  Their  standard  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  our  directors  give  the  teachers  from 
these  institutions  preference  over  all  others.  Grove  City  College, 
under  the  management  of  the  excellent  and  scholarly  Dr.  I.  C. 
Kettler,  although  born  as  late  as  eighty,  has  taken  her  rank  among 
the  first  institutions  of  the  State.  Her  famous  summer  Bible 
school,  whose  instructors  are  numbered  among  the  best  minds  in 
the  Union,  will  soon  make  her  influence  for  good  felt  in  the  vast 
field  of  education.  Fredonia  and  McElwain  Institutes  have  been  a 
vast  source  of  benefit  to  our  teachers  and  the  respective  communities 
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surrounding  them,  and  last  to  come  into  the  county  for  recognition 
and  support  is  our  new  sister,  Sandy  Lake  Academy,  under  the  man- 
agement of  our  worthy  predecessor,  Spt.  L.  R.  Eckles.  May  she, 
too,  thrive  and  grow  strong,  for  from  such  institutions  must  come 
the  brains  that  will  sway  the  destiny  of  our  nation. 

We  close  the  record  of  the  century  began  in  adversity  and  still 
struggling  onward,  and 

May  the  work  of  education  in  the  grand  old  "Keystone  State" 
Move  onward  to  perfection,  always  ready,  never  late. 
Grow  and  grow  until  the  ages  weary  with  her  tireless  pace, 
Shall  at  last  shout  to  us,  "victory/  you  have  won  the  race. 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY— S.  L.  Hanawalt. 


An  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  compile  a  brief  history  of  our 
public  schools  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  I  greatly  regret 
saying  that  but  very  little  definite  information  could  be  found.  The 
law  providing  that  the  county  superintendent  be  furnished  an  office 
in  the  court  house  has  not  been  complied  with,  consequently  many 
of  the  records  and  reports  that  should  have  been  preserved  and  kept 
on  record  are  not  to  be  found.  I  submit  a  few  facts  gleaned  from 
various  sources,  which  may  be  of  interest. 

The  following  persons  have  served  as  superintendent  of  our  public 
schools  during  the  past  quarter  century:  W.  C.  Gardner,  from  June, 
1875,  to  June,  1878;  W.  C.  McClenahen,  from  June,  1878,  to  June, 
1884;  W.  L.  Owens,  from  June,  1884,  to  June,  1887;  J.  A.  Myers,  from 
June,  1887,  to  June,  1893,  and  G.  T.  Cooper  from  June,  1893,  to  June, 
1899.  During  this  time  many  changes  have  been  brought  about.  A 
popular  sentiment  has  been  fostered  in  favor  of  more  comfortable 
houses,  more  pleasant  surroundings  and  more  thoroughly  prepared 
and  skilled  teachers.  The  home  made  desks  have  been  replaced  by 
patent  ones,  the  coal  stove  has  taken  the  place  of  the  wood  stove 
in  most  instances,  and  much  attention  has  been  given  to  decorating 
and  beautifying  the  school  room.  The  grounds  have  been  made  more 
attractive  by  the  planting  of  shrubs  and  shade  trees.  Among  other 
schools  deserving  special  mention  are  the  Aultz  school,  in  Oliver 
township,  and  the  Milroy  schools,  in  Armaugh  township. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  our  superintendents  to  intro- 
duce a  course  of  study  suited  to  the  ungraded  schools,  but  for  some 
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unknown  reason  oone  of  these  courses  were  retained,  so  to-day  the 
ungraded  schools  arc  withoul  any  definite  guide  or  plan  of  work. 

A  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  methods  of  instruction. 
The  A.  Bj  C  method  of  teaching  reading  lias  been  supplanted  l».\ 
the  word,  sentence  and  phonic  methods.  Some  six  years  since 
music  was  introduced  in  the  Lewistown  schools,  and  since  then  it 
lias  been  receiving  considerable  attention  in  all  of  the  grades. 
Charts  and  books  were  purchased  by  the  directors. 

The  Lewistown  Academy,  an  educational  institution  which  for  a 
number  of  years  was  attended  with  signal  success,  has  ceased  to 
exist.  The  building  was  sold  some  time  since  and  during  the  past 
year  it  was  torn  down  to  give  place  for  a  private  dwelling. 

1  submit  a  few  facts  concerning  the  educational  a  Hairs  of  the 
past  year.  Although  I  am  not  able  to  report  any  striking  advance- 
ment, yet  the  general  progress  of  education  has  been  encouraging 
and,  in  some  respects,  satisfactory. 

Our  people  as  a  whole  are  interested  in  the  character  and  work  of 
the  public  schools.  A  few  are  constantly  disparaging  the  work  of 
our  schools  and  the  qualifications  of  our  teachers.  We  do  not  con- 
tend that  the  schools  have  reached  their  maximum  of  progress  and 
usefulness,  or  that  our  teachers  have  attained  perfection,  but  from 
the  information  at  hand  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  general 
trend  of  affairs  indicates  progression. 

Three  school  houses  were  built  during  the  past  year,  as  follows: 
One  in  Derry  township,  one  in  Granville  and  one  in  Union.  Those 
in  Derry  and  Granville  are  built  of  brick,  the  former  having  twro  com- 
fortable rooms,  the  latter  having,  but  one  room.  The  building  in 
Union  is  frame  and  contains  three  rooms.  All  these  buildings  have 
modern  conveniences  and  in  many  respects  may  be  termed  up-to-date 
houses.  Credit  is  due  the  directors  who  gave  direction  in  their  con- 
struction. 

The  school  house  in  Freedom  independent  district  has  been  greatly 
improved.  The  walls,  ceilings  and  woodwork  have  been  newly  paint- 
ed; board  walks  have  been  laid  and  a  number  of  new  desks  placed  in 
the  primary  school  room. 

New  books,  maps,  charts  and  dictionaries  have  been  placed  in 
a  number  of  schools  during  the  year.  Many  of  the  districts  made 
minor  improvements.  Music  was  introduced  in  some  of  the  schools 
in  the  rural  districts. 

A  goodly  number  of  local  institutes  and  teachers'  meetings  were 
held  in  the  different  districts.  They  were  well  attended  by  teachers, 
directors,  parents  and  friends  of  education.  In  several  instances 
the  houses  were  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Topics  relative 
to  the  educational  work  wTere  discussed,  readings,  declamations  and 
music  were  furnished  by  pupils  and  friends.     The  most  experienced 
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teachers  received  inspiration  and  encouragement,  and  we  feel  conn- 
dent  that  they  proved  a  great  stimulus  to  those  whose  experience 
was  limited.  Such  meetings  foster  genuine  educational  sentiment 
and  are  productive  of  much  good  to  all  who  participate. 

The  sessions  of  the  Mifflin  county  teachers'  institute  was  held  in 
the  Temple  Opera  House,  Lewistown,  during  the  last  week  of  No- 
vember. Our  instructors  were  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Professors  F.  S. 
Fox,  J.  P.  Welsh,  C.  H.  Albert.  S.  C.  Schniucker,  Chas.  C.  Ellis,  G. 
E.  Little,  Kimber  Cleaver,  A.  J.  Smith  and  Sarah  B.  Barber.  The 
teachers  were  all  present  except  two.  The  attendance  during  the 
day  sessions  was  exceptionally  large.  The  exercises  throughout  were 
entertaining,  instructive  and  practical.  Our  teachers  seemed  unani- 
mous in  their  praise  of  the  instructors  and  pronounced  the  institute 
a  success. 

The  directors'  association  of  the  county  met  on  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 29th.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Capt. 
T.  B.  McClenahen;  vice  president,  D.  W.  Hoopes;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  W.  W.  Trout.  Subjects  pertaining  to  the  directors  and 
their  relation  to  the  schools  were  discussed.  The  meeting  was  one 
of  profit  and  the  only  regret  expressed  was  that  more  did  not  have 
the  privilege  of  attending. 

Many  of  our  teachers  are  well  qualified  for  their  work,  and  have 
labored  faithfully,  conscientiously  and  untiringly,  and  should  re- 
ceive a  compensation  commensurate  with  their  zeal  and  fidelity. 
Some  are  deserving  of  special  commendation  for  having  procured  the 
means  with  which  to  procure  bells,  organs,  dictionaries  and  paper 
for  the  school  rooms.  We  heartily  appreciate  the  effort  on  the  pail 
of  many  teachers  to  make  their  school  rooms  attractive  and  home- 
like. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  I  felt  the  need  of  a  means  of 
direct  communication  with  teachers  and  directors.  To  meet  this 
need  "The  Mifflin  County  School  Bulletin"  was  published  and  circu- 
lated to  all  teachers  and  directors  in  the  county.  I  feel  that  the 
good  accomplished  fully  justified  the  effort  and  cost  of  publication. 
A  goodly  number  contributed  toward  its  support. 

In  closing  this  my  first  annual  report,  I  desire  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  many  kindnesses  shown  me  by  the  Department, 
directors,  teachers  and  friends,  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  same 
spirit  of  co-operation  may  be  manifest  during  the  coming  years. 
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MONROE  COUNTY— H.  L.  Walter, 


It  has  been  interesting  to  read  the  reports  of  (lit-  county  superin- 
tendents since  1S77.  Alums!  every  reporl  speaks  encouragingly  of 
the  work  done  during  the  year.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  report 
admits  thai  the  advancement  was  but  little  and  often  times  hardly 
noticeable  From  the  character  of  the  superintendents  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  schools,  we  know  that  these  reports  were  faithfully 
and  correctly  made.  If  Mr.  Dinsmore,  who  made  a  reporl  for  the 
year  1877-78,  were  to  write  the  history  of  the  schools  in  the  year 
1900,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  slight  yearly 
progress  multiplied  by  twenty-three  gives  us  a  product  of  which 
we  are  proud.  A  comparison  of  the  statistics  for  the  years  ending 
in  1877  and  1900  will  be  proper  to  explain  just  what  we  mean.  In 
1877,  when  B.  F.  Morey  made  his  final  report  and  gave  the  early 
history  of  the  schools,  there  were  one  hundred  thirty  schools  and  one 
hundred  thirty-five  teachers,  one  hundred  seven  being  males  and 
twenty-eight  females.  The  average  salary  of  males  was  $29.30;  of 
females,  $24.20.  There  were  2,756  male  scholars  in  attendance,  2,345 
females,  with  an  average  attendance  of  3,154,  an  average  percentage 
of  74,  at  an  average  cost  of  78  cents  per  mouth.  The  tax  rate  was 
101  mills  for  school  purposes,  and  5£  mills  for  building  purposes. 
The  total  tax  levied  was  $22,208.34.  In  that  year  the  county  received 
an  appropriation  of  $4,693.94  from  the  State,  and  received  from  col- 
lected taxes  and  other  sources  $23,957.61,  making  a  total  of  $28,- 
651.55.  Of  this  amount  |3,472.02  were  paid  for  building,  renting  and 
purchasing  lands;  $18,021.41  for  teachers  wages,  and  $4,975.42  for 
fuel,  contingencies,  collections  and  other  expenses.  There  were  nine- 
teen districts  with  an  average  term  of  5  9-100  months.  In  1900  we 
have  one  hundred  forty-nine  schools  and  one  hundred  fifty-one  teach- 
ers, eighty  of  whom  are  males  and  seventy-one  females.  The  average 
salary  of  males  is  $31.51,  of  females  $26.72.  There  are  2,400  schol- 
ars, 2,447  female  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  of  3,304.  The 
average  percentage  of  attendance  is  8H.  the  average  cost  per  pupil 
$1.33.  The  tax  rate  is  3-J-  mills  for  school  purposes,  1  93-100  mills 
for  building  purposes.  The  total  tax  levied  is  $30,433.27,  and  the 
State  appropriation  $23,583.00.  The  receipts  from  collected  taxes 
and  other  sources  are  $3,406.00,  making  a  total  of  $57,493.03.  Dur- 
ing the  year  $3,039.73  was  paid  for  building,  renting  and  purchas- 
ing lands;  $35,107  for  teachers'  wages;  $13,007.80  for  fuel,  contin- 
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gencies,  collections  and  other  expenses.     We  now  have  twenty  dis 
tricts  with  an  average  term  of  7  :J.j-100  months. 

The  progress  has  not  been  great,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident 
that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  improvements  have  been  made. 
The  county  has  undergone  so  many  changes  that  it  seems  as  though 
we  are  living  in  a  different  county.  In  1877  the  principal  industries 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  county  were  lumbering  and  tanning.  There 
were  tanneries  at  Sciota,  Tennersville,  Mountainhome,  Canadensis-, 
Spragueville,  East  Stroudsburg  and  Stroudsburg.  The  bark  having 
been  used,  we  now  have  but  one  tannery  in  the  county,  that  at  East 
Stroudsburg,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  bark  used  there  is  brought 
from  without  the  county  limits.  At  that  time  also  there  were  nu- 
merous large  saw  mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  from 
the  logs  from  which  the  bark  had  been  peeled,  out  now  the  timber 
having  been  exhausted  these  mills  have  been  closed.  There  were 
also  shoe  peg  and  clothes  pin  factories,  but  for  the  same  reason 
these  have  also  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  census  of  1900  will  show  but  little  gain  in  the  population,  in 
fact,  in  1890,  there  was  a  slight  decrease.  But  to  any  intelligent 
observer  it  must  be  evident  that  while  the  population  has  not  in- 
creased so  much  in  numbers,  it  has  increased  in  character.  Instead 
of  a  large  portion  of  our  population  being  employes  of  tanneries  and 
like  manufacturing  establishments,  our  people  are  now  engaged  in 
occupations  more  beneficial  to  the  county  as  a  whole.  In  numerous 
instances  our  farmers  used  to  live  on  their  farms  but  depended  prin- 
cipally upon  lumbering,  hauling,  etc.,  to  make  a  living.  This  having 
failed  them,  they  are  now  more  dependent  upon  agriculture  and,  as 
a  consequence,  our  farms  have  been  wonderfully  improved  and  are, 
therefore,  more  valuable  and  our  population  is  more  independent 
than  ever  before. 

We  would  not  imply  however  that  all  the  industries  of  our  county 
have  been  swept  away  without  anything  in  return.  Large  tracts  of 
land  have  been  converted  into  ice  ponds,  and  houses  have  been 
erected  which  hold  thousands  of  tons  of  ice.  Quite  a  number  of  our 
farmers  and  farm  hands  there  find  employment  for  themselves  and 
their  teams  during  the  coldest  portion  of  the  winter.  A  goodly 
number  of  our  people  also  are  engaged  in  keeping  summer  boarders, 
and  on  a  great  many  farms  are  to  be  found  during  the  summer  from 
four  to  twenty  guests,  while  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  Mount 
Pocono  are  some  of  the  largest  and  finest  houses  for  that  purpose  to 
be  found  any  where  in  the  couutry.  Our  farmers,  therefore,  are  able 
to  convert  the  produce  of  their  farms  into  money  without  robbing 
their  lands  and  at  the  same  time  their  value  is  increased.  We  are 
also  just  entering  another  field  which  will  before  long  be  a  substan- 
tial  benefit  to   the  farming   communities,   namely,   the   creameries. 
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We  already  have  several  in  our  county,  and  it  is  bu1  a  question  of 
a  few  years  until  many  more  will  be  established.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
Monroe  county  lias  improved   wonderfully  in  the  pasl    few  years. 

Much  has  been  said  above  aboul  <>nr  farms  ami  farming  districts,  for 
the  reason  that  nearly  the  whole  county  is  engaged  in  that  industry. 

As  for  our  towns,  Btroudsburg,  East  Btroudsburg  and  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  equally  progressive.  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  has  a  world  wide  reputation  as  a  summer  resort, 
while  hundreds  of  people  spend  their  summers  in  Btroudsburg  and 
East  Btroudsburg.  In  addition  to  this,  Btroudsburg  and  East 
Btroudsburg  are  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing.  With  their 
tanneries,  boiler  works,  glass  works,  silk  mill,  woolen  mill,  planing 
mills,  ear  shops  and  minor  industries,  the  people  of  these  boroughs 
are  well  occupied  in  pursuits  that  have  enabled  a  large  number  to  own 
their  own  dwellings  and  enjoy  prosperous  times. 

In  education  the  people  of  this  county  have  shown  considerable 
interest.  Of  course,  there  are  those  who  oppose  every  movement 
towrard  advancement,  and  as  a  cousequeuce  progress  has  been  some- 
what slow  in  some  districts.  Why  any  one  should  oppose  perfecting 
our  school  system  is  certainly  hard  to  understand.  But  observation 
shows  that  the  greatest  opponents  are  the  shiftless,  careless  ones, 
and  the  miserly  ones.  We  do  not  mean  the  wealthy,  for  many  of 
these  have  shown  a  disposition  to  do  all  that  they  can,  but  more  es- 
pecially those  who  think  education  means  no  more  than  a  waste  of 
time  and  money.  In  very  many  instances  these  are  not  the  heaviest 
taxpayers.  But  not  only  are  these  people  the  enemies  of  schools, 
but  they  are  the  enemies  of  improvement  in  their  townships  and 
boroughs.  They  argue  that  their  education  was  sufficient,  although 
gained  by  attending  school  but  three  or  five  months  during  the  year, 
and  they  never  tire  of  telling  of  the  old  times  when  people  were 
content  to  travel  over  poor  roads  and  did  not  waste  their  money 
for  electric  lights,  etc.  Fortunately  the  number  is  limited  and  we 
can  do  no  more  than  trust  that  ere  long  every  one  in  Monroe  county 
will  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  education,  and  the  good  in- 
fluence of  all  will  enable  us  to  attain  as  near  perfection  as  possible. 
No  very  great  sacrifices,  however,  have  been  made  to  bring  our 
schools  up  to  the  present  standard,  and  in  no  instance  has  the  max- 
imum tax  rate  been  imposed.  Seventeen  districts  levy  a  less  amount 
of  tax  than  the  State  appropriation  amounts  to. 

The  directors  speak  for  the  people.  Where  there  has  been  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  people,  there  has  been  more  or  less  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  directors.  When  the  directors  have  been 
indifferent,  the  teachers  have  also  been  indifferent;  and  as  have  been 
the  teachers,  so  have  been  the  schools.  But  in  very  many  instances 
the  directors  have  labored  untiringly  for  the  betterment  of  the 
18—6—1900 
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schools  and  their  efforts  have  already  borne  fruit.  Not  only  does 
the  teacher  feel  greater  pride  in  seeing  successful  pupils  go  out  into 
the  world  and  battle  successfully  with  the  multitudes,  but  the 
directors  and  people  of  the  community  also  share  in  this  pride. 
Among  our  directors  are  to  be  found  representative  men,  who  in 
many  instances  lay  aside  their  own  business  in  order  to  assist  the 
cause  of  education.  Political  differences  are  entirely  ignored,  and 
our  schools,  as  a  result,  are  free  from  the  baneful  influences  of  poli- 
ticians. 

Our  teachers  have  also  improved  in  many  respects.  Those  who 
are  in  the  profession  to  stay  have  realized  the  importance  of  thor- 
oughly preparing  themselves  for  their  high  calling.  The  compensa- 
tion in  very  many  instances  is  entirely  inade  {iiate,  and  the  result 
has  been  the  loss  from  the  profession  of  many  well  qualified  per- 
sons. Monroe  comes  pretty  near  the  end  when  the  counties  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  salaries.  There  must  of  necessity  be  a  very 
great  change  in  this  matter  if  progress  is  to  be  the  watchword.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  employed  last  year,  two  were 
college  graduates,  forty-six  were  normal  graduates,  three  held  per- 
manent certificates,  nine  professional  certificates,  and  ninety-one  pro- 
visional certificates.  Of  those  who  are  neither  college  nor  normal 
graduates,  seventeen  have  attended  the  normal  school,  nine  have 
recived  but  a  common  school  education  and  sixty-nine  have  attended 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  Thirty-four  of  the  entire  number 
had  no  previous  experience  in  teaching. 

The  people,  directors  and  teachers  speak  for  the  schools.  Our 
young  people  have  a  strong  and  natural  desire  to  obtain  an  education. 
They  need  only  a  little  encouragement  and  when  this  has  been  re- 
ceived they  have  gone  on  successfully  until  a  good  foundation  was 
laid.  Quite  a  number  have  continued  in  our  academies,  normal 
schools  and  colleges,  until  they  are  now  found  every  where  and  in 
all  kinds  of  professions  and  business  engagements.  That  the  money 
spent  upon  them  has  been  a  good  investment  needs  no  further  proof. 

There  are  now  a  hundred  and  four  ungraded  schools  in  this  county. 
Some  of  these  have  been  sadly  overcrowded,  and  in  some  instances 
during  the  last  quarter  century  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  ten  pupils 
have  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  single  teacher.  Coupled 
with  the  fact  that  all  grades  and  ages  of  pupils  have  thus  been 
thrown  together,  it  is  apparent  that  the  best  work  could  not  be  ac- 
plished.  Some  of  our  ungraded  schools  now  have  from  seventy 
to  eighty  scholars.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  the  directors  to  realize 
the  importance  of  grading  these  schools.  The  arrangement  of  our 
school  districts  has  its  disadvantages,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
Where  there  are  several  schools  in  the  district  and  the  majority  do 
not  have  a  particular  interest  in  these  large  schools  they  are  bound 
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to  Miller.  Oftentimes  the  money  raised  from  taxation  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  large  Bchools  is  taken  to  help  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  remaining  township  schools  to  the  detriment  of  the 
large  ungraded  ones.  Ai  present  we  have  forty-five  graded  Schools 
and  the  work  accomplished  lias  been  highly  gratifying.  Of  this 
number,  fifteen  are  in  Btroudsburg,  eleven  in  Easl  Stroudsburg,  six 
in  Chestnuthill,  four  in  Coolbaugh,  three  at  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
two  in  Pocono,  two  in  Smithfield,  and  two  in  Tobyhanna.  Graded 
schools  are  badly  needed  at  Kresgeville,  Saylorsburg,  Sciota,  Shaw- 
nee, Snydeisville  and  Mountainhome.  We  have  the  assurance  of 
such  a  school  at  the  latter  place  this  year.  In  Hamilton  there  are 
three  schools  which  could  easily  be  placed  and  thus  form  a  graded 
school  without  much  additional  expense.  These  are  Shoemaker's 
school,  the  Reese  school  and  the  Sciota  school.  At  Bartonsville  an 
independent  district  con  Id  be  termed  from  the  townships  of  Siroud, 
Pocono  and  Hamilton,  and  a  graded  school  be  maintained  at  h'ss 
expense  than  the  three  separate  schools  in  the  respective  townships 
now  cost.  The  same  thing  could  be  done  to  advantage  at  Saylors- 
burg, from  the  townships  of  Hamilton  and  Ross. 

During  Superintendent  Serfass'  second  term  he  introduced  a  course 
of  study  in  the  schools  of  this  county.  Quite  a  number  have  already 
completed  the  course  and  have  passed  successful  examinations  under 
the  superintendent. 

Considerable  apparatus  has  been  placed  in  the  schools  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  nearly  all  of  if  has  been  helpful.  In  a  goodly 
number  slate  blackboards',  dictionaries  and  maps  are  now  considered 
a  necessity.  Encyclopedias  have  been  placed  in  the  schools  of 
Stroudsburg,  East  Stroudsburg  and  two  of  the  townships.  Flags 
have  been  donated  to  quite  a  number  of  schools  by  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A., 
and  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  schools. 

Despite  these  facts,  however,  we  regret  to  say  that  the  attendance 
in  any  of  these  schools  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  improved.  Pupils 
in  some  caBes  enter  school  late  in  the  fail  and  leave  before  the  term 
is  over  to  enable  the  farmers  to  enjoy  their  labor.  Oftentimes  chil- 
dren who  should  be  in  school  are  employed  during,  the  whole  term. 
With  good  teachers,  a  splendid  course  of  study,  apparatus  free  text- 
books and  an  increased  school  term,  the  school  bell  every  school  day 
rings  out  in  vain  to  many  thoughtless,  careless  boys  and  girls,  the 
children  of  careless  and  indifferent  parents,  who  will  wish  over  and 
over  again  that  they  had  listened  to  its  call  and  accepted  its  invita- 
tion to  partake  of  the  privileges  of  an  education,  which  in  any  profes- 
sion or  calling  would  have  made  them  better  men  and  better  women. 

The  school  buildings  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  last 
quarter  century.  About  eighty  new  houses  have  been  erected  and 
many  of  the  others  have  been  remodelled.     At  present  tw7enty-seven 
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new  buildings  are  needed.  With  the  exception  of  two  districts,  seats 
suitable  for  the  children  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  fashioned 
wooden  benches  which  were  never  built  for  the  comfort  of  children. 
In  mam*  of  these  buildings  there  are  neat  curtains,  pictures  and 
decorations,  which  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  make 
their  surroundings  more  cheerful.  The  grounds  in  numerous  in- 
stances are  entirely  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  an  up-to-date  school. 
In  fact,  in  too  many  cases  there  has  been  no  improvement  in  this 
line  whatever.  In  a  few  cases  there  are  nice  large  play  grounds 
which  have  been  graded  and  serve  their  purpose  well. 

A  number  of  the  schools  of  Monroe  county  felt  the  need  of  a  wider 
scope  of  reading,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  in 
most  cases,  they  have  been  successful  in  starting  libraries,  in  which 
there  are  from  thirty-six  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  volumes.  The 
Stroudsburg  public  schools  have  the  use  of  the  library  formerly 
owned  by  the  Stroudsburg  Library  Company,  which  contains  more 
than  a  thousand  volumes.  There  are  also  libraries  in  the  schools 
of  East  Stroudsburg,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Bushkill,  Bartonsville 
and  Mount  Pocono. 

The  county  institute  has  improved  greatly  during  the  past  few 
years1.  Although  the  amount  of  money  received  has  been  small  as 
compared  with  a  great  many  other  counties,  yet  we  have  been  able 
to  secure  some  of  the  leading  instructors  in  the  country.  The  even- 
ing lectures  and  entertainments  have  also  been  of  high  grade  and 
have  been  enjoyed  by  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  the 
county.  The  old  court  house  which  was  so  incommodious  and  incon- 
venient had  compelled  our  institute  to  seek  other  quarters,  and  for 
several  years  the  sessions  wrere  held  in  the  basement  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  and  for  a  couple  of  years  in  the  Academy  of  Music  in  East 
Stroudsburg.  In  1890  the  handsome  new  court  house  was  erected 
and  ever  since  1891  the  sessions  have  been  held  in  this  building. 

There  have  been  a  few  local  institutes  held  for  a  number  of  years, 
organized  mainly  by  the  teachers,  but  since  1891  the  superintendent 
has  arranged  local  institutes  covering  the  whole  county.  Of  these 
he  takes  charge,  and  the  results  have  been  commensurate  with  the 
efforts  put  forth.  In  a  great  many  districts  directors  and  patrons 
attend,  and  thus  there  is  a  relation  created  between  parents,  teachers 
and  school  work,  which  adds  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  In  some 
cases  directors  and  patrons  take  part  in  the  program  and  very  fre- 
quently in  the  discussions. 

B.  F.  Morey  resigned  the  superintendency  in  1877,  and  A.  A.  Dins- 
more  wras  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  wras  elected  for  the  three 
succeeding  terms.  In  1887  J.  W.  Paul,  then  principal  of  the  East 
Stroudsburg  schools,  was  elected  and  served  twTo  terms.  In  1893 
T.  H.  Serfass,  at  that  time  principal  of  Fairview  Academy,  at  Brod- 
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headsville,  was  elected,  and  in  L896  was  re-elected  withoul  opposi- 
tion. The  presenl  incumbent,  II.  L.  Walter,  formerly  connected  with 
the  public  schools  of  Stroudsbnrg,  was  elected  in  1x99.  The  work 
done  by  the  superintendents  during  these  years  has-  proved  satis- 
factory to  the  residents  of  tli"  connly  and  beneficial  to  the  schools. 
Mr.  Morey  is  now  engaged  in  business  in  Btroudsburg,  bu1  retains 
a  deep  interest  in  the  schools.  Be  is  ai  present  a  director,  having 
served  nine  years,  and  was  last  spring  elected  for  the  fourth  term. 
Mr.  Dinsmore  has  been  engaged  in  the  insurance  business  in  Phila- 
delphia since  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  schools.  Mr.  Paul 
has  been  teaching  at  the  Stroudsbnrg  State  Normal  School  since  its 
opening  in  1893,  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  patrons  and  welfare  of 
the  institution.  Mr.  Serfass  has  been  engaged  in  business  since  the 
expiration  of  his  second  term. 

Probably  the  greatest  change  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  county 
is  to  be  noticed  in  the  borough  of  Stroudsburg.  Although  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  the  schools  of  this  borough  have  enjoyed  an 
excellent  reputation  for  thoroughness  and  efficiency,  it  has  remained 
for  the  past  ten  years  to  see  them  thoroughly  graded  and  a  definite 
course  of  study  marked  out,  which  was  prepared  by  ex-Superin- 
tendent Morey  and  Principal  Ramsey.  Since  1892,  when  the  first 
class  graduated,  our  school  has  graduated  in  an  excellent  and  ad- 
vanced high  school  course  more  than  eighty  well  equipped  young 
men  and  women,  many  of  whom  are  now  enjoying  good  paying  posi- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  course  of  study  embraces 
four  years  of  high  school  work.  'The  schools  were  formerly  scattered 
throughout  the  town,  three  unfit  -primary  school  rooms  and  one 
building  of  four  rooms,  known  as  the  ''Old  Academy,"  where  the  ad- 
vanced scholars  received  instruction.  This  building  has  since  been 
sold  to  Cicero  Gearhart,  Esq.;  who  now  occupies  it  as  a  residence. 
In  1882  an  eight-room  building  was  erected  on  Academy  Hill,  on  a 
new  site,  and  all  the  schools  were  placed  in  that  building.  It  is 
built  of  brick  with  cut  stone  trimmings.  It  is  66*  by  72  feet,  two 
stories  high,  with  tower,  spire  and  weather  vane.  It  is  heated  with 
steam  and  well  ventilated.  It  required  only  a  few  years  to  estabish 
the  fact  that  this  new  building  was  too  small,  and  in  1893  another 
eight-room  building  was  attached  to  the  former,  with  two  class  rooms, 
a  library  and  a  large  hall  between  them,  so  that  at  present  we  have 
sixteen  regular  school  rooms,  tw7o  recitation  rooms  and  a  library. 
The  new  building  is  heated  by  the  Smead  System.  The  total  cost 
of  the.  building  is  $34,500.  The  present  indications  for  the  growth 
of  our  town  are  such  that  a  new  building  will  be  required  within  a 
very  few7  years,  fifteen  of  the  rooms  now7  being  in  use.  The  principal 
for  the  past  thirteen  years  has  been  Will.  H.  Ramsey,  who,  although 
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neither  a  college  nor  a  normal  graduate,  has  completed  by  his  own 
effort  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  a  classical  course  at  college. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  of  this  year,  one  of  the  oldest  teachers 
of  the  county,  J.  A.  Clements,  was  summoned  from  our  midst  by 
death.  Mr.  Clements  had  taught  for  more  than  forty  years  and  had 
the  proud  distinction  of  having  taught  three  generations,  grandpar- 
ents, parents  and  grandchildren.  A  large  portion  of  our  people  have 
attended  his  school  and  his  friends  were  many  and  true.  The  name 
of  the  Kev.  Frederick  Knighton,  D.  D.,  must  not  be  omitted  in  the 
history  of  education  in  Stroudsburg.  First  as  principal  of  the  high 
school  and  afterwards  as  president  of  the  school  board;  his  interest 
in  education  was  unbounded;  a  man  of  most  scholarly  attainments 
and  especially  gifted  with  readiness  in  imparting  information  and 
instruction;  he  was  a  most  influential  factor  in  the  schools  both 
during  his  official  connection  with  them  and  afterward  during  his 
life.     He  died  in  1888. 

The  number  of  scholars  now  in  the  school  is  362  males,  394  females, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  580,  while  in  1877  there  were  19G 
males,  183  females,  with  an  average  attendance  of  224.  Last  year 
there  were  sixteen  teachers;  iu  1877  there  were  nine. 

Following  closely  upon  the  schools  of  Stroudsburg  come  the  East 
Stroudsburg  schools.  The  work  of  grading  has  been  going  on  suc- 
cessfully for  a  number  of  years,  until  at  present  the  schools  have  a 
definite  and  well  arranged  course  of  study.  A  large  number  of 
pupils  have  gone  out  of  this  school  well  prepared  for  life's  work, 
and  of  those  quite  a  number  have  chosen  to  take  higher  courses,  some 
at  the  normal  and  come  at  colleges.  In  1894  the  old  school  buildings 
were  deemed  inadequate  and  unsuitable  for  school  purposes  and 
a  handsome  twelve-room  building  was  erected  upon  a  lot  of  ground 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  borough.  This  building  is  built  of  brick, 
trimmed  with  Nicholson  stone,  and  it  has  West  Mountain  buff  stone 
as  a  base.  It  is  seventy-five  by  a  hundred  and  six  feet,  and  two 
stories  high.  It  is  heated  by  the  iSmead  system,  and  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  .125,000.  It  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises  on 
Sejtember  24,  1894.  The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  last  year 
was  220  males,  254  females,  with  an  average  attendance  of  325, 
as  against  109  males,  and  101  females,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  140  in  1877.  Eleven  teachers  were  employed  last  year,  while  in 
1877  there  were  but  three. 

Delaware  Water  Gap  was  organized  as  a  borough  in  1889, having 
been  taken  from  Smithfield  township.  The  schools,  four  in  number, 
have  done  very  creditable  work.  Norman  G.  Reiser,  who  was  prin- 
cipal for  the  two  years  ending  1899,  arranged  a  course  of  study 
which  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors.  Excellent  work  has 
been  done  by  the  pupils  and  nearly  all  of  them  in  the  different  de- 
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partments  have  me1   the  requirements  for  promotion  and  gradua 

tion. 

At  Tobyhanna  Mills  there  1ms  been  a  graded  school  for  ninny 
years,  and  for  several  years  a  fixed  grade  lias  been  maintained.  There 
have  been  some  graduates  nearly  every  year  for  the  pasl  eighl  years. 

We  cannol  pass  Lightly  over  the  effect  and  influence  of  our  pri- 
vate schools  and  our  normal  school.  Among  I  lie  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  teachers  in  our  schools  last  year  there  were  forty-six  normal 
graduates,  forty-seven  others  had  attended  Fairview  Academy  and 
nineteen  had  attended  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  A  few  others  have 
attended  o'ther  private  schools  out  of  the  county.  We  give  below 
a  short  sketch  of  each  of  these  institutions  in  our  county  furnished 
by  their  respective  principals. 

Fairview Academy,  Prodheadsville. 

For  years  prior  to  1881,  when  this  academy  was  founded,  Monroe 
county  felt  the  want  of  an  institution  where  students-  of  both  sexes 
could  prepare  for  teaching,  for  college  or  for  a  practical  business 
career.  Fairview  Academy  was  founded  with  the  hope  of  supply- 
ing this  long  felt  want.  It  is  therefore  the  pioneer  institution  in  this 
county  in  offering  a  higher  course  of  instruction.  Rev.  George  G. 
Kunkle  was  its  founder  and  proprietor  as  well  as  its  first  principal. 
Under  his  management  the  school  soon  established  a  reputation  for 
thoroughness  and  discipline  which  have  been  zealously  maintained 
throughout  its  entire  history.  Professor  T.  H.  Serf  ass  was  its  sec- 
ond principal.  Under  his  fostering  care  the  school  continued  to 
flourish  and  some  valuable  additions  were  made  to  the  library 
and  the  apparatus  of  the  school.  Prof.  E.  T.  Kunkle,  A.  M.,  the 
present  principal,  took  charge  of  the  school  in  189o.  During  his  in- 
cumbency as  principal  the  school  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  cor- 
poration and  received  its  charter  in  1895.  The  attendance  grew  to 
such  an  extent  that,  in  consequence,  in  1898  the  school  was  entirely 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  and  refurnished  throughout.  The  school  offers 
three  courses,  viz:  Preparatory,  academic  and  college  preparatory. 
Studeuts  of  this  school  take  high  rank  in  scholarship  in  higher  insti- 
tutions and  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  have  taken  highest  honors  and 
prizes  there  in  the  short  history  of  the  school.  There  are  at  present 
four  instructors  in  the  faculty  and  one  hundred  and  two  students  in 
attendance. 

Polytechnic  Institute,  Gilberts. 

Polytechnic  was  founded  at  Gilberts.  Monroe  county,  Pa.,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1886.  The  following  were  the  principals:  Prof 
George  W.  Dornbach,  Prof.  A.  C.  Rothermal,  Prof.  U.  O.  H.  Kersch- 
ner,  Prof.  G.  S.  Gill,  Prof.  A.  D.  Wannamaker,  Prof.  F.  Kohler,  the 
present  incumbent,  was  elected  to  the  principalship  in  1892.     The  in 
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stitution  has  substantial  buildings  which  are  furnished  with  the 
"Chandler  adjustable  chairs  and  desks.'"  The  institution  has  made 
great  progress  since  it  was  founded,  both  in  number  of  students  and 
course  of  study,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  following  data:  During  the 
scholastic  year  1886-87,  only  forty-five  different  students  were  in 
attendance,  with  but  one  instructor;  while  during  the  last  scholastic 
year  1899-1900,  one  hundred  and  twenty- seven  different  students  were 
in  attendance,  and  four  instructors  were  engaged.  During  the  last 
four  years  a  large  number  of  students-  were  prepared  for  colleges, 
normal  schools  and  the  teachers'  profession.  The  institution  grad- 
uates a  class  annually.  Three  courses  of  study  are  offered,  namely, 
academic,  college,  preparatory  and  business  course.  The  two  former 
courses  require  three  years  of  hard  study  in  the  higher  branches. 
Vocal  and  instrumental  music,  including  the  organ  and  piano,  are 
also  taught. 

East  Stroudsburg  State  Normal  School. 

The  establishment  of  the  State  norma'l  school  in  the  borough  of 
East  Stroudsburg  has  been  a  great  factor  in  stimulating  an  educa- 
tional sentiment  throughout  the  county,  and  in  raising  the  standard 
and  character  of  our  public  schools.  This  institution  opened  its 
doors  for  the  admission  of  students  September  4,  1893.  Prof.  G.  P. 
Bible  was  elected  principal  June  9,  1893. 

The  fall  term  registered  an  enrollment  of  320  pupils,  which  was 
increased  to  485  for  the  spring  term.  The  school  has  had  a  most 
remarkably  successful  and  prosperous  career  and  now  enters  upon  its 
eighth  year  with  most  encouraging  prospects.  During  the  past 
seven  years  the  school  has  graduated  nearly  seven  hundred  pupils, 
many  of  whom  are  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  this 
district,  while  not  a  few  have  entered  many  of  our  leading  colleges 
for  continued  study.  The  school  has  always  maintained  a  fine  col- 
lege preparatory  department,  together  with  the  other  departments 
usually  found  in  our  normals.  The  district  has  long  been  entitled 
to  a  normal  school,  and  although  the  youngest  and  last,  we  are  justly 
proud  of  the  record  ours  has  made.  When  the  normal  opened  in 
1893  there  were  but  seven  normal  graduates  teaching  in  this  county. 
Last  year  there  were  forty-six  and  nearly  all  were  from  our  own 
normal. 
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MONTGOMERY   COUNTY— K.  F.   Ilollecker. 


Iu  obedience  to  the  request  made  one  year  ago  by  the  Slate  Super- 
intendent of  Public  [nstruction,  I  examined  carefully  the  records  of 
the  public  schools  of  Montgomery  county  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  territory  under  the  supervision  of  my  predecessor, 
Abel  Bambo,  who  held  the  office  fill  ecu  years,  and  whose  term  ex- 
pired June,  1878,  comprised  the  whole  county  except  Norristown. 
Since  then  Pottstowu  and  Conshohocken  boroughs  and  Lower  Merion 
township  have  elected  superintendents  for  their  schools,  but  the 
population  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  there  are  more  schools  and 
almost  as  many  pupils  enrolled  now  under  the  supervision  of  the 
county  superintendent  as  there  were  in  the  whole  county  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

The  statistics  in  the  special  annual  report  for  1877  show  that,  in- 
cluding Norristown,  there  were  45  school  districts,  333  schools  and 
19,346  pupils  enrolled.  Now,  excluding  Norristown,  Pottstown,  Con- 
shohocken and  Lower  Merion,  there  are  under  the  charge  of  the 
present  county  superintendent  56  school  districts,  400  schools  and 
16,203  pupils  enrolled. 

Then  there  were  41)  first  class  school  houses,  now  there  are  221 
first  class  school  houses.  Then  there  were  127  houses*  furnished  with 
iron  frame  desks,  now  with  one  exception  all  of  the  school  houses  are 
furnished  with  good  iron  frame  desks,  many  of  which  are  single 
desks. 

Grading  the  lawns,  heating,  ventilating  and  lighting  the  school 
rooms  have  improved  in  about  the  same  ratio. 

Then  school  yards  were  seldom  supplied  with  wells  or  pumps; 
now  artesian  wells  are  becoming  very  frequent  and  are  found  in 
about  one-third  of  the  school  yards. 

Then  the  average  term  was  7.66  months,  now  it  is  9.09  months; 
then  the  average  salary  paid  to  male  teachers  was  $44.60,  and  to 
females  $38.06;  now  the  average  salary  paid  to  male  teachers  is 
$52.90,  and  to  females  $43.06.  Then  there  were  12  teachers  who  had 
attended  normal  schools,  6  of  whom  held  normal  school  diplomas. 
Now  there  are  240  teachers  who  attended  normal  schools  and  166 
of  these  hold  normal  school  diplomas.  Now  there  are  105  teachers 
who  attended  academies  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning 
and  8  of  these  are  college  graduates.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
but  56  teachers  who  received  their  entire  education  in  the  common 
schools. 
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Then  41  public  examinations  were  held  for  teachers,  402  candidates 
were  examined  and  331  provisional  certificates  were  granted.  This  year 
20  public  examinations  for  teachers  were  held,  230  candidates  were 
examined  and  174  provisional  certificates  were  issued.  Of  this  num- 
ber 119  certificates  had  more  branches  than  those  required  by  law. 
Then,  in  only  49  schools  the  higher  branches  were  taught,  now  the 
higher  branches  are  taught  in  221  schools. 

Then  there  were  public  school  libraries  only  in  Norristown,  Con- 
skohocken,  Pottstown  and  Bryn  Mawr,  and  the  last  three  contained 
1,442  volumes.  Now  there  are  197  school  libraries  containing  25,372 
volumes.  Excluding  the  boroughs  and  Lower  Merion  township, 
•under  the  supervision  of  local  superintendents,  there  are  168  li- 
braries containing  13,027  volumes.  With  one  exception  these  owe 
their  origin  to  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  teachers. 

Then  105  schools  located  in  boroughs  and  villages  were  graded, 
but  the  grading  was  more  frequently  placed  upon  the  size  and  age 
of  pupils  and  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  taught  than  upon  the  fitness 
for  promotion.  The  adoption  of  the  graded  course  of  study  has 
necessitated  a  promotion  upon  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  and  it 
has  accomplished  more  good  in  this  county  than  any  other  educa- 
tional movement.  It  was  first  adopted  in  1881  by  Lower  Providence 
township. 

The  first  public  school  examination  of  pupils  by  the  county  super- 
intendent was  held  in  the  Cherry  Tree  school  house,  Lower  Provi- 
dence, April  28,  1883.  The  class  was  composed  of  14  members,  one 
of  whom  failed.  This  year  the  classes  from  the  various  districts 
numbered  277  pupils,  of  whom  84  failed.  There  were  also  229 
juniors  examined  this  year.  The  graded  course  of  study  has  become 
very  popular  and  the  coming  school  year  will  show  that  it  has  been 
adopted  by  every  school  district  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendent.  All  districts  will  now  insist  upon  an  examination 
to  classify,  promote  and  graduate  pupils. 

This  course  leads  teachers  to  be  more  careful  in  giving  instruction, 
keeps  pupils  longer  in  the  common  schools,  sends  more  to  higher 
institutions  of  learning  and  necessitates  the  emploment  of  teachers 
who  are  capable  to  present  pupils  ready  for  a  fair  test  examina- 
tion. 

In  1877  the  only  educational  meeting  was  the  county  institute, 
which  was  held  annually  for  five  consecutive  days.  This  institute 
has  increased  in  power  and  in  force.  Very  few  teachers  ever  think 
of  absenting  themselves  from  any  of  its  sessions.  On  February  14, 
1879,  the  first  local  institute  was  held.  Since  then  94  local  institutes 
were  held  for  a  period  of  two  days  each.  On  October  24,  1889,  the 
Montgomery  County  School  Directors'  Association  was  founded.  It 
meets  semi-annually.     The  interchange  of  thought  among  directors 
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has  proved  beneficial  to  the  schools.     In  1897  the  Montgomery  Ooun 
ty  Directors' Snb-AssociatioD  was  organized.     h  is  doing  good  work 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  county.     ProfessioDal   teachers  have  held 
many  meetings  with  good  results.     Parents'  meetings  are  now  quite 
frequent  among  the  mosl  progressive  districts  and  arc  well  attended. 

In  1877  public  school  commencements  wore  unknown  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. Now  whenever  a  class  lias  completed  the  school  curriculum 
a  public  meeting  is  held  to  commemorate  the  evenl  and  the  exer- 
cises arc  greal  educational  levers  which  elevate  the  standard  of 
education.  The  attendance  at  most  of  these  meetings  is  exceedingly 
large.  In  1884  the  first  township  high  school  was  established  at 
Cheltenham.  There  are  now  township  high  schools  in  Abington, 
Plymouth  and  Whitpain.  The  principals  of  these  schools  have 
supervisory  power.  This  is  an  excellent  method  of  securing  stricter 
supervision. 

Free  text  books  have  been  a  great  advantage.  Montgomery  county 
boasts  that  all  but  three  districts  had  partly  or  in  full  adopted  free 
text-boohs  before  the  law  made  it  peremptory.  A  new  feature  in 
school  work  is  the  introduction  of  school  saviugs  banks.  It  is  found 
in  successful  operation  in  many  schools.  The  compulsory  school  law 
though  not  bringing  the  fruits  expected  is  gradually  working  itself 
into  favor.  The  contrast  between  now  and  twenty-five  years  ago 
has  been  faithfully  drawn.  It  will  doubtless  be  noticed  that  the 
lowest  rate  of  advancement  is  to  be  found  in  teachers'  salaries. 
Here  is  the  greatest  disadvantage  to  education  in  the  county.  With 
few  exceptions  the  salaries  are  too  low  to  hold  the  best  teachers 
for  a  long  period.  Constant  change  in  the  teaching  force  is  to  be 
regretted  and  until  competent  salaries  are  given  for  intelligent, 
faithful  and  energetic  services  the  children  must  suffer  by  losing 
good  teachers. 

Progress  has  certainly  been  made  in  many  things,  but  whether  it 
has  been  as  great  as  it  should  be  remains  a  question  for  considera- 
tion. For  the  advancement  attained  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  wise  counsel,  to  the  public 
press  for  many  wholesome  comments,  to  the  directors  for  invaluable 
aid,  and  to  the  teachers  for  self-sacrificing  labor. 


MONTOUR  COUNTY— W.  D.  Steinbach. 


Twenty-five  years  is  but  a  brief  period  in  the  history  of  a  nation, 
a  State  or  a  county,  yet  in  this  brief  period  there  are  times  when 
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great  events  take  place,  especially  is  this  true  in  the  political,  finan- 
cial and  religious  world;  but  from  an  educational  standpoint  this 
cannot  be  truly  asserted  for  the  reason  that  education,  like  the 
mighty  oak  in  the  forest,  is  and  always  will  be,  of  very  slow  growth. 

During  the  quarter  century  just  closed  nothing  radical  or  sensa- 
tional has  occurred  along  educational  lines  in  this  county,  but  as 
each  year  has  rolled  its  silent  round  we  have  gained  momentum  with 
each  revolution,  and  to-day  the  people  of  Montour  can  look  back 
over  the  last  twenty-five  years  and  note  with  pleasure  the  strong  and 
gradual  improvement  of  our  public  schools. 

I  desire  here  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  county  superintendents 
who  have  served  during  the  time  embraced  in  this  report.  On  the 
third  day  of  January,  1878,  during  the  twelfth  year  of  his  super- 
vision, William  Henry  passed  from  his  earthly  labors  to  his 
Heavenly  reward.  For  nearly  two  years  previous  to  his  death  he 
was  unable,  on  account  of  poor  health,  to  attend  to  all  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  much  of  his  work  was  done  by  Prof.  F.  0.  Grau  and 
Thomas  McMahon.  I  know  but  little  about  the  work  that  he  accom- 
plished.    His  work  at  that  time  no  doubt  was  arduous. 

The  report  published  in  1877  contains  many  interesting  points  rela- 
tive to  his  work  and  a  history  of  the  schools.  Immediately  after 
the  death  of  'Mr.  Henry  the  State  Superintendent  appointed  Prof. 
John  Cooke,  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Danville  schools,  to  serve  the 
unexpired  term.  He  served  until  the  following  June.  During  his 
short  service  he  made  a  strong  and  favorable  impression  upon  the 
people.  He  was  a  candidate  for  election  in  May  of  that  year,  and 
after  a  battle  royal  was  defeated  on  the  forty-fifth  ballot  by  Prof. 
M.  C.  Horine.  Politics  entered  the  campaign  and  Mr.  Cooke  being 
largely  in  the  minority  was  defeated.  Mr.  Cooke  soon  after  entered 
the  ministry  and  removed  to  Renovo,  where  he  is  still  serving  a 
congregation  as  pastor.  Mr.  Horine  served  faithfully  and  well.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  all  and  left  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
school  children  and  teachers  of  this  county.  His  visits  to  the  schools 
were  an  inspiration  to  both  teacher  and  pupils.  In  May,  1881,  he 
was  re-elected  without  opposition,  but  shortly  afterward  he  received 
a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  one  of  the  Lutheran  churches  in  Reading, 
which  he  accepted  and  resigned  in  October,  1881,  and  left  for  his 
new  field  of  labor,  where  he  still  resides.  There  were  several  appli- 
cants to  fill  the  vacancy.  Prof.  F.  C.  Derr,  principal  of  the  Dan- 
ville high  school  received  the  appointment  to  serve  until  the  next 
triennial  convention,  about  two  and  a  half  years. 

This  was  no  doubt  a  fitting  tribute  to  Mr.  Derr,  from  the  fact  that 
all  his  life  had  been  spent  in  active  school  work,  having  served  for 
twenty  successive  years  in  the  Danville  high  school,  and  did  much 
in  building  up  that  institution  of  learning.     Mr.  Derr  was  defeated 
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by  one  vote  in  the  directors'  convention  id  Slay,  1.884.  Be  leaves 
behind  him  a  good,  clean  record,  both  as  teacher  and  as  superintend- 
ent, llv  bas  retired  from  active  business  and  lives  with  his  family 
in  Danville,  where  he  has  lived  for  many  years.  Prof.  P.  W.  Beam 
succeeded  him  in  office  and  served  <»ne  term.  Previous  to  his  elec- 
tion he  was  principal  of  the  Danville  high  school,  and  while  teaching 
there  he  inaugurated  the  commencemenl  exercises  of  that  school, 
which  have  grown  in  favor  year  after  year,  until  now  they  are  looked 
forward  to  with  much  interest  and  pleasure.  Mr.  Ream  was  an 
active  and  earnest  worker  and  raised  the  standard  of  qualifications 
for  teachers.  He  did  a  good  work  in  building  up  the  primary  work 
throughout  the  entire  county.  The  present  incumbent  was  elected 
in  May,  1887,  and  has  been  reelected  successively  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  the  summer  of  1894  the  Danville  school  board  elected 
Prof.  J.  c.  Ilouser.  of  Milroy,  as  supervisory  principal  of  their 
schools.  The  following  year  they  elected  him  as  borough  superin- 
tendent, in  which  capacity  he  has  served  ever  since.  Mr.  Houser  is 
an  excellent  executive  and  is  slowly  and  steadily  improving  the 
schools  over  which  he  presides.  The  Pollard  system  of  reading  was 
adopted  about  three  years  ago  in  the  Danville  schools  and  is  meet- 
ing with  success.  While  it  is  an  excellent  method  in  the  graded 
schools,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  too  cumbersome  for  mixed 
schools. 

I  must  not  fail  to  make  favorable  mention  of  Prof.  S.  M.  Gibbs  and 
Miss  Mame  Hughes.  Prof.  Gibbs  was  a  native  of  Xew  York,  and 
taught  many  years  in  the  schools  of  Danville,  and  the  last  few  years 
of  his  school  work  was  spent  in  the-  high  school  at  that  place.  He 
was  a  great  teacher  and  did  a  great  work  in  that  institution.  No 
man  leaves  behind  him  a  more  favorable  memory  on  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  than  he.  He  died  a  few  years  ago  at  his  country  home  near 
Towanda.  Miss  Mame  Hughes  was  for  many  years  assistant  prin- 
cipal in  the  Danville  high  school.  Her  life  work  was  rhat  of  teaching. 
She  wras  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  learning. 
Her  stern  qualities  and  strong  womanly  character  will  live  long  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  knew  her.  She,  too,  like  many  others,  has 
gone  to  her  long  reward  in  another  world. 

The  schools  in  the  rural  districts  have  kept  pace  with  other  lines 
of  progress.  We  have  some  excellent  schools  and  some  excellent 
teachers  in  the  country  districts.  The  improvement  in  school  build- 
ings and  furniture  has  been  marvelous.  Twenty  five  years  ago  the 
buildings  were  small  and  cheaply  constructed  and  furnished  with 
hand  made  desks  and  benches.  To-day  many  of  the  buildings  are  of 
brick  and  all  are  furnished  with  pateni  desks.  Thirteen  years  ago, 
when  I  began  m\  supervision,  there  was  not  a  single  slate  black- 
board, now  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  houses  are  supplied  with 
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slate  boards.  The  buildings  throughout  the  county  are  in  first  class 
condition.  Those  of  Danville  borough  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere 
in  the  State  in  a  town  of  the  same  size. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  an  unusual  thing  to  get  a  normal 
graduate  as  a  teacher.  To-day  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  in 
some  of  the  districts  to  have  nearly  all  normal  graduates.  Very 
few  teachers  are  now  employed  who  have  not  attended  a  normal 
school  a  few  terms  at  least.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  now  to 
elect  the  very  best  applicants  that  are  available,  i  believe  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  none  but  graduates  will  be  employed. 

Nothing  unusual  has  occurred  during  the  past  year.  Good  work 
was  done  in  nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  county.  Several  young- 
teachers  were  employed  who  were  not  successful.  Two  were  com- 
plete failures.  This  was  not  due  to  lack  of  learning  but  a  lack  of 
tact  in  discipline.  Directors  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  selection 
of  new  teachers.  Dining  the  year  I  visited  nearly  all  the  schools 
three  times,  and  in  many  instances  was  accompanied  by  some  of 
the  directors.  The  schools  of  Valley  township  were  regularly  vis- 
ited by  the  directors.  This  has  a  good  influence  over  the  schools. 
The  Mahoning  school  board  did  considerable  visiting.  Miss  Maggie 
0.  Madden,  principal  of  the  Me<  hanicsville  school,  held  a  fair  at  the 
•  lose  of  her  term,  which  was  a  decided  success.  It  was  largely 
attended  by  the  parents  of  the  district  and  others.  The  people  of 
Bald  Top  district  raised  money  and  purchased  a  flag  for  their  school. 
The  flag  was  raised  the  latter  part  of  March.  The  exercises  were 
very  appropriate  .  Addresses  Acre  made  by  the  county  superintend- 
out.  Rev.  Steans,  W.  K.  West,  Hon.  Lloyd  Welliver  and  others.  Much 
interest  was  manifested. 

Our  annual  institute  was  held  during  December  last  and  was 
pronounced  a  decided  success.  The  following  able  instructors  were 
present:  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  Hon.  Henry  Houck, 
Prof.  Charles  H.  Albert,  of  Bloomsburg  Normal  School,  and  Miss 
Laura  Ruff,  of  the  same  institution.  Rev.  M.  0.  Klepfer,  of  Cata- 
wissa,  conducted  the  music.  Prof.  C.  E.  Carey,  of  the  Danville  high 
school,  gave  some  simple  chemical  experiments  before  the  insti- 
tute, which  were  much  appreciated.  Dr.  Lincoln  Hulley,  of  the 
Lewisburg  University,  instructed  in  literature  and  gave  an  even- 
ing's recital  on  Eugene  Fields.  The  work  throughout  was  of  a 
very  suggestive  and  practical  character  and  the  influence  of  it  will 
long  be  felt. 

Thanking  all  for  assistance  rendered  in  my  official  duties  and  with 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  schools,  I  close  this  my  thirteenth 
annual  report. 
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NoUTIiAML'TOX  COUNTY— H.  K.  Bender. 


Of  all  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  lasl  has  been  the 
greatest.  Of  all  the  years  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  last  twenty 
five  will  occupy  the  most  prominenl  place.  We  are  still  too  close 
to  the  events  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  to  see  them  in  their 
proper  perspective.  The  pen  of  the  historian  has  tried  to  trace 
their  influence  throughout  our  whole  social  organism.  Bui  the  av- 
erage American  is  a  prophet  and  not  an  historian.  Our  eyes  are 
toward  the  future.  We  are  kept  so  busy  making  history  that  we 
have  very  little  time  for  writing  history.  The  State  Superintend- 
ent deserves  to  be  commended  for  his  efforts  to  gather  and  place  in 
permanent  shape  some  of  the  leading  facts  of  our  educational  his- 
tory. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  that  education  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  world's  progress  in  other  fields.  Indeed  a  priori  we  should 
say  that  the  educational  progress  of  any  people  is  back  of  all  other 
progress.  The  arc  light  is  a  preat  improvement  over  the  gas  jet. 
But  its  introduction  has  not  been  of  greater  significance  to  our 
people  than  the  free  text-book  law.  The  telephone  annihilates  dis- 
tance for  speaking  purposes'.  But  this  invention  has  not  done  more 
for  society  than  has  the  compulsory-  attendance  law  in  bringing  chil- 
dren under  the  teacher's  instruction.  The  X  ray  machine  has  been 
found  beneficial  to  medical  men  in  curing  human  ailments.  But 
more  important  are  the  steps  taken  by  school  boards  to  construct 
school  buildings  on  sound  hygienic  principles  and  fit  them  with 
proper  furniture,  in  order  that  the  growing  generation  may  have 
sound  minds  in  sound  bodies. 

A  study  of  the  educational  statistics  of  Northampton  county  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  should  make  one  very  optimistic.  Prog- 
ress is  revealed  at  every  step.  True,  it  has  not  always  moved 
with  such  rapidity  as  the  friends  of  education  might  wish.  But  the 
curve  tracing  the  course  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  always 
has  an  upward  trend. 

In  1877  there  were  in  the  county  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
school  houses,  valued  at  f 576,932.12;  of  these,  thirty-two  were  re- 
ported unfit  for  occupation,  fifty-nine  were  badly  ventilated,  and 
only  twenty  were  reported  as  first  class.  At  present  there  are 
two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  buildings,  valued  at  $1,006,165.  None 
of   these   buildings   can    be  reported   as    unfit   for  occupation.     The 
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greatest  improvement  has  been  made  in  desks  and  seats.  The  home- 
made desk,  accommodating  six  or  eight  pupils,  has  disappeared  en- 
tirely. All  of  the  rooms  are  now  furnished  with  modern  desks  and 
scats.  Some  of  the  country  districts  even  having  single  desks*.  The 
matter  of  heating  and  ventilating  has  not  yet  been  scientifically 
treated  in  the  rural  districts.  All  our  borough  and  city  buildings 
have  complicated  appliances  for  furnishing  pure  air  of  proper  tem- 
perature. But  there  is  not  a  single  district  school  house  that  has 
any  other  source  of  heat  than  the  cylinder  stove,  or  any  other  means 
of  ventilating  than  the  windows.  The  county  institute,  under  Su- 
perintendent Raesly,  in  1880  passed  the  following  resolutions: 

(1).  That  this  institute  request  the  Northampton  County  Medical 
Society  to  furnish  us  a  cheap,  practicable  plan  for  ventilating  rooms. 

(2).  That  they  tell  us  how  we  can  procure  heated  air. 

Nothing  ever  came  of  these  resolutions.  The  matter  should  be  agi- 
tated from  year  to  year  until  our  rural  directors  take  it  in  hand. 
Possibly  the  directors  need  enlightenment.  It  might  be  well  in  the 
next  number  of  the  State  report  to  give  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
district  school  house  of  one  room,  paying  special  attention  to  heat- 
ing and  ventilating. 

In  1877  only  eleven  school  grounds  were  reported  as  being  properly 
improved.  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  this  respect.  Many 
of  the  school  grounds  through  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  have 
now  beautiful  shade  trees.  In  some  cases  the  patrons  of  the  school 
gathered  for  a  day.  and  without  any  pay,  removed  stones  and  stumps, 
and  graded  the  school  ground.  There  are  still  some  grounds  which 
have  neither  well  nor  cistern.  Every  school  should  have  some  con- 
venient water  supply. 

In  1S77  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  schools  were  reported  as 
being  without  any  school  apparatus.  All  but  three  of  our  districts 
have  now  large  outline  maps,  and  nearly  all  have  globes.  Through 
the  efforts  of  one  of  our  ex-county  superintendents  good  ency^ope- 
dias  have  been  placed  in  many  of  our  schools.  Nearly  all  have  an 
unabridged  dictionary,  and  many  districts  have  a  dictionary  on 
each  desk. 

The  old  mortar  board  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  A  school 
without  the  modern  slate  blackboard  is  hard  to  find  in  this  county. 

In  this  connection  the  school  library  must  not  be  forgotten.  From 
being  a  luxury,  the  school  library  has  become  a  necessity  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  regular  text-book.  In  1877  there  were 
no  libraries  in  the  county  outside  of  Easton  and  the  Bethlehems. 
Superintendent  Werner's  report  of  1889  is  the  first  to  mention  li- 
braries. Superintendent  Hoch  reported  four  libraries  in  the  county 
in  1892.  ISince  that  time  school  libraries  have  sprung  up  in  every 
quarter.     All  our  boroughs  have  libraries,  to  which  they  add  new 
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books  every  year,  and  many  townships  have  made  most  excellent 
beginnings.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  board  of  Palmer  town- 
ship, each  school  in  that  district  has  a  library.  The  teachers  deserve 
the  credit  for  the  progress  of  the  library  movement  throughout  the 
county.  Entertainments  have  been  held,  suppers  given  and  various 
other  devices  resorted  to  to  raise  money  for  the  school  library. 
Some  district  school  teachers  have,  with  their  own  funds  bought  good 
libraries  of  twenty  -four  or  thirty  volumes,  and  placed  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  pupils.  As  \^'{  very  few  boards  have  invested  money 
in  public  school  libraries,  and  none  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
law  to  levy  a  public  library  tax. 

In  1878  Supt.  Raesly  wrote  as  follows:  ''Too  many  of  the  school 
rooms  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  present  an  uninviting  appear- 
ance. The  walls  are  dark  and  dingy,  with  holes  knocked  here 
and  there  through  the  plastering,  the  sides  scribbled  with  crayon 
and  lead  pencils,  and  the  ceiling  spun  over  with  cobwebs."  This 
has  gradually  changed.  In  one  township  (Saucon)  all  the  rooms  are 
painted  and  frescoed.  In  188fi  Col.  L.  F.  Copeland  offered  a  copy 
of  Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary  as  a  prize  to  the  teacher 
who  would  decorate  his  school  room  most  artistically  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  five  dollars.  This  had  a  good  effect  throughout  the 
rural  districts.  To-day  every  township  has  some  school  rooms  which 
are  decorated  with  pictures.  In  one  place  the  superintendent  re- 
cently found  the  champion  prize  fighters  looking  down  upon  the 
pupils  from  the  walls  of  a  district  school,  presumably  by  their 
defiant  attitude  to  spur  on  the  pupils  to  deal  knock-out  blows  to 
their  difficult  problems.  But  at  the  suggestion  of  the  superintend- 
ent, the  prize  fighters  were  brought  low,  and  pictures  not  quite  so 
realistic  were  put  in  their  place.  Generally  speaking,  our  teachers 
aim  to  bring  into  the  school  room  only  such  works  of  art  as  will 
exert  an  elevating  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

Before  we  leave  the  school  building  we  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion that  many  schools  are  supplied  with  national  flags.  Most  of 
these  have  been  presented  by  various  patriotic  orders. 

We  come  now  to  the  teacher,  who  after  all  is  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  the  whole  public  school  system.  What  improvement  do  we  note 
here?  We  turn  again  to  statistics.  Out  of  a  total  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  teachers  reported  in  1877,  twenty-seven  had  no  pre- 
vious experience;  in  1900  there  were  twenty-three  beginners.  The 
average  age  in  1877  was  twenty-seven  years;  in  1900  twenty-eight 
years.  In  1877  one  hundred  and  seventeen  had  taught  five  years  or 
more;  in  1900  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty-four  such  teachers. 
In  1877  seventy-seven  teachers  had  attended  a  normal  school,  but 
were  no  graduates;  in  1899  there  were  fifty-one.  In  1877  there  were 
only  seventeen  normal  graduates  in  the  county;  last  year  there  were 
19—6—1900 
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one  hundred  and  eleven.  In  1877  there  were  forty-five  teachers  who 
held  professional  certificates.  Last  year  there  were  sixteen.  In 
1877  sixteen  teachers  held  permanent  certificates;  last  year  there 
were  seventy-two.  In  1877  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  provisional 
certificates  were  granted,  and  most  of  the  holders  obtained  schools. 
Last  year  only  eighty-two  of  our  teachers  held  provisional  certifi 
cates.  These  figures  tell  in  eloquent  language  how  great  has  been 
the  improvement  in  the  equipment  of  the  teachers  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  When  we  consider  that  all  this  has  taken  place 
in  a  calling  which  frequently  offers  employment  during  little  more 
than  half  of  the  year,  and  sometimes  at  a  salary  lower  than  an  active 
hostler  at  a  country  hotel  would  receive,  we  must  confess  that  in 
the  services  of  the  teacher  our  people  are  getting  very  much  more 
than  they  are  paying  for.  The  average  salary  of  men  per  month 
in  1877  was  $43.61;  in  1900  $45.73,  an  increase  of  less  than  5  per 
cent.  Who  will  say  that  our  teaching  has  improved  less  than  5  per 
cent.  We  should  say  that  it  has  improved  at  least  25  per  cent.  The 
average  length  of  the  term  in  1877  was  6.81  months;  in  1899  it  was 
8.48  months.  In  1877  there  were  only  seventy-two  women  among 
the  teachers  of  the  county.  (May  we  make  a  digression  here  to  pro- 
test most  vigorously  against  the  use  of  the  words  male  and  female 
in  all  educational  reports.  Such  use  is  scientifically  indefinite,  and 
at  most  very  undignified.  Boys,  girls,  men,  women,  are  good  Anglo- 
Saxon  words,  and  should  be  used.)  In  1900  there  were  two  hundred 
and  four.  There  is  still  a  strong  prejudice  against  women  teachers 
in  the  rural  districts.  There  may  be  places  in  which  men  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  conduct  the  schools.  We  think  they  are  few. 
But  whenever  women  are  hired  they  should  receive  what  they  earn, 
according  to  the  standard  adopted  for  the  men.  During  the  last 
twenty-five  years  the  average  salary  of  women  has  been  about  f  10.00 
per  month  less  than  the  average  for  men.  These  figures  are  a  little 
misleading.  The  difference  would  not  be  so  great  if  the  salaries  of 
the  borough  principals  were  not  counted  in  the  men's  average. 

Teachers'  reading  circules  are  first  mentioned  in  Supt.  Warner's  re- 
port of  1888.  A  county  reading  circle  was  organized  by  Supt.  Hoch 
a  few  years  later.  For  the  last  three  years  all  persons  who  have 
passed  an  examination  in  the  course  of  reading  under  a  reading 
circle  committee  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent,  are  ex- 
empt from  the  examination  on  Theory  of  Teaching  by  the  superin- 
tendent for  that  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1892,  through  County  Superintendent  Hoch,  a  uni- 
form course  of  study  was  adopted  at  the  county  institute,  which 
did  much  to  unify  the  work  throughout  the  county. 

Possibly  the  greatest  improvement  in  teaching  the  common 
branches  has  taken  place  in  reading.  This  has  come  about  in  two 
wavs: 
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(1).  iii  improved  methods. 

(2).  In  the  large  amount  of  literature  now  read. 

The  old  A.  B,  C  method  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Our 
beginners'  leaders  are  systematized.  Children  are  taught  by  the 
phonic  method,  to  become  independent  readers.  The  mechanical, 
elocutionary  reading  1ms  disappeared.  Imagine  a  teacher  to-day 
laying  down  a  se1  of  rules  Cor  the  pauses,  a  period  requiring  a 
pause  long  enough  to  count  six*,  a  semicolon  — ,  a  colon  — ,  and  a 
comma  one.  Children  read  more  naturally  because  they  are  taught 
first  to  get  the  though!  for  themselves,  and  then  to  express  it 
plainly,  generally  in  a  conversational  tone.  The  old  bombastic  lit- 
erature has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Mechanically, #too,  there 
has  been  very  great  improvement  in  readers,  as  in  all  text-books.  A 
modern  reader  is  a  work  of  art. 

Children  probably  read  four  times-  as  much  literature  in  their 
public  school  course  as  they  did  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  now 
have  science  readers,  historical  readers  and  other  readers  to  supple 
nient  various  branches. 

An  old  German  professor  was  once  asked  by  an  American  stu- 
dent how  he  could  best  learn  history.  The  professor  replied,  lesen, 
viel  lesen,  sehr  viel  lesen.  We  have  learned  that  this  is  the  way 
not  only  to  give  children  the  power  to  read,  but  also  the  desire  to 
read.  And  the  one  without  the  other  becomes  a  mockery.  The  cus- 
tom of  making  children  commit  the  best  literary  extracts  is  almost 
universal  throughout  the  county.  The  good  that  this  will  do,  in 
storing  the  minds  of  the  next  generation  with  noble  sentiment  and 
high  motives,  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

The  normal  graduates  in  the  county  have  helped  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  the  teaching  of  English.  There  is  less  technical  gram- 
mar taught,  and  more  work  done  in  practical  English.  The  Penn- 
sylvania German  is  also  fast  disappearing. 

History  is  better  taught  because  the  text  books  are  better.  Not 
so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  ''blood  and  trumpet"  side  of  our 
history.  History  is  taught  because  it  has  an  ethical  value.  This 
can  be  brought  out  much  hetter  with  young  children  by  dwelling  on 
the  deeds  and  motives  of  some  of  our  great  men,  than  by  detailed 
study  of  military  campaigns. 

In  geography  also  the  text  book  writers  have  set  the  pace  for 
better  work.  The  old  idea  that  geography  means  looking  for  names 
on  a  map  is  fast  disappearing.  In  a  recent  primary  work  in  geog- 
raphy the  first  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  studying  local  condi- 
tions in  order  to  create  an  apperceptive  basis  for  future  work.  Of 
course,  so  long  as  all  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  tested  both  by  the 
county  superintendent  and  the  normal  schools  by  a  set  of  questions, 
each  beginning   with    where  is.  just   so  long  will  the   teachers  get 
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their  pupils  ready  for  that  kind  of  examination.  Examiners  as 
well  as  text-book  writers  have  great  power  to  direct  the  work  of  the 
school  room. 

The  experience  of  the  county  superintendent  during  the  last  year 
in  examining  applicants  has  been  such  as  to  lead  him  to  say  that 
spelling  is  much  neglected.  Possibly  it  is  the  most  poorly  taught 
branch  in  the  whole  curriculum. 

Drawing  and  music  are  not  yet  taught  in  the  rural  districts,  but 
are  taught  in  most  of  our  borough  schools. 

The  vertical  style  of  penmanship  is  used  almost  entirely. 

Possibly  there  has  been  as  little  change  in  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic as  in  that  of  any  of  the  branches.  Much  time  is  devoted  to 
this  study.  Yet  the  results  are  not  what  they  should  be.  The  work 
is  done  too  mechanically.  Pupils  frequently  hand  in  absurd  results, 
when  a  moment's  reflection  would  enable  them  to  estimate  approx- 
imately the  correct  answer.  More  intelligent  results  in  arithmetic 
can  be  obtained  if  teachers  will : 

(1).  Emphasize  the  why  as  well  as  the  how. 

(2).  Allow  pupils  to  solve  problems  of  their  own  making,  when  a 
principle  has  been  explained.  This  will  teach  them  to  make  the 
connection  between  school  work  and  actual  life. 

(3).  Teach  pupils  constantly  to  test  their  results  by  making  ap- 
proximate estimates.     This  will  avoid  absurd  results. 

High  schools  have  been  growing  rapidly  during  the  last  ten  years. 
There  are  a  number  of  high  schools  which  prepare  for  the  senior 
year  of  the  normal  school,  and  one  or  two  prepare  boys  for  college. 
Science  work  in  the  high  school  cannot  be  done  without  laboratories. 
As  yet  there  is  no  laboratory  in  any  school  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  superintendent. 

This  general  criticism  must  be  urged  against  our  schools,  that  too 
much  time  is  spent  in  drilling  isolated  facts  in  to  the  minds  of  our 
pupils.  If  the  child's  mind  is  simply  a  reservoir  into  which  the 
teacher  shall  pump  information,  then  this  process  is  right.  But 
if  the  child's  mind  is  a  living  organism  with  powers  to  be  developed, 
then  this  is  wrong.  Here  again  public  examiners  are  partly  to 
blame.  Teachers  have  reputations  at  stake.  They  stand  or  fall 
according  to  the  measure  of  approval  which  their  work  receives  from 
those  in  authority.  They  will  cease  creating  mines  of  information 
just  as  soon  as  examiners  will  cease  prospecting  for  such  mines. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY— Benj.  Apple. 


This  being  my  first  annual  report  of  the  schools  of  Northumber- 
land county,  it  will,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  compare  their  present 
condition  with  that  of  former  years;  but  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  our  schools  in  general  have  maintained  their  former  standard 
and  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  along  all  educational 
lines. 

Two  new  school  houses  were  built  during  the  year.  One  a  frame 
structure  at  Renn's  in  Lower  Augusta,  and  the  other  a  brick  build- 
ing at  Union  Corners,  in  Rush  township.  A  number  of  new  houses 
will  be  built  this  summer.  Work  has  already  been  commenced  on 
a  two-room  building  in  the  eastern  part  of  Delaware  township. 
This  means  the  consolidation  of  three  schools  in  the  township  and 
the  establishment  of  a  district  graded  school. 

I  held  twenty-six  public  examinations  and  examined  one  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  applicants  for  provisional  certificates.  Out  of  this 
number  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  received. certificates  and  thirty- 
two  were  rejected. 

Of  the  teachers  employed  the  past  year,  fifty-four  are  graduates 
of  normal  schools,  thirty-six  hold  permanent  certificates,  twenty- 
eight  professional, certificates,  five  college  diplomas,  and  eighty-three 
provisional  certificates.  The  number  with  no  previous  experience 
is  thirty-four,  and  of  these  four  are  normal  school  graduates. 

The  teachers  of  our  county,  with  few  exceptions,  are  alive  to 
the  interests  and  duties  pertaining  to  their  work.  Nearly  all  are 
taking  one  or  more  educational  papers.  Teachers  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  to  be  successful  in  their  work,  beside  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  branches  they  are  required  to  teach,  they  must  also 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruc- 
tions. 

Salaries  varied  little  from  the  previous  year.  Reductions  were 
made  in  a  few  districts,  while  others  made  considerable  of  an  in- 
crease. There  are,  however,  some  districts  in  the  county  where  the 
salary  is  entirely  too  meagre. 

The  county  institute,  held  at  Sunbury  December -18-22,  1899,  was 
the  educational  event  of  the  year.  All  the  teachers  of  the  county 
were  in  attendance  but  two.  The  different  sessions  were  well  at- 
tended by  citizens,  and  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  were  manifested 
during  the  entire  week.  The  instructors  were  Dr.  Henry  R.  Patten- 
gill,  Dr.  Sherman  Davis,  Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Prof.  Wallace  P.  Diek, 
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Miss  Lelia  Patridge  and  Prof.  Orval  Yetter.  The  teachers  of  Milton 
borough  attended  the  institute  this  year,  the  first  for  a  period  of 
four  years. 

The  directors'  association  met  on  Wednesday  morning.  William 
Field  Shay,  Esq.,  reported  on  the  proceedings  of  the  State  associa- 
tion at  its  last  annual  meeting.  Interesting  addresses  were  also 
delivered  by  Dr.  Pattengill  and  Superintendents'  Ira  Shipman  and 
A.  Eeist  Butt.  William  Field  Shay,  of  Watsontown;  Will.  Lesher, 
of  Northumberland;  John  Rine,  of  West  Chillisquaque,  William 
Voris,  of  Pottsgrove,  and  P.  A.  Roberts,  of  Sunbury,  were  elected 
as  delegates  to  the  State  convention. 

Besides  holding  teachers'  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  county 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  schools,  successful  local  institutes 
were  held  at  each  of  the  following  places:  Montandon.  Watsontown, 
Herndon,  Snydertown  and  Rebuck's.  Local  institutes  are  an  im- 
portant factor  in  creating  a  sentiment  for  popular  education.  The 
time  at  these  meetings  was  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  practical 
school  room  work.  Prof.  Wm.  Noetling,  of  the  Bloomsburg  State 
Normal  School,  as  well  as  the  teachers  of  the  county  rendered  val- 
uable assistance. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools,  introduced  by  my 
predecessor,  is  in  successful  operation  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools 
of  the  county.  It  is  giving  pupils  a  definite  object  to  reach,  and 
already  many  are  remaining  longer  in  the  schools  to  reach  it.  At 
the  central  examinations  held  in  March,  1900,  fifty-three  pupils 
passed  creditable  examinations  and  were  granted  the  common  school 
diploma.  The  day  has  gone  by  for  haphazard  work  in  the  school 
room  and  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  rural  schools  will  be 
as  closely  graded  as  those  of  our  largest  cities. 

Many  of  our  teachers  deserve  special  mention  for  having  their 
school  rooms  ornamented,  the  walls  with  mottoes,  handsome  chro- 
mos  neatly  framed,  and  the  window  made  attractive  with  window 
shades,  flowers,  etc.,  all  of  which  tend  to  exert  an  influence  upon' 
the  pupils  in  developing  the  finer  sensibilities  of  character. 

A  music  teacher  was  employed  by  the  school  board  of  Turbot 
township.  This  was  a  commendable  move.  The  results  were  very 
satisfactory  and  proved  the  wisdom  of  their  course.  Other  dis- 
tricts in  the  county  are  thoughtfully  considering  a  similar  plan.  We 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  vocal  music  will  be  regularly 
taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  county.  The  study  of  music  leads  to 
an  appreciation  of  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  and  helps  in  the  all- 
round  development  of  the  child. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  the  establishment  of  several  town- 
ship high  schools  in  my  next  annual  report.  There  is  a  strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  such  schools  among  our  more  progressive  di- 
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rectors  and  citizens  in  some  parts  of  our  county.  The  establish- 
ment of  township  high  schools  will  be  found  beneficial  not  only 
in  affording  better  educational  facilities,  but  they  will  prove  an 
incentive  to  increase  effort  on  the  part  of  every  pupil  in  the  rural 
districts. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  our  State  Superintendent  that 
in  connection  with  the  annual  report  a  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
schools  of  the  county  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  be  prepared,  I 
submit  the  following  brief  report: 

The  "Northumberland  Academy,"  the  Bryson  Classical  School, 
near  Turbotville,  the  "Elysburg  Academy,"  the  Kirkpatrick  Acad- 
emy," of  Milton,  and  other  schools  of  less  note  awakened  an  ardent 
desire  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  residents  of 
Northumberland  county.  This  desire  prepared  the  way  for  eager 
acceptance  of  the  "free  school"  system. 

In  those  academic  schools  the  elements  of  educational  progress 
were  implanted.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments were  produced.  A  desire  for  the  very  best  lurked  in  the  minds 
of  former  students  of  these  academies,  so  that  twenty-five  years 
ago,  through  the  efforts  of  these  people  many  excellent  public  schools 
had  already  been  established  all  over  the  county.  Advanced  meth- 
ods were  in  operation  then  in  many  of  the  graded  schools  which 
would  compare  favorably  with  the  best  pedagogical  plans  of  the 
present  day. 

Whilst  steady  progress  has  been  made  in  methods  of  teaching, 
yet  the  improvements  of  the  prescribed  time  have  been  more  noticea- 
ble in  the  line  of  school  buildings  and  equipments. 

During  the  past  decade  many  of  the  boroughs  have  erected  struct- 
ures that  would  be  a  credit  to  much  larger  places.  The  ventilation 
and  furnishings  are  of  the  latest  improved  plans.  Only  the  best 
furniture,  text-books,  supplies  and  other  equipments  have  been  pro- 
cured. 

But  few  rural  districts  are  permitting  themselves  to  lag  behind, 
and  even  in  those  the  educational  enthusiasm  of  the  age  is  becoming 
contagious.  No  log  house  in  any  of  them.  The  old  carpenter-made 
desks  have  all  been  replaced  with  the  latest  improved  patent  desks. 

Free  text-books  have  also  resulted  in  many  advantages  to  the 
schools.  They  have  led  to  better  classification  in  the  country  schools ; 
they  have  obviated  the  difficulties  heretofore  experienced  of  pupils' 
being  unable  to  go  on  with  their  work  through  lack  of  the  necessary 
books. 

School  houses  are  now  seldom  seen  in  which  are  found  no  beau- 
tified walls.  Windows  are  curtained.  Filthy  closets  are  generally 
things  of  the  past;  not  many  years  ago  they  were  the  rule.  The 
latest  improved  methods  of  heating  and  ventilating  may  be  found 
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iii  nearly  every  borough  school  building-.  Maps,  charts  and  globes 
confront  the  visitor  everywhere.  The  general  interest  in  education 
is  growing  more  and  more  every  year.  There  are  very  few  persons 
who  now  oppose  progress. 

One  of  the  agencies  which  helped  to  bring  about  this  healthy  edu- 
cational sentiment  was  undoubtedly  the  fortunate  selection  of  com- 
petent superintendents-.  They  were  men  who  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  introduce  everything  conducive  to  improvement.  They  enforced 
advancement  regardless  of  obstacles.  The  following  persons  filled 
that  responsible  office  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

H.  H.  Bartholomew  from  1875-1878. 

William  M.  Boal  from  1878-1881. 

William  J.  Wolverton  from  1881-1887. 

W.  E.  Bloom  from  1887-1893. 

Ira  Shipman  from  1893-1899. 

The  county  institute  has  also  been  a  power  for  good  in  the  county. 
Ideas  inculcated  at  the  sessions  have  enthused  and  encouraged 
teachers,  awakening  desires  for  attainments  that  continue  uncurbed, 
and  the  seeds  thus  sown  have  been  productive  of  the  very  best 
of  fruit.  The  institute  seems  to  grow  in  popularity  with  each  return- 
ing year.  It  has  done  much  in  helping  to  shape  the  methods  of 
instruction  throughout  the  schools  of  the  county. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  success  of  a  school  depends  chiefly 
on  the  proficiency  of  the  teacher,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  unless  the 
people  elect  directors  who  require  a  high  standard  of  qualifications 
for  teachers,  the  best  teachers  often  do  not  secure  the  schools.  Upon 
inquiry  I  am  led  to  believe,  however,  that  the  boards  of  directors  in 
most  cases,  were  composed  of  the  best  men  of  their  respective  com- 
munities, and  that  the  progress  in  educational  matters  is,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  reflex  of  that  intelligent  zeal  which  they  manifested. 
These  men  by  their  self-sacrificing  expense  of  time  and  trouble, 
deserve  the  highest  commendation  that  a  grateful  community  can 
bestow. 

By  comparing  the  statistical  statement  of  Northumberland  county 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  1,  1874,  with  that  of  the  school  year 
ending  June  5,  1899,  the  following  facts  may  be  seen: 

1.  That  the  average  salary  of  male  teachers  in  1874  was  $44.04, 
and  in  1899  $42.87;  the  same  for  female  teachers  in  1874  was  $33.56, 
and  $36.09  in  1899. 

2.  That  the  average  number  of  months  taught  was  5.71  in  1874  and 
8.49  in  1899. 

3.  That  the  number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  the  county 
increased  from  30  per  cent,  in  1874  to  58  per  cent,  in  1899. 

4.  That  the  State  appropriation  for  the  county  in  1874  was  $7,- 
311.58,  and  for  1899  $78,797.06. 
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5.  That  the  average  number  of  mills  levied  for  school  purposes  iu 
1874  was  7.84  and  for  1899  0.21. 

G.  That  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
county  in  1874  was  252,  and  in  1899  436. 

There  arc  at  present  Ave  districts  in  the  county  who  elect  borough 
or  township  superintendents.  The  directors  of  Shamokin  elected 
their  first  borough  superintendent  in  1878,  Milton  in  1801,  Sunbury 
in  1803,  Mt.  Carmel  in  1803,  Coal  township  in  1800. 

I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  T.  B.  Shannon,  of  Turbotville,  Pa.,  and  Mr. 
J.  R.  Hilbush,  of  Mahanoy,  Pa.,  for  information  received  concern- 
ing the  schools  of  the  county  for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

In  conclusion,  1  wish  to  thank  teachers,  directors,  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  others  for  assistance  rendered  during  my 
first  year. 


PERRY  COUNTY— E.  H.  Bryner. 


The  office  of  the  teacher,  being  the  education  of  the  young,  is  per- 
haps the  noblest  on  earth.  He  it  is  who  should  understand  the  per- 
fection of  human  nature,  and  how  it  may  be  approached.  He  should 
understand  the  springs,  motives,  applications,  by  which  the  child  is 
to  be  aroused  to  the  most  vigorous-  and  harmonious  action  of  all  its 
faculties,  understand  its  perils  and  know  how  to  blend  and  modify 
the  influences  which  outward  circumstances  exert  on  the  youthful 
mind.  He  must  do  more  than  this.  He  must  strive  to  create  a 
thirst,  a  craving  for  knowledge,  to  give  animation  to  study  and  make 
it  a  pleasure,  and  thus  communicate  an  impulse  which  will  endure 
when  the  instructions  of  the  school  are  closed.  Such  at  least  is  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  teacher.  Should  not  directors  therefore  try  to 
secure  the  best  minds  in  the  community  for  this  work?  The  most 
moderate  ability  is  very  often  thought  to  be  competent  to  fill  the 
place  of  teacher.  Directors  incline  to  be  economical  in  the  employ- 
ment of  their  teachers;  they  think  it  hard  to  pay  comparatively  small 
sums  to  the  teacher,  and  through  this  ruinous  economy  do  great  in- 
jury to  the  children  whose  education  is  committed  to  their  care. 

Whilst  the  change  in  the  law,  making  the  minimum  school  term 
seven  months,  was  unpopular  in  the  rural  districts,  yet  the  change 
has  worked  wonderfully  well.  It  was  thought  a  great  many  pupils 
would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  the  increased  term, 
but  contrary  to  the  expectation  -the  schools  were  as  full  as  formerly, 
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both  in  the  beginning  and  at  the  close  of  the  term.  To  the  children 
at  least  the  change  seemed  to  be  very  popular.  We  are  sorry  to  say 
that  the  increase  in  the  length  of  term  and  the  looked  for  decrease 
in  the  appropriation  tended  to  decrease  the  salaries  of  teachers-  in 
not  a  few  districts.  This  resulted  in  driving  some  of  our  best  teach- 
ers out  of  the  county,  whilst  others  dropped  out  of  the  ranks  alto- 
gether. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  interest  which  the  directors  in  most  dis- 
tricts take  in  the  schools-  entrusted  to  them.  There  has  been  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  number  of  visits  made  by  them,  encouraging 
both  teachers  and  pupils  by  their  presence.  There  can  be  no  better 
way  of  judging  the  worth  of  a  teacher  than  by  constant  visitations. 

An  effort  has  been  made  for  some  time  to  get  children,  teachers, 
and  patrons  interested  in  school  libraries.  Ideas  are  as  contagious 
as  disease,  and  may  be  spread  just  as  surely.  Spread  the  interest  in 
books  and  you  have  done  the  community  a  permanent  and  lasting 
benefit.  Get  the  people  to  be  lovers  of  books  and  you  lift  the  whole 
race.  At  the  last  county  institute,  after  the  question  of  school  li- 
braries was  discussed,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, which  was  requested  to  prepare  a  list  of  sixty  popular  stand- 
ard works.  The  committee  did  as  it  was  requested,  prepared  the  list 
and  sent  a  copy  to  every  teacher  and  director  in  the  county,  suggest 
ing  that  the  books  be  bought  either  in  large  or  small  quantities.  This 
movement  has  been  an  advance  in  the  right  direction.  We  trust 
that  each  and  every  school  throughout  the  county  will  make  a  strong 
effort  this  year  to  secure  at  least  some  of  the  books  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

The  county  teachers'  institute  was  held  during  the  week  beginning 
December  4th.  The  exceptionally  strong  corps  of  instructors-  com- 
manded the  best  attention  of  our  teachers  as  well  as  the  entire  audi- 
ence from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  thus  making  our  institute  emi- 
nently successful.  The  instructors  were  Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  Dr.  O. 
T.  Corson,  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Superintendent  James  M.  Cough- 
lin,  Prof.  W.  E.  Baker,  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Barton,  Dr.  C.  E.  Reber  and 
Miss  Belle  Been,  musical  directress-.  Evening  entertainment  were 
given  by  the  famous  Park  Sisters  and  the  Novelty  Entertainers. 
Evening  lectures  were  given  by  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson  and  Dr.  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh.  The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Perry  County 
Association  of  School  Directors  was  held  in  the  grand  jury  room  on 
Thursday  of  institute  week.  President  J.  B.  Lahr,  of  Millerstown, 
presided  and  made  the  opening  address.  Several  important  topics- 
were  discussed  by  different  members  of  the  association,  at  the  close 
of  which  all  repaired  to  the  court  room,  where  a  joint  session  of 
directors  and  teachers  was  held.  Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  Deputy  State 
Superintendent,  gave  a  very  strong  address  particularly  suited  for 
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directors,  but  from  the  facts  and  figures  of  which  all  present  were 
enabled  to  learn  much. 

Local  institutes  were  held  at  the  following  places  during  the  year: 
Liverpool,  Millerstown,  Newport,  Duncaanpn,  Landisburg,  Ickesburg 
and  Plain.  A  strong  school  sentiment  prevailed  at  all  these  meet- 
ings, as  was  evidenced  by  the  very  large  numbers  who  attended 
them. 

New  school  houses  were  built  in  Penn  and  Madison  townships,  the 
former  an  admirable  building  for  school  purposes;  the  latter  a  good 
substantial  one.  New  furniture  was  placed  in  a  number  of  schools 
during  the  past  year. 

A  sketch  of  the  school  history  of  Perry  county  from  its  beginning 
to  1877  was  written  by  Prof.  Silas  Wright,  then  county  superin- 
tendent, and  published  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  that  year.  The  following  pages  furnish  a  brief  con- 
tinuation of  that  sketch  down  to  the  present. 

Since  that  time  a  large  number  of  new  school  houses,  some  brick, 
some  frame,  have  been  built,  either  to  take  the  place  of  older  ones 
or  to  supply  the  needs  of  communities  not  adequately  provided  for. 
The  increase  in  number,  sixteen,  has  not  been  great,  but  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  the  county.  Probably  no  scholar  in  it  is  compelled 
to  go  farther  than  two  miles  to  reach  a  public  school.  The  new 
houses  are,  also,  generally  much  superior  to  the  old.  The  rooms 
are  more  cheerful  and  comfortable.  The  lighting,  heating  and  venti- 
lation are  more  even  and  better.  In  many  of  the  older  buildings, 
as  well  as  the  new,  school  furniture  of  a  modern  type  has  been 
introduced,  and  there  are  but  few  .remnants,  though  perhaps  one  or 
two  even  yet  of  the  primitive  and  comfortless  seats  along  the  walls. 
Many  of  the  school  grounds,  however,  strange  as  it  may  seem  in  a 
locality  where  the  price  of  land  is  low,  are  yet  too  small,  as  many  of 
the  school  sites,  even  when  chosen  well  enough  for  general  location, 
are  not  particularly  good.  Perhaps  they  were  chosen  long  since  in 
view  of  the  principle  that  "the  best  is  the  cheapest,"  or  in  remem- 
brance that  from  antiquity  down  not  the  fat  but  the  barren  lands 
developed  the  best  brains.  In  a  number  of  districts  the  schools 
are  supplied  with  apparatus  for  teaching,  in  some  very  liberally, 
though  now  as  heretofore  the  chief  reliance  is  a  well  qualified  teacher, 
not  his  aids. 

The  average  length  of  the  school  term  throughout  the  county  has 
gradually  increased  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  from  about 
five  months  to  over  seven  months.  The  average  attendance  has 
remained  about  the  same,  being  81  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment  in 
1877,  and  84  per  cent,  in  1899.  The  monthly  cost  for  each  pupil  has 
risen  from  71  cents  to  99  cents,  still  a  very  modest  amount.  The 
total  enrollment,  as  is  natural  where  the  people  have  been  rather 
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diminishing  than  increasing  in  numbers,  and  where  they  early  ap- 
preciated and  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  useful 
and  practical  education  afforded  by  the  public  schools,  shows  no 
increase,  but  remains  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the 
county.  The  grading  of  the  schools  has  been  extended  from  time  to 
time  until  it  is  now  carried  out  as  far  as  under  present  conditions  as  is 
practicable.  Until  the  limitations  of  time  and  space  are  set  more 
aside  the  teacher  of  the  township  school  must  be  content  to  prepare 
himself  or  herself  for  all  comers,  and  all  they  are  to  learn  under  the 
guidance  of  one  leader.  The  work  is  doubtless  harder  for  the  teach- 
er, the  result  not  so  uniform  in  the  scholar,  but  under  present  con- 
ditions it  is  probably  not  an  unmixed  evil  in  the  training  of  either. 

The  standard  of  excellence  in  the  branches  required  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  teaching  has  been  steadily  maintained  by  the  several  super- 
intendents, and  so  far  as  seemed  judicious,  raised.  It  is  such  that 
diligent  preparation  for  the  annual  teachers'  examination  is  neces- 
sary each  year,  either  at  academy  or  normal  school,  or  where  there  is 
sufficient  energy,  ability  and  perseverance,  it  may  be,  at  home.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  accept  unsatisfactory  work.  On  the  contrary, 
low  as  the  teachers'  salaries  are,  showing  no  substantial  increase 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  in  any  but  a  few  of  the  borough 
schools,  the  applicants  for  certificates  are  always  far  in  excess  of 
the  positions  to  be  filled.  A  stringent  examination  is  a  necessary, 
if  somewhat  unpleasant  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  candidates 
and  limiting  them  to  the  best  prepared.  In  the  preparation  of  our 
teachers  the  work  of  the  State  normal  schools  is  more  felt  than  it 
was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Then  but  two  of  them  were  normal 
graduates;  now  forty-nine  are,  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  teachers  in 
the  county.  Their  work  is  of  course  such  as  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  preparation  and  special  training  they  have  received.  With  these, 
however,  the  rest  of  the  teachers  compare  very  favorably.  The  stim- 
ulus of  a  strict  and  impartial,  authough  hurried,  public  examination, 
repeated  every  year,  awakens  the  memory  or  prevents  its  sleeping. 
It  urges  also  those  who  must  undergo  it  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
excellent  educational  advantages  accessible  to  them  within  the 
county  or  to  render  themselves  superior  to  its  requirements  by  a 
course  in  some  one  of  the  normal  schools  established  for  the  special 
object  of  training  teachers,  which  our  commonwealth  so  liberally 
supports.  During  the  last  five  years  more  residents  of  the  county 
have  been  in  attendance  at  these,  at  academies  and  at  colleges  than 
in  any  similar  period  in  its  history.  Of  course,  by  no  means  all  of 
these  return  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  county.  The  great  majority 
of  the  college  graduates,  especially,  and  many  of  the  others  enter 
some  one  of  the  professions  or  accept  and  fill  elsewhere  as  superin- 
tendents or  teachers  in  schools  or  colleges,  positions  whose  influence 
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is  wider  and  whose  remuneration  is  greater  than  the  home  county 
affords.  The  roll  of  those  who  began  to  teach  in  this  county  and 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  educational  work  beyond  its  bounds  is 
a  long  one.  Tliis  tendency  to  seek  Setter  opportunities  abroad  has 
helped  to  reduce  the  average  age  of  our  teachers  from  27  years  in  1877 
to  24  in  L899.  Many  seek  to  take  up  the  work  while  young;  in  fact  the 
majority  of  those  whose  lifework  it  has  been  engaged  in  it  then. 
Where  the  natural  aptitude  therefor  existed,  skill  increased  with  that 
experience  which  is  better  than  all  theory,  and  from  these  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  general  education 
to  a  nation  whose  people  are  sovereign  sprang  that  enthusiasm  which 
has  sustained  and  led  our  life-long  teachers  through  the  discourage- 
ments and  successes  of  many  winters  and  made  them  and  their  work, 
often  enough  without  the  recognition  of  those  whom  they  influenced, 
a  part  of  the  life  of  the  community  where  they  wrought.  It  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  a  number  of  the  veterans  who  have  served 
their  twenty-five  years  and  upwards.  Of  those  who  have  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  report  retired  from  the  service,  William 
A.  Blain  taught  years,  S.  E.  Buck,  deceased,  ,  L.  H.  C.  Flick- 
inger  25,  Alfred  M.  Gantt  40,  John  Hutchison,  deceased,  41,  Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Junkin,  deceased,  25,  Lewis  B.  Kerr  31  in  addition  to  his  7 
years  as  county  superintendent,  John  A.  McCroskey,  Esq.,  38,  James 
McGonigal,  deceased,  35,  Captain  Gardiner  C.  Palm  35,  William  H. 
Koddy  43,Peter  D.  Smith  26,  John  Wesley  Soule,  deceased,  41,  Henry 
Tressler  26,  Silas  Wright,  ex-county  superintendent,  36.  Of  those 
who  are  yet  in  the  service,  John  J.  Asper  has  taught  26  years,  Wil- 
liam E.  Baker  49,  John  S.  Campbell  ,  John  W.  Morrow  ,  George 
H.  Rumbaugh  34,  T.  W.  Tressler  33.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be 
sure  that  some  who  are  entitled  to  honorable  mention  here  may 
not  have  been  omitted.  If  so,  they  have  still  their  best  praise.  ''The 
work  praises  the  master."  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  thus  bear 
testimony  to  the  value  and  high  quality  of  the  services  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers,  the  promise  of  many  of  the  younger  and  in- 
creased achievement  of  the  more  experienced. 

The  regular  county  institutes  have  been  held  annually  during  the 
last  quarter  century  at  Bloonifield,  the  county  seat,  and  have  been 
for  some  years  past  attended  by  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  teachers. 
In  these  the  day  sessions  have  been  occupied  with  instruction  on 
literary  and  pedagogical  topics  by  competent  educators,  for  the  most 
part  from  outside  the  county,  that  the  teachers  might  be  brought  in 
touch  with  outside  methods,  modern  or  old,  and  enabled  to  appro- 
priate what  they  might  find  to  their  advantage;  the  evening  ses- 
sions have  been  given  to  lectures  by  distinguished  speakers  and 
suitable  entertainments,  that  in  these  too  instruction,  suggestion 
and  enjoyment  might  as  far  as  possible  be  combined. 

On  the  Thursday  of  institute  week,  1896,  a  directors'  convention 
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was  held  at  the  call  of  the  superintendent,  and  has  become  one  of 
the  established  features  of  the  institute  since.  It  is  a  proper  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  the  director  as  a  co-worker  with  the 
teacher  in  our  common  school  system,  and  valuable  as  an  occasion 
when  views  may  be  profitably  interchanged  among  the  representa- 
tives of  the  different  districts  and  discussions  had  on  subjects  of 
general  interest.  These  meetings  are  not  yet  as  fully  attended  as  is 
desirable,  but  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  when  more  fully  devel- 
oped the  opportunity  they  afford  the  directors  of  taking  counsel 
together  will  be  justly  appreciated. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  county  institute  district  institutes  have 
been  regularly  held  throughout  the  county,  relying  mostly  upon 
home  talent,  and  have  proven  both  enjoyable  and  useful. 

During  this  period  the  public  schools  of  the  county  have  been 
under  the  administration  of  six  superintendents:  (1)  Prof.  Silas 
Wright,  who  wrote  the  report  of  1877,  giving  the  history  of  the 
schools  of  the  county  down  to  that  date,  and  who  began  teaching 
in  Gillilen  school,  Greenwood  township,  in  the  annual  term  of  1859-60, 
and  continued  in  the  work  until  1896.  During  this  time  he  taught 
36  full  annual  terms;  28  in  the  common  schools,  2%  in  soldiers'  or- 
phans' schools,  6  in  private  schools  and  academies,  and  1  term  of  3 
months  in  the  Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School.  During  4  terms 
he  taught  twelve  months  in  the  year;  during  5  terms  night  schools 
also  in  connection  with  the  day;  during  22  terms  he  was  principal 
of  the  schools  where  he  taught.  Having  been  the  instructor  of 
more  than  8,000  pupils,  he  still  lives  as  our  efficient  county  surveyor. 

(2).  S.  B.  Fahnestock  was  superintendent  from  1878  to  1881;  died 
in  18S5. 

(3).  J.  R.  Flickinger,  Ph.  D.,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Perry  county 
bar  at  the  expiration  of  his  superintendency,  took  up  the  practice  of 
law  in  Bloomfield.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Colorado,  Professor  of  History  in  the  State  normal 
school  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  principal  of  the  State  normal  school  at 
Ediriboro,  Pa.,  and  is  now  principal  of  the  State  normal  school  at 
Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

(4).  Eminett  U.  Aumiller,  A.  M.,  who  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  as  county  superintendent  became  principal  of  the  Bloomfield 
Academy,  and  resigning  this  position  to  accept  the  principalship  of 
the  Wrightsville,  Pa.,  schools,  has  since  remained  at  that  place. 

(5).  Joseph  M.  Arnold,  A.  M.,  who  resigned  the  superintendency 
to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  Towanda,  Pa.,  schools,  and  thence 
went  as  principal  of  the  public  schools  to  Princeton.  N.  J.,  where 
he  now  is. 

(6).  The  present  incumbent. 

There  are  two  institutions  of  which  any  account  of  the  educational 
historv  of  the  countv  must  make  mention.     The  first  of  these  is 
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The  Bloomfield  Academy. 

For  its  earlier  history  a  reference  to  Prof.  Wright's  report  \v ill  be 
sufficient.  Rev.  John  Edgar,  Ph.  1).,  who  was  principal  at  the  time 
that  report  was  written,  remained  in  charge  until  1877,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  J.  R.  Flickinger,  Ph.  D.,  then  a  recent  graduate  of 
Princeton.  On  the  election  of  the  latter  county  superintendent  in 
1881,  Dr.  Edgar  resinned  the  principalship,  remaining  until  1883, 
when  he  was  elected  president  of  Wilson  College,  and  resigning  his 
pastorate  and  teaching  in  Bloomfield,  made  the  crowning  work  of  his 
life  the  building  up  of  that  institution.  He  died  at  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  in  the  early  part  of  1895.  His  successor  in  the  academy,  Win. 
H.  Schuyler,  Ph.  D.,  who  had  after  his  graduation  taught  four  years 
as  instructor  in  languages  in  Lafayette  College,  and  afterwards 
four  years  as  principal  of  the  academy  at  Lewistown,  Pa.,  remained 
until  1887.  He  then  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  has  since  filled  pastorates  at  Everett  and  Schellsburg,  and  is  now 
pastor  at  Centre  Hall,  in  this  State.  Joseph  M.  Arnold,  A.  M., 
Lafayette,  then  held  the  position  of  principal  until  his  election  to 
the  county  superintendency  in  1893.  George  W.  Wagenseller,  A.  B., 
Bucknell,  was  principal  during  the  first  half  of  the  following  year. 
After  his  resignation  he  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Middle- 
burgh  Post,  in  Snyder  county,  which  he  still  retains.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  Horace  E.  Sheibley,  A.  M.,  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  now  one  of  the  editors  of  the  People's  Advocate 
and  Press,  published  at  New  Bloomfield,  and  Emmett  U.  Aumiller, 
A.  M.,  formerly  county  superintendent,  and  as  such  above  referred 
to,  were  joint  principals.  George  Black  Roddy,  A.  M.,  Princeton, 
who  had  taught  three  years  in  that  college  as  instructor  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  subsequently  spent  several  years  in  study  in  Ger- 
many and  Greece,  now  a  member  of  the  Perry  county  bar,  succeeded 
them  as  principal  in  the  school  year  1894-5,  and  was  succeeded  in 
1895-6  by  Oliver  J.  Morelock,  A.  M.,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  who 
came  from  the  Palatinate  College  at  Myerstown,  and  at  the  end  of 
one  year  resigned  to  become  principal  of  the  public  schools  at 
Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  a  position  which  he  now  fills.  H.  C.  Mohn,  A.  M., 
Gettysburg  and  Lafayette,  wiio  had  been  teaching  at  Fawn  Grove 
Academy,  in  York  county,  who  became  principal  in  1896,  and  yet 
remains  wTith  the  institution. 

For  the  efficiency  of  the  academy  during  the  almost  thirty  years 
of  his  proprietorship,  from  1869  to  1898,  a  large  share  of  credit  is 
due  to  Hon.  Wrilliam  Grier.  It  was  in  great  part  owing  to  his  vigi- 
lant activity  that  the  tuition  was  always  committed  to  competent 
hands  and  the  standard  of  thorough  instruction  in  the  common 
branches  and  thorough  praparation  for  any   college  always  main- 
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tained.  For  this  the  county  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  not  easy  to 
estimate,  but  worthy  of  acknowledgment  here  and  now,  and  apt  to  be 
better  appreciated  in  years  to  come. 

In  1898  the  control  of  the  academy  passed  into  the  hands  of  Wil- 
liam Harper,  A.  M.,  Yale,  with  whom  as  principal  are  associated  H. 
C.  Mohn,  A.  M.,  above  mentioned,  and  J.  Hamilton  Smith,  A.  M., 
C.  M.,  Edinburgh  University,  Scotland.  The  frame  building  erected 
about  forty  years  ago  was  removed  and  a  new,  larger  and  more  conve- 
nient one  erected.  The  faculty  has  been  increased  in  size  and  the 
school  bids  fair  to  enter  upon  period  of  increased  prosperity  and  use- 
fulness, and  still  more  deserve  well  of  the  community  and  county  in 
which  it  is  located. 

The  whole  number  of  students  who  have  attended  the  academy 
would  probably  now  amount  to  over  four  thousand. 

The  other  institution  referred  to  is 

The  Tressler  Orphans'  Home, 

at  Loysville.  It  was  established  in  1868,  in  what  had  been  the 
Loysville  Academy,  referred  to  in  Prof.  Wright's  report,  the  peti- 
tion for  the  charter  having  been  presented  the  year  before,  and  is  the 
property  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Its  object 
is  "to  provide  a  home  for  poor  orphan  children  of  the  Evangelical 
Luthern  Church,  and  such  other  poor  children  as  the  board  will 
find' the  means  to  justify,  to  have  their  temporal  wants  supplied; 
to  educate  them  physically,  intellectually,  morally  and  religiously, 
and  to  extend  over  them  a  wholesome  guardianship."  The  first  su- 
perintendent was  Rev.  P.  Willard,  who  assumed  personal  oversight 
of  the  school  in  1869,  having  spent  the  intervening  time  in  soliciting 
subscriptions  from  the  churches,  and  continued  in  that  office  for  21 
years.  To  his  faithful  and  efficient  services  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  the  school  is  in  so  great  measure  due  that  "he  may  be  called 
the  founder  of  the  Home."  In  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence 
the  Home  received  967  children,  554  being  soldiers'  orphans  (none 
since  1892),  and  413  church  orphans,  county  children  and  pay  chil- 
dren. At  present  there  are  in  it  about  150  students.  From  time  to 
time  additions  of  land  and  buildings  and  extensive  improvements 
have  been  made,  "but  from  the  support  of  State  orphans,  through  lib- 
eral donations  and  bequests,  from  increased  contributions  of  the 
churches,  and  by  careful  management,  the  board  has  been  enabled 
to  make  all  these  improvements  without  incurring  any  indebtedness." 
Within  the  last  year  a  fine  memorial  chapel  has  been  dedicated,  a 
new  library  has  been  secured,  another  farm  bought  and  an  industrial 
school  incorporated  and  added  to  the  equipment.  Under  the  effi- 
cient superintendency  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Widle,  the  school  is  in  an 
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admirable  condition.     Its  prospects  seem  bright   for  a  still   wider 
usefulness  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  the  above  regularly  incorporated  and  endowed  in- 
stitutions, there  have,  of  course,  been  each  year  a  number  of  summer 
schools  conducted  by  various  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
These,  however,  deserved  special  notice  as  permanent  institutions 
constituting  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  county,  in  pari 
collateral,  in  part  supplementary  to  the  common  schools,  both  lion 
orable  to  the  county  and  extending  their  influence  beyond  it. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  to  the  directors  and 
teachers,  and  friends  of  education,  as  well  as  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
county  for  their  ruany  courtesies  to  me  extended. 


PIKE  COUNTY— George  Sawyer. 


In  presenting  my  annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Pike 
county,  which  is  to  include  an  account  of  the  schools  for  the  last 
quarter  century,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  nearly  an  impossibility  to 
furnish  an  accurate  account  of  all  the  educational  changes  and 
progress  since  1875,  for  many  conditions  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  speaking  of  those  changes  in  order  to  make  a  proper  com- 
parison of  the  schools  of  to-day  with  those  of  1875,  and  to  do  justice 
to  the  history  of  the  education  of  Pike  county  would  require  more 
space  in  the  State  annual  report  than  would  be  permitted  to  be  used. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  county  has  increased  from  fifty-six 
in  1875  to  seventy-four  in  1900,  while  the  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance now  is  less  than  in  1875. 

The  benefits  obtained  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 
cannot  well  be  estimated,  for  better  classification  in  the  district 
schools  has  been  made  possible  and  the  facilities  for  raising  the 
standard  of  the  pupils'  scholarship  above  that  of  former  years  have 
thus  far  been  provided. 

The  two  district  ungraded  schools  in  Matamoras,  in  Westfall  town- 
ship, have  given  place  to  a  well  equipped  graded  high  school  of  seven 
departments,  and  the  Milford  Academy  has  been  converted  into  a 
school  of  four  grades,  with  an  advanced  course  of  study. 

The  Dingman  Academy  has  been   rebuilt  and  now  is  a   graded 
school  of  two  departments. 
20—6—1900 
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The  past  twenty-five  years  has  produced  a  great  change  in  the 
school  buildings  throughout  the  county.  But  few  of  the  old  build- 
ings remain,  some  districts  having  built  all  new  school  houses  and 
others  having  built  some  new  ones  and  repaired  the  old  ones  until 
they  appear  as  new. 

In  1875  a  slate  blackboard  and  a  patent  desk  were  practically  un- 
known in  the  county.  Now  but  few  school  houses  are  without  them, 
and  many  buildings  are  provided  with  window  shades  and  so  fur- 
nished as  to  make  the  school  appear  more  like  the  home. 

The  average  length  of  the  school  term  in  the  county  has  increased 
since  1875  from  5.71  months  to  7.72  months,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance has  increased  five  per  cent. 

The  annual  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  has  been  more  than 
doubled  since  1875.  This  is  due  more  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  schools  and  in  the  length  of  the  term  than  in  any  increase  in 
wages,  for  the  average  wages  of  male  teachers  remain  about  the 
same,  being  $27.23,  while  the  wages  of  female  teachers  have  only 
been  increased  a  little  over  two  dollars  per  month,  being  $24.64  for 
the  past  year. 

The  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  for  school  purposes  has  not 
changed  very  much  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  total  school 
tax  levied  for  the  year  just  closed  was  $11,133.31,  as  against  $10,- 
898.41  in  1875. 

The  number  of  mills  tax  on  the  dollar  has  dropped  in  the  average 
for  the  county  a  little  less  than  one  mili.  The  average  rate  for  tho 
year  just  closed  was  8.54  mills,  while  in  1875  it  was  9.50  mills. 

In  1875  it  cost  about  twelve  thousand  dollars  to  run  the  schools 
of  the  county,  and  at  the  present  time  the  schools  cannot  be  main- 
tained, under  existing  conditions,  much  less  than  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  Some  of  this  expense  is  due  to  the  recently  enacted  laws 
that  require  supplies,  etc.,  to  be  furnished  out  of  the  district  funds. 

Were  it  not  for  the  State  appropriation  the  schools  of  the  county 
would  be  seriously  crippled  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

The  amount  received  from  the  State  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1876,  was  $2,231.34;  the  amount  for  the  year  ending  June,  1900,  was 
$10,972.14,  or  nearly  as  much  as  was  raised  by  local  taxation,  so  that 
about  one-half  of  the  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools 
now  depends  upon  the  State  appropriation. 

In  this  age  of  intelligence  twenty-five  years  make  a  great  change 
in  the  educational  interests  of  a  country  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  Pike  county  has  made  progress  equally  as  well  as  the  other 
counties  of  the  State. 

The  year  just  closed  brought  many  discouragements  to  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  the  county,  for  irregularity  of  attendance  has  been 
a  serious  drawback  to  any  marked  advancement. 
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In  a  <ircal  many  schools  sickness,  due  to  contagions  diseases  coin 
niuii  to  children,  has  broken  so  into  the  classification  of  pupils  that 
it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  much  advancement  was  made. 

During  the  year  there  were  held  ten  public  and  eight  special  exami- 
nations, at  which  ninety-three  applicants  were  examined,  fourteen 
of  whom  were  rejected  because  of  deficient  scholarship. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  certificates  who  had  no  previous 
experience  in  teaching  was  small  as  compared  with  that  of  former 
years. 

Throughout  the  county  fourteen  teachers  were  employed  who  had 
no  previous  experience,  while  the  balance  were  teachers  of  experi- 
ence, thirty  six  of  whom  had  taught  from  five  to  twenty  years. 

The  action  of  directors  in  employing  experienced  teachers  and  re- 
employing those  who  have  been  successful  and  those  having  the  best 
educational  abilities  is  commendable. 

The  annual  county  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  Milford  during 
the  week  beginning  October  23d. 

The  instructors  present  were  Prof.  B.  C.  Gregory,  Trenton,  N.  J.; 
Prof.  Wallace  P.  Dick,  West  Chester,  and  Prof.  H.  J.  Hockenberry, 
of  Carbondale. 

Four  evening  lectures  were  provided,  each  instructor  giving  one 
and  one  was  given  by  the  superintendent. 

The  public  manifested  great  interest  in  the  evening  sessions  and 
the  court  house  was  too  small  to  hold  all  who  came.  Seventy-one  of 
the  seventy-four  teachers  were  present  during  the  week,  one  being 
absent  from  Greene  district,  and  two  were  missing  from  Blooming 
Grove. 

The  graduating  class  of  the  Matamoras  high  school  consisted  of 
seven  members,  and  four  students  completed  the  advanced  course  of 
study  for  the  Milford  high  school  and  were  graduated  at  the  close 
of  the  term.  The  year's  work  has  been  made  pleasant  by  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  directors,  the  public  press  and  friends  of  education, 
and  to  all  of  them  for  valuable  assistance  rendered  I  desire  to  express 
my  sincere  thanks'. 


POTTER  COUXTY— O.  A.  Kilbourn. 


It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  the  progress  of  the  schools  of 
Potter  county  during  the  past  year  has  been,  on  the  whole,  very  sat- 
isfactory. There  has  been  a  general  increase  in  salaries  of  teachers 
and  the  interest  shown  by  directors  and  patrons  in  the  cause  of 
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education  is  very  encouraging.  Better  teachers  are  sought  and 
higher  qualifications  required  than  formerly.  Our  teachers  as  a  rule 
manifest  more  of  a  professional  spirit  and  seem  willing  to  work  hard 
not  only  to  advance  the  schools  in  their  charge  but  also  to  improve 
their  own  qualifications.  Believing  that  the  most  important  work 
of  a  school  superintendent  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  teachers, 
it  has  been  my  aim  to  encourage  in  every  way  possible  this  spirit 
of  progress. 

Educational  Meetings. 

The  annual  county  institute,  which  was  held  in  Coudersport,  on  the 
week  of  October  10  to  20,  was  the  largest,  and  was  pronounced  by 
many  teachers  to  be  the  best,  institute  we  have  ever  had. 

Nine  local  institutes  were  held  in  the  county  during  the  year,  so 
that  every  teacher  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  one  or  more 
without  going  far.  I  was  present  at  seven  of  these  meetings.  They 
were  all  very  well  attended,  not  only  by  teachers  but  also  by 
parents  and  other  citizens.  There  are  perhaps  no  better  means  of 
inspiring  teachers  with  professional  zeal  and  educating  the  public 
to  a  better  appreciation  of  good  schools  than  by  these  local  insti- 
tutes. Plans  are  being  formed  for  making  the  work  along  this 
line  for  the  coming  year  more  systematic  and  thus  more  effective 
than  ever  before. 

Visitations. 

During  the  year  I  visited  all  the  schools  except  eight,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  I  visited  twice.  The  total  number  of  visits  made  was 
220,  averaging  in  length  a  little  less  than  two  hours  each. 

County  Diplomas. 

Thirty-four  pupils  completed  the  county  course  of  study,  passed 
the  examination  and  received  diplomas.  Thirty-seven  other  pupils 
took  the  examination,  most  of  whom  passed  in  several  subjects.  This 
examination  for  graduation  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
thoroughness  in  the  work  done  in  some  subjects  in  many  of  our 
schools.  Parents  and  even  teachers,  as  well  as  pupils,  are  too 
anxious  that  rapid  progress  be  made,  and  consequently  the  work  is 
not  always  well  done.  Orthography,  ordinary  business  arithmetic, 
and  practical  grammar  should  receive  more  attention.  A  fair  knowl- 
edge of  these  subjects  and  power  to  apply  it  are  essential.  No 
degree  of  excellence  in  other  subjects  will  atone  for  deficiencies  in 
these. 

Improvements,  Etc. 

In  the  borough  of  Galeton  a  large  four-room  building  was  erected, 
just  west  of  the  old  building  on  the  same  lot.     This  makes  eleven 
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rooms  for  this  thriving  village.  Only  two  of  the  uew  rooms  were 
furnished  and  used  this  year,  but  they  will  all  be  needed-  for  the 
coming  year,  as  eleven  teachers  have  bwn  employed.  At  West  Pike, 
in  Pike  township,  the  old  school  house  having  become  too  small,  was 
replaced  by  a  fine  two-story  building,  with  one  school  room  on  each 
floor. 

Two  school  houses,  with  all  their  contents,  were  destroyed  by  fire 
during  the  year,  one  in  Sharon  township  and  one  in  Abbott  town- 
ship. In  the  latter  case  the  fire  caught  from  forest  fires  during  va- 
cation.    Both  of  these  houses  are  being  rebuilt. 

Historical. 

In  response  to  the  suggestion  from  the  Department  that  the  an- 
nual report  for  this  year  contain  some  account  of  the  growth  and 
history  of  the  schools  of  the  county  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  brief  sketch.  For  some 
of  the  statistics  given  credit  is  due  Prof.  C.  M.  Miller,  of  Couders- 
port,  who  has  in  preparation  a  history  of  the  schools  of  Potter 
county,  which  is  to  be  published  in  book  form  in  the  near  future. 

In  1876  there  were  130  schools  in  Potter  county.  The  only  graded 
schools  were  those  in  the  boroughs  of  Coudersport  and  Lewisville. 
The  Coudersport  graded  school  or  academy  had  three  teachers  and 
the  one  at  Lewisville  had  two.  In  1888  the  old  academy  at  Couders- 
port was  torn  down  and  on  its  site  was  erected  a  two-story  brick  edi- 
fice containing  five  school  rooms.  This  proving  too  small  in  1894,  a 
fine  location  was  purchased  near  the  center  of  the  village  and  another 
brick  structure  was  erected,  containing  six  school  rooms.  This  build- 
ing has  been  used  for  the  primary  schools.  In  addition  to  these 
two  buildings  there  are  now  two  single  room,  wooden  buildings  in 
the  eastern  and  the  western  parts  of  the  town.  So  rapid  has  been 
the  growth  of  this  borough  during  the  past  few  years  that  these 
buildings  are  now  insufficient,  and  plans  are  well  under  way  for  build- 
ing again  next  year. 

Lewisville  borough  in  1896  replaced  the  old  academy  with  an 
elegant  modern  building  containing  four  rooms. 

In  addition  to  these  two  boroughs  there  are  now  sixteen  other 
villages  in  the  county  which  have  graded  schools,  employing  from  two 
to  eleven  teachers,  the  largest  one  being  the  borough  of  Galeton. 

In  1876  there  were  seven  teachers  in  the  county  holding  permanent 
certificates,  and  fourteen  holding  professional  certificates.  There 
were  five  who  had  attended  a  normal  school,  but  none  who  were 
normal  graduates.  The  average  salary  paid  to  male  teachers  was 
|27.37,  and  to  female  teachers  |18.07.  The  average  number  of 
months  taught  was  5.77.     In  some  sections  of  the  county  the  prac- 
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tice  of  boarding  around  was  still  in  vogue.  Of  the  teachers  engaged 
in  the  county  at  that  time  only  one,  Prof.  L.  D.  Ripple,  of  Costello, 
is  still  in  the  profession. 

In  1877-78  Amos  F.  Hollenbeck,  of  Hebron  township,  a  graduate 
of  the  Mansfield  State  Normal  School,  taught  in  the  county,  and  at 
the  close  of  Supt.  J.  W.  Allen's  term  in  1878,  was  elected  county 
superintendent.  During  Mr.  Hollenbeck's  three  years  in  office  much 
attention  was  given  to  teachers'  associations  and  local  institutes. 
These  were  usually  held  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  the  teachers  of 
several  districts  coming  together  at  some  central  point.  There  were 
class  drills,  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching,  orations  and  essays, 
and  sometimes  a  debate.  The  southern  part  of  the  county  took  the 
lead  in  this  work,  the  Wharton  Teachers'  Association  setting  the 
pace,  which  other  sections  have  followed  in  later  years.  It  is-  impos- 
sible to  overestimate  the  good  that  has  come  from  these  teachers' 
meetings.  As  a  means  of  harmonizing  conflicting  elements  and 
awakening  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  teachers,  these  local  institutes  have  been  of  incalcu- 
lable value. 

In  1881  Miss  Anna  Buckbee  was  elected  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Hollenbeck,  and  re-elected  in  1884.  During  her  six  years  in  office 
the  local  institutes  were  continued  and  an  effort  was  made  to  make 
the  work  more  professional  in  character.  A  course  of  professional 
reading  was  adopted  and  teachers  were  encouraged  to  study  prin- 
ciples rather  than  methods. 

In  1887  Miss  Buckbee  was  succeeded  by  Henry  H.  Ivies,  who 
served  as  superintendent  until  1893.  This  six  years  was  a  period  of 
very  rapid  growth  for  the  schools  of  this  county.  The  development 
of  the  lumbering  interests  increased  the  population  and  made  neces- 
sary a  large  number  of  graded  schools.  There  was  progress  and 
improvement  along  all  lines.  A  vigorous  war  on  the  divided  term 
was  waged  by  the  superintendent,  and  very  many  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive districts  of  the  county  had  adopted  the  continuous  term 
before  it  was  made  obligatory  by  the  Department.  In  the  matter  of 
free  text-books,  also,  several  of  our  districts  were  in  advance  of  the 
times.  The  townships  of  Portage,  Homer  and  Keating  had  been 
furnishing  text-books  and  supplies  free  for  several  years  when  the 
free  text-book  law  was  passed  in  1803. 

In  1893  Miss  Anna  Bodler  was  elected  county  superintendent  and 
remained  in  office  six  years.  Through  the  efforts  of  this  superin- 
tendent the  district  schools  of  the  county  adopted  a  graded  course 
of  study,  which  is  still  in  use  find  is  doing  much  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools.  The  subject  of  school  libraries  was  also  agi- 
tater  and  with  so  good  effect  that  at  this  time  there  is  not  a  district 
in  the  county  with  out  a  school  library. 
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In  the  summer  of  L898  a  lour  weeks  summer  school  wai  held  at 
Ulysses,  which  was  attended  by  over  one  hundred  teachers. 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— Geo.  W.  Weiss. 


Directors'  Association. 

The  nineteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Directors'  Association  of 
Schuylkill  County  was  held  at  Potts ville,  Wednesday,  October  11, 
1899.  There  was  a  very  good  attendance  of  directors  and  a  number 
of  them  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Perry,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  introduced  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  who  delivered  a  thoughtful  and  ex- 
ceedingly instructive  address.  This  address  was  followed  by  a  very 
able  paper  on  "The  Efficiency  of  Teachers,"  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Scheerer, 
secretary  of  the  Pottsville  school.  Mr.  George  Diefenderfer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Orwigsburg  school  board,  spoke  with  much  force  and 
intellectual  vigor  on  the  question,  "Should  Social,  Industrial  and 
Political  Economics  be  Taught  in  our  Public  Schools."  "The  True 
Teacher"  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Keyser,  of 
Mahanoy  City.     It  was  ably  discussed. 

An  excellent  and  instructive  address  was  delivered  by  M.  J. 
Fleming,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  Tremont  school  board,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Tenure  of  Office  and  the  Pay  of  Teachers." 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  uext  annual  convention  at  Pottsville. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Mr.  Jesse  Newlin, 
Port  Carbon;  vice  president,  Mr.  H.  K.  Christ,  Mahanoy  City;  sec- 
retary, Mr.  W.  F.  Scheerer,  Pottsville;  treasurer,  Geo.  W.  Weiss, 
Schujikill  Haven.  The  president  appointed  the  following  executive 
committee:  M.  J.  Fleming,  Esq.,  chairman,  Tremont;  Frank  Lamont, 
Pottsville;  Wm.  Baldwin.  St.  Clair;  A.  M.  Keim,  Ashland;  G.  L.  Haf- 
ner,  Shenandoah.  Mr.  George  Diefenderfer,  of  Orwigsburg,  as  State 
delegate  from  Schuylkill  county,  attended  the  State  Directors'  Asso- 
ciation at  Harrisburg.  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  a  school  director  of  Tower 
City,  also  attended  the  State  Directors'  Association. 

Houses. 

Seven  new  school  houses  have  been  built  during  the  past  year  by 
the  directors  of  the  following  districts:   Barry,  Blythe,  Eldred,  Land- 
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ingville,  Mt.  Carbon  (each  one)  and  West  Penn  (two).  Barry  erected 
a  new  frame  building  36  by  26  feet,  ceiling  twelve  (12)  feet  high. 
It  has  a  vestibule,  two  cloak  rooms  and  a  cupola  with  a  bell.  It 
is  wainscoted  inside  four  and  a  half  feet  high.  It  is  furnished  with 
patent  desks  and  supplied  with  slate  blackboard. 

Blythe  directors  built  a  two-story  frame  building  thirty-two  by 
twenty-seven  feet,  ceiling  twelve  feet  high.  It  has  a  commodious 
vestibule.  Each  room  is  wainscoted  inside  to  the  height  of  four 
feet.  Each  room  has  cloak  rooms  and  is  furnished  with  single 
patent  desks,  and  108  square  feet  of  slate  surface. 

Eldred  constructed  a  one-room  frame  building.  Its  dimensions  are 
thirty-eight  by  twenty-four  feet,  ceiling  twelve  feet  high.  It  is  wains- 
coted inside  four  feet  high.  It  has  a  vestibule,  two  cloak  rooms,  a 
cupola  and  bell.  It  is  furnished  with  patent  desks  and  supplied  with 
plenty  of  slate  surface. 

Landingville  erected  an  elegant  one-story,  two-room  frame  build- 
ing sixty  by  thirty  feet,  ceiling  thirteen  feet  high.  It  contains  two 
school  rooms  thirty  by  twenty-four  feet,  two  hallways  eight  by  thirty 
feet,  and  cloak  rooms  and  large  closets  in  each  room.  The  rooms  are 
well  lighted.  The  inside  of  the  building  is  wainscoted  to  the  height 
of  four  feet.  The  building  also  has  a  large  cellar  and  it  is  heated 
from  the  cellar  by  a  Novelty  Furnace.  A  tower  containing  a  bell 
surmounts  the  building.  Each  room  is  furnished  with  patent  desks 
and  is  supplied  with  slate  surface.  It  is  a  well  planned  and  well 
arranged  building. 

Mt.  Carbon  erected  a  fine  one-story,  one-room  frame  building  thirty- 
eight  by  twenty-six  feet,  ceiling  thirteen  feet  high.  It  has  a  vesti- 
bule five  by  ten  feet  and  two  cloak  rooms,  each  five  by  eight  feet.  It 
is  heated  with  hot  air  from  a  furnace  in  the  cellar.  It  has  ten  win- 
dows, eight  in  the  main  room  and  one  window  in  each  cloak  room. 
The  inside  is  wainscoted  to  the  height  of  four  feet.  It  is  furnished 
with  patent  desks  and  supplied  with  slate  surface.  The  building 
would  do  credit  to  any  school  district  and  those  who  erected  it  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  services  to  the  district. 

West   Penn   directors   built  two   one  story  frame   school   houses. 

Each  building  is  thirty-six  by  twenty-four  feet,  ceiling  eleven  feet 
high,  contains  a  vestibule  five  by  twelve,  is  wainscoted  inside  four 
and  a  half  feet  high  and  is  furnished  with  patent  desks  and  eighty- 
eight  square  feet  of  slate  surface.  One  building  has  a  school  yard 
140  by  60  feet.     The  other  building  has  a  yard  90  by  60  feet. 

The  directors  of  the  above  named  districts  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  good  taste  and  judgment  shown  in  the  erection  of  these 
buildings. 

Blythe,  independent,  remodeled  and  wainscoted  one  room. 

The  following  districts  have,  during  the  past  year,  supplied  rooms 
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with  paten)  desks:  Blythe,  two  rooms;  Branch,  one  room,  Cass,  two 
rooms;  Eldred,  one  room;  Landingville,  one  room,  and  West  Penn, 
two  rooms;  a  total  of  nine  rooms. 

Apparatus. 

Increase  of  apparatus  was  made  in  the  following  districts: 
Barry  purchased  six  sets  of  outline  maps;  Blythe  supplied  two 
rooms  with  patent  desks  and  purchased  one  set  of  outline  maps,  one 
dictionary  and  three  primary  reading  charts,  and  supplied  one  room 
with  slate  surface;  North  West  Brunswick  purchased  one  set  of 
outline  maps  and  one  map  of  Pennsylvania;  Delano  purchased  three 
sets  of  outline  maps  and  two  maps  of  Pennsylvania;  Eldred  bought 
one  physiology  chart;  Foster  four  maps  of  Pennsylvania;  Girard- 
ville  one  set  of  outline  maps;  North  Manheim  seven  sets  of  outline 
maps  and  seveA  maps  of  Pennsylvania;  McAdoo  one  set  of  People's 
Encyclopedia ;  Orwigsburg  an  air  pump  and  a  map  of  Pennsylvania ; 
West  Penn  seven  Appleton  charts;  Porter  one  Webster's  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  and  an  Appleton's  Chart;  Rahn  supplied  one  room 
with  slate  surface  and  bought  five  globes;  Ryan  bought  four  Web- 
ster's Dictionaries;  Schuylkill  township  three  sets  of  outline  maps; 
Tower  City  additional  slate  surface  for  four  rooms  and  one  set  of 
outline  maps. 

Institutes. 

The  annual  teachers'  county  institute  was  held  in  the  Academy 
of  Music,  Pottsville,  October  9  to  14,  1899.  During  the  day  sessions 
instruction  was  given  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Hon  Henry  Houck,  Dr. 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Dr.  Gertrude  Edmunds,  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Hull,  Supt. 
J.  >M.  Coughlin,  Supt.  H.  C.  Krebs  and  Supt.  T.  L.  Gibson.  An  even- 
ing lecture  was  delivered  by  Albert  Armstrong,  and  musical  enter- 
tainments were  given  by  "The  Frederici  Concert  Company,"  "The 
Fadettes,"  and  ''The  International  Grand  Opera  Company."  Local 
institutes  were  held  at  Sacramento,  at  Nuremberg  and  at  WTest  Penn. 
These  meetings  were  well  attended.  The  buildings  in  which  these 
meetings  were  held  were  incapable  of  holding  all  who  sought  admis- 
sion and  consequently  at  every  place  many  people  were  turned  away 
for  w^ant  of  even  standing  room.  Deputy  State  Superintendent 
Henry  Houck,  Dr.  A.  R.  Home  and  Prof.  A.  C.  Rothermel  delivered 
evening  lectures  and  gave  instruction  during  the  day  sessions.  With 
marked  ability  and  efficiency  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts in  which  these  institutes  were  held  favored  the  institutes  with 
class  drills,  special  drills,  recitations,  addresses,  essays  and  discus- 
sions on  methods  of  teaching.  Local  talent  furnished  excellent 
music  for  the  evening  sessions.     The  exhibit  of  school  work  was  a 
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special  feature  of  these  institutes  and  is  especially  worthy  of  mention 
and  commendation. 


Innovations  in  Educational  Affairs  during  the  Past  Twenty-five 
Years  (1875-1900). 

Our  schools  have  made  commendable  progress  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Educational  interests  have  advanced  steadity. 
Each  year  seems  to  increase  the  desire  on  the  part  of  our  citizens 
for  a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  This  is  evident  from 
the  deep  interest  manifested  in  the  schools'  and  educational  meet- 
ings by  the  majority  of  the  people.  Our  schools  are  doing  more 
effective  work,  are  better  supported  by  directors  and  citizens  and  are 
more  highly  valued  each  succeeding  year.  Gradually  the  standard 
has  been  raised  and  is  still  being  raised.  Our  teachers  are  mani- 
festing more  of  a  professional  spirit  and  are  making  greater  efforts 
to  raise  the  grades  of  our  schools,  and  to  improve  their  own  quali- 
fications. This  progress  we  attribute  largely  to  the  work  and  in- 
fluence of  our  normal  schools,  local  and  county  institutes,  and  direc- 
tors' association. 

New  school  buildings  furnished  with  slate  surface  and  patent 
desks,  old  buildings  repaired  and  refurnished,  the  superior  and  effi- 
cient work  done  by  the  teachers  in  the  school  rooms,  the  excellent 
display  of  school  work  at  the  local  and  county  institutes,  the  popular 
interest  shown  in  the  schools,  the  faithful  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  directors  discharge  their  official  duties,  the  large  attendance 
at  institutes  and  their  unqualified  success — these,  all  these  attest  to 
progress  in  educational  affairs. 

Many  of  our  teachers  have  received  a  special  professional  training 
and  consequently  better  and  more  progressive  methods  of  teaching 
have  been  employed,  with  better  results,  giving  a  new  impetus  to  the 
cause  of  education.  Our  teachers  as  a  class  have  been  devoted  and 
conscientious  laborers  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Our  school  directors  are  and  have  been  among  the  most  able, 
intelligent  and  progressive  men  of  their  respective  localities,  gen- 
erally ready  to  second  and  often  to  inaugurate  new  movements  for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools.  They  have  kept  abreast  and  more  fre- 
quently have  been  ahead  of  public  sentiment  in  educational  affairs. 
In  a  majority  of  districts  all  that  public  sentiment  would  allow  has 
been  done  by  our  directors  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools.  Al- 
though the  office  of  school  director  is  an  unsalaried  one  and  in  many 
cases  a  thankless  one,  nevertheless  most  directors  address  them- 
selves to  the  discharge  of  its  duties  with  zeal  and  at  the  same  time 
practice  a  discreet  economy  in  managing  school  affairs. 

A  course  of  studies  prepared  for  the  use  of  our  schools  in  1881-2 
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has  done  much  to  ;issisi  the  progress  of  our  school  woi*.  In  short 
the  progress  of  our  school  work  is  largely  due  to  our  advanced  and 
progressive  methods  of  teaching.  The  old  fashioned  A,  15,  C  method 
of  teaching  children  to  read  has  been  relegated  to  the  past  and  the 
word,  sentence  and  phonic  method  is  used  instead.  In  using  this 
method  the  teachers  use  the  blackboards  and  chart.  They  form 
short  sentences,  teach  words  at  sight/ and  finally  analyze  the  words 
phonetically  teaching  the  sounds  of  the  letters.  Every  reading  les- 
son is  also  a  writing  and  spelling  lesson.  By  thus  combining  read- 
ing, spelling  and  writing,  pupils  are  kept  busy  and  learn  more  readily 
and  more  thoroughly  than  by  the  old  method. 

In  arithmetic  the  combinations  of  a  number  are  first  taught  by 
means  of  objects  and  afterwards  by  a  combination  of  oral  and 
written  exercises.  This  method  of  teaching  develops  thought  in 
the  child's  mind  and  produces  far  bettei  results  than  the  old  method 
of  having  pupils  count  to  100.  learning  the  multiplication  table  by 
rote  without  being  able  to  comprehend  it  and  teaching  the  subject 
abstractly  instead  of  concretely. 

The  useless  but  once  universal  practice  of  printing  on  slates  has 
given  place  to  writing.  By  the  time  pupils  are  capable  of  reading 
in  the  first  year  book  they  can  write  a  legible  hand  and  they  are  ac- 
customed to  have  written  instead  of  oral  spelling.  The  slate  work 
or  writing  of  our  pupils  in  the  various  schools  throughout  the  county 
cannot  well  be  surpassed. 

The  local  institutes  held  annually  in  different  sections  of  the 
county,  inaugurated  in  Schuylkill  county  in  1882,  have  done  special 
service  and  have  become  well  nigh  indispensable  as  an  agent  in 
creating  popular  sentiment  and  arousing  popular  interest  in  public 
schools.  At  these  local  institutes  the  exercises  are  largely  conducted 
by  home  talent,  or  teachers  of  the  vicinity,  who  favor  the  audiences 
with  class  drills,  discussions,  addresses  and  essays  on  methods  of 
teaching.  They  also  exhibit  the  school  work  of  their  pupils.  Fre- 
quently directors  and  citizens  take  part  in  the  exercises  and  make 
some  ringing  speeches  on  educational  subjects.  Teachers,  directors 
and  citizens  join  me  in  extending  to  Hon.  Henry  Houck  special 
thanks  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  in  making  these  institutes 
such  an  unqualified  success.  His  addresses  have  not  only  been 
interesting  and  instructive  but.  they  have  also  infused  much  en- 
thusiasm in  his  hearers  for  the  cause  of  education. 

Directors'  Association. 

•  An  entirely  new  feature  in  connection  with  "Directors'  Day"  of  the 
county  institute  held  during  the  year  1881-82,  the  credit  of  whose 
origin  belongs  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Wilder,  of  Cressona,  was  the  permanent 
organization  of  the  directors'  into  a  society  called  "The  Directors^  As- 
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sociation  of  Schuylkill  County."  The  aim  and  object  of  the  organi- 
zation is  to  discuss  educational  subjects  and  such  means  as  will  best 
promote  the  welfare  of  our  schools.  At  this  first  meeting  almost 
every  school  district  of  the  county  was  represented  by  one  or  more 
directors.  Ever  since  its  organization  its  members  have  met  an- 
nually to  discuss  school  affairs.  This  was  the  first  directors' 
association  organized  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  following 
is  quoted  from  the  report  of  1886:  "It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  organization  of  directors'  associations 
will  have  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  a  State  associa- 
tion, and  further,  a  national  convention,  through  whose  influence 
these  great  institutions  of  the  common  people  may  have  a  uniform 
foundation  common  to  all — one  constitution,  one  national  banner 
and  one  common  school  system."  This  wish  has  been  partially  real 
ized  since  the  organization  of  a  State  Directors'  Association.  A  large 
share  of  the  progress  in  our  public  schools  must  be  attributed  to 
the  work  and  influence  of  our  directors'  association. 

Arbor  Day. 

Arbor  Day  was  recommended  to  be  observed  regularly  in  the 
course  of  studies  issued  in  1881-82.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
Arbor  Day  is  regularly  observed  throughout  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. At  the  meeting  of  the  directors'  association  of  Schuyl- 
kill county  in  1885  the  following  resolution  was  presented  by  Mayor 
Huber  and  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  A  knowledge  of  forestry  and  tree  culture  is  of  great 
importance  to  every  citizen  of  this  country,  while  so  little  attention 
has  heretofore  been  given  to  its  influence  upon  rainfall,  the  water 
supply  of  large  towns  and  cities,  agricultural  products,  and  upon 
national  economy;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  public  school  directors  of  Schuylkill  county, 
in  convention  assembled,  approve  and  recommend  the  introduction 
of  books  and  papers  into  all  the  schools,  imparting  such  knowledge 
as  supplemental  reading,  preparatory  to  its  being  made  a  legal 
branch  of  the  common  school  curriculum. 

In  1875  there  were  488  public  schools  in  Schuylkill  county.  There 
were  266  graded  schools  and  23  in  which  the  higher  branches  were 
taught.  There  were  269  male  teachers  employed  and  219  female 
teachers.  The  number  of  applicants  rejected  at  the  public  examina- 
tion held  by  the  county  superintendent  were  34.  Four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  (466)  received  provisional  certificates  and  11  professional 
certificates,  of  the  teaching  force  6  were  normal  school  graduates.. 
37  held  permanent  certificates  and  39  professional  certifi- 
cates, and  406  provisional  certificates.  The  estimated  value 
of     school     property     was     $725,000.      Average     cost     per     pupil 
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per  month  was  87  cents.  The  number  of  mills  levied  for  school 
purposes  was  8.2,  and  for  building  purposes  2.5.  The  average  per- 
centage of  attendance  was  74.  The  Slate  appropriation  was  $18,- 
753.43.  Teachers'  salaries  amounted  to  $1X0,34!). 1  I.  School  build- 
ings cost  |107,094.92.  The  total  amount  expended  for  school  pur- 
puses  was  #375,253.84. 

During  the  year  ending  June,  11)00,  there  were  employed  in  the 
county  811  teachers.  There  were  050  graded  schools-  and  88  in  which 
the  higher  branches  were  taught.  The  number  of  male  teachers 
employed  was  319.  Female  teachers  492.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants rejected  at  public  examinations  amounted  to  188.  Three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  provisional  certificates  were  granted  and 
23  professional  certificates.  Of  the  teaching  force  employed,  209 
were  normal  school  graduates,  116  held  permanent  certificates,  231 
professional  certificates  and.  225  provisional  certificates.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  school  property  was  $1,630,850.39.  Average  cost 
per  pupil  per  month  was  $1.19.  Average  number  of  mills  levied 
for  school  purposes  was  5.32.  For  building  purposes  3.26.  The 
average  percentage  of  attendance  was  84.  The  State  appropriation 
amounted  to  $174,903.15.  For  teachers'  wages  $326,085.36  was  ex- 
pended. 'School  buildings  cost  $49,996.58  that  year.  Total  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  $576,281.36. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  minimum  length  of  term 
has  been  lengthened  from  five  to  seven  months.  School  directors 
must  take  the  oath  of  office.  The  public  school  libraries  through- 
out the  county,  independent  of  Ashland,  Mahanoy  City,  Mahanoy 
township,  Pottsville,  Shenandoah  and  Tamaqua  contain  nearly  10,- 
000  volumes.  The  law  requires  physiology  to  be  taught  to  all  pupils 
in  all  grades.  The  law  also  compels  directors  to  supply  all  pupils 
with  text-books  and  supplies  free  of  cost. 

Conclusion. 

With  many  thanks  to  the  directors  and  teachers  for  their  num- 
berless courtesies  and  hearty  co-operation,  to  the  public  press  of  the 
county  for  the  interest  manifested  in  popular  education,  and  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Harrisburg  for  information 
given  and  assistance  rendered,  we  respectfully  submit  our  report. 

Contributed  by  a  Member  of  the  Directors'  Association. 

The  Directors'  Association  of  Schuylkill  County  was  organized 
in  1881.  An  effort  was  made  by  K.  A.  Wilder,  of  Cressona,  to 
effect  this  in  1880  by  introducing  a  resolution  for  the  purpose  in 
the  teachers'  institute  for  that  year,  which  was  set  for  discussion 
in  the  afternoon  of  what  was  then  known  as  directors'  day,  but 
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it  encountered  so  much  opposition  by  book  agents  and  others  in- 
terested in  its  defeat  that  he  recalled  it  and  no  action  was  taken 
upon  it. 

The  triennial  convention  of  directors  for  electing  a  county  super- 
intendent was  held  the  following  year  (1881)  and  at  the  close  of 
the  proceedings  which  first  placed  Prof.  G.  W.  Weiss  in  that  office, 
the  same  resolution  was  again  read  and  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  directors  present,  and  Mr.  Wilder  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  the  resolution  called  for,  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws and  take  measures  for  holding  a  convention  of  directors  at 
the  time  of  meeting  of  the  county  institute  near  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  committee  consisted  of  three  members,  viz:  David  A.  Jones, 
Esq.,  of  MinersviHe;  John  C.  Beck,  of  Orwigsburg,  and  R.  A.  Wilder, 
of  Cressona.  chairman.  Mr.  Beck  subsequently  resigned  and  Rev. 
J.  A.  Singmaster,  of  Schuylkill  Haven,  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

A  large  convention  of  directors  was  held  in  the  borough  of  Potts- 
ville  in  the  following  December,  when  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  presented  and  adopted  and  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for 
the  year. 

Dr.  Dreher,  of  Tamaqua,  was  the  first  elected  president,  and  R. 
A.  Wilder  was  first  secretary.  Mr.  Albert  Rehrig,  of  MinersviHe, 
was  secretary  of  the  organizing  convention,  which  was  called  to 
order  by  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mi-.  Wilder. 

The  officers  of  the  association  consist  of  a  president,  vice  presi- 
dent, secretary  and  treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee  of  five 
members,  all  of  whom  must  be  acting  directors  and  elected  an- 
nually. All  ex-directors  who  have  attended  three  consecutive  con- 
ventions may  be  members  of  the  association  with  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  but  cannot  vote. 

The  proceedings  of  this  association  have  alwaj^s  been  conducted 
with  great  urbanity  and  wonderful  harmony.  The  great  object  has 
been  to  advance  the  best  work  of  the  common  schools,  and  the 
progress  they  have  made  in  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence  shows 
the  value  of  this  important  factor  in  the  education  of  children  and 
the  managers  of  public  schools. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Weiss,  county  superintendent,  is  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  seconded  the  efforts  of 
directors  in  organizing  and  conducting  the  association,  and  directors 
have  shown  their  appreciation  and  gratitude  by  keeping  him  in  the 
office  where  he  has  done  so  much  for  common  school  education. 

Many  valuable  papers  on  educational  subjects  have  been  read 
by  members  of  the  association  at  various  meetings.  These  have 
been  published  in  the  county  papers  as  a  rule  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  have  not  been  kept  among  the  records  of  the  association 
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for  reference.  One  on  "Forestry  aiul  Tree  Culture,"  written  by 
Mr.  Wilder,  treating  the  subject  on  the  lines  since  adopted  by  the 
State  Commissioner,  was  published  in  full  in  the  School  Journal. 

There  are  many  things  which  could  be  done  to  improve  the  schools 
and  deepen  the  interest  of  directors,  parents  and  pupils  in  them. 
In  this  age  of  electric  activity  and  chemical  discovery  some  knowl- 
edge of  both  sciences  should  be  held  by  every  boy  and  girl;  and 
elements  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  should  be 
added  to  the  State  curriculum.  Since  ninety  five  per  cent. 
of  all  pupils  never  go  above  the  common  grades  and  they- 
pass  from  the  school  room  with  nothing  to  show  their 
standing,  some  changes  should  be  made.  When  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  made  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  they  should  be  regularly  graduated  and 
given  a  diploma.  Such  diplomas  should  be  uniform  for  the  State 
and  styled  the  "Pennsylvania  Common  School  Diploma."  The  pupils 
in  the  lower  grades  now  have  nothing  to  work  for,  if  their  environ- 
ment closes  to  them  the  portals  of  the  high  school.  As  the  State 
has  created  a  noble  system  of  common  schools  it  should  give  to 
its  children  the  best  within  their  reach. 

The  dead-lock  of  school  boards  should  be  broken,  and  the  liti- 
gation expenses  and  worry  consequent  prevented.  This  can  be 
done  by  electing  at  large  a  president  of  the  board,  having  a  deciding 
vote  and  such  other  powers  as  ma3r  be  declared  necessary.  These 
changes  can  be  made  effective  by  the  aid  of  directors'  associations. 


SNYDER  COUNTY— F.  C.  Bowersox. 


It  is  with  considerable  diffidence  we  undertake  the  task  of  writ 
ing  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  educational  history  of  Snyder  county  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  predecessors,  William  Noetling, 
wrote,  in  graphic  style,  the  history  of  our  primitive  schools,  and 
portrayed,  with  telling  effect,  the  struggles  encountered  in  the  early 
70's  by  supplanting  the  old  school  with  the  new  and  introducing 
methods  of  instruction  which  effected  a  complete  transformation 
and  relegated  to  the  misty  haze  of  the  past  the  old  time  school  house 
and  master. 

We  shall  content  ourselves  therefore  in  recounting  the  chief  ele 
ments  of  progress  in  evidence  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

That  great  improvement  1ms  been  made  in   school   architecture, 
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furniture,  apparatus,  teachers'  modes  of  teaching,  course  of  study, 
county  institutes,  attendance  of  pupils,  public  interest  in  education 
is  apparent  to  the  dullest  comprehension. 

Houses  and  Grounds. 

The  majority  of  houses  in  existence  twenty-five  years  ago  were 
small,  wooden  structures,  often  nothing  more  than  log  cabins, 
very  stuffy  and  gloomy.  No  thought  was  given  by  their  builders 
to  sanitary  conditions,  or  the  beauty  of  form  or  proportion.  At 
present  the  buildings,  in  the  main,  are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  best  homes  of  the  community  wherein  located,  conveniences, 
such  as  dry  closets,  steam  or  hot  air  furnaces,  good  systems  of  venti- 
lation and  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  building 
to  insure  comfort,  promote  orderliness  and  regularity  of  attendance, 
are  the  objects  sought  by  some  districts  erecting  houses  in  recent 
years.  In  all  the  districts  the  buildings  are  substantial  structures, 
ceiled  and  plastered  save  one,  and  sufficiently  large  to  accommo- 
date every  demand  made  upon  them. 

With  the  introduction  of  Arbor  Day  came  the  impetus  to  beautify 
the  school  grounds.  Where  worn  out  buildings  were  abandoned 
care  was  manifested  in  selecting  the  most  prominent  and  command- 
ing location  for  the  new  building.  The  waste  places  of  the  earth 
are  no  longer  regarded  as  being  the  ideal  location  for  the  school 
house,  just  because  the  land  could  not  be  utilized  for  anything  else, 
but  the  well  drained,  healthy  location,  with  larger  territory,  is  now 
desired  and  obtained  either  by  direct  purchase  or  by  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  Extensive  tree  planting  has  converted  the  desert- 
like appearance  of  playgrounds  into  a  veritable  bower  of  beauty, 
and  the  influence  this  exerts  upon  the  boy  who  formerly  delighted 
in  wallowing  in  the  mire  and  clay  of  the  wet,  swampy  school  ground 
can  best  be  estimated  by  the  mother  or  teacher,  whose  pleasure  in 
the  change  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Quite  a  number 
of  the  school  grounds  are  supplied  with  wells  of  water  and  inclosed 
by  tastily  constructed  fences  to  bar  the  way  of  the  marauding  pig 
and  the  browsing  kine  during  the  summer  months? 

Furniture. 

Only  two  houses  are  furnished  with  the  old  wooden  desk — from 
the  others  it  has  taken  its  flight  lo  these  many  years. 

Comfortable  desks,  slate  blackboards  with  few  exceptions,  oil 
window  shades,  screens  around  the  stoves  to  prevent  the  brains 
being  roasted  of  those  obliged  to  sit  close  to  them,  paintings,  pict- 
ures and  patriotic  decorations  constitute  the  chief  furnishings  of 
the  school  room.     Within  the  last  six  years  commodious  cases  for 
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books  have  been  supplied  in  many  districts.  In  a  few  schools  noth- 
ing bm  Large  "\Y"  boxes  are  used  tor  this  purpose.  The  fad  that 
many  of  I  ho  books  so  kept  are  mouse  eaten  and  dust  begrimed 
does  not  seem  to  impel  lliose  in  authority  to  provide  better  accom- 
modations. 

Apparatus. 

In  the  old  school  a  good  unabridged  dictionary  was  regarded 
as  a  useless  appendage.  With  the  increase  of  state  appropriation 
and  the  advent  of  the  free  text-book  law,  every  district  in  the  county 
but  one  supplied  their  schools  with  Webster's  International,  or 
Worcester's  Dictionaries.  Academic  dictionaries  are  used  in  the 
district  not  supplied  with  more  extensive  works.  Maps,  charts, 
mathematical  blocks  and  globes  are  found  in  profusion.  Encyclo- 
pedias have  been  purchased  by  six  districts.  A  number  of  schools 
are  supplied  with  excellent  libraries,  largely  the  result  of  funds 
gathered  by  the  pupils  through  entertainments,  exhibitions,  etc. 

Teachers. 

Nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  Germans,  or  of  German 
extraction.  They  are,  with  some  exceptions,  an  earnest  devoted  band 
of  faithful,  energetic  men  and  women,  strongly  impregnated  with 
the  conservatism  and  determination  peculiar  to  their  race.  They 
are  slow  to  accept  any  innovations  of  their  established  customs  and 
practices,  but  when  once  convinced  of  the  intenability  of  their  posi- 
tion, readily  accept  that  which  is  more  promising.  Fadists  and 
schemers  find  the  Snyder  county  teachers  a  sorry  lot  to  deal  with. 
Their  equipment  for  the  profession  is  gradually  becoming  better. 
About  40  per  cent,  of  their  number  annually  attend  the  summer 
schools,  colleges  and  normal  schools  of  this  and  adjoining  counties. 
In  view  of  the  salaries  paid,  we  believe  that  nowhere  in  the  State 
can  be  found  a  better  example  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  public  school  teacher  than  is  furuished  by  many  of  our  teach- 
ers each  year.  The  paltry  remainder  of  salary,  after  board  and  inci- 
dental expenses  are  paid,  is  frequently  ungrudgingly  expended  for 
books  and  tuition  at  school,  without  much  hope  of  obtaining  an 
increase  in  wages  when  they  take  up  the  work  of  the  following 
school  term. 

On  account  of  higher  wages  being  paid  in  all  the  counties  sur- 
rounding us,  many  of  the  teachers  (about  20  per  cent  annually) 
ieave  this  county  for  more  lucrative  positions  "across  the  line." 
This  exodus  of  our  best  teachers  seriously  cripples  the  work  in  the 
county;  the  necessity  arising  to  take  in  their  places  inexperienced 
teachers,  who  ofttimes  are  but  apprentices  in  the  work. 

However,  the  county  has  some  noble  teachers  who  have  been 
21—6—1900 
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teaching  continuously  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  who  are  alert 
to  their  opportunity,  and  whose  labors  are  crowned  with  glorious 
success. 

Male  teachers  generally  are  employed.  Out  of  a  force  of  127,  only 
20  female  teachers  were  employed  last  year,  and  since  our  connec- 
tion with  these  schools  the  number  of  female  teachers  employed 
in  any  single  year  never  exceeded  twenty-four.  Those  to  whom 
schools  were  entrusted  discharged  their  duties  with  signal  ability, 
and  proved  themselves  to  be  the  equal  and  in  many  cases  the  superior 
of  their  brother  teachers. 

The  old  time  notion  that  "brawn  as  well  as  brain"  is  a  necessary 
essential  in  the  composition  of  the  school  teacher,  still  finds  too 
many  eager  believers;  hence  the  cause  for  the  prejudice  existing 
against  lady  teachers.  But  the  barriers  appear  to  be  gradually  re- 
ceding, since  those  who  are  employed,  with  few  exceptions,  find 
little  trouble  in  being  continued  from  year  to  year.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  "day  of  the  whip,"  and  severe  corporal  punishment 
has  forever  passed  away,  consequently  the  athletic  muscle  of  the 
male  teacher  is  seldom  required  to  "gad"  the  boys  and  compel  obe- 
dience. 

With  better  preparation  and  larger  self-control,  with  a  keener  in- 
sight of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  education  and  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  processes  of  mental  operations  in  the  mind  of  the  child, 
the  teachers,  for  the  last  ten  years,  at  least,  have  learned  to  know 
and  use  the  salutary  influences  of  patience,  forbearance  and  love. 

Branches  Taught. 

All  the  common  school  branches  required  by  law  are  being  taught 
in  all  the  schools.  A  great  deal  of  opposition  was  raised  against 
the  subject  of  physiology.  Patrons  rushed  to  the  school  houses 
and  indignantly  insisted  that  their  children  be  excused  from  study- 
ing it.  They  called  on  the  directors  and  superintendent  and  solemnly 
protested  that  "they  did  not  want  their  children  to  become  doctors." 
So  strong  was  the  sentiment  against  the  branch  in  some  communi- 
ties that  it  became  necessasry  for  the  teachers  to  dispense  with  the 
regular  class  and  teach  the  subject  under  the  caption  of  the  reading 
or  grammar  classes.  Happily  the  prejudice  has  died  out  and  as  a 
chief  objector  remarked  to  me  .not  long  since,  "inebbe  it  won't  hurt 
my  boy  after  all,"  seems  to  be  the  philosophical  conclusion  reached 
by  the  majority. 

Civil  Government  is  a  regularly  adopted  study  in  all  the  schools. 
Nearly  every  district  procured  books  on  this  subject  in  1S93,  and  for 
the  last  three  years  every  school  in  the  county  has  been  using  some 
text  on  the  subject. 
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In  many  of  the  grammar  grades  of  the  towns  and  villages  higher 
branches,  such  as  physical  geography,  algebra  and  rhetoric  are  being 
successfully  taught. 

In    Middleburg   borough,    Selins    Grove    and    Freeburg,    regular 

courses  of  study,   embracing   the   branches   usually   taught  in   the 
average  high  school  are  being  faithfully  pursued. 

Mention  should  be  made  that  opposition  to  the  study  of  grammar 
has  not  been  entirely  overcome  in  the,  last  twenty-five  years.  Occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  1  am  glad  to  say,  a  boj  or  girl  is  found  who 
obstinately  refuses  to  study  the  subject.  There  arc  potent  reasons 
for  this  condition.  First,  failure  of  the  teacher  to  make  this  sub- 
ject interesting  in  the  primary  or  language  class.  Second,  the  ina- 
bility of  sonic  teachers  to  use  the  English  correctly,  b<  ing  hampered 
by  the  Pennsylvania  G<  rman.  Third,  the  child  coming  from  a  home 
in  which  the  said  German  is  almost  exclusively  used  has  a  natural 
shyness  for  the  subject  and  is  oftener  aided  in  its  "offishness"  by 
the  parents. 

Modes  of  Teaching. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  mental  arithmetic  was  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned. Written  arithmetic  usurped  its  place.  Text-books  on  either 
subject  were  scarcely  to  be  found,  save  in  the  hands  of  teachers. 
The  questions  were  mostly  written  on  the  board  or  dictated  by  the 
teachers,  and  the  universal  method  of  solving  the  problems  where 
at  all  possible  was  by  the  cancellation  process.  One  can  imagine 
the  paper  required  to  solve  a  large  batch  of  partial  payment  prob- 
lems. This  partiality  for  written. arithmetic  has  now  passed  away. 
and  every  teacher  in  the  county  teaches  the  subject  of  mental  arith- 
metic conjointly  with- written  or  by  special  class.  The  methods  used 
in  presenting  the  different  subjects  of  arithmetic  have  greatly  im- 
proved. Teachers  now  use  any  and  all  methods  that  will  facilitate 
the  work  for  the  pupil,  emphasiziug  in  particular  that  method  which 
the  child  best  understands  and  which  enables  him  to  reach  the  proper 
result  most  rapidly. 

Geography,  until  recent  years,  was  taught  mostly  by  map  draw- 
ing. Sometimes  the  pupils  were  required  to  draw  the  map  of 
the  State  or  country  assigned  from"  memory;  at  other  times  the 
teacher  would  allow  the  class  to  take  the  books  to  the  board  and 
draw  from  the  open  book  the  map  assigned  them.  When  the  task 
at  the  board  was  finished  the  class  would  arrange  itself  in  a  row, 
when  the  teacher,  pointer  in  hand,  would  pass  to  the  board  and  re- 
quest the  pupils  to  bound  the  State  represented  by  the  map,  name 
the  larger  rivers,  .mountains,  principal  cities  and  state  the  produc- 
tions of  the  State.  We  remember  that  in  many  schools  the  answer 
usually  given  for  the  productions  of  a  State  was  "wheat,  rxe.  corn. 
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oats  and  potatoes."  And  the  same  answer  was  given  for  every  State 
in  the  Lnion  and  every  country  on  the  globe.  Now  the  simpler 
forms  of  physical  geography  are  being  taught  in  conjunction  wilh 
the  political,  cause  and  effect  is  aimed  at,  comparative  study  is  en- 
couraged and  the  excelling  qualities  of  one  locality  are  emphasized 
as  against  that  of  another  locality. 

Much  might  be  said  concerning  the  radical  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  mode  of  presenting  grammar,  history  and  spelling, 
but  space  forbids.  Suffice  us  to  say  that  history  is  no  longer  the 
big  bugbear  it  once  was.  Teachers  have  learned  how  to  make  the 
subject  the  most  interesting  of  all  studies.  Consequently  no  more 
complaints  are  heard  of  it  being  dry  and  irksome  and  insisting  upon 
being  released  from  its  study. 

Grammar,  too,  has  been  mightily  uplifted  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Instead  of  confining  the  subject  to  mere  diagraming,  pupils  are 
taught  the  more  essential  principles  of  sentence  building,  letter 
writing  and  oral  expression. 

Reading  is  receiving  more  and  better  attention  than  ever  accorded 
it  before.  In  many  schools  two  or  more  sets  of  readers  (primary 
grades),  are  procured  for  the  little  folks  each  year,  thus  giving  them 
something  new  and  fresh  throughout  the  term,  instead  of  compelling 
them  to  rehash  the  old  story.  In  the  advanced  grades  the  pupil's 
attention  is  being  attracted  to  the  thought  of  the  author,  his  lan- 
guage, style  and  mode  of  arrangement,  while  the  practice  that  for- 
merly obtained  was  to  write  a  portion  of  each  lesson,  spell  the  hard 
words,  memorize  the  iron  bound  rules  of  articulation,  punctuation 
and  emphasis,  and  then  in  the  latter  moments  of  the  recitation  at- 
tempt to  read  in  a  bungling  way  a  portion  of  the  lesson. 

Course  of  Study. 

In  1880  the  Illinois  Course  of  Study  was-  adopted  by  many  of  the 
schools,  but  it  being  based  largely  upon  a  city  plan,  could  not  be  put 
into  effective  operation  in  rural,  ungraded  schools,  hence  it  grad- 
ually dropped  out  of  use.  Later  Berkey's  course  of  study  was  large- 
ly used,  but  it  does  not  meet  all  the  conditions  desired.  It,  how- 
ever, has  served  in  systematizing  the  work  and  saving  much  time 
hitherto  wasted.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  draft  a  course 
which  it  is  hoped  will  more  nearly  meet  conditions  and  require- 
ments. 

County  and  Local  Institutes. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  improvement  made  in  any  line  of  school  work 
has  been  the  development  of  the  county  institute  to  its  present 
status-.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  grown  from  a 
very  weak  and  insignificant  condition  to  the  greatest  intellectual 
feast  of  the  countv. 
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The  talent  formerly  employed  consisted  mostly  of  book  agents, 
local  teachers  and  the  local  clergy.  Occasionally  a  lecturer  of  high 
merit  was  employed,  but  this  was  indetd  rare.  The  teachers  were 
charged  the  very  nominal  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  for  all  the  sessions 
of  the  institute  and  the  superintendent  drew  less  than  thirty  dollars 
from  the  county  treasury  to  meet  all  expenses  incurred  by  a  single 
institute.  Very  little  inspiration  or  enthusiasm  was  inculcated  in 
the  teachers,  for  frequently  those  who  sought  to  give  instruction 
were  less  able  than  the  teachers  themselves  and  could  not  appreciate 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  average  school.  Consequently  their 
services  in  this  direction  were  practically  nil.  However,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  general  public  has  always  patronized  the  institute 
royally.  The  court  room  in  which  the  sessions  are  held  has  usually 
been  packed  from  wall  to  wall.  In  recent  years  as  many  as  three 
hundred  persons  have  been  turned  away  from  a  single  entertain- 
ment for  lack  of  seating  capacity.  The  enrollment  fee  now  charged 
each  teacher  for  the  session  is  seventy-five  cents,  and  the  highest 
amount  drawn  from  the  county  treasury  has  been  one  hundred  and 
ten  dollars  in  any  single  year.  This  is  still  not  what  it  should 
be.  The  entire  fund  allowed  by  law  should  be  used,  but  superin- 
tendents cannot  always  do  as  they  should  but  must  cater  in  some 
respects  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  In  order  to  procure  the  best 
talent  and  still  not  stir  up  undue  opposition  by  taking  more  funds 
from  the  county  treasury  than  a  gradual  increase  from  year  to  year, 
the  superintendent  has  often  been  obliged  to  draw  on  his  private 
account  for  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  for  a  single  institute.  If 
higher  wages  were  paid  the  teachers  this  condition  would  be  largely 
remedied.  But  when  $22  and  $25  per  month  is  the  average  salary 
you  cannot  reasonably  expect  the  teachers  to  be  able  to  pay  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  dollars'  enrollment  fee.  The  great  mistake 
was  made  when  the  institute  fund  was  first  granted.  Instead  of 
taking  but  $25  or  $30  from  the  said  fund  the  entire  fund  should  have 
been  taken,  and  talent  procured  that  would  have  richly  warranted 
the  expenditure. 

Local  institutes  are  held  annually  in  each  district.  Teachers 
and  people  vie  with  each  other  in  making  them  interesting  nnd 
profitable  to  the  highest  degree.  I  believe  that  they  are  productive 
of  the  highest  good  and  probably  do  more  to  enlist  the  co-operation 
of  the  public  with  the  schools  than  anything  else.  As  a  medium 
to  break  down  prejudice  and  remove  erroneous  impressions  that  may 
have  been  harbored  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  the  local  institute 
cannot  be  surpassed.  Again,  it  is  practically  a  school  for  the  teach- 
ers, bringing  them  face  to  face  with  their  patrons,  exchanging  ideas 
on  grave  problems  of  government,  discipline  and  instruction — that 
without  this  public  opportunity  for  dispassionate  discussion  would 
often  lead  to  open  rupture  and  vindictive  criticism. 
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Attendance  of  Pupils. 

Two  laws,  the  free  text-book  and  compulsory  attendance  laws  have 
exercised  a  very  excellent  influence  upon  the  attendance  of  the 
schools.  Many  pupils  for  the  want  of  books  absented  themselves 
from  time  to  time.  Many  also  remaiued  away  because  of  indifference. 
Happily  the  compulsory  law  takes  care  of  the  latter  class.  It  is 
regretable,  however,  that  so  many  directors  pass  this  law  in  a  very 
light  and  easy  manner.  Boys  and  girls  are  roaming  abroad  without 
any  visible  employment  who  would  be  in  school  if  a  little  more  "back- 
bone" would  be  exercised  by  those  in  authority.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  not  every  flimsy  excuse  will  release  them  in  the  future.  All  in 
all,  these  two  laws  have  increased  regularity  of  attendance  wonder- 
fully. 

Higher  Education. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  Missionary  Institute,  located  at 
Selins  Grove,  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  university,  enjoying 
the  very  appropriate  name  of  Susquehanna  University.  It  has  a 
full  collegiate  course  and  theological  department.  Under  the  wise 
administration  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Dimin  it  has  been  brought  from  an  aca- 
demic standing  to  its  present  enviable  position.  An  excellent  corps 
of  eighteen  or  more  professors  and  tutors  constitute  its  faculty. 
An  average  attendance  of  200  or  more  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
constitute  its  student-body.  These  come  from  every  section  of  the 
State.  The  institution  is  prospering  now  as  it  has  never  before. 
Two  new  buildings  have  recently  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  $40,- 
000.  Prominent  laj'men  of  the  Lutheran  church,  under  whose  auspices 
the  school  is  operated,  have  given  magnificent  gifts  to  the  institution, 
and  its  permanent  endowment  fund  is  gradually  reaching  that  mark 
which  will  make  the  school  self -supporting.  Rev.  W.  E.  Heisler  is 
now  the  honored  president,  having  been  called  from  Denver,  Col.,  to 
this  responsible  position.  Dr.  Dimm,  the  Nestor  of  the  school,  has 
charge  of  the  theological  department.  During  the  coming  year  ex- 
tensive building  operations  are  contemplated  to  afford  accommo- 
dations for  the  increasing  patronage. 

Musical  College,  founded  by  F.  C.  Mover,  Esq.,  is  still  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  Its  interests  are  jealously  guarded  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Moyer,  son  of  the  founder.  Quite  a  goodly  number  of  students  from 
this  and  adjoining  States  receive  vocal  and  instrumental  training 
in  this  institution.  Freeburg,  where  the  school  is  located,  can  con- 
gratulate itself  upon  the  excellent  talent  issuing  from  its  College 
of  Music.  Snyder  county  has  reason  to  be  glad  for  the  existence 
of  this  school,  for  to  be  candid,  we  believe  that  no  other  agency 
has  been  so  potent  in  promoting  a  love  for  music  among  the  young 
people  of  the  county  as  this  institution. 
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The  Teachers'  Normal  School,  founded  by  Prof.  Wm.  Noetling 
about  twenty-live  years  ago,  is  still  in  successful  operation.  For  a 
number  of  years  following  Noel  ling's  retirement  from  office  as 
county  superintendent,  the  school  was  not  operated,  but  Major  Dill 
revived  the  school  and  it  has  been  in  successful  operation  ever  since. 
The  objects  of  the  school  age  are  to  give  free  instruction  to  the 
teacher-body  of  the  county  along  the  line  of  methods  and  school 
discipline,  to  develop  uniformity  of  action  and  mutual  helpfulness 
along  all  lines  of  school  work. 

The  superintendent  has  charge  of  the  school  and  serves  four  weeks 
each  year,  usually  in  the  hottest  months,  for  absolutely  nothing, 
not  receiving  one  cent  of  compensation.  Many  of  the  teachers  can 
and  do  thank  this  school  for  making  them  what  they  are. 

Miscellaneous. 

Since  the  last  history  of  Snyder  county  has  been  written  the  num- 
ber of  schools  has  increased  from  one  hundred  and  six  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven.  One  new  district  has  been  created,  viz: 
Spring  township,  which  was  formed  out  of  parts  of  Beaver,  West 
Beaver  and  Adams  townships.  When  the  minimum  term  of  six 
months  was  changed  to  seven  months,  trouble  was  expected  and 
predicted.  Fears  were  entertained  by  the  warmest  advocates  of 
our  schools  that  people  would  refuse  to  send  their  children  the  extra 
month  and  that  directors  would  reduce  the  salary  of  teachers. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  all  our  fears  were  unfounded.  The  schools 
are  as  well  patronized  as  they  were  during  the  six  month  term  and 
only  one  district  reduced  salary  on  account  of  extension  of  term. 

The  outlook  for  the  new  century  is  full  of  promise.  With  an 
awakened  people,  consecrated  teachers,  faithful  supervision  and  loyal 
support  of  the  State  we  predict  brilliant  triumphs  for  the  educational 
forces  of  Snyder  county. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY— E.  E.  Britts. 


In  187G  the  superintendents  collected  all  the  important  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  schools,  and  these  historical  sketchese  wrere  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  report  of  1877.  This  report,  therefore,  contains 
only  such  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  schools  as  have 
occurred  since  that  time. 

The  report  of  1877  shows  that  there  were  thirty-two  districts  in 
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the  county  at  that  time.  Since  then  ten  new  district  have  been 
formed  as  follows:  Ogle  township  from  a  part  of  Paint  township  in 
1886;  Black  township  from  a  part  of  Milford  township  in  1886; 
Lincoln  township  from  a  part  of  Somerset  township  in  1890,  and 
Fairhope  township  from  parts  of  Allegheny  and  Northampton  town- 
ships in  1890.  The  following  boroughs  were  incorporated  during 
the  last  fifteen  years:  Roekwood  in  1885,  Casselman  in  1890,  Benson 
in  1892,  Somerfield  in  1893;  Hooversville  in  1895,  and  Garrett  in  1900, 
making  a  total  of  forty-two  districts  in  the  county. 

During  the  period  embraced  in  this  report  many  new  buildings 
have  been  erected  throughout  the  county.  The  old  log  houses,  with 
one  exception,  have  disappeared  and  in  their  stead  we  find  good, 
substantial  buildings  supplied  with  good  blackboards  and  modern 
furniture.  These  buildings  lack  but  in  one  essential — that  of  venti- 
lation. It  seems  strange  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  larger 
boroughs,  no  provision  has  been  made  for  proper  ventilation.  We 
hope  for  better  things  along  this  line  in  the  near  future.'  In  1896 
Meyersdale  erected  an  eight-room  brick  building,  with  all  the  modern 
improvements,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000.  The  dedicatory  exercises  were 
held  on  Saturday,  February  27,  1897,  and  were  the  first  exercises  of 
the  kind  held  in  the  county.  Meyersdale  now  has  three  substantial 
brick  buildings,  one  of  which  is  at  present  unoccupied.  Somerset 
borough  the  following  year  completed  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
buildings  in  the  county.  This  building  is  of  brick,  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  long,  sixty  feet  wide,  contains  ten  school  rooms  and  a 
hall  capable  of  seating  at  least  three  hundred  persons.  It  is  equipped 
throughout  with  all  the  modern  improvements.  The  total  cost,  in- 
cuding  the  heating  and  sanitary  apparalus,  is  about  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  At  Windber,  in  Paint  township,  an  eight-room  frame  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1899.  The  increase  in  population  in  this  dis- 
trict is  due  to  the  fact  that  extensive  coal  operations  wTere  begun 
recently  in  this  section.  This  town  will,  no  doubt,  be  incorporated 
as  a  borough  in  the  near  future.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  in  this  district  in  the  last  three  years  was  about  one  thou- 
sond.  Prof.  J.  B.  Whipkey,  in  his  annual  report  of  1878,  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  school  buildings,  says:  "Commodious  buildings  are 
gradually  taking  the  place  of  old  dilapidated  structures,  which  were 
in  many  cases  miserable  hovels,  that  have  been  tolerated  until 
forbearance  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  and  directors  appear,  in  most 
instances,  anxious  to  supersede  the  worst  of  these  with  better  houses 
as  far  as  they  can  prudently  take  measure  to  do  so."  In  every  report 
since  the  one  from  which  we  have  quoted  mention  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  new  houses  were  built  each  year.  At  present, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  this  county  is  well  supplied  with  commo- 
dious and  substantial  buildings. 
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Compared  with  the  annual  reporl  of  1877,  there  has  been  marked 
advancemenl  along  all  educational  lines.    The  minimum  school  term 

wits  increased  from  live  to  six  months  in  1887,  and  to  seven  months 
in  L899.  The  number  of  schools  have  increased  from  226  to  327;  the 
total  enrollment  of  pupils  from  8,829  to  \2.^:\n;  teachers'  wages 
from  $27.1]  to  $31.67;  the  receipts  from  $54,026.26  to  $112,405.45; 
the  State  appropriation  from  $7,124.86  to  $47,608.92.  The  total 
expenditures  for  the  year  1877  were  $47,220.49.  For  the  year  ending 
June  5,  L899,  the  expenditures  were  as  follows:  Teachers'  wages 
$60,300.18;  text-books  and  supplies,  S'.t.OTti.T!);  for  all  other  pur- 
poses, except  teachers'  wages,  books  and  supplies,  $36,693.04,  making, 
the  total  expenditures  $107,799.30.  At  this  time  also  there  were 
ten  graded  schools  in  the  county,  while  the  last  annual  report  shows 
eighty-seven.  The  estimated  value  of  school  property  was  :$l-:.yi00, 
to  about  $200,000  at  the  present  time. 

The   improvement    in    the   teaching  force   of   the   county   during 
this  time  cannot  be  measured  by  statistics.     It  is  needless  to  say 
that  there  were  many  noble  teachers  in  the  schools  who  did  much  to 
advance  the  cause  of  education.     Inasmuch  as  my  connection  with 
the  educational  work  of  the  county  embraces  a  period  of  twenty-two 
years,  I  could  not  fail  to  note  the  steady  progress  and  improvement 
in  the  teaching  force  and  the  progress  along  educational  lines.     I 
feel  confident  that  the  teachers  not  only  kept  pace  with  the  general 
advancement,  but  have,  in  many  instances,  led  the  way  in  the  move- 
ments toward  better  and  more  efficient  schools.     The  standard  of 
■.nullifications  for  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  is  much 
higher  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.     This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  better  teaching  is  being  done  in  the  public  schools  and  super- 
intendents are.  therefore,  able  to  select  the  best  materials.     This 
was  impossible  some  years  ago,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  necessary 
to  accept  almost  all  who  presented  themselves  for  examination  in 
order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  supply  the  schools. 
At  present  our  teachers  as  a  class  are  doing  excellent  work.     They 
are  earnest  and  progressive,  and  I  am  gratified  to  note  that  the 
demand  for  this  class  of  teachers  is  increasing  throughout  the  county. 
During  the  past  year  there  were  327  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools.     Of   this   number   six  were   college  graduates,   twenty-two 
were  graduates  of  State  normals,  fourteen  held  permanent  certifi- 
cates, fifty  held  professional  certificates,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  held  provisional    certificates.     The   greatest   hope  we   have   of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  in  the  future  is  by  strength- 
ening the  teaching  force  of  the  county. 
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Courses  of  Study. 

All  of  the  borough  schools  have  adopted  a  definite  course  of 
study,  embracing  from  one  to  four  years  of  work  above  the  grammar 
schools.  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  dates  when  some 
of  the  borough  schools  formally  adopted  a  definite  course  of  study. 
In  the  annual  report  of  1S00  we  find  the  statement  that  the  schools 
of  Salisbury,  Confluence  and  Ursina  boroughs  were  graded,  and 
a  course  of  study  adopted  for  each.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that 
they  were  graded  at  the  opening  of  the  school  term  of  1880-90.  Pre- 
vious to  this  the  schools  of  Berlin,  under  the  management  of  J. 
M.  Berkey,  were  graded  and  followed  a  definite  course  of  study. 
The  first  course  of  study  adopted  by  the  directors  of  Somerset  bor- 
ough was  prepared  by  J.  A.  Berkey,  Esq.,  and  was  formally  adopted 
by  the  board  in  1SS7,  although  it  was  practically  in  force  during 
the  year  previous  to  its  adoption.  The  first  class  to  graduate  from 
the  schools  consisted  of  three  members:  Capt.  E.  O.  Kooser,  District 
Attorney  R.  E.  Meyers  and  R.  A.  Snyder.  The  first  commencement 
exercises  were  held'  the  following  year  when  a  class  of  ten  com- 
pleted the  work  as  prescribed  by  the  course.  This  course  is  still 
in  force  in  the  schools,  although  it  has  since  been  revised  and  ex- 
tended by  the  different  principals  who  have  had  charge  of  the  schools. 
In  Meyersdale  the  first  course  of  study  was  introduced  into  the 
schools  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Good,  in  1888,  then  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  borough.  This  course  did  not  provide  for  any 
work  above  the  common  branches  except  the  elements  of  Algebra  and 
General  History.  Later  it  was  revised  and  extended  by  J.  C. 
Speicher,  so  that  at  present  it  embraces  a  four  years'  course  above 
the  common  schools.  In  Salisbury  the  course  embraces  Algebra, 
Geometry,  General  History,  English  and  American  Literature,  Rhet- 
oric and  Civil  Government.  In  Berlin  the  same  course  is  followed, 
including  book-keeping.  In  Confluence,  Ursina  and  Rockwood  the 
work  is  practically  the  same.  In  1893  a  course  of  study  for  rural 
schools  was  prepared  by  J.  M.  Berkey.  then  county  superintendent. 
This  course  received  the  endorsement  of  teachers  and  directors 
throughout  the  entire  county.  This  course  was  revised  by  the  author 
in  1S05  and  is  at  present  in  use  in  every  school  in  the  county.  It 
provides  for  the  graduation  of  pupils  from  the  schools  which,  of 
course,  means  a  definite  end  and  a  definite  amount  of  work.  It  has 
been  and  still  is  a  potent  factor  in  unifying  the  work  of  our  schools. 
Under  this  system  the  county  superintendent  each  year  appoints 
a  committee  of  three  (consisting  of  two  teachers  and  one  director)  in 
each  district.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  committees  to  conduct  the 
examinations  in  their  respective  districts  and  report  the  results  to 
the  superintendent.     The   questions   are  prepared  by  the  superin- 
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tendenl  and  are  uniform  throughout  the  county.  This  does  not 
Include  the  borough  schools  where  special  examinations  arc  held  by 
committees  appointed  by  the  boards  of  education. 

Educational  Meetings. 

The  county  institute  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  strong  features-  of 
our  public  school  system.  The  county  institute  in  this  county  re- 
ceived a  decided  impetus  during  the  term  of  J.  0.  Welter,  and 
has  grown  steadily  from  that  time  until  the  present.  If  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  manifested- at  these  meetings  is  an  index  to  the 
progress  of  education,  we  have  reason  to  feel  gratified.  The  writer 
well  remembers  an  institute  which  he  attended  in  1870.  It  was 
held  in  the  basement  of  one  of  the  churches  in  Somerset.  The  at- 
tendance during  the  first  two  days  did  not  exceed  more  than  fifty 
persons,  including  visitors.  At  present  the  largest  hall  in  the  town 
is  too  small  to  accommodate  all  who  desire  to  attend.  In  the  report 
of  1877  we  note  that  the  total  cost  of  the  institute  was  $118,  while 
the  institute  for  the  year  181)9  cost  about  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  first  county  convention  of  directors  of  which  we  have  any 
record  was  held  in  March,  1891.  The  place  of  meeting  is  not  given, 
but  it  is  stated  that  four  sessions  were  held  and  a  number  of  ques- 
tions were  discussed  relative  to  the  work  of  directors.  Dr.  Henry 
Houck  was  present  and  participated  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
convention.  Two-thirds  of  the  districts  in  the  county  were  repre- 
sented. These  meetings  have  been  held  yearly  since  their  inception 
in  1891.  They  are  now  held  during  the  week  of  the  county  institute 
and  each  year  a  joint  session  of  teachers  and  directors  is  held  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  Local  institutes  were  organized  in  this  county 
about  fifteen  years  ago  and  are  at  present  an  important  factor  in  the 
progress  of  the  schools.  The  results  of  the  institutes  are  apparent 
in  many  ways.  A  growing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  quali- 
fied teachers;  more  thorough  and  practical  work  in  the  school  room; 
increased  attendance  at  county  and  local  institutes,  and  more  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Libraries. 

There  are  probably  fifteen  or  twenty  district  schools  in  the  county 
containing  small  libraries.  True,  all  of  them  contain  but  few  books 
and  the  selections  are  not  always  judicious  but  they,  at  least,  form 
a  basis  upon  which  to  build  in  the  future.  Somerset  borough  con- 
tains a  very  creditable  library  of  about  three  hundred  volumes; 
Berlin  one 'containing  about  one  hundred  volumes  and  Rockwood 
one  of  about  the  same  size  as  Berlin.  These  collections  contain 
books   on  history,   travel,   fiction   and  science.     They  also  contain 
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valuable  reference  books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  Meyersdale, 
Salisbury,  Confluence,  Ursina  and  Windber,  while  they  do  not  have 
libraries  on  general  literature,  yet  they  are  all  well  supplied  with 
reference  books.  Elk  Lick  is  the  only  township  in  the  county  that 
has  supplied  its  schools  with  an  encyclopedia.  In  every  instance 
the  libraries  were  established  through  the  energy  of  the  teachers 
in  charge  of  the  schools.  This  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  teach 
ers  and  especially  upon  those  who  succeed  in  establishing  libraries 
in  the  rural  districts. 

In  1854  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  public  schools 
was  created  by  legislative  enactment.  Since  that  time  the  follow- 
ing persons  have  served  in  that  capacity: 

J.  J.  Stutzman  from  1854  to  1800;  J.  K.  Miller  from  1800  to 
180.°,;  J.  J.  Stutzman  from  1803  to  1800;  N.  B.  Critchfield  from  1806 
to  1800;  W.  H.  Sanner  from  1800  to  1871;  J.  L.  Pugh  from  1871  to 
1872;  D.  W.  Will  from  1872  to  1875;  J.  B.  Whipkey  from  1875  to  1881; 
J.  C.  Weller  from  1881  to  1887;  J.  M.  Berkey  from  1887  to  1890.  All 
the  above  superintendents  are  still  living  with  the  single  exception 
of  Rev.  J.  K.  Miller.  Trot.  J.  J.  Stutzman,  the  pioneer  superintend- 
ent, although  advanced  in  years,  still  retains  his  interest  in  educa- 
tional work.  The  county  owes  a  debt  of  lasting  gratitude  to  this 
able  and  energetic  superintendent  to  whose  work  must  be  attributed 
much  of  the  subsequent  progress  of  our  schools.  His  successors, 
however,  were  able  men  who  took  up  the  work  thus  began  and  each 
in  his  turn  left  a  record  of  his  work  indicating  his  worth  and  energy 
in  the  supervision  of  the  schools  under  his  care. 

In  summing  up  this  report  we  have  reason  to  feel  gratified  with 
the  progress  of  our  schools  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  I 
have  given  such  facts  and  figures  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  offi- 
cial records.  But  there  are  other  factors  that  influence  our  prog- 
ress that  cannot  be  estimated  by  means  of  statistics.  The  influ- 
ence of  strong,  earnest  and  conscientious  teachers,  the  compulsory 
attendance  law,  the  extension  of  the  minimum  school  term,  a  strong 
healthy  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  our  public  school  system  and 
free  text-books  are  silent  forces  which  exert  an  influence  for  good 
that  cannot  be  measured  by  cold  figures. 

When  the  next  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  schools  shall  be 
written  may  we  indulge  in  the  hope  that  we  will  have  attained  that 
perfection  in  school  work  to  which  we  are  constantly  looking  for- 
ward. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  encouraging  and  we  confidently 
look  forward  to  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  as  one  of  the  brightest 
in  the  history  of  the  schools. 
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In  submitting  the  annual  report  of  school  work  in  our  county 
for  the  year  ending  June  4,  1900,  I  am  pleased  to  report  a  year 
of  prosperity  and  progress  in  almost  every  department  of  the  work. 
To  make  a  just  and  true  record  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  year  in  the  way  of  intellectual  culture  and  training  is, 
of  course,  impossible.  That  record  can  only  be  read  in  the  future 
lives*  of  our  boys  and  girls.  We  can,  however,  note  some  of  the 
efforts  put  forth  and  estimate,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy, 
some  of  the  results  attained. 

School  Terms. 

The  average  length  of  time  our  schools  were  in  session  increased 
from  7.13  months  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1899,  to  7.22  months 
for  the  year  just  closed.  This  increase  is  to  be  credited  to  the 
passage  of  the  law  requiring  a  minimum  term  of  seven  months, 
although  only  two  districts  in  our  county  were  obliged  to  lengthen 
their  terms  in  order  to  comply  with  tht  requirements  of  the  new 
measure.  DuShore  still  leads  with  a  term  of  nine  months,  while 
Colley,  Forksville,  Eagles  Mere  and  LaPorte  borough  each  added 
one  month  to  the  term  required  by  law.  Public  sentiment  in  this 
county  unquestionably  approves  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
minimum  term  to  seven  months  and  as  rapidly  as  the  financial 
condition  of  our  school  districts  will  permit  a  term  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  will  be  maintained. 

Educational  Meetings. 

Summer  School. — The  Laporte  Summer  Normal  School  was  the 
first  educational  gathering  during  the  year.  The  session  opened 
July  10  and  continued  four  weeks.  The  attendance  was  excellent 
and  much  interest  was  manifested  by  those  present.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  program  of  study  and  recitation,  special  instruction 
by  talks  and  lectures  was  given  by  an  able  corps  of  assistants.  This 
plan  worked  admirably  and  will  be  followed  during  future  sessions 
of  the  school.  The  lectures  during  the  first  week  were  given  by 
Dr.  Enoch  Perrine,  of  Bucknell  University,  who  gave  much  valuable 
instruction  in  literature  and  composition.  During  the  second  and 
third  weeks  Prof.  0.  H.  Albert,  of  Kloomsburg  State  Normal  School, 
gave  a  series  of  intensely  interesting  and  practical  talks  on  the 
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subjects  of  pedagogy  and  geographical  teaching.  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomas  Smith,  principal  of  the  Mansfield  State  Normal  School,  was 
the  special  instructor  for  the  last  week.  His  work  in  psychology 
was  greatly  appreciated.  His  clear  presentation  of  a  difficult  sub 
ject  rendered  his  work  especially  interesting  and  valuable.  The 
work  of  the  special  instructors,  together  with  the  excellent  service 
rendered  by  Prof.  M.  R.  Black  and  Prof.  E.  P.  Hill,  in  the  regular 
class  work  of  the  school,  made  the  session  one  of  great  profit. 

Local  Institutes. — The  usual  series  of  local  institutes  contributed 
their  share  to  the  success  of  the  year's  work.  Two  meetings  wrere 
held  in  each  local  institute  district  and  carefully 'prepared  programs 
were  rendered. 

A  few  of  our  teachers  do  not  manifest  the  concern  in  these  meet- 
ings that  they  should.  Attendance  at  educational  meetings  of  this 
character  is  attended  with  but  little  effort  and  expense  and  teachers 
usually  have  no  excuse  but  indifference  for  their  absence.  The  in- 
spiration and  help  derived  from  an  interchange  of  opinions  and  con- 
tact with  other  teachers  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  teacher  away 
from  the  "dead  line."  Especially  is  this  true  with  reference  to 
attendance  at  local  institutes  fur  those  who  regularly  attend  these 
meetings  represent  the  most  progressive  element  in  our  teaching 
force. 

County  Institute. — The  annual  county  institute  was  held  at  Du- 
Shore,  January  1-5,  1000.  No  previous  institute  equaled  it  in  num- 
bers, interest  and  value.  The  instructors  were  as  follows:  Hon. 
Henry  Houck,  Deputy  State  Superintendent;  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson, 
ex-State  Superintendent  of  Ohio;  Dr.  Andrew  Thomas  Smith,  prin- 
cipal Mansfield  State  Normal  School;  Prof.  C.  M.  Parker,  Bing 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  musical  director.  The  evening  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments were  given  by  Dr.  Corson,  Dr.  Houck,  Dr.  Byron  W.  King 
and  the  C.  M.  Parker  Concert  Company. 

School   Visitations. 

All  the  schools  in  the  county  were  visited  once  and  many  of  them 
twice  during  the  year.  In  my  visits  to  the  schools  I  was  accom- 
panied very  frequently  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  school  board. 
A  large  number  of  visits  by  directors  and  citizens  have  been  reported 
by  the  teachers  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  schools. 
This  is  an  encouraging  fact  to  note,  for  it  shows  that  public  interest 
in  educational  work  is  increasing. 

Libraries. 

The  library  movement  has  assumed  proportions  that  are  truly 
gratifying.     District  after  district  has  taken  up  this  work  and  the 
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school  withoul  a  Library  will  ere  long  be  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rale.  The  teachers  have  been  the  leaders  in  this  movement  and 
to  them  belongs  the  credit  of  the  work.  The  books  selected  have, 
in  most  cases,  been  the  best  thai  could  be  secured, 

J§  library  of  suitable  books  is  a  potent  force  for  good  in  any  school. 
When  the  teacher  in  charge  is  a  person  of  literary  tastes  and  at- 
tainments there  is  no  difficulty  in  creating  such  an  interest  in  the 
subject  as  will  lead  pupils  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  best  in  lit- 
erature. The  earnest  efforts  put  forth  by  many  of  our  teachers  in 
this  direction  during  the  year  just  closed  will  yield  much  of  perma- 
nent value  in  the  years  to  come. 

School  Records. 

The  movement  to  collect  old  school  records  and  have  them  stored 
for  safe  keeping-  in  the  superintendent's  office  has  met  with  favor 
and  success.  A  large  number  of  records  have  been  collected  during 
the  year  and  have  been  given  a  place  in  the  office  where  they  will 
be  preserved  for  future  reference.  We  earnestly  ask  the  united  co- 
operation of  the  school  directors  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  whatever 
remains  in  the  form  of  school  records.  If  the  secretaries  of  school 
boards  will  collect  the  old  reports,  minute  books  and  other  records 
they  will  be  carefully  filed  and  preserved. 

School  Buildings. 

The  directors  of  Shrewsbury  township  erected  a  new  school  house 
in  place  of  the  old  one  at  Otterville.  The  new  building  is  comforta- 
ble and  convenient. 

A  large  number  of  school  houses  throughout  the  county  are  in 
need  of  repairs.  In  some  cas«es  a  few  dollars  spent  in  this  manner 
would  yield  large  returns  in  both  health  and  comfort.  Every  school 
house  in  the  district  should  be  carefully  inspected  at  least  once  each 
year  by  a  committee  of  the  board  and  during  the  summer  vacation 
the  necessary  repairs  should  be  made.  It  is  poor  economy  to  allow 
a  school  house  to  go  for  years  without  any  attention  in  this  direc- 
tion. We  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee on  every  school  board  to  be  known  as  a  committee  on  build- 
ing and  repairs.  This  committee  should  make  frequent  reports  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  school  property.  In  this  way  the  school 
board  can  be  kept  informed  as  to  the  needed  repairs  and,  if  promptly 
.  made,  the  districts  will  be  saved  expense. 

School  Attendance. 

The  attendance  during  the  year  was  excellent.     The  total  enroll- 
ment  was   two   thousand  nine  hundred  forty-nine   (2,949)   and   the 
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average  daily  attendance  one  thousand  nine  hundred  ninety-five 
(1,995).  One  hundred  seventeen  pupils  were  present  every  day  of 
the  term,  an  increase  of  five  over  last  year's  attendance. 

Normal  School  Attendance. 
More  of  our  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  attended  the  normal 
schools  during  the  year  than  ever  before.  Almost  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  in  the  county  attended  the 
spring  term  at  some  State  normal  school.  This  is  an  encourag- 
ing condition  as  it  means  better  preparation  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ing and  more  effective  service  in  the  school  room.  The  Summer 
School  has  performed  an  important  service  in  awakening  many  of 
our  teachers  to  the  needs  of  a  broader  scholarship  and  a  higher 
degree  of  training,  and  to  this  influence  we  can  largely  attribute 
the  efforts  being  put  forth  by  so  many  of  our  teachers  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  higher  education.  School  directors  should,  and  generally 
do,  recognize  those  who  are  trying  to  improve  and  when  teachers  are 
to  be  selected  this  class  should  have  the  preference. 

School  Apparatus. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  not  a  dollar  was  wasted 
in  the  purchase  of  high-priced,  useless  charts  or  mathematical  blocks 
during  the  year  just  closed.  We  believe  that  the  trade  of  the  "slip- 
pery" chart  man  has  run  its  course  with  our  school  boards  and  that 
this  county  will  no  longer  prove  an  easy  field  for  the  wily  rascals 
who  are  engaged  in  the  iniquitious  business.  Popular  opinion  has 
been  aroused  in  this  matter  and  the  taxpayers  will  no  longer  look 
with  indifference  upon  the  reckless  expenditure  of  school  funds  in 
this  direction.  Directors  should  see,  however,  that  all  needed  appa- 
ratus is  supplied.  A  few  of  our  schools  are  without  suitable  books, 
sufficient  blackboard  space,  a  good  reading  chart  and  an  unabridged 
dictionary.  This  is  a  matter  of  negligence.  Without  the  neces- 
sary helps  no  teacher  can  do  the  most  effective  work  and  the  pupil 
suffers  in  consequence.  Merchants  have  a  custom  of  taking  an  in- 
ventory of  stock  on  hand  once  each  year  in  order  that  undesirable 
goods  may  be  brought  out  and  quickly  disposed  of  and  their  store 
shelves  replenished  with  seasonable  wares.  Such  an  annual  in- 
spection would  be  valuable  in  every  school  district.  In  too  many 
instances  there  is  a  lack  of  good  business  methods  in  promptly  pro- 
curing and  properly  preserving  necessary  school  apparatus. 

Flag  Kaisings. 

A  few  years  ago  a  movement  to  place  the  national  colors  over  our 
school  houses  was  inaugurated.     Tn  several  instances  the  directors 
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have  purchased  ilags  for  au  entire  district.  In  most  eases,  bow- 
ever,  money  has  been  raised  by  subscriptions  and  school  entertain- 
ments for  this  purpose.  A  large  majority  of  our  schools  are  now 
supplied  with  flags  and  we  believe  that  their  influence  in  teaching 
the  boys  and  girls  lessons  in  patriotism  has  been  very  beneficial. 
This  good  work  should  continue  until  the  stars  and  stripes  float 
over  every  school  house  in  this  county. 

Historical. 

'  The  following  table  shows,  in  a  general  way,  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  public  schools  of  this  county  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  report  for  the  year  LS54,  the  year  of  the  adoption 
of  our  present  school  law,  is  given  for  comparison. 
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An  accurate  and  complete  history  of  educational  work  in  Sulli- 
van county  from  the  efforts  first  put  forth  by  the  earlienst  settlers 
down  to  the  year  1876,  was  prepared  by  former  County  Superin- 
tendent Edwin  A.  Strong  and  published  in  the  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1877. 
This  supplement  to  that  record  will  of  necessity  be  brief.  This 
county  has  profited,  in  common  with  every  county  in  the  State,  by 
22—6—1900 
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every  advance  movement  in  the  development  of  the  school  system 
and  by  the  excellent  school  legislation  that  has  characterized  the 
time  embraced  in  this  record.  Progress  along  all  lines  of  school 
work  has  been  made.  The  advancement  has  not  been  rapid  but 
it  has  been  uniform  and  constant  and  has  been  the  result  of  untiring 
effort  upon  the  part  of  earnest  teachers,  conscientious  directors 
and  public  spirited  citizens. 

Schools  and  School  Terms. 

Keference  to  the  statistical  table  shows  that  since  1876  the  nuih- 
ber  of  schools  has  increased  from  sixty-one  (Gl)  to  ninety- three  (93). 
This  increase  has  been  the  result  of  the  natural  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  county.  The  number  of  pupils  shows  a  correspond- 
ing increase.  In  1876  the  total  enrollment  was  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  seventy  (1,870),  while  the  report  for  the  year  just  closed 
shows  an  attendance  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  forty-nine  (2,949). 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  evidences  of  progress  is  to  be  found 
in  the  increase  in  the  average  number  of  months  taught.  In  1876 
it  was  5.20,  in  1900,  7.22,  This  gain  of  over  two  full  months  of 
school  means  much  in  the  educational  development  of  the  county. 

Sullivan   County   Teachers'   Association. 

In  1878  the  Sullivan  County  Teachers'  Association  was  organized. 
Three  meetings  were  held  annually  until  1891,  when  it  was  deemed 
best  to  unite  the  association  with  the  district  local  institutes  and 
such  action  was  accordingly  taken.  These  organizations  have  done 
excellent  service  in  advancing  public  sentiment  along  educational 
lines. 

Continuous  School  Terms. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  reforms  instituted  during  the  time  em- 
braced in  this  record  is  the  change  from  divided  to  continuous 
terms.  The  divided  term  existed  in  a  few  districts  until  its  general 
discontinuance  in  1893.  The  constant  change  of  teachers  and  the 
loss  of  time  resulting  therefrom  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  advance- 
ment. 

Changes  in  Districts. 

Only  three  changes  in  districts  have  occurred  since  1876.  North 
Mountain  (independent)  district  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  district 
for  Sullivan  county  in  1877.  After  that  date  the  reports  for  that 
district  will  be  found  as  a  part  of  the  record  of  Lycoming  county. 

In  1880  Forksville  was  granted  a  borough  charter  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  became  a  separate  school  district. 
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In  1898  Eagles  Mere,  formerly  a  part  of  Shrewsbury  township, 
became  a  borough  and  now  constitutes  a  separate  school  district. 

Graded  Schools. 

In  187G  there  was  but  one  graded  school  in  the  county.  This 
was  the  school  in  Dushore  borough  and  consisted  of  two  grades. 
Since  that  time  the  number  has  increased  to  ten.  In  nearly  all 
the  graded  schools  excellent  courses  of  study  have  been  adopted 
and  the  work  is  being  systematically  done.  Classes  have  been 
regularly  graduated  from  the  graded  school  at  Forksvills  since  188S, 
from  Dushore  since  181)8,  and  from  Lopez  since  1899.  The  graded 
schools  have  done  an  excellent  work  in  preparing  teachers  for  the 
district  schools. 

School  Furniture. 

The  period  embraced  in  this  report  has  witnessed  many  improve- 
ments in  the  furniture  found  in  our  school  houses.  In  187G  not 
more  than  one-half  of  our  school  rooms  were  supplied  with  patent 
seats  and  desks  and  very  few  of  them  had  recitation  seats.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  only  three  rooms  in  the  entire  county  without 
patent  furniture.  Slate  blackboard  is  now  used  in  fully  one-half 
our  rooms  and  in  a  few  years  no  other  kind  will  be  found. 

Libraries. 

The  library  movement,  instituted  during  this  period,  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  evidences  of  our  educational  progress.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years  many  of  our  schools  have  been  supplied 
with  choice  literature  and  every  year  witnesses  increased  interest 
in  this  direction. 

Free  Text-Books. 

No  law  of  recent  enactement  has  done  more  to  improve  school 
conditions  in  this  county  than  the  law  providing  for  furnishing  all 
books  and  supplies  to  the  pupils  free  of  charge.  By  this  law  we  have 
secured  sufficient  books  for  all  the  schools  and  teachers  are  no  longer 
hindered  in  their  work  by  a  lack  of  uniformity. 

The  Outlook. 

The  outlook  for  school  interests  in  this  county  is  encouraging 
The  county  has  reached  that  point  in  its  development  where  the 
people  are  demanding  good  schools  and  with  our  present  prosperous 
conditions  we  can  afford  to  have  them.  May  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century  witness  the  same  progress  in  educational  work  that  has  been 
made  in  the  last. 
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The  work  of  another  year  has  been  recorded,  the  results  of  that 
work  only  the  fleeting  years  as  they  pass  will  reveal,  judging  from 
our  human  standpoint  the  year  just  past  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
successful,  only  a  few  failures  and  they  more  the  result  of  outside 
influences  than  from  any  lack  of  real  ability.  It  ofttimes  happens 
that  successful  teachers  fail  to  sustain  their  professional  reputa- 
tion in  the  face  of  obstacles  over  which  they  have  no  control.  Tact 
often  enters  as  much  into  the  equipment  of  a  teacher,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  school  as  any  other  qualilication. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  good 
schools  is  growing,  in  many  places  they  are  not  content  with  good 
schools,  they  want  and  demand  the  best  schools.  There  is  in  course 
of  construction  three  graded  schools  in  the  county  which  will  be 
opened  for  the  first  time  in  September.  One  at  Jackson  in  Jackson 
township,  one  at  Herrick  Center  in  Herrick  township,  and  one  at 
Lake  Side  in  New  Milford  township.  Several  district  schools  will 
be  closed  and  the  pupils  transported  to  these  central  graded  schools. 

County  Institutes. 

The  thirty-second  annual  county  institute  was  held  in  Montrose 
during  week  of  October  16th,  and  was  among  the  best  ever  held  in 
the  county. 

The  enrollment  was  320,  the  largest  number  of  teachers  ever  en- 
rolled at  any  of  our  institutes. 

Among  the  instructors  were  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaeffer.  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.;  Dr.  Byron  W.  King,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Dr.  Sherman  Davis, 
of  Bloomiugton,  Ind.;  Dr.  E.  L.  Kemp,  of  East  Stroudsbnrg.  Pa.: 
Dr.  Andrew  Thos.  Smith,  of  Mansfield,  Pa.;  Prof.  D.  S.  Hartline,  of 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.;  Miss  Alice  Morse,  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  evening  attractions  were  as  follows: 

Monday  evening,  lecture  by  Dr.  P>yron  W.  King,  subject,  "Eyes 
that  See  Not  and  Ears  that  Hear  Not."  Tuesday,  lecture  by  Dr. 
S.  Parkes  Cadman.  subject,  "The  Puritan  in  England  and  America." 
Wednesday,  the  Blanche  Fredericia  Concert  Company.  Thursday, 
lecture  by  Dr.  Delmer  E.  Croft,  subject,  "The  Kingdom  Beautiful." 
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Directors'  Day. 

The  directors'  association  was  held  Thursday,  October  19th.  The 
forenoon  session  was  held  separate.  The  afternoon  session  was  held 
with  the  teachers  in  opera  house.  Several  papers  were  read  by 
directors.  Economy  in  School  Work,  by  Win.  Jennings,  of  New 
Milford  township;  Tp  to  the* Standard,  by  F.  A.  Davies,  of  Clifford 
township;  addresses  by  Drs.  King,  Davis.  Smith  and  Schaeffer. 
It  proved  to  be  the  Largest  and  most  enthusiastic  meeting  of  directors 
ever  held  in  the  county. 

It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  encouragement  that  we  note  the 
gradual  improvement  in  the  management  of  school  affairs.  It  is 
taking  on  more  of  a  business  spirit.  Directors  are  giving  more 
serious  consideration  to  things  which  concern  the  welfare  of  the 
children  and  are  much  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  their  teachers 
and  more  watchful  in  the  way  their  schools  are  conducted. 

County  Teachers'  Association. 

The  organization  of  teachers  has  added  material  strength  to  the 
school  work  of  the  county. 

The  organization  is  but  four  years  old;  it  has  passed  its  infancy 
without  serious  trouble  and  can  now  claim  recognition  as  among 
the  vigorous  associations  of  the  State. 

Two  meetings  are  held  each  year,  one  in  September,  called  the 
annual  meeting;  the  other  in  January.  The  attendance  is  always 
large,  a  good  representation  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  couuty. 

The  association  has  charge  of  the  publication  of  the  Susquehanna 
County  Educator,  a  monthly  magazine  published  for  the  teachers 
and  directors  of  the  county,  in  which  are  printed  many  of  the  best 
addresses  and  papers  at  the  association.  The  teachers  feel  a  pride 
in  presenting  as  good  papers  as  possible,  knowing  they  will  appear  in 
print  later  and  be  read  by  the  best  people  and  all  interested  in 
school  work. 

The  following  is  the  last  annual  meeting: 

Program  of  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  Susquehanna  County  Teach- 
ers' Association,  held  in  Brooklyn,  Pa.,  September  15-16,  1899. 

Friday  Evening. 
Lecture,  Supt.  Darwin  L.  Bardwell,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

Saturday,  9.30  A.  M. 

Devotional   exercises. 

Address  of  welcome,  Director  W.  E.  Bennett. 

Response,  John  Richards,  Great  Bend. 
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President's  address,  B.  W.  Pease,  Hallstead. 

Address,  Trof.  Bardwell. 

"Historical  Progress,"  E.  B.  Curtis,  Oakland. 

"What  does  a  Teacher  owe  to  a  Town  and  Society  in  which  he 
Lives?"     A.  C.  Paul,  Steven's  Point. 

The  Most  Beneficial  Part  of  County  Institute  to  the  Average 
Teacher,  E.  M.  Compton,  Gibson. 

Primary  Numbers,  Miss  Winifred  Gelatt,  Thompson. 

Value  of  Psychology  to  the  Teacher,  G.  G.  McNamara,  Uniondale. 

"Moral  Instruction  in  Schools,"  Miss  Susie  Storer,  Brandt. 

Business. 

Saturday,  1.30  P.  M. 

Benefit  Derived  from  Assigned  Classics,  E.  A.  Bensou,  New  Mil- 
ford. 

Value  of  the  School,  Miss  Vertie  Dix,  Oakland. 

"Vertical  Writing,"  Prof.  T.  J.  McConnon,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

"Mind  Development  in  School  To-day  in  Comparison  to  Twenty 
Years  Ago,"  C.  T.  Thorpe,  Forest  City. 

Relation  of  Teacher  to  Parents,  Cornelius  Manning,  South  Gibson. 

A  Trip  to  the  Grave  of  Washington  Irving,  Supt  Chas.  E.  Moxley, 
Hallstead. 
m  Music  in  Public  Schools,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Mooney,  Susquehanna. 

Over-pressure  in  Schools,  J.  H.  Morse,  Lakeside. 

Teachers's  Influence,  Director  H.  O.  Peck,  Brandt. 

"What  Shall  We  do  with  the  Really  Lazy  Pupil,"  Jas.  C.  Tucker, 
Thompson. 

"How  and  when  shall  We  begin  to  Teach  the  Subject  of  History?" 
M.  W.  Stephens,  Brooklyn. 

"Personality  of  the  Teacher,"  Miss  Ellen  Searle,  Montrose. 

"Characteristics  of  Successful  Teaching,"  Geo.  A.  Stearns,  Har- 
ford. 

"Curiosity  of  Children,"  Miss  Mary  A.  Graves,  Susquehanna. 

"The  Propriety  of  Teaching  Fractions  in  Detail  in  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Grades,"  R.  M.  Archibald,  Hopbottom. 

"Truancy — Its  Cause  and  Treatment,"  Fred.  More,  Hallstead. 

Program  of  meeting  held  in  Lanesboro,  January  28-29,  1900: 

Friday  Evening. 
Lecture,  "Gettysburg,"  Rev.  Dr.  O.  L.  Severson,  Pittston,  Pa. 

Saturday,  9.30  A.M. 

Devotional  exercises,  Rev.  YV.  L.  Freund. 
Address  of  Welcome,  Rev.  G.  E.  Van-Woert. 
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Response,  (J.  A.  Stearns,  Ilarford.  % 

Beading,  M.  L.  Allyn,  Bpringville. 

"The  Teachers'  Standard,"  R.  M.  Archibald,  Hopbottom. 
"The  Relation  of  the  Primary  to  (he  Higher  Grades,"  Miss  Maud 
Waldie. 

"Some  Temptations,"  E.  A.  lii-nson,  New  Milford. 
"Historical  Stories,"  Rev.  Dr.  O.  L.  Severson. 
Paper,  Jas.  Tucker,  Thompson. 
Business. 

1.30  P.  M. 

"The  End  of  Education,"  C.  W.  Michael,  South  Gibson. 
Civil  Government,  B.  W.  Pease,  Hallstead. 
History,  Bromley  Smith,  A.  M.,  Keystone  Academy. 
"Side  Lights,"  E.  S.  P.  Hine,  Brooklyn. 
"How  do  we  do  our  Mathematics?"'  B.  E.  James,  Montrose. 
"The  Teacher's  Influence,"  Miss  Grace  Harding. 
"The  Value  of  Literature,"  E.  B.  Curtis,  Oakland. 
"All  Prevailing  Love,"  Rev.  Dr.  N.  S.  Sage. 
Discussion,  if  needed: 

How  much  Grammar  should  we  teach? 

What  should  constitute  the  Ninth  Grade  work? 

Examinations  or  not? 

Are  our  Grades  too  high  for  the  Schools? 

How  to  improve  the  Educator. 

"Beyond  the  Lessons,"  Edith  Shaw  Jones. 

Salary  of  .Teachers. 

The  salary  of  teachers  has  become  a  question  of  more  than  passing 
mention  in  this  county. 

Many  of  our  best  teachers  are  leaving  the  profession  or  seeking 
employment  where  they  can  secure  better  pay  for  services  rendered. 

We  cannot  blame  them  for  this,  yet  when  a  large  per  cent,  of  the 
best  teachers  of  any  county  leave  the  profession  or  county  for  reason 
of  poor  remuneration,  which  necessitates  the  training  of  inexperi- 
enced teachers,  it  puts  our  educational  matters  in  a  bad  way.  "Raise 
the  Standard,"  has  been  the  demand,  but  the  results  are  not  en 
couraging,  for  instead  of  raise  the  standard  and  improve  the  school 
it  has  been  raise  the  standard  and  lose  the  teacher.  It  is  a  fact 
that  enough  of  first  class  teachers  have  gone  from  Susquehanna 
county  during  the  past  ten  years  to  equip  every  school  room  with  a 
good  teacher.  Wages  must  be  raised  with  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship. Where  a  teacher  is  doing  good  work  they  should  be  retained 
and  a  proper  reward  offered  in  the  way  of  better  wages. 

A  good  teacher  is  cheap  at  any  price.     We  should  all  be  anxious 
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to  retain  our  best  teachers  but  cannot  expect  to  do  so  unless  we  pay 
as  good  wages  as  is  paid  for  same  class  of  teachers  elsewhere. 

Professional  Reading. 

A  systematic  course  in  professional  reading  was  introduced  in 
the  county  three  years  ago,  with  splendid  results.  Last  year  Page's 
Theory  and  Practice  was  recommended  at  county  institute.  The 
amount  to  read  each  month  is  outlined  in  County  Educator,  followed 
by  queries  on  month's  reading.  In  that  way  the  teachers  and 
following  an  outline,  doing  the  same  work  in  all  parts  of  the  county 
at  the  same  time.  Questions  in  Theory  and  Practice  in  examination 
for  provisional  certificates  are  based  upon  the  work  the  teachers 
do.  Many  teachers  go  even  beyond  the  required  reading  and  take 
up  other  educational  works.  Many  take  several  educational  papers. 
Some  have  been  to  considerable  expense  in  attending  summer  schools, 
where  they  have  taken  up  the  study  of  methods.  The  teachers  who 
go  beyond  what  is  required  do  so  for  the  love  of  the  work,  and 
with  a  desire  to  excell  in  their  work.  They  are  among  the  best 
teachers  and  the  directors  are  not  slow  to  recognize  them  as  such. 

Course  in  Literature. 

A  course  in  reading  for  teachers  and  advanced  pupils  was  ar- 
ranged last  year  and  conducted  throughout  the  year  with  good 
results.     So  much  so  that  the  move  will  become  a  permanent  one. 

"What  is  put  into  the  first  of  life  is  put  into  the  whole  of  life,"  is 
no  where  more  applicable  than  in  the  selection  of  good  literature 
for  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  Likes  and  dislikes  formed  in  early 
life  cling  to  the  individual,  influence  his  action  and  mould  his  char- 
acter. The  mind,  like  the  body,  grows  and  develops  on  what  it 
feeds.  There  is  almost  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  good  literature 
to  be  had  almost  for  the  asking,  yet  within  the  reach  of  so  much 
that  is  good,  many  are  reading  books,  if  not  positively  hurtful,  are 
perverting  their  taste  for  something  better,  and  retard  their  intel- 
lectual growth. 

It  is  possible  for  a  book  to  do  as  much  harm  as  a  bad  companion 
and  the  reverse  is  equally  true.  Then  we  should  choose  well  our 
books.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  work  for  our  teachers  to  do  along 
the  line  of  interesting  their  pupils  in  the  selection  and  reading  of 
good  literature.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  principals  of  the  county 
were  consulted  with  the  result  that  the  following  list  of  classics 
were  recommended  for  a  year's  course  of  reading  in  both  graded 
and  ungraded  schools: 

September. — "Deserted  Village,"  Goldsmith. 

October. — "Thanatopsis  and  other  poems,"  Bryant. 
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November.— "The  Great  Stone  Face,"  Bawthorne. 

I  December. — "Evangeline,"  Longfellow. 

January. — "Snow  Bound,"  Whittier. 

February. — "Merchant  of  Venice,"  Shakespeare. 

March. — "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  Irving. 

April. — "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  Lowell. 

May. — "Enoch  Arden,"  Tennyson. 

The  above  reading  was  to  be:  First,  the  basis  of  examination  in 
reading  for  pupils  in  the  graded  and  ungraded  schools.  Second,  the 
basis  of  examination  in  reading  for  provisional  certificates.  The 
Educator  was  the  medium  through  which  the  teacher  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  outlines  each  month.  It  was  not  expected  that 
teachers  will  supply  the  pupils — that  properly  belongs  to  the  direc- 
tors.    Only  advanced  pupils  were  expected  to  pursue  the  reading. 

The  following  classics  are  suggested  as  basis  of  the  reading  course 
this  year,  beginning  with  September: 

September. — Evangeline,  by  Longfellow. 

October. — The  Traveler,  by  Goldsmith. 

November. — Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation,  by  Burke. 

December. — Julius  Caesar,  Shakespeare. 

January. — In  Memoriam,  Tennyson. 

February. — The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Cooper. 

March. — The  Raven,  and  other  poems.  Poe. 

April. — Grandmother's  Stories  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  other  poems, 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  success  of  the  reading  course  last  year  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  it  will  prove  even  more  successful  next  year.  Teachers  should 
secure  the  above  classics  early,  and  be  ready  to  commence  the 
year's  work  in  September. 

Last  year's  work  will  be  considered  as  the  first  year's  work  in 
Reading  and  Literature.  The  present  year's  work  will  be  known 
as  the  second  year's  work,  to  be  followed  by  another,  which  will  be 
called  the  third  year's  work.  In  this  way  the  teachers  and  pupils 
will  have  a  three  years'  graded  course  in  reading  and  literature  of 
the  best  of  English  and  American  authors,  and  if  carefully  pursued 
a  better  knowledge  of  classic  literature  than  many  a  college  graduate. 

The  expense  is  small,  the  benefit  to  be  derived  is  great — too  great 
to  neglect.  Every  teacher  should  get  in  line  in  this  work;  offer 
no  excuse  next  year  that  you  have  not  read  the  course  and  so  far  as 
possible  teach  it  in  your  reading  classes. 

In  many  places  directors  will  supply  the  necessary  number  of 
classics  for  use  in  school.  We  urged  all  to  do  so  and  believe  all 
will  when  they  realize  its  great  educational  value  in  school  work. 
Good  literature  is  cheaper  than  dime  novels,  a  taste  for  good  reading 
early  cultivated  in  a  boy's  mind  may  save  him  from  many  tempta- 
tions and  help  to  develop  a  good  and  useful  citizen. 
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Certificates. 

The  granting  of  certificates  is  a  responsible  trust,  the  most  respon- 
sible duty  delegated  to  any  other  county  official  save  that  of  judge. 
The  superintendent  can  share  the  responsibility  with  no  one,  he 
alone  must  act,  and  in  the  true  and  honest  performance  of  his  task 
he  is  often  unjustly  criticised  when  he  excludes  incompetent  teachers 
from  the  profession.  It  is  difficult  at  times  to  convince  disappointed 
candidates  that  they  lack  the  necessary  qualifications  which  fit 
them  for  the  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  them  as  a  teacher,  but 
the  conscientious  superintendent  must  meet  them  with  firmness, 
always  willing  to  listen  with  kindness  to  their  grievance,  yet  ready 
to  act,  keeping  in  view  the  good  of  the  schools  rather  than  the 
personal  interest  of  any  individual.  Allow  me  to  say  that  as  a  class 
our  corps  of  teachers  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  county 
in  the  State.  A  large  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  have  made  extra 
efforts  to  improve,  and  as  a  result  many  of  the  more  progressive 
hold  professionals,  granted  upon  examination,  while  several  are 
possessors  of  permanent  certificates. 

Comparisons. 

The  Department  wishes  a  comparative  statement  of  the  growth 
of  our  schools  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  I  am  unable  to 
find  data  of  1875,  but  can  make  a  report  of  the  schools  of  1865, 
thirty-five  years  ago.  Mr.  E.  A.  Weston  was  superintendent  at  the 
time,  now  an  honored  resident  of  Brooktyn,  Pa. 

18G5.  1900, 

Number  of  schools, 2G9  320 

Average  number  male  pupils,    5,316  4,377 

Average  number  female  pupils,   4,772  4,253 

Average  number  attending  school,   6,627  5,974 

Number  of  male  teachers,  52  67 

Number  of  female  teachers,   332  353 

Average  salaries  paid  male  teachers,  |30  79        $10  00 

Average  salaries  paid  female  teachers,  20  47  25  00 

Average  cost  of  teaching  each  pupil  per  month,  64  1  40 

Number  of  mills  levied  for  school  purposes,  .  .  .  Oltj  08.98 

Number  of  mills  levied  for  building  purposes,  5.96       04.93 

From  State  appropriation, 3,331  OS    49,736  77 

From  local  taxation,  etc., 24,603  5S    54,529  90 

Average  length  of  term, 6.07  7.10 

Average  length  required, 5  7 


Note. — As  several  district  reports  have  not  been  received  at  this 
date,  it  was  necessary  to  estimate  a  part  of  the  above  from  report 
of  1899,  but  it  is  in  essentials  correct. 
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In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  extend  my  thanks  to  directors,  citizens, 
teachers  and  representatives  of  the  press  of  the  county  for  their 
constant  and  cordial  support  of  this  educational  work. 

To  the  Department  I  owe  much  for  their  constant  support  and 
advice,  which  I  fully  appreciate  and  extend  to  them  my  thanks 
also. 


TIOGA  COUNTY— W.  R.  Longstreet. 


In  order  to  be  in  line  with  the  reports  of  county  superintendents1 
in  general,  I  might  be  expected  to  report  great  progress  in  all  edu- 
cational lines.  One  would  naturally  conclude  by  reading  the  reports 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  average  county  superintend- 
ent of  this  State,  that  we  are,  in  an  educational  sense,  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  millenium,  but  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  facts  are 
quite  the  contrary.  For  this  county  I  cannot  report  a  remarkable 
growth  the  past  year,  but  believe  that  all  educational  interests  are 
in  a  good,  healthy  condition.  The  educational  meetings  have  been 
well  attended,  the  great  body  of  teachers  showed  deep  interest  in 
their  work,  and  a  favorable  sentiment,  with  few  exceptions-,  pre- 
vailed among  school  officers  and  patrons.  A  few  boards  losing  sight 
of  their  real  duty  and  the  first  purpose  of  the  school,  lowered  their 
wages  proportionately  to  the  cut  in  the  State  appropriation  for 
schools.  I  am  pleased  to  state,  however,  they  now  see  the  error 
of  their  ways  and  will  restore  their  wages  to  former  figures.  Some 
five  other  boards  have  already  raised  their  wrages  for  the  coming 
year.  The  townships  of  Deerfield  and  Richmond  have  made  the 
greatest  increase,  and  deserve  special  mention  for  so  doing.  It 
is  a  good  sign.  Four  school  houses  were  built  the  past  year.  Two 
graded  schools  were  re-seated  with  modern  seats.  Tioga  township 
built  a  graded  school  building  of  three  rooms.  So  another  town- 
ship has  another  graded  school. 

The  annual  institute  convened  in  Wellsboro,  October  28,  1S99. 
Only  thirteen  teachers  failed  to  enroll.  A  part  of  those  absent  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  superintendent  explaining  their  absence,  which  was 
indeed  gratifying  to  the  superintendent.  The  total  enrollment  was 
458.  East  session  was  well  attended  by  citizens  of  the  town  and 
considerable  interest  was  manifested.  The  scheme  of  assigning  reg- 
ular seats  to  teachers  was  used.  I  am  sure  it  resulted  in  great  profit 
to  the  teachers.     While  at  the  time  it  seemed  a  little  severe  to  limit 
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their  privileges  in  this  respect,  it  was  done  for  the  good  of  all,  and 
I  am  sure  was  appreciated  by  the  great  body  of  earnest  workers. 
The  instructors  were  as  follows:  Dr.  Andrew  Thomas  Smith,  of 
Mansfield  State  Normal  School;  Dr.  E.  B.  Bryan,  of  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Dr.  J.  C.  Hartzler,  of  Newark,  Ohio;  Prof.  (i.  W.  Twitmyer,  of  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.;  Prof.  C.  M.  Parker,  Binghampton,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Jenks  and  Miss  Mollie  T.  Weston,  of  the 
Mansfield  State  Normal  School,  and  Miss  Jenette  Clark,  of  Wells- 
boro,  Pa.  The  instruction  given  was  exceedingly  practical,  and 
the  interest  was  excellent  at  every  session. 

The  directors'  association  held  sessions  both  morning  and  after- 
noon on  Thursday  of  institute  week.  The  officers  had  labored  assid- 
uously to  furnish  an  excellent  program,  and  they  accomplished  their 
purpose.  While  there  were  a  goodly  number  present,  the  attend- 
ance was  considerably  less  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  It  would 
do  the  schools  of  this  county  good  if  every  director  in  the  county 
attended  these  annual  meetings.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  truth,  that  every 
man  accepting  an  oftice  at  the  hands  of  the  people  should  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  make  himself  efficient  in  that  oftice. 

There  were  fourteen  local  institutes  and  two  sessions  of  the  Tioga 
County  Teachers'  Association  held  during  the  year. 

These  meetings  were  generaally  well  attended  by  both  teachers  and 
patrons.  At  the  local  institute  held  at  Liberty,  comprising  both 
Liberty  borough  and  Liberty  township,  every  teacher  answered  at 
roll-call.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  institute  held  in  Mansfield, 
comprising  Mansfield  and  Richmond  school  districts.  At  the  insti- 
tute held  at  Morris  Run  every  teacher  but  two  was  present.  This 
institute  district  comprises  Hamilton  and  Bloss  townships  and  Bloss- 
burg  and  Fall  Brook  boroughs,  and  employs  thirty-five  teachers. 
The  institute  at  Charleston  deserves  special  mention  as  a  most  en- 
thusiastic gathering.  Other  districts  did  well,  and  I  trust  will  be 
subjects  of  special  mention  in  a  later  report. 

Several  districts  have  added  to  their  libraries  during  the  year. 
Blossburg,  Mansfield  and  Roseville  each  gave  an  entertainment  for 
that  purpose,  and  a  considerable  sum  was  netted  in  each  case. 

The  care  of  school  grounds  and  surroundings  in  rural  districts  is, 
I  regret  to  say,  quited  generally  neglected.  The  exceptions  are  too 
few.  Among  the  latter  I  would  especially  mention  Elk  township. 
The  houses  and  grounds  of  this  township  are  a  model  of  neatness. 
I  feel  that  this  compliment  is  well  deserved  by  Elk.  It.  also,  pays 
the  highest  wages  of  any  rural  district  in  the  county.  If  this  sparsely 
settled  and  mountainous  district  can  afford  school  houses  well 
painted,  both  inside  and  out,  nicely  papered,  supplied  with  conveni- 
ent and  good  furniture,  well  kept  out  buildings  and  attractive 
grounds,  why  can't  her  more  wealthy  neighbors  do  the  same?     Manj 
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directors  and  patrons  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  surroundings 
<>f  the  child  arc  strong  educational  elements,  that  the  child  who 
spends  seven  and  eight  months  a  year  in  a  school  house  for,  say 
eight  years,  spends  a  considerable  part  and  the  most  vital  period  of 
his  life,  and  should  have  at  least  respectable  surroundings.  In  many 
(lisiricts  the  outhouses  are  sadly  neglected.  They  are  a  menace  to 
the  morals  of  the  children.  I  find  it  true  that  districts  paying  the 
lowest  wages  usually  have  the  poorest  houses,  poorest  furniture, 
neglected  outbuildings,  and  the  most  offensive  surroundings,  and, 
as  a  natural  result,  many  inexperienced  or  indifferent  teachers. 

I  have  examined  some  three  hundred  fifty-one  applicants,  and 
issued  two  hundred  one  certificates.  While  I  have  rejected  no  more 
than  last  year,  I  believe  the  applicants  were,  on  an  average,  better 
qualified.  I  have  given  some  twenty  certificates  less  than  last  year. 
While  I  believe  the  standard  of  teachers  in  this  county  has  not  been 
lowr  in  the  past,  still,  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  wThen 
this  standard  should  be  raised,  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  do.  Teach- 
ers should  improve  or  leave  the  profession.  Those  intending  to 
teach  should  thoroughly  qualify. 

The  compulsory  law  has  in  many  districts  been  faithfully  carried 
out;  others  have  given  it  a  half-hearted  observance,  while  others, 
1  regret  to  confess,  have  apparently  ignored  it.  I  trust  the  coming 
year  will  see  an  improvement  in  this  particular. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  1  feel  that  Tioga  county 
has  many  earnest  workers  among  its  teachers,  and  among  its  di- 
rectors. It  is  to  the  indifferent  that  I  wish  to  address  my  remarks. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  who  have  contributed  in  any 
way  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  county. 


UNION  COUNTY— D.  P.  Stapleton. 


No  year  has  been  more  fruitful  nor  more  pleasant  than  the  one 
just  closed.  Harmony  and  co  operation  have  prevailed  in  every  part 
of  the  county  and  in  every  way  gave  a  helping  hand  and  uplifting 
influence  to  further  the  ends  of  good  public  schools. 

The  antagonism  of  years  ago  to  our  public  schools  is  unknown 
to-day.  The  march  of  progress  and  the  advance  of  civilization  have 
shown  that  the  public  schools  are  the  people's  schools  and  should 
be  made  so  efficient  and  serviceable  that  a  poor  school  cannot  exist. 
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Township  Institutes. 

A  number  of  townships  have  organized  local  institutes  or  educa- 
tional meetings,  in  which  the  teacher  is  the  main  factor  aided  by 
the  directors  and  the  educational  peoplo  of  the  community.  Great 
educational  sentiment  has  been  aroused  and  latent  energies  hitherto 
unknown  have  given  great  impetus  to  school  work  in  the  community. 

The  County  Teachers'  Association. 

One  of  the  educational  forces  of  Union  county  is  the  county  teach- 
ers's  association.  Two-thirds  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  mem- 
bers and  take  part  in  the  study  of  advanced  methods  in  Psychology 
and  educational  principles.  The  most  active,  ambitious  and  best 
teachers  recognize  in  the  county  association  a  means  of  comparing 
educational  theories  and  advancing  in  educational  purposes. 

County  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  county  institute,  held  on  the  week  of  January  1st,  was  one 
of  the  most  profitable  ever  held  in  Union  county. 

Every  teacher  was  enrolled.  Among  the  instructors  were  Dr. 
C.  H.  Albert,  of  Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School;  Prof.  W.  P. 
Winter,  of  Central  Pennsylvania  College;  Dr.  J.  C.  Hartzler,  of  Ohio; 
Prof.  L.  F.  Lybarger,  of  Philadelphia;  Prof.  A.  B.  Stuart,  of  Buck 
nell  University;  Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  Deputy  State  Superintendent. 

Papers  and  Discussions. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Schrader,  "Attention."  Discussion,  Prof.  B.  R.  John- 
son. J.  B.  Wetzel,  "A  Plea  for  the  Dullard."  C.  W.  Ernest,  "The 
Teacher."  Discussion,  S.  B.  Hoffman.  Miss  Verdie  Confer,  "The 
Teacher's  Responsibility."  Miss  Kate  I.  McLaughlin,  "The  Study 
of  the  English  Language  in  the  Public  Schools."  Miss  Sadie  Nogle. 
"Number  Work."  D.  E.  Arbogast,  "Reading."  Miss  Nannie  E. 
Haupt,  "Literature." 

Evening  Lectures  and  Entertainments. 

Monday  evening,  Dr.  J.  C.  Hartzler,  "The  Growth  of  the  American 
Republic."  Tuesday  evening,  Rev.  Stanley  L.  Krebs,  "The  Hidden 
Hand."  Wednesday  evening,  The  C.  M.  Parker  Concert  Company. 
Thursday  evening,  Entertainment  by  Dr.  Byron  W.  King. 

Directors'  Session. 

Two-thirds  of  the  directors  were  present  at  the  directors'  session. 
which  was  held  in  the  modern  high  school  building  of  Lewisbnrg. 
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The  convention  was  called  to  order  and  addressed  by  Prof.  A.  M. 
Wonder,  of  Central  Pennsylvania  College.  The  convention  was  also 
addressed  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Hartzler,  of  Ohio,  Supt.  C.  L.  Gramley,  of 
Centre  county,  and  the  county  superintendent  of  Union  county. 
Delegates  to  the  State  Directors'  Association  were  elected.  Prof. 
A.  M.  Wonder,  of  New  Berlin,  and  Emanuel  Hoffman,  of  Mifflin- 
burg,  were  re-elected  respectively  president  and  vice  president. 

The  manner  in  which  county  institutes  are  conducted  to-day  shows 
a  marked  difference  from  twenty-five  years  ago.  Instead  of  the 
continuous  grind  in  technical  grammar  and  the  common  branches, 
(eat  hers  are  now  instructed  in  methods  and  principles  as  they  are 
related  to  the  psychological  child.  The  institute  is  no  longer  used 
as  a*n  academic  school  but  a  professional  school,  taking  in  the  whole 
educational  range  of  culture  and  learning.  Instead  of  the  teacher 
studying  books  he  now  studies  the  child.  Instead  of  instructing  the 
child  as  a  member  of  a  family  only  he  now  instructs  the  child  ds  a 
member  for  the  community  and  the  hope  of  the  nation.  Citizenship 
and  the  social  state  for  which  the  being  is  created  is  more  largely 
considered.  The  number  professional  standing  of  instructors  and 
lecturers  has  correspondingly  advanced 

Teachers  and  Comparative  Statistics. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  steady  growth  of  teachers  in  mental 
and  disciplinary  growth,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  applying  educa- 
tional principles  in  the  school  room.  Not  a  failure  in  school  work 
occurred  in  the  county  this  year,  although  not  all  were  on  the  same 
plane  of  progress. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  schools  is  seen  in  a  comparison  with  the 
report  of  1876,  when  there  were  87  schools,  now  there  are  103.  The 
average  number  of  months  taught  was  6.19,  now  it  is  7.23.  Then 
the  per  cent,  of  attendance  was  78,  now  it  is  85.  The  cost  per  month 
has  increased  from  77  cents  to  $1.23.  The  average  number  of  mills 
levied  for  school  purposes  has  decreased  from  3.7  mills  to  2.23  mills. 
For  building  purposes  from  3.33  mills  to  .016  mills. 

The  era  of  building  country  school  houses  has  largely  passed  until 
the  central  high  school  is  established.  Attention  is  being  given  to 
the  improvement  of  the  school  houses  already  built.  The  State  ap- 
propriation has  increased  from  $3,782.72  to  $17,338.88. 

Now  White  Deer,  New  Berlin,  Limestone,  Union  Independent, 
Hartley  and  Gregg  districts  receive  more  moneys  from  the  State  than 
they  collect  from  taxation. 

Fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  males.  Forty-two  per  cent, 
are  females.  Eight  per  cent,  have  never  taught  before,  while  sixty- 
eight  per  cent,  have  taught  five  or  more  years. 

Of  the  4.119  pupils  there  is  now  a  daily  average  of  85  per  cent. 
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School  Houses. 

Two  school  houses  have  been  built  this  year,  one  in  Kelly  town- 
ship, in  place  of  one  recently  burned,  and  one  house  for  a  graded 
school  in  Lewis  township.  The  school  houses  of  Union  county  are 
in  good  condition,  but  nearly  all  lack  the  most  approved  methods 
of  heating  and  ventilating.  Many  buildings  are  being  adorned  with 
porches  and  belfries. 

Apparatus. 

The  school  buildings  are  reasonably  well  supplied  with  apparatus, 
especially  for  the  teaching  of  Geography,  Physiology  and  Reading. 

There  is  room  in  some  districts  for  improved  maps  and  charts. 

Lewisburg,  Union,  Independent,  New  Berlin,  Kelly  and  Wfiite 
Deer  districts  are  well  supplied  with  the  latest  improved  maps.  Very 
little  unnecessary  apparatus  is  found  in  our  school  rooms. 

Decorations. 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  way  of  school  house 
adornment.  Teachers  are  using  such  material  that  will  beautify 
and  yet  be  of  service  in  the  instruction  and  elevation  of  the  school. 
Many  school  rooms  have  most  beautiful  and  elevating  surroundings. 

School  Grounds. 

More  attention  is  being  given  to  school  house  surroundings,  yet 
there  is  room  in  many  townships  for  greater  action  in  this  matter. 

The  drainage  of  the  school  grounds  should  be  a  matter  of  the 
director's  attention.  Low  places  should  be  filled,  the  ash  walk  im- 
proved, the  approaches  to  the  outbuildings  guarded  and  improved. 
Too  little  care  is  being  bestowed  upon  the  school  house  surroundings 
during  the  vacation  period.  Cattle  are  frequently  allowed  to  de- 
stroy trees  planted  and  cared  for  by  pupils  during  the  school  term. 
This  should  not  be.  The  force  of  Arbor  Day  and  the  culture  that 
comes  from  the  care  of  plants  and  trees  should  not  be  neutralized 
by  neglect. 

Colleges. 

Central  Pennsvania  College  has  completed  a  very  successful  year. 
Students  completed  courses  of  study  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
college  and  have  gone  forth  to  better  the  conditions  of  society.  The 
beautiful  location  of  the  college,  in  a  narrow  but  fertile  valley. 
through  which  flows  the  beautiful  Perm's  creek,  is  within  the  bor- 
ough limits  of  historic  New  P>erlin,  once  the  county  seat  of  Union 
and  Snyder  counties.  It  has  attracted  many  young  men  and  women 
to  its  walls  who  have  since  become  the  pillars  of  advanced  civiliza 
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tion.     For  many  years  Central   Pennsylvania  College  supplied  the 
larger  number  of  teachers  for  the  schools  of  Union  county. 

Each  year  many  of  her  graduates  enter  the  ministry  to  spread 
the  blessed  light.  The  college  has  recently  been  remodeled,  and 
since  the  establishment  of  its  several  courses  leading  to  degrees, 
it  has  met  with  marked  success  under  the  direction  of  its  honored 
president,  Prof.  Aaron  E.  Gobble,  D.  D.  An  endowment  fund  of 
$100,000  is  now  being  raised  to  place  the  college  on  a  better  basis. 

Bucknell  University  has  become  one  of  the  leading  colleges  of 
our  land.  It  has  made  rapid  progress,  and  within  recent  years  has 
surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Since  the  change  of 
name  from  Lewisburg  University  to  Bucknell  University,  aided  by 
the  magnificent  gift  of  William  Bucknell,  the  college  has  grown 
in  number  of  courses  offered  as  well  as  in  number  of  buildings.  Buck- 
nell offers  four  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees  in  art,  philosophy 
and  in  science. 

The  president's  house,  Bucknell  Hall,  Bucknell  Cottage,  the  Insti- 
tute, East  Hall,  Academy,  Laboratory,  Gymnasium,  Observatory, 
College  and  West  Hall,  now  ready  to  be  occupied,  are  among  the 
number  of  buildings  connected  with  the  University.  A  central  heat- 
ing plant  is  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  Female  Institute  pre- 
sents three  courses  of  study,  literary,  scientific  and  classical.  The 
School  of  Music  has  full  courses,  both  in  vocal  and  intrumental 
music.  The  Academy  is  designed  to  fit  young  men  for  college  and 
for  business. 

Each  of  the  departments  is  filled  with  students.  The  University 
has  productive  funds  of  about  $500,000.  These  various  departments 
are  all  under  the  efficient  management  of  the  president,  John  Howard 
Harris,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  More  graduates  of  the  schools  are  entering 
into  the  work  of  teaching  than  formerly,  and  thus  elevating  the  pro- 
fession. 

Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

The  advance  of  our  educational  system  is  marked  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  numerous  grammar  schools  in  the  county.  These  gram- 
mar schools  cover  the  ground  of  the  high  school  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Beyond  the  common  branches  in  the  course  is  Civil  Govern- 
ment, Physical  Geography,  Algebra,  Book-Keeping,  Literature,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  and  General  History.  Each  year  classes  are  grad- 
uated from  these  schools,  many  of  whom  enter  the  high  schools  or 
prepare  for  college.  The  high  schools  have  made  corresponding  ad- 
vancement in  the  curriculum.  Each  year  finds  the  high  schools  of 
Mifflinburg  and  Lewisburg  filled  with  pupils  from  town  and  country, 
eager  for  knowledge.  Large  and  well  equipped  classes  graduate  from 
these  schools  each  year. 
23—6—1900 
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Course  of  Study. 

The  county  superintendent  lias  prepared  and  issued  a  course  of 
study  for  the  public  schools,  below  the  high  school,  for  Union  county. 
Much  good  is  expected  to  be  derived  from  this  course  of  study. 

With  a  magnificent  State  appropriation,  a  liberal  public  for  the 
advancement  of  education,  a  compulsory  school  law  for  the  indif- 
ferent, well  built  and  reasonably  well  equipped  buildings,  a  course 
of  study,  eager  and  industrious  pupils,  and  the  hest  qualified  teach- 
ers, the  coming  year  will  rival  the  past  in  educational  grandeur. 

In  conclusion  I  desiie  to.  thank  the  press  and  all  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  our  public  schools. 


VENANGO  COUNTY— W.  G.  Ladds. 


The  pioneer  school  house  with  its  peg  leg  seals,  spoken  of  by 
Trof.  Prather  in  his  report  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  no  longer 
exists,  but  instead, 

"Where   once  stood   the   old   log   shanty, 
With  slab  seats  and  counters  scanty, 
Blackboards,  maps  and  charts  a-plenty, 
Now  hang  round  the  common  school." 

We  fear  this  goes  a  little  too  far  to  suit  all  the  schools  of  Venango 
county.  We  still  have  a  few  that  lack  the  "Blackboards,  maps  and 
charts  aplenty;"  still  in  a  very  large  majority  of  our  schools-  it  is 
true  and  every  year  adds  to  the  list  of  the  well  supplied  houses. 

Our  schools  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  were  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  those  pioneer  school  men,  M.  C.  Beeby,  Wm.  Burgwin  and  Chas. 
H.  Dale,  who  had  nursed  them  into  a  healthy  condition.  Their  suc- 
cessors have  been  uniformly  good  men  and  have  held  them  abreast 
of  the  times. 

Emlenton,  Silverly,  rieasantville,  Rocky  Grove  and  Rouseville  are 
the  leading  schools  of  our  county.  They  pay  their  principals  from 
$70  to  $90  per  month.  Next  come  Cooperstown,  Utica,  Clintonville 
and  Dempseyton,  which  pay  from  $50  to  $00  per  month,  followed  by 
a  long  list  of  county  and  hamlet  schools  paying  all  the  way  from 
$24  to  $40  per  month. 

Emlenton  is  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  county.  About  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  the  town  was  visited  by  a  hail  storm  that  destroyed 
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the  roof  and  windows  of  their  school  building,  involving  a  cost  in 
repairs  of  something  like  $250. 

The  directors  of  Emlenton  arc  up  to  date  men  and  are  well  sup- 
ported by  the  put  ions  of  the  school.  They  hire  none  but  teachers 
of  known  ability  and  scholarship  and  their  salaries  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  county.  They  have  a  tine  building  containing  six 
rooms  besides  recital  ion  rooms.  C.  D.  Carothers,  a  graduate  of 
the  Clarion  State  Normal,  is  now  at  the  head  with  a  salary  of  $90 
per  month,  and  is  supported  by  an  able  corps  of  teachers,  mostly 
graduates  of  Slippery  Rock  and  Clarion. 

Siverly  for  a  number  of  years  had  four  schools.  In  1898  they 
expended  nearly  $2,000  in  placing  an  addition  to  their  building, 
which  now  gives  them  six  rooms,  five  of  which  are  in  use.  These 
schools  were  for  a  long  time  presided  over  by  J.  L.  Ghering.  One 
year  ago  he  resigned  to  attend  Grove  City  College,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  B.  V.  Riddle.  The  salary  paid  the  principal  in  this  school 
ranges  from  about  $75  to  $90  per  month;  that  of  the  grade  teachers 
from  $40  to  $45  per  month. 

Pleasantville  is  situated  about  six  miles  from  Titusville,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  near  the  border  lines  of  Crawford  and 
Warren  counties.  They  have  the  finest  building  in  the  county, 
standing  on  a  beautiful  lot  containing  about  two  acres  of  ground. 
This  building,  I  think,  contains  seven  rooms  only,  five  of  which  are 
furnished  with  seats  and  are  in  use.  P.  E.  Hovis  has  charge  of 
these  schools  and,  with  the  help  of  a  good  corps  of  teachers,  is  doing 
good  work. 

Rocky  Grove  is  situated  in  Sugar  Creek  township,  about  one- 
half  mile  from  Franklin.  This  school  has  practically  come .  into 
existence  during  the  last  quarter  century.  It  was  named,  I  think, 
by  Miss  Jennie  Braden,  who  taught  there  a  number  of  years  ago 
in  a  little  white  school  house  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  grove  of 
oak  trees,  the  ground  being  almost  covered  with  rocks.  The  Lam- 
berton  Farm,  near  which  it  is  situated,  was  laid  out  into  lots  and 
placed  in  the  market.  The  little  white  school  house  became  too 
small  and  was  changed  for  a  larger  one  containing  two  stories  and 
two  school  rooms.  Here  Benton  Thomas  held  sway  for  four  years 
as  principal.  It,  in  turn,  became  too  small  and  was  supplemented 
by  the  addition  of  two  more  rooms,  making  four  rooms,  two  up  stairs 
and  two  down.  It  was  then  taken  charge  of  by  W.  G.  Ladds,  who 
served  as  principal  for  four  years  and  was  followed  by  A.  L.  Lackey 
two  years,  when  it  again  became  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
people  and  was  again  enlarged,  making  a  six  room  building.  Prof. 
Lackey  is  still  principal  and  is  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  teachers. 

>Sugar  Creek  township  has  19  schools,  including  the  six  at  Rocky 
Grove,  which  pay  from  $35  to  $75  per  month. 
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Rouseville  is  in  Cornplanter  township,  and  like  Rocky  Grove,  has 
been  run  as  a  township  high  school.  C.  H.  Donnell  had  charge  of 
the  school  as  principal  five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  W.  O. 
YYoodring.  The  wages  paid  The  principal  ranges  from  $65  to  $70, 
and  The  grade  teachers  from  $30  to  $32  per  mouth.  Rouseville  has 
applied  for  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  borough  organization 
and  will  in  future  be  run  as  such.  Cornplanter  township  lies  near 
Oil  City,  has  twenty  schools,  including  the  four  at  Rouseville,  and 
pays  its  teachers  from  $30  to  $45  per  month. 

Cooperstowm  is  a  thriving  little  borough  in  Jackson  township. 
They  have  a  good  frame  building  containing  three  rooms,  only  two 
of  which  are  in  use.  The  teachers  who  have  presided  over  this 
school  as  principal  are:  B.  V.  Riddle,  Hugh  McKay,  E.  D.  Carothers, 
I.  J.  Noel  and  F.  A.  Craig. 

The  higher  branches  are  taught  here  and  large  numbers  from 
the  township  take  advantage  of  this  instead  of  going  away  to 
school. 

Utica  is  situated  on  the  border  line  of  French  creek  and  Canal 
townships.  It  has  a  fine,  twTo-story  frame  building,  containing  four 
rooms,  three  of  w7hich  are  in  use.  They  have  a  course  of  study  in- 
cluding some  of  the  higher  branches.  D.  W.  Armstrong  is  their 
present  principal. 

Clintonville  is  a  borough  in  Clinton  township,  near  the  Butler 
county  line.  It  has  a  rather  poor  two-room  building,  reasonably  well 
furnished  with  seats,  and  slate  blackboards.  John  Coulter,  now  a 
lawyer,  Prof.  Bish  and  Prof.  Pittinger  have  been  principals  here. 
This  school  is  partly  supported  by  students  from  the  surrounding 
townships.     The  principal's  salary  is  from  $40  to  $45  per  month. 

Dempseytown  is  not  a  borough,  but  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Oak- 
land Township  High  School.  It  is  about  the  same  grade  of  school 
as  Cooperstown,  Utica  and  Clintonville.  J.  A.  Yard,  B.  V.  Riddle 
and  H.  B.  Mead  are  some  of  the  teachers  who  have  presided  here 
recently. 

Cornplanter,  Sugar  Creek  and  Cranberry  are  the  largest  and, 
in  some  respects,  the  leading  townships  of  the  county.  Unlike 
the  other  two.  Cranberry  has  no  high  school,  but  has  an  excellent 
location  for  one  either  at  Salem  or  Salina.  For  a  number  of  years 
past  Cranberry  has  been  paying  better  wages  for  the  normal  diploma 
and  the  permanent  certificate  than  for  the  provisional,  and  hiring 
nothing  that  graded  lower  than  1|.  They  pay  from  $35  to  $40  per 
month. 

Quited  a  number  of  the  townships  are  striving  for  better  school*. 
Oil  Creek  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  paying  about  $35,  while 
a  large  number  are  paying  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30.     A  few  are 
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still  content  to  pay  from  $24  to  $26,  and  put  up  with  the  second  or 
third  choice  of  teachers. 

The  nine  schools  lirst  mentioned  are  making  an  effort  to  reach 
the  standard  of  a  high  school.  They  all  have  a  prescribed  course 
of  study  and  have  regular  graduating  exercises. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  townships  are  beginning  to  agitate  the 
question  of  having  a  central  high  school,  and  whoever  lives  until 
the  close  of  another  quarter  century  will  probably  see  one  in  nearly 
every  township. 

Local  Institutes. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  improvement  is  the  local 
institute.  It  was  started  a  long  time  ago  on  a  small  scale  and 
has  kept  growing  until  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  about 
fifteen  each  year,  covering  the  entire  county.  The  best  feature  of  the 
institute  is  that  it  draws  out  our  home  talent  and  causes  our  own 
teachers  to  put  forth  an  effort  that  thty  would  not  attempt  to  do 
in  the  county  institute  and  is,  therefore,  of  great  benefit. 

The  teachers  themselves  are  much  better  qualified  than  hereto- 
fore. Very  many  are  graduating  at  normal  schools  and  many  others 
are  taking  advantage  of  summer  terms  held  at  Grove  City,  Clarion 
and  other  places.  Cooperstown,  Dempseytown,  Utica  and  Kocky 
Grove  also  nearly  always  have  a  spring  term  for  the  benefit  of  large 
scholars  and  prospective  teachers.  These  are  usually  well  attended. 
Many  of  our  schools  have  libraries.  These,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  teachers,  are  growing  each  year. 

I  know  of  no  department  where  the  principles  of  a  republican  gov- 
ernment are  more  honestly  administered  than  by  the  school  board. 
What  the  people  want  the  school  board  gives  them  as  a  rule.  In 
localities  where  they  are  properly  supported  by  the  people  they  are 
not  backward  in  furnishing  good  teachers  and  good  houses  well 
supplied  with  apparatus.  The  directors  voice  the  feelings  and  de- 
sires of  their  patrons. 

Within  the  last  four  years  the  following  townships  have  built 
new  houses  or  additions: 

Clinton,  Cranberry,  French  Creek,  Oakland,  Pine  Grove,  President, 
Rockland,  Scrnbgrass,  Siverly  borough  and  Sugar  Creek.  Others 
have  furnished  considerable  new  apparatus. 

We  have  many  good  school  buildings  in  the  county  yet  we  feel 
that  there  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  this  respect.  The  si  h<  o! 
house  has  not  kept  pace  wTith  the  home  in  the  conveniences  and 
improvements  of  modern  life.  Environment  has  much  to  do  with 
education  and  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  men  will 
realize  that  the  price  of  their  farms  will  correspond  to  the  price  and 
quality  of  the  education  furnished. 
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WARREN  COUNTY— O.  J.  Gunning. 


In  reviewing  the  educational  work  in  Warren  county  for  the  last 
year  we  find  much  to  encourage  us. 

The  good  work  so  pleasantly  carried  on  under  the  management 
of  my  predecessor,  has  met  with  no  diminution.  The  interest  taken 
in  educational  matters  by  teachers  and  directors  promise  that  the 
schools  of  our  county  at  least  will  hold  their  own  in  the  grand  ad- 
vance instituted  by  the  educational  necessities  of  our  times. 

Graded  Schools. 

We  believe  that  to  meet  its  possibilities  most  nearly,  every  school 
should  be  a  graded  school.  To  that  end  we  have  endeavored  to 
introduce  a  graded  course  of  study  into  each  of  the  schools  of  our 
county.  After  a  careful  comparison  "Berkey's  Manual  and  Course 
of  Study"  has  been  selected  as  the  best  available  for  this  purpose. 
This  system  has  been  adopted  and  introduced  into  ninety-eight  of 
our  schools  within  the  last  year. 

All  of  our  boroughs  and  several  of  our  townships  had  systems 
of  their  own  previous  to  last  year.  Some  have  changed  and  adopted 
the  Berkey  system.  There  still  remain  in  Warren  county  eighty- 
six  ungraded  schools.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  report  another  year 
that  all  are  working  under  the  graded  system. 

Teachers'  Annual  Report. 

A  lack  of  information  in  regard  to  the  school  is  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  incoming  teacher.  To  secure  the  proper  data  for  the  guidance 
of  the  school  officials  a  report  should  be  submitted  by  the  teacher 
at  the  close  of  each  term.  The  required  blauks  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  of  the  various  schools  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term  with  the  request  that  the  report  be  made  out  at  the  close. 
A  great  majority  of  the  teachers  sent  in  carefully  prepared  reports. 

County  Uniform  Examinations. 

The  uniform  graduation  examination  on  the  27th  day  of  April  was 
quite  generally  observed,  over  GOO  pupils  taking  part,  of  whom  39 
completed  the  high  school  course  and  52  the  district  school  course. 
In  the  preparation  of  questions  for  this  examination  we  endeavored 
to  keep  the  standard  high.     It  is  a  serious  matter  to  graduate  pupils 
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from  our  schools  until  thoroughly  prepared  to  graduate  with  honor. 
Many  of  those  who  thus  finish  never  again  puisne  the  branches  then 
laid  aside,  and  whether  their  school  life  ends,  or  continues  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  higher  education,  there  is  danger  of  the  educational 
fabric  being  weakened  where  it  should  be  the  strongest — at  the 
bottom. 

Teachers'  Examinations. 

Teachers'  examinations  were  held  in  June,  then  again  in  April 
and  May.  twice  within  the  year.  It  was  deemed  best  to  hold  them 
thus  early  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  both  teachers  and  directors. 
There  were  held  36  regular  and  live  special  examinations  in  which  438 
persons  received  provisional  certificates  and  7JJ  persons  failed.  Fifty- 
four  professional  certificates  were  issued  during  the  year. 

Teachers'  Institute. 

The  annual  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Warren,  December 
1S-22.  As  an  educational  factor  our  institute  this  year  was  unusu- 
ally helpful.  School  management,  child  study,  nature  study,  num- 
bers, literature  and  ethics  received  thoughtful  attention  each  day 
of  the  institute.  In  the  afternoon  of  each  day  the  institute  was 
divided  into  four  sections — primary,  intermediate,  advanced  and 
mixed,  each  division  having  instructions  in  its  own  line  of  work,  from 
a  specially  prepared  program. 

The  day  instructors  were  Dr.  D.  C.  Murphy,  of  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.; 
Dr.  E.  W.  Chubb,  of  California,  Pa.;  Kathcrine  A.  Griel,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Pa.;  Mary  H.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Prof.  J.  N.  Daily, 
of  Sugar  Grove,  Ta.  Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  Dr.  D.  C. 
•Murphy,  and  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Culp,  of  Ohio. 

On  Thursday  night  the  Parker  Concert  Company  gave  a  delightful 
entertainment,  but  the  most  enjoyable  program  of  the  week  was  that 
of  Monday  night,  consisting  of  solos,  duets,  trios,  quartettes,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  very  finely  rendered  by  a  company  of  home 
talent  representing  Warren. 

Eighteen  local  institutes  were  held  in  various  portions  of  the  coun- 
ty during  the  year.  These  meetings  are  taking  a  high  rank  as  an 
educational  means  in  our  county,  not  only  presenting  unexcelled 
opportunities  for  the  diffusion  of  thought,  but  have  a  happy  faculty 
of  drawing  teachers  and  patrons  into  closer  educational  touch,  and 
of  building  up  and  strengthening  the  teacher's  work  and  influence. 

Preparation  for  Teaching. 

"Educational  Foundations"  was  selected  and  has  been  read 
throughout  the  year  by  the  teachers  of  the  county,  in  the  line  of 
professional  reading.     There  seems  to  be  a  growing  desire  on  the 
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part  of  teachers  to  tit  themselves  to  do  better  work  in  the  school 
room.  To  this  «nd  the  vacations  are  spent  at  summer  normals, 
visiting  schools,  etc. 

The  Warren  high  school,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  heretofore 
offered  to  young  people — for  the  benefit  of  its  pupils*  who  wished 
to  teach — opened  during  the  spring  term  a  teachers'  training  class. 
Sugar  Grove  Seminary  did  the  same.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  An  educational  institution  before  it  discharges  its  full 
duty  to  the  student  whom  it  encourages  to  teach,  must  give  him 
some  instruction  along  the  line  of  pedagogy. 

School  Visitations. 

It  has  been  our  intention  to  visit  every  school  in  the  county.  With 
the  exception  of  two,  we  have  spent  at  least  one  hour  in  each  of  the 
mixed  schools.  The  majority  of  the  borough  schools  have  also  been 
visited.  Two  hundred  and  forty-five  out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
schools  have  been  visited. 

Cornplanter  Indian  School. 

Under  the  management  of  Miss  Almeda  Flatt,  the  Cornplanter  In- 
dian school  was  in  session  eight  months,  and  considerable  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  school  by  both  pupils  and  the  older  people  of 
the  reservation. 

In  our  connection  with  the  Indian  school  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
convince  the  Indian  people  that  we  have  a  real  interest  in  their 
welfare,  that  we  are  trying  to  make  their  surroundings  more  pleasant 
and  profitable.  With  this  end  in  view  we  have  repaired  and  re- 
painted the  school  house,  have  supplied  the  school  with  new  books 
and  a  new  slate  blackboard,  singing  books,  supplementary  reading, 
etc.,  as  far  as  the  means  at  hand  would  permit. 

Our  teachers  are  requested  to  assist  them  in  their  social  events 
and  with  their  Sabbath  school.  We  trust  with  these  means  to  mini- 
mize indifference,  to  promote  regular  attendance  and  teach  them 
the  usefulness  of  an  education,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  report  more 
satisfactory  results. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  wish  to  thank  the  teachers,  directors, 
the  press  and  the  Department  for  their  courtesy  and  aid  through- 
out the  year.  With  their  help  we  hope  to  accomplish  more  in  the 
year  to  come. 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY-  Frank  R.  Hall. 


In  closing  our  last  year's  report,  we  felt  all  signs  indicated  growth 
in  our  schools  for  the  coming  year.  We  were  not  disappointed. 
There  was  more  activity  among  the  teachers;  the  schools  did  better 
work,  and  as  a  consequence  many  of  the  teachers  will  return  to 
the  same  schools  for  another  year. 

The  idea  of  "keeping  school  till  something  better  turns  up"  is 
rapidly  taking  its  departure  in  Washington  county.  Teaching  means 
business  from  the  start,  and  jf  not  remunerative  enough  to  follow 
for  life,  it  is  no  less  hard  work  in  the  beginning,  and  the  teacher 
that  accepts  a  position  and  does  less  than  makes  a  success  of  it  for 
want  of  earnest  effort  is  not  worthy  the  trust  and  confidence  given 
him  by  the  children,  patrons  and  the  officials  that  gave  him  posi- 
tion. 

When  we  find  teachers  seeking  for  the  best  in  their  profession; 
directors  inquiring  for  teachers  that  are  up-to-date  and  not  afraid 
of  work,  we  have  a  feeling  that  we  are  approximating  the  ideal,  and 
that  the  future  success  of  our  schools  is  assured. 

In  a  retrospection  of  our  schools  for  almost  a  half  century,  we 
find  the  following  statistics: 

In  1857  supt.  John  L.  Gow  reports  as  follows:  Term,  4  months; 
schools,  260;  pupils  enrolled,  13,6.09;  average  attendance,  9,439;  cost 
of  instruction,  .f  30,312.97. 

In  1875  Supt.  T.  G.  Fee  reports:  Term,  5  months;  schools,  293; 
pupils  enrolled,  12,662;  average  attendance,  8,609;  cost  of  instruc- 
tion, $65,119.44. 

In  1890  Supt.  Geo.  A.  Spindler  reports:  Term,  6  months;  schools, 
372;  pupils  enrolled,  14,788;  average  attendance,  10,272;  cost  of 
instruction,  $96,094.54. 

In  1900:  Term,  7  months;  schools,  528;  pupils  enrolled,  19,860; 
average  attendance,  14,345;  cost  of  instruction,  $167,242.62. 

The  growth  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  phenomenal,  not  only 
in  point  of  number,  but  in  improved  school  buildings.  To-day  our 
school  houses  are  modern  and  well  suited  for  the  purposes  intended. 
Every  town  in  our  county  can  boast  of  a  building  that  is  a  credit 
and  honor  to  the  county.  The  rural  districts  have  built  and  are 
building  houses  that  are  artistic  and  convenient  in  every  particular. 

During  these  last  years  the  equipment  of  the  schools  with  maps, 
globes,  charts  and  free  text-books;  the  general  interest  manifested 
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on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  ihe  increased  demand  for  better  work 
in  the  schools  have  resulted  in  raising  the  scholastic  ability  of  our 
teachers,  giving  thereby  more  satisfactory  returns  for  the  money 
expended. 

During  the  last  year  Canton  township  and  North  Washington 
have  erected  fine  buildings  at  a  cost  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  Washington  will  occupy  for  the  first, two  fine  ward 
buildings,  which  for  beauty  and  convenience  are  not  excelled.  Am- 
well  has  erected  a  second  building  similar  to  the  one  of  the  year 
before.  It  is  heated  with  a  furnace.  Union,  South  Strabane,  Cecil 
and  East  Tike  Run  are  numbered  among  the  builders. 

Educational  meetings  were  quite  numerous.  They  were  well 
attended  and  the  interest  always  good.  Among  the  first  were  four 
educational  rallies,  appointed  by  the  superintendent  and  held  at 
Burgettstown,  Scenery  Hill,  Claysville  and  Charleroi.  Their  ob- 
ject was  to  arouse  a  greater  interest  with  the  people  and  to  get  the 
teachers  together  and  talk  and  plan  the  work  for  the  year.  The 
meetings  were  well  attended.  The  Saturday  morning  sessions  were 
attended  bty  teachers  only,  where  each  one  was  expected  to  take  part 
in  informal  talks  on  "Causes  of  Failure,"  "A  Good  Program,"  "An 
Ideal  School  Room,"  "The  Visiting  Teacher,"  "Are  we  Doing  our 
Duty?" 

The  county  institute  was  considered  the  best  ever  held  in  the 
county.     The  teachers  attended  almost  en  mass. 

Instructors. 

Supt.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Dr.  O.  T.  Corson,  Dr.  J.  D.  Moffat,  Dr.  S.  D. 
Fess,  Dr.  T.  B.  Noss,  Dr.  Sanford  Bell  and  Miss  Anna  E.  Logan. 

Music. 

Supt.  T.  L.  Gibson,  Dr.  C.  G.  Woolsey,  Miss  Romaine  Billingsley, 
Miss  Zulienna  Miller,  Miss  Emma  Munce  and  Miss  Margaret  Acheson. 

Entertainments. 

Dr.  Russell  H.  Con  well,  "Acres  of  Diamonds;"  ex-Governor  "Bob" 
Taylor,  "The  Fiddle  and  the  Bow."  Temple  Quartette.  Oxford  Musi- 
cal Club  and  Dr.  Robert  Mclntyre,  "Buttoned-Up  People." 

With  such  talent  the  institute  could  not  be  other  than  a  success. 

The  directors'  convention  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  large 
number  of  the  directors  of  the  county  was  present,  and  present  for 
a  purpose.  The  interest  taken  in  the  discussion  of  vital  questions 
was  never  so  great  and  cannot  but  help  and  profit  our  schools.  It 
was  an  intelligent  body  of  men,  willing  to  give  time  and  effort  to 
enhance  the  means  put  forth  for  the  education  of  the  children. 
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In  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  directors,  it  was  recommended 
that  the  county  superintendent  include  a  knowledge  of  music  and 
drawing  in  his  examinations  for  provisional  certificates.  It  was 
a  good  idea  and  should  be  incorporated  in  the  school  laws. 

Summary. 

The  work  of  the  year  was  fraught  with  many  pleasant  circum- 
stances. To  visit  teachers  in  love  with  their  work;  to  find  patrons 
and  directors  increasing  in  school  interest;  to  see  the  work  moving 
harmoniously  forward  with  an  army  of  co-workers  cannot  fail  to 
make  the  duties  of  this  office  greatly  enjoyed. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  many  favors  granted  by  the  De- 
partment at  Harrisburg;  the  cordial  aid  given  us  by  our  local  papers, 
and  the  co-operation  of  directors,  patrons  and  teachers. 


WAYNE  COUNTY— D.  L.  Hower. 


The  year  just  past  has  presented  no  new  nor  startling  phases  in 
the  school  work  of  the  county.  The  work  is  steadily  progressive, 
and  the  year  was  in  many  ways  a  prosperous  one.  In  our  visits  we 
found  many  cosy  and  cheerful  rooms,  and  pleasant,  happy  faces. 
Many  rooms  have  been  given  more  of  an  artistic  finish  by  the  appli- 
cation of  paint  and  paper,  pictures  have  been  placed  upon  the  walls, 
flowers,  plants,  evergreens  and  drawings  and  other  products  of 
school  work  effectively  arranged,  some  school  grounds  have  been 
improved,  and  the  general  educational  atmosphere  is  inviting  and 
invigorating.  In  nearly  every  case  where  marked  improvements 
have  been  made,  the  teacher  has  been  the  inspiring  medium.  These 
improvements  will  have  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  children  who  come 
under  the  instruction  of  such  noble  teachers.  The  greatest  improve- 
ment along  this  line  has  been  made  by  the  Hawley  schools.  Under 
the  inspiring  leadership  of  Principal  Mark  Creasy,  and  upheld  by 
a  most  loyal  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  these  schools  have  come 
into  the  possession  of  one  of  the  best  collections  of  high  class  pictures 
to  be  found  in  any  school  building  in  the  State.  These  pictures  are 
most  appropriate,  and  are  worth  at  least  $400,  and  not  a  cent  was 
taken  from  the  public  funds.  No  such  educational  stimulus  has 
come  to  this  town  before,  and  no  one  can  measure  the  lasting  in- 
fluence such  an  admirable  collection  will  have  upon  the  aesthetic 
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nature  and  the  artistic  culture  of  the  entire  neighborhood.  This 
borough  is  also  the  happy  possessor  of  an  excellent  library  for  the 
primary  schools,  and  has  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  report  such  a  wonderful  improvement  along 
the  line  of  good  reading  for  our  boys  and  girls.  Seventy-five  schools 
in  the  rural  districts  have  school  libraries.  These  have  been  started 
and  maintained  by  entertainments  and  popular  subscriptions  and 
have  been  a  priceless  medium  of  culture  and  entertainment,  not  only 
to  teachers  and  pupils,  but  also  to  entire  communities.  They  con- 
tain from  ten  to  four  hundred  volumes  each,  and  a  total  of  over  3, :!()() 
in  the  county,  of  which  number  926  have  been  added  during  the  last 
school  year.  All  of  these  libraries  but  three  have  been  started 
during  the  last  three  years,  and  the  amount  of  reading  done  is  made 
manifest  in  the  better  w7ork  in  the  examinations  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  Clinton  township  has  the  best  record,  having  a  library  in 
each  school,  while  Dyberry  has  a  library  in  all  but  one  school. 
Preston,  Buckingham  and  Mt.  Pleasant  have  done  good  work  along 
this  line.  There  are  five  townships  in  the  county  where  no  libraries 
have  been  started.  The  children  of  our  rural  schools  must  be  sup- 
plied with  good  reading  matter,  and  the  school  is  generally  the  only 
medium.  The  school  in  the  country  is  more  of  the  community  life 
than  it  is  in  the  city.  It  must  be  brought  into  close  touch  with  the 
life  about  it.  The  greatest  inspiration  that  makes  life  worth  living 
comes  from  the  printed  page  and  noble  example.  The  library  will 
be  a  social  factor,  and  should  be  selected  with  certain  ends  in  view. 
The  time  will  soon  come  when  its  shelves  will  contain  not  only 
works  of  fiction,  history  and  poetry,  but  also  books  which  bear 
upon  the  industries  of  the  neighborhood  and  its  economic  produc- 
tions. Schools  and  libraries  must  go  hand  in  hand,  for  the  object 
of  each  is  to  stimulate  growth  and  create  a  desire  for  more  helpful 
knowledge. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  is  low  this  year  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  measles  and  other  contagious  diseases, 
and  the  non-enforcement  of  the  compulsory  school  law.  Over  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  children  attended  less  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
term.  What  can  be  done  to  bring  about  a  more  judicious  enforce- 
ment of  this  law? 

Four  new  school  houses  were  built  during  the  year,  one  each  in 
Dreher,  Lebanon,  Mount  Pleasant  and  White  Mills.  The  one  at 
White  Mills  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  well  lighted,  commodious 
and  furnished  with  modern  appliances.  It  is  a  great  credit  to  the 
little  town  and  speaks  well  for  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  school 
board.  A  comparatively  new  school  house  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  Dreher  township  in  April. 
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Scott  township  supplied  seven  buildings  with  new  desks  during 
the  vear.  and  the  board  deserves  much  credit  for  its  enterprise.  Ten 
other  buildings  in  the  county  were  supplied  with  new  furniture. 

The  township  high  schools  have  been  doing  noble  work.  The  new 
one  in  Damascus  township  has  been  wonderfully  successful,  being 
well  attended,  and  teachers  and  pupils  have  worked  faithfully. 
These  schools  in  Preston,  Dreher  and  Lake  townships  have  done 
excellent  work.  Mount  Pleasant  township  has  voted  to  establish  a 
high  school  next  year,  and  Texas  township  is  considering  the  ad  visa 
bility  of  consolidating  and  grading  the  schools. 

All  but  one  small  school  in  the  county  was  visited,  the  total  num- 
ber of  visitations  being  three  hundred  and  thirty-one.  Eleveu  dis- 
trict institutes  were  held  during  the  year.  All  were  well  attended 
by  teachers,  directors  and  friends  of  education,  and  many  of  1he 
papers  and  discussions  showed  careful  preparation.  Public  interest 
in  school  work  has  been  stimulated,  attendance  at  higher  schools 
encouraged  and  the  professional  work  of  the  teachers  better  than 
ever  before. 

The  county  institute  is  growing  in  popular  favor,  the  increased 
interest  being  manifest  in  larger  attendance  at  all  sessions.  Nearly 
$150  more  was  realized  from  our  evening  entertainments  than  at 
any  other  institute  held  in  the  county.  November  6-11  was  the  date. 
The  instructors  were  A.  J.  Kinnaman,  Henry  R.  Sanford,  James  M. 
Coughlin,  Geo.  P.  Bible  and  J.  A.  Sprenkel.  The  evenings  were  filled 
by  Dr.  Sanford,  the  Honesdale  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Maro,  and 
Col.  Bain.  The  fourth  annual  session  of  the  directors'  association 
was  held  during  institute  week  and  several  subjects  were  very  help- 
fully discussed. 

The  final  examinations  for  rural  schools  were  given  on  April  7. 
Sixty-two  passed  and  were  given  common  school  diplomas. 

A  review  of  the  w7ork  done  in  the  county  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  is  no  small  undertaking.  After  diligent  search  and  much  in- 
quiry it  is  found  that  considerable  desirable  information  is  not 
available.  The  record  will  be  made  as  complete  and  reliable  as 
possible. 

The  report  for  year  ending  June  1,  1877,  show's  211  school  houses 
in  the  county,  of  which  but  ten  were  reported  first  class;  now  there 
are  208  houses,  of  which  number  144  are  good  houses.  Then  :>S  had 
suitable  furniture,  now  221.  Then  there  were  89  male  and  109  female 
teachers  employed  for  the  205  district  schools,  this  resulting  in  part 
from  the  number  of  schools  with  a  divided  term,  and  differenl  teachers 
being  employed  for  each  session;  now  there  are  66  male  and  184 
female  teachers  for  243  schools,  Honesdale  having  four  teachers 
in  one  school,  Hawley  two  and  Winwood  two.  Then  there  was  one 
graded   school   in   the   county,   that   in   Honesdale;   now   there  are 
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17  schools  with  two  or  more  grades.     Then  the  average  salary  of 
male  teachers  was  f 34.24  and  of  female  $19.74;  this  year  $ 
and  $  respectively.     The  average  length  of  term  has  increased 

from  6.34  to  7.56  months.     Then  8,582  pupils  were  enrolled;  this 
year  7,156,  including  230  in  three  private  schools. 

For  the  year  1876-7  the  State  appropriation  for  the  entire  county 
was  |7,961.35,  while  last  year  it  was  $36,265.63.  In  1877  there  were 
three  independent  school  districts  in  the  county,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ind., 
Mt.  Republic  and  Seelyville.  The  first  two  were  abolished  in  1886. 
The  total  number  of  districts  then  was  28,  now  there  are  30  school 
districts,  Lake  having  been  formed  May  16,  1876,  out  of  a  part  of 
Salem  and  South  Canaan;  Dreher,  September  7,  1877,  out  of  a  part 
of  Sterling,  White  Mills,  independent,  May  13,  1879,  from  Texas, 
Lehigh  December  15,  1883,  from  Dreher,  and  Hawley  from  Palmyra 
January  24,  1884.  Starrucca  borough  was  formerly  called  Wayne, 
the  change  being  made  April  10,  1873. 

March  21,  1898,  Wayne  county  was  one  hundred  years  old,  and 
appropriate  exercises  were  held  by  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the 
county. 

The  following  persons  have  served  as  county  superintendents: 
John  F.  Stoddard  was  elected  in  May,  1854,  at  $500  a  year.  In 
November,  1855,  he  resigned  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  Lan- 
caster Normal.  He  died  at  his  home  near  Newark,  N.  J.,  August 
6,  1873.  S.  A.  Terrel  was  appointed  to  complete  Prof.  Stoddard's 
term,  and  was  re-elected  in  May,  1857,  but  resigned  in  1859  to  engage 
in  the  hardware  business  in  Honesdale.  He  died  April  17,  1895, 
at  the  age  of  66  years.  E.  O.  Ward  was  appointed  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy and  was  re-elected  in  I860  and  1863.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Hamilton,  class  of  '38,  and  three  years  later  he  graduated  from 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Bethany  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  died  January 
9,  1899,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  89.  J.  E.  Hawker  served  three  years, 
1866-1869.  D.  G.  Allen  served  nine  years,  his  last  term  closing  in 
1878.  After  this  he  sold  school  furniture  and  supplies,  and  was  also 
in  the  monument  business,  and  later  in  the  mercantile  business 
in  Forest  City,  where  he  died  December  12,  1891.  H.  B.  Larrabee, 
1878-1884,  has  followed  school  work  in  the  west,  was  lately  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  and  since  last 
September  is  serving  as  professor  of  history  at  Keuka  College,  near 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  J.  H.  Kennedy,  1884-1896.  He  was  principal  of 
the  Pleasant  Mount  Academy  from  1896-1900,  and  is  now  cultivating 
the  soil  on  his  farm,  formerly  owned  by  Samuel  Meredith,  the  first 
treasurer  of  the  United  States.     D.  L.  Hower,  1896  to  date. 

The  first  graded  school  in  the  county  was  established  at  Hones- 
dale  in  1861,  C.  B.  Shaw  acting  as  principal.     Mr.  Shaw  served  until 
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1800,  and  is  still  living  a1  Penn  Van,  N.  Y.,  where  lie  takes  an 
active  interest  in  all  things  educational.  Alexander  B.  Drummond 
served  as  principal  for  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leroy  K. 
Fowler,  who  Berved  (ill  L872,  when  L.  II.  Barnum  was  placed  in 
charge,  he  graduating  the  firsl  class  of  the  school  in  1875.  John 
M.  Dolph  had  charge  1878-1884,  at  present  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  George  W.  Twitmyer  1884-1896,  since  serving 
as  superintendent  of  Bethlehem  schools,  and  Thomas  S.  March  from 
1800  to  the  present  time.  Twenty-two  finished  the  course  under 
Prof,  Barnum's  supervision.  During  Prof.  Dolph's  term  four  classes, 
numbering  32,  were  graduated;  no  class  graduating  in  1870  and 
1884.  Under  Prof.  Twitmyer's  managcmenl  twelve  classes  were 
graduated,  with  a  total  number  of  140.  Since  Prof.  March  has 
taken  charge  65  have  graduated  in  four  classes;  this  makes  a  total 
of  208  graduates  from  the  Honesdale  schools.  Since  the  course 
has  been  established  Honesdale  has  been  blessed  with  excellent 
supervising  principals  and  a  corps  of  able  teachers.  Professors 
Shaw,  Fowler,  Barnum,  Dolph,  Twitmyer  and  March  have  worked 
hard  to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  the  town,  and  have 
succeeded  in  creating  and  establishing  a  strong,  growing  educa- 
tional sentiment.  Much  of  the  efficiency  of  the  work  in  the  high 
school  is  due  to  the  energetic,  elevating  and  ennobling  work  of 
Miss  Clara  T.  Sutton.  She  was  valedictorian  of  the  first  graduat- 
ing class,  and  has  taught  in  the  high  school  for  twenty -five  years — 
a  noble  record.  The  Honesdale  schools  are  attended  by  many  non- 
resident pupils.  The  work  has  attained  a  high  standard,  and  grad- 
uates are  admitted  to  several  college's  without  an  examination. 
The  steam  heating  apparatus  was  put  into  the  old  Honesdale  build- 
ing in  1880,  and  the  new  brick  building  was  built  in  1888. 

The  Hawiey  graded  school  building  was  erected  in  1878,  while 
the  borough  was  still  a  part  of  Palmyra  township.  Mr.  L.  A.  Free- 
man was  the  first  principal,  and  began  his  labors  before  the  building 
was  entirely  finished.  He  organized  and  established  a  course  of 
study  and  graduated  the  first  class,  five  members,  in  18S2.  Mr. 
Freeman  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  and  S.  D.  Barnes 
served  the  next  year,  graduating  a  class  of  two.  Since  then  the 
following  have  acted  as  principals:  E.  H.  Botsford  1883-1886,  grad- 
uating 15  in  three  classes;  E.  O.  Wheeler,  1880-1888,  when  8  finished 
the  course  in  two  classes;  Kimber  Cleaver  18SS-1803,  a  class  grad- 
uating each  year,  the  entire  number  being  22.  Since  1803  Mark 
Creasy  has  had  charge,  seven  classes  containing  54  graduates,  have 
finished  the  course.  The  schools  of  Hawiey  have  been  doing  ef 
fective  work,  and  are  among  the  best  in  the  county.  Two  commo- 
dious rooms  w-ere  added  to  the  building  in  1898,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  community. 
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No  records  are  available  of  the  Waymart  schools  prior  to  1877, 
but  at  that  time  Alfred  Larrabee  had  charge.  His  successor  was 
Calvin  Perharn,  who  was  principal  for  two  years.  Gould  Blakely 
served  for  three  months,  after  which  J.  F.  Dooley  took  charge, 
December,  1881,  and  he  has  been  in  continuous  control  ever  since. 
When  Prof.  Dooley  took  charge  the  name  was  changed  from  the 
Waymart  Academy  to  the  Waymart  Normal  Institute,  a  regular 
course  of  study  was  adopted,  and  many  other  improvements  made. 
At  that  time  there  were  but  two  non-resident  pupils,  while  during 
the  last  year  about  seventy  were  enrolled.  In  1883  the  first  class, 
one  pupil,  was  graduated,  and  since  that  time  a  class  has  been 
graduated  every  year,  the  last  class  numbering  fifteen. 

About  140  pupils  have  finished  the  course  and  nearly  800  non- 
resident pupils  have  attended  this  school.  In  1897  a  well  adapted 
three-roomed  building  with  modern  improvements  was  erected. 

The  borough  of  Starrucca  finished  a  graded  school  building  in 
1882,  and  a  course  of  study  has  been  followed  with  more  or  less 
latitude  during  the  last  ten  years.  A  class  of  three  boys  was  grad- 
uated this  spring.  Dreher  township  established  a  graded  school  in 
1891,  Lehigh  in  1893,  Lake  in  1897,  Preston  in  1898  and  Damascus 
in  1899.  All  of  these  township  high  schools  have  done  excellent 
work,  for  they  have  given  many  of  the  farmers'  boys  and  girls  the 
necessary  advantage  to  secure  a  liberal  education. 

There  are  two  stone  school  houses  in  the  county,  one  in  South 
Canaan  and  one  in  Mount  Pleasant.  The  former  was  abandoned 
at  the  close  of  this  school  year.  The  house  was  built  in  1835,  the 
contract  price  for  masonry,  which  was  the  greater  part  of  the  work, 
was  |60.  The  building  has  been  roofed  several  times,  but  the 
historic  walls  still  remain. 

Since  academies  furnished  many  of  our  young  people  with  the 
necessary  opportunity  to  get  an  education,  and  the  last  one  in  the 
county  passing  out  of  existence  last  winter,  it  is  deemed  proper 
to  give  a  brief  resume  of  available  data. 

The  Pleasant  Mount  Academy  was  established  by  E.  M.  Atwater, 
18G9,  and  sustained  by  him  till  1881.  Mr.  Atwater  was  at  that 
time  the  most  prosperous  merchant  and  public  spirited  man  of  the 
village,  and  is  now  living  on  a  farm  in  Ararat  township,  Susque- 
hanna county.  The  following  persons  have  served  as  principals: 
E.  Francis  for  one  year,  Leroy  Baker  two  years,  Mr.  Dimock  one 
year,  Mr.  Tuttle  one  year,  H.  B.  Larrabee  1875-1878,  George  W. 
Phillips  1878-1881.  At  this  time  the  academy  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Atwater,  was  purchased  by  subscription,  and  chartered 
under  the  title  of  Pleasant  Mount  Academy  Association.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  held  July  23,  1881,  and  a  board  of 
seven  trustees  elected,  F.  E.  Spencer,  president;  J.  D.  Brennan,  sec- 
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rotary;  George  E.  Moase,  treasurer;  B.  P.  Patterson,  B.  <i.  Perham, 

E.  K.  Norton  and  K.  M.  At  wafer.  The  above  officers  continued  in 
office  as  long  as  the  academy  existed.  From  L881  to  L884  J.  H. 
Kennedy  was  principal,  J.  E.  Tiffany  L884-1886,  William  Miller,  M. 
1)..  L886-1889,  Helen  Miller,  M.  1).,  L889-1891,  W.  (J.  Trim  L891-1892, 
Nelson  J.  Spencer  L892:1896,  J.  II.  Kennedy  189&1900,  when  the 
academy  was  abandoned  to  give  way  to  a  township  high  school. 
The  highest  number  of  pupils  attending  was  107  in  L895. 

The  Delaware  Valley  Academy  building  was  erected  at  Damascus 
in  1841)  at  a  cost  of  $1,050,  and  remodeled  in  ISM)  at  a  <  ost  of  $1,500. 
The  tirst  term  opened  May  1,  1850,  with  A.  M.  Calkins  as  principal, 
and  the  school  was  in  session  each  year  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  years  1879-1881,  until  1899,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Damascus  school  board  and  a  township  high  school  established. 
During  the  existence  of  the  academy  21  different  persons  served  as 
principals,  most  of  which  served  but  one  year. 

The  Wayne  County  Normal  School  was  organized  in  1855,  at 
Proinpton,  with  L.  H.  Gibson  principal.  Because  of  the  active  in- 
terest of  the  county  superintendents  in  this  institution  and  the 
strong  teachers  employed,  this  institution  flourished  until  two  min- 
isters by  the  names  of  Northrop  and  Sanford  took  charge,  and  it 
ceased  to  exist  in  about  1879. 

These  private  schools  have  had  their  day,  and  the  people  demand 
something  to  take  their  place  that  will  furnish  opportunities  to 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  The  taxes  of  the  well-to-do  should 
help  along  those  who  are  not  thus  blessed,  for  it  is  to  the  interests 
of  all  that  the  advantages  of  a  .liberal  and  non-restricted  education 
be  within  the  grasp  of  every  one.  The  township  high  schools  will 
furnish  these  opportunities  when  properly  organized  and  directed. 
May  the  school  work  of  the  county  continue  to  prosper*. 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— W.  W.  Ulerich. 


We  are  glad  to  report  another  year  of  progress.  Progress  alon^ 
every  line  of  legitimate  school  work.  Our  county  is  a  growing  one 
Its  natural  resources  are  great  and  have  been  developed  marveloush 
during  the  last  decade.  Its  industrial  establishments  have  multi 
plied  on  every  hand.  Its  population  has  increased  more  than  45,000 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Its  schools  have  kept  pace  with  this  ad- 
24—6—1900 
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vancernent.  Its  records  show  that  no  rural  county  in  the  State  lias 
excelled  us  in  educational  progress,  and  we  deem  the  year  just  closed 
the  most  successful  of  them  all.  Not  that  we  have  no  failures  to 
record.  Not  that  every  one  performing  a  part  was  faithful  to  his 
trust.  Such  was  not  the  case.  There  were  teachers  who  did  not 
succeed.  There  were  directors  who  stopped  far  short  of  performing 
their  sworn  duties,  and  there  were  patrons  whose  faultfinding  did 
much  to  retard  progress  in  certain  localities.  These  were  our  ele- 
ments of  weakness,  blots  on  an  otherwise  clean  record.  They  were 
few  in  number,  however.  Our  great  army  of  781  teachers  had  few 
stragglers  in  its  ranks.  Our  433  school  directors,  with  few  excep- 
tions, were  upright,  capable  and  progressive  men,  always  doing  that 
which  they  thought  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  The 
patrons  as  a  whole  were  co-operative  and  manifested  a  high  educa- 
tional spirit.  To  these  forces  our  county  owes  its  progress  and  stand- 
ing in  educational  matters.  With  such  forces  as  these  we  are  glad 
to  have  the  honor  of  being  identified.  In  what  follows  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  our  work  will-  be  found. 

Teachers. 

We  believe  our  teachers  to  be  as  well  qualified  as  any  in  the  State. 
They  have  had  large  academic  and  professional  training  and  many  of 
them  long  and  successful  experience.  In  proof  of  this  we  submit  the 
following  figures:  Two  hundred  sixty-one  (2G1)  of  our  teachers  were 
normal  school  graduates,  110  had  attended  a  State  normal  but  did 
not  graduate,  36  were  college  graduates,  115  held  permanent  certifi- 
cates, 45  held  professional  certificates,  while  almost  all  the  rest  held 
high  grade  provisional  certificates.  There  were  400  of  our  teachers 
who  had  had  five  or  more  years'  experience. 

Examinations. 

During  the  year  we  held  29  public  examinations  and  several  private 
ones.  We  granted  473  provisional  certificates  and  15  professional 
certificates.  We  refused  certificates  to  200  applicants.  We  granted 
no  certificate  the  total  of  which  was  more  than  IS  and  to  no  applicant 
whose  age  was  under  17  years.  Those  receiving  professional  certifi- 
cates had  taught  at  least  three  terms,  held  a  provisional  certificate 
the  total  of  which  was  not  over  12  and  were  required  to  pass  a  thor- 
ough examination  in  psychology,  pedagogy,  school  management,  his- 
tory of  education,  the  Pennsylvania  school  law  and  the  Westmoreland 
county  course  of  study. 

High  Schools. 

We  have  in  the  county  twelve  good  high  schools  in  which  a  three 
or  four-years'  course  is  completed.     There  are  a  number  of  other 
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schools  in  which  one  or  two  years  are  spent  in  the  high  school 
branches.  A  number  of  our  high  schools  arc  well  equipped  for  their 
work  and  in  all  of  them  excellent  work  is  being  done.  There  is  but 
one  township  high  school  in  the  county,  the  East  Huntingdon  school. 
This  one  has  been  a  success  from  the  beginning.  It  graduated  its 
first  class  this  year  and  we  are  sure  that  the  pupils  of  this  class  will 
compare,  in  cholars'hip  and  other  qualifications,  favorably  with  any 
class  graduated  in  the  county.  We  are  glad  of  the  success  of  this 
school  and  we  hope  the  time  may  soon  come  when  we  will  have  many 
such  schools  throughout  the  county. 

Buildings  and  Apparatus. 

There  were  sixteen  school  houses  built  during  the  year.  All  ol 
them  were  substantially  built  and  modern  in  construction.  The  one 
built  at  Monessen  is  an  eight-room  building  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  county.  All  the  houses  built  were  seated  with  excellent  fur- 
niture, mostly  single  desks — in  our  judgment  a  great  improvement 
over  the  double  desks. 

Institutes. 

Local  institutes  were  held  all  over  the  county.  There  were  only 
three  townships  which  did  not  hold  local  institutes  at  least  one  each 
month.  The  large  boroughs  had  their  teachers'  meetings  each  week, 
while  the  smaller  boroughs  joined  with  the  townships  or  united  in 
having  joint  meetings  of  their  own.  Our  teachers  derived  much  prolit 
from  these  meetings,  as  did  the  directors  and  patrons.  Our  county 
institute  was  very  good,  but  not  the  equal  of  its  predecessor.  The  day 
sessions  were  as  good  as  usual,  but  the  evening  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments were  not  as  enthusiastically  received  as  on  former  occa- 
sions. This  was  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  Hon.  George  R.  Wend- 
ling  was  unable  to  keep  his  engagement  and  that  John  Kendrick 
Bangs  was  unable  to  keep  his  audience.  All  our  teachers  were 
present  but  about  twenty,  and  almost  all  took  a  hearty  interest  in  the 
work  of  every  session. 

The  day  instructors  were:  Hon.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Dr.  Arnold 
Tompkins,  Normal,  111.;  Dr.  J.  B.  Walton,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  J.  J. 
Burns,  Defiance.  O.;  Dr.  I).  J.  Waller,  Indiana.  Pa.;  Prof.  R.  H.  Hol- 
brook,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Noss,  California,  Pa.,  and  Miss 
Margaret  McCloskey,  Edinboro,  Pa.  Prof.  S.  G.  Smith  was  our  musi- 
cal director  and  Miss  Alice  M.  Updegraff  and  Mrs.  Veda  M.  McCIure 
were  our  soloists.     Prof.  Frank  A.  Proeger  presided  at  the  piano. 

The  lectures  were  given  by  Gov.  "Bob"  Taylor,  Rev.  Sam  P.  Jones 
and  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  The  concerts  were  given  by  the  Temple 
Male  Quartette  Concert  Company  and  the  John  Thomas  Concert  Com- 
pany. 
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Directors'  Association. 

The  Directors'  Association  met  during  the  institute  in  a  two  days' 
sessions.  Some  175  directors  were  present  and  many  interesting 
and  profitable  discussions  were  held.  The  principal  questions  dis 
cussed  were  the  following:  "Some  Things  that  Retard  the  Growth 
of  Our  Public  Schools;''  "True  Economy  in  School  Affairs;"  "The  Best 
Methods  of  Protecting  School  Property;"  "Township  Principals;" 
"The  Compulsory  School  Law  and  the  Vaccination  Law;"  "The  Im 
poi  tance  of  Levying  a  Tax  for  School  Libraries." 

Superintendent's  Work. 

The  office  of  the  county  superintendent  is  no  sinecure.  In  this 
county  we  are  kept  busy  during  the  whole  year,  and  for  two  months 
of  the  year  we  are  obliged  to  keep  two  deputies.  Our  work  for  the 
year  consisted  prinicpally  of  holding  29  public  examinations  and  sev- 
eral private  ones,  examining  688  applicants,  visiting  528  schools, 
traveling  many  thousand  miles  in  doing  so,  attending  16  educational 
meetings  and  making  addresses  at  the  same,  holding  10  township  ex- 
aminations for  graduation  from  the  public  schools  and  in  much 
clerical  work  done  in  the  office. 

In  all  this  work  we  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  teachers,  direct- 
ors, pupils,  patrons  and  all  friends  of  education,  together  with  the 
aid  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  For  all  this  encourage- 
iin  nt  we  are  profoundly  grateful. 


WYOMING  COUNTY— Frank  H.  Jarvis. 


Introductory. 

The  welfare  of  our  public  schools  should  be  the  first  consideration 
of  every  citizen,  for  their  paramount  benefits  to  mankind.  During 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  have  been  improvements  along 
nearly  all  of  the  essential  lines.  This  county  has  a  goodly  number  of 
burden  bearers,  without  whose  influence  for  good  schools,  our  present 
ranking  could  not  exist.  We  realize  that  we  cannot  fully  appreciate 
the  greatness  of  our  country,  "the  present  is  a  historic  making  age." 
The  next  twenty-five  years,  like  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  will  be 
marvels  of  educational  progress. 

In  this  historical  report  for  1900  will  be  found  chronicled  the  lead- 
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ing  educational  events  in  the  history  of  Wyoming  county  during  the 
l;ist  quarter  of  a  century. 

Statistics  of  1875. 

Estimated  value  al'  the  county  school  property,  $78,000. 

In  L875  there  were  in  this  county  25  school  districts,  98$  schools,  7 
independent  districts,  1  horough,  Tunkhannock;  the  average  monthly 
salary  of  teachers,  $28.66;  number  of  children  enrolled,  4,059;  aver- 
age percentage  of  attendance  70;  average  cost  per  month.  70  cents; 
amount  of  State  appropriation  received',  $2,698.47;  average  number  of 
mills  levied  for  school  purposes,  3.56;  for  building.  1,  but  7  districts 
making  any  building  levy;  total  receipts  from  taxes  and  all  other 
sources  not  including  State  appropriation,  $21,614.91;  cost  of  school 
houses,  purchasing  building,  renting,  etc..  $2,382.11  ;  paid  for  teachers' 
wages.  $13,638.46;  paid  for  all  other  expenses,  $4,003.26;  the  resources 
were  $3,995.43,  and  liabilities  $1,210.76. 

Statistics  of  1000. 

Estimated  value  of  the  county  school  property,  $115,725. 

In  1900  there  were  31  school  districts.  144  schools.  0  independent 
districts,  4  boroughs,  the  average  salary  of  teachers.  $34.81;  number 
of  children  enrolled,  4,308;  average  percentage  of  attendance.  80: 
average  cost  per  month.  $1.13;  amount  of  State  appropriation  received 
in  1899,  $20,713.30;  average  number  of  mills  levied  for  school  pur 
poses.  4.35;  for  building  purposes,  10-31  of  a  mill;  total  receipts  from 
taxes  and  all  other  sources  not  included  in  State  appropriation,  $35.- 
200.00;  cost  of  school  houses,  purchasing  buildings,  renting,  etc..  $2,- 
310.05;  paid  for  teachers'  wages.  $32,772.35;  paid  for  all  other  ex- 
penses. $12,080.00;  the  resources  were  $5,008.08,  and  the  liabilities, 
$8,123.78. 

June,  1875 — June,  1000.     General  Historical  Data. 

The  ninth  annual  county  institute  was  held  at  Factoryville.  De- 
cember, week  of  28.  and  these  institutes  have  since  been  held  annu- 
ally, at  Tunkhannock. 

1875.  During  the  year  three  new  houses  were  built,  two  in  Meshop- 
pen  and  one  in  Overfield. 

1870.  A  circular  dated  January  3,  1877.  requesting  the  county  and 
city  superintendents  to  prepare,  instead  of  their  usual  annual  reports, 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  education  in  each  county  and  city  except 
Philadelphia.  Wyoming  county  was  thus  reported  upon  in  a  credit 
able  manner  by  Charles  M.  Lee.  who  was  then  county  superintendent, 
and  who  is  now  a  lawyer  in  the  county  and  proprietor  of  the  River 
Side  dairy  farm,  in  Eaton  township. 
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1877.  Three  new  houses  were  built,  one  in  North  Branch,  one  in 
Northinoreland  and  one  in  Overfield.  They  were  all  of  sufficient 
size  and  pleasantly  located. 

3S78.  There  were  twenty-five  districts  and  112  schools. 

1879.  Three  new  houses  were  built.  The  first  in  Easton  First  In- 
dependent, a  new  district  erected  out  of  a  part  of  Eaton  township, 
and  going  into  effect  June  1,  1S79.  The  second,  in  Washington  town- 
ship. The  third,  in  Monroe  township.  North  Branch  township  took 
the  lead  in  matter  of  school  grounds,  as  well  as  houses  and  furniture. 
Scarcely  a  school  in  the  county  was  provided  with  any  apparatus 
whatever,  beyond  a  small  blackboard,  and  there  were  but  few  houses 
in  the  rural  districts  that  had  blackboards  to  accommodate  other 
than  small  classes.     A  uniformity  of  text  books  was  reported. 

1880.  There  were  112  schools.  The  average  monthly  wages  paid 
teachers  was  $17.50.  Males,  $20.81  and  females,  $14.30.  Amount  of 
state  appropriation  received  was  $4,338.78.  Northmoreland  re- 
ceived $385.00  which  was  more  than  any  other  district  in  the  county 
received. 

1SS1.  Some  directors  adopted  the  one-term  system.  Falls,  part  of 
Meshoppen  and  part  of  Windham  had  no  summer  schools.  Tunk- 
hannock  and  Nicholson  boroughs  adopted  the  single  term  plan. 
Aside  from  these,  summer  schools  were  in  progress.  There  were  two 
houses  erected  in  Monroe.  The  heating  apparatus  of  Tunkhannock 
borough  school  building  was  improved.  The  school  was  also  supplied 
with  a  new  set  of  outline  maps.  Monroe  supplied  two  buildings  with 
the  improved  style  of  furniture.  La  Grange  supplied  herself.  Wind- 
ham supplied  one  of  her  schools,  and  Northmoreland  two  of  hers  with 
the  same,  making  three  in  that  district  that  had  the  new  furniture. 
North  Branch,  Mehoopany,  Eatonville  (Independent),  the  boroughs 
of  the  county  and  part  of  Braintrim  were  supplied  prior  to  this  year. 
There  were  at  this  time  but  thirty-five  out  of  the  112  schools  that 
were  supplied  with  the  improved  style  of  furniture. 

1882.  There  were  28  school  districts.  The  average  length  of  school 
term  was  G.G  months.  The  average  monthly  wages  paid  teachers  was 
$20.32. 

1883.  Tunkhannock  borough,  at  a  cost  of  about  $12,000,  built  a 
new  school  building,  by  far  the  finest  in  the  county.  It  was  finished 
throughout  in  the  best  modern  style.  Meshoppen  township  built  one 
new  house.  Eaton  and  Washington  finished  their  houses  with  im- 
proved style  of  furniture.  Meshoppen  also  furnished  one  house,  and 
Braintrim  (Independent)  furnished  its  house.  In  all  there  were  then 
59  rooms  furnished  with  patent  furniture. 

1SS4.  There  were  now  118  schools.  Average  salary  of  teachers  was 
$23.40. 
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1885.  Mehoopany,  .Monroe,  Northmoreland,  Nicholson  township 
and  Washington  each  erected  a  new  school  house.  Mehoopany's 
now  school  house  (now  in  Independent  district)  was  built  on  land 
donated  by  Judge  Henry  Love.     Falls  township  furnished  five  of  her 

houses  with  improved  stylo  of  furniture;  Lemon,  four;  Tnnkhannork 
township,  two;  Braintrim,  one;  Monroe,  three;  Northmoreland,  three. 

An  addition  of  one  large  room  was  made  to  the  school  house  in  Tunk- 
hannock  (Independent)  district.  Monroe  township  furnished  two 
houses  with  slate  blackboards. 

tS86.  Meshoppen  borough,  Tunkhannock  Independent  and  Brain- 
trim  township  graded  their  schools.  Mehoopany  township  abandon- 
ed the  two-term  system.  The  teachers'  institute  was  held  Dec.  27-31. 
County  Superintendent  George  W.  Ryan,  who  was  for  eighteen  years 
superintendent  of  Bradford  county,  was  one  of  the  instructors. 

1887.  In  Falls  township  a  good,  substantial  two-story  school  house 
was  built  at  Mill  City  by  the  directors  and  by  contributions  from 
citizens  of  the  village.     The  teachers'  institute  was  held  December- 
20-30.     One  hundred  and  twenty-three  teachers  were  teaching  and  all 
but  twelve  were  enrolled. 

1888.  Centremoreland  (Ind.)  district,  Tunkhannock  and  Washing- 
ton townships  each  built  a  new  school  house. 

1SS0.  Forkston  township  built  a  two-story  school  house  at  Forkston 
village;  Exeter  township  also  built  a  new  school  house. 

1800.  Mehoopany  village  school  added  the  third  teacher,  making 
three  departments  to  their  school.  Northmoreland  township,  North- 
moreland Independent  and  Monroe  township  adopted  the  one-term 
system.  Tunkhannock  borough  lengthened  its  school  term  from  eight 
to  nine  months  and  Tunkhannock  Independent,  from  seven  to  eight 
months.  There  were  thirty  school  districts  with  an  average  of  000 
months  of  school.  The  amount  of  State  appropriation  received  by 
this  county  was  $0,034.20. 

1S01.  The  first  examination  for  permanent  certificates  ever  held  in 
this  county  was  held  in  the  high  school  building  in  Tunkhannock. 
on  Saturday,  April  2,  1S91,  by  the  following  committee  of  teachers: 
Jacob  P.  Breidinger.  Joseph  O.  Main,  now  a  lawyer  in  the  city  of 
Wilkes-Barre;  O.  D.  Stark,  then  teaching  at  Mehoopany  village,  now 
holding  a  lucrative  position  in  a  stock  yard  in  Chicago;  J.  G.  Stark. 
Nicholson.  and  Manlev  Mackey.  Niven:  and  permanent  certificates 
were  granted  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  follow- 
ing Indies:  Miss  Amv  Kern.  Mohonnnnv  Mips  EHa  Mensrer.  Mill  Citv; 
Miss  Emma  Fasseft.  Scotfsville:  Miss  Belle  ICeithline.  Jenningsville; 
Miss  Adn  Smith,  Mill  City;  Miss  Adelia  Stanton.  Nicholson:  Miss 
^r.-,n'OMP  T>iicro-nn.  Nicholson:  Miss  Jennie  Welch,  no-w  M".  F.lmer 
Thomas,  Tunkhannock;  Miss  Evelyn  Carlin,  deceased.  1S00.  Tunk- 
hannock; Miss  Daisy  Childs.  Tunkhannock;  Miss  Lillian  Childs. 
Tunkhannock;  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thompson,  Tunkhannock. 
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The  committee  held  a  second  examination  on  April  30,  1891,  and 
the  Department  issued  permanent  certificates  to  Miss  Edith  Santee, 
the  primary  teacher  of  Meshoppen,  now  residing  at  Dal  ton,  Lacka- 
wanna county,  and  Miss  Cora  Kivenbary,  Factoryville. 

The  Glen  school  house,  in  Clinton  township,  was  built.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  act  of  Assembly  approved  the  8th  day  of  June,  A.  D. 
1891,  P.  L.  page  228,  the  county  commissioners,  Messrs.  Aaron  Decker, 
of  Mehoopany  township;  J.  Wesley  Stark,  of  Nicholson  township,  and 
J.  Wesley  Reynolds,  of  Factoryville  borough,  furnished  an  office  in 
the  court  house  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools. 

1892.  Windham  township  and  Eaton  (Ind.)  furnished  their  houses 
with  improved  furniture.  A  new  school  house  was  built  at  Noxen, 
in  Monroe  township.  Our  county's  quota  of  State  appropriation  was 
increased  from  f 6,846.69  to  $17,142.41. 

1893.  Tunkhannock  borough  built  a  two-story  brick  building  for  the 
primary  department.  Meshoppen  township  built  a  new  school  house 
near  John  C.  Bowman's  Corners.  Forkston  township  built  a  new 
school  house  in  Root  Hollow,  and  Lemon  township  added  another 
room  to  the  school  at  Lemon.  Another  grade  was  added  to  Meshop- 
pen borough,  Nicholson  borough  and  to  the  Noxen  schools  in  Monroe 
township,  making  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  county  133 — an 
increase  of  five  schools  during  the  year.  Overfield  furnished  all  their 
school  houses  with  the  improved  furniture,  selecting  the  Orion  desk, 
made  at  Bloomsburg.  The  continuous  term  was  established  in  every 
district  in  this  county.  Free  text  books  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools.     There  were  133  schools. 

1894.  Monroe  township  built,  at  Beaumont,  a  school  house  with  four 
school  rooms  and  a  large  auditorium.  The  school  directors  on  Thurs- 
day, December  13.  1894,  met  in  Tunkhannock  and  effected  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  Directors'  Association  of  the  county. 

1895.  Amount  of  State  appropriation  received  was  $20,537.26.  Four 
new  houses  were  built,  one  at  Briar  Ridge,  in  Meshoppen  township, 
one  at  Lake  Carey,  in  Lemon  township;  one  two-story  building  at 
Stull,  in  Noxen  township;  one  large  two-story  building  containing 
six  rooms  at  Nicholson  borough.  Nicholson  borough  introduced  the 
Fuller  and  Warren  system  of  heating  and  ventilating.  Noxen  town- 
ship was  established  June  1,  1895,  from  the  territory  of  Monroe  town- 
ship. 

1896.  Eaton,  Ind.,  No.  2.  district  was  abolished  at  April  term  of 
court.  The  committee  on  permanent  certificates,  under  act  of  28th 
June,  1895,  P.  L.  417,  consisting  of  Miss  Adelaide  McKown  and  Miss 
Lillian  Chiids,  of  Tunkhannor-k.  and  Chas.  F.  Osborne,  held  an  ex- 
amination in  Tunkhannock  May  23,  The  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction was  asked  to  grant  permanent  certificates  to  Miss  Minnie 
Swetland,  of  Mehoopany.  and  Almira  Fassett.  of  Scottsville,  and 
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Messrs.  John  \Y.  Dannery,  of  La  Grange,  and  Frank  J.  Herman,  of 

Eat  onville. 

1897.  Tuiikliaimock  borough  and  Monroe  township  adopted  revised 
courses  of  study  and  rules  and  regulations  governing  their  schools. 
The  lirst  named  school  had  decidedly  the  most  complete  and  exten- 
sive course  of  study  in  the  county,  it  being  the  only  high  school  of  the 
tirst  class  in  the  trounty,  established  under  the  act  of  L895,  Beaumont 
and  Meshoppen  schools  being  the  only  ones  of. the  second  class  under 
same  act.  Principals,  ().  J.  Morelock,  Tunkhannock;  Mark  C.  James, 
Meshoppen;  David  Wiant,  Beaumont. 

Mehoopany  village  was  sel  off  as  an  independent  school  district. 
baking  effect  June  1.  Noxen  built  new  two-story  school  building 
which  was  heated  by  one  of  Hersh  &  Bros,  famous  Allenton  furnaces. 
The  fourth  teacher  was  added  to  the  faculty.  Pactoryville  borough 
school  was  re-graded.  The  action  of  the  board  took  effect  October  5. 
North  Branch  furnished  her  school  houses  with  new  teachers'  desks. 
Windham  built  a  new  school  house  at  North  Flat.  Washington  put 
an  addition  to  the  house  at  Vose,  re-graded  the  school  and  put  in  the 
second  teacher.  Braintrim  built  a  commodious  addition  to  her  graded 
school  building  and  put  in  the  fourth  teacher.  The  course  of  study 
was  revised  and  extended.  Prof.  D.  C.  Roe  was  principal.  An  eight- 
weeks  summer  normal  school  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  David 
Wiant  was  held  at  Beaumont.  Among  the  proficient  lecturers  was 
Dr.  C.  L.  Boston,  M.  D.,  Centremoreland,  this  county.  The  new  ad- 
venture proved  a  success. 

The  unveiling  of  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument  at  Tunkhan- 
nock, October  19,  was  made  a  great  educational  event.  Nearly  all 
the  schools  of  the  county  were  closed  and  both  teachers  aud  their 
pupils  witnessed  the  proceedings.     The  monument  cost  $9,000.00. 

The  first  move  made  toward  getting  a  county  course  of  study  and 
system  of  graduation  for  the  district  schools  of  the  county  was  made 
by  County  Superintendent  Frank  H.  Jarvis.  The  subject,  viz: 
"County  Course  of  Study,"  was  discussed  before  the  teachers'  insti- 
tute, by  Oliver  J.  Morelock,  A.  M.  The  superintendent  submitted  to 
the  teachers  the  following:  "Id  your  opinion  could  better  work  be  done 
in  our  schools  should  a  county  course  of  study  be  adopted?"  As  a 
result  the  teachers  passed  the  resolution,  namely:  Resolved.  "That 
we  endorse  the  recommendation  of  our  county  superintendent  in  pro- 
viding for  a  'county  course  of  study,'  and  that  he  be  authorized  to 
prepare  such  a  course." 

Meshoppen  township,  Black  Walnut,  Ind.,  and  North  Branch  town- 
ship adopted  the  new  county  course  of  study  in  the  order  named, 
Meshoppen  being  the  first. 

The  president  of  Directors'  Association  was  Dr.  E.  H.  Wells. 
Meshoppen  borough;  secretary,  Newall  A.  Doty.  Mehoopany. 
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The  new  law  governing  distribution  of  State  appropriation  was 
passed.  Under  the  new  system,  $66.07  to  each  teacher,  $1.07  for 
each  taxable  and  $1.62  for  each  child  of  school  age  between  the  years 
of  six  and  sixteen,  the  county  received  about  $1,300  per  annum,  for 
three  years,  more  State  aid. 

3898.  Mehoopa.ny,  Ind.,  dug  a  new  well,  supplied  it  with  modern 
pump  and  built  a  house  around  it.  Noxen  supplied  their  new  school 
building  with  a  large  b.ell  and  a  flag,  a  move  for  which  Frank  H.  Wein- 
sheimer  deserved  special  credit.  Black  Walnut,  Ind.,  was  supplied 
with  a  Tellurian  and  a  general  chart  and  a  school  library.  A  display 
of  educational  exhibits  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  at  the  teach- 
ers' institute. 

Visitors'  day  was  inaugurated  and  it  was  observed  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 16.     Twelve  hundred  visitors  were  at  the  different  schools. 

Northmoreland  and  Falls  townships  adopted  the  county  system. 

1899  to  June,  1900.  Washington,  Eaton,  Tunkhannock  and  Wind- 
ham townships  and  Lymanville,  Ind.,  adopted  county  system  of  classi- 
fication and  graduation.  Better  classification,  more  of  the  pupils 
studying  the  branches,  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and 
parents,  and  more  systematic  work  on  the  part  of  teachers  were  the 
natural  results  brought  about  by  the  course  of  study  and  classification 
system. 

Visi tors'  day  was  observed  on  the  days  before,  of,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing Thanksgiving  Day. 

'Seventeen  hundred  visitors  were  at  the  different  schools. 

Messrs.  Mark  C.  James,  of  Meshoppen,  Isaac  T.  Bodle,  of  South 
Eaton,  and  Miss  Mary  Inez  Fassett,  of  Forkston,  composing  the  mem- 
bership of  the  permanent  certificate  committee  for  this  county  1899- 
1901,  held  an  examination  in  Tunkhannock  high  school  building,  May 
19,  1900.  Misses  Lena  Stark,  of  East  Lemon,  Evalene  Dady,  of  Me- 
hoopany,  and  Flora  Arnold,  of  Laceyville,  were  examined  and  favor- 
ably recommended  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Har- 
risburg  as  being  entitled  to  receive  permanent  certificates. 

The  County  Superintendency. 

The  superintendency  was  established  in  1854,  and  the  first  officer 
elected  in  Wyoming  county  was  Cornelius  R.  Lane,  who  served  from 
1854  to  1857;  Charles  R.  Davis,  from  1857  to  1860;  Jacob  DeWitt,  from 
1860  to  1S63;  Wellington  La  Monte,  from  1S63  to  1S69;  J.  B.  Rhodes, 
from  1869  to  1870;  Cornelius  R.  Lane,  from  1870  to  1872;  Thompson 
Bodle,  from  1872  to  1875;  Charles  M.  Lee,  from  1875  to  1881;  V.  E. 
PreVost,  from  1881  to  1884;  Asa  S.  Keeler,  from  18S4  to  1896. 

The  present  incumbent  was  elected  May  5,  1896,  and  re-elected  to  a 
second  term  May  2,  1S99. 
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Independent  Districts'  Data. 

Northmoreland  Independent  District. 

August  12,  1S87,  some  taxpayers  petitioned  for  a  Northmore- 
land independent  school  district.  Messrs.  L.  T.  Burns,  F.  II.  Piatt 
and  W.  I).  Crawford  were  appointed  by  the  court  to  act  as  com- 
missioners to  make  a  view  and  report  to  court.  Report  was  for 
estabishment  of  an  independent  district.  Same  was  confirmed  Ni  Si 
November  25,  18S7.  Confirmed  absolutely  April  11,  18S8.  First 
election  of  school  directors  was  held  on  the  fourth  Saturday  of  May, 
A.  D.  1888.  The  court  appointed  Gordon  Pike  and  George  Stroh 
to  hold  the  first  election.  The  first  board  of  directors  for  North- 
moreland independent  school  district  as  result  of  election  held 
May  26,  1888,  consisted  of,  viz:  A.  W.  Rogers,  J.  H.  Besteder, 
George  Smith,  Edward- Tender,  R.  C.  Hetfield  and  J.  B.  Harding. 

On  April  12,  1893,  owing  to  a  decree  of  the  court  that  by  an  error 
and  draft  thereto  attached  the  course  running  between  lands  of 
Race  Brothers  and  Adam  Snyder  was  reported  as  running  between 
lands  of  Ariel  Loomis  and  Race  Brothers,  the  court  appointed  view- 
ers to  correct  said  error,  H.  J.  Frear,  Charles  Wheelock  and  W. 
A.  Dana  were  appointed.  They  reported  August  11,  1893.  The 
district  as  it  now  exists,  is  according  to  report  of  January  15,  1894, 
which  was  confirmed  absolutely  by  the  court. 

The  school  board  for  1900  was  as  follows:  Robert  C.  Hetfield, 
president;  Stanley  E.  Van  Scoy,  secretary;  Jacob  H.  Shook,  treas 
urer;  Frank  W.  Major,  Jacob  H.  Weaver,  William  B.  Rodgers. 

The  Lymanville  Independent  District. 

In  the  fall  of  1843  or  '44,  Wm.  Belcher  proposed  teaching  a  select 
school  in  the  Lyman  settlement.  John  and  Joseph  Lyman  built  a 
small  house  near  the  junction  or  corner  of  five  roads,  almost  on 
the  site  of  the  present  school  building,  wThere  the  school  was  kept 
for  several  years  by  said  Wm.  Belcher,  being  known  as  the  Lyman- 
ville Select  School,  and  pupils  came  from  miles  around  to  attend. 

In  1870  or  '71  an  independent  district  w7as  formed  by  special  act 
of  the  Legislature,  comprising  parts  of  Springville,  in  Susquehanna 
county,  and  of  Washington  and  Lemon  townships,  in  Wyoming 
county,  to  be  known  as  "The  Lymanville  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict,'" and  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Wyoming*  county 
superintendent  of  schools.  So  great  had  been  the  influence  of 
Wm.  Belcher,  in  educational  lines,  in  that  place  in  former  years, 
that,  although  past  his  prime,  he  was  again  hired  to  teach  the  first 
term  in  the  new  school  house.  This  time  at  a  salary  of  forty  dollars 
per  month  and  board,  nearly  double  the  usual  wages  at  that  time. 
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In  order  to  pay  this  salary,  and  the  debt  incurred  in  building,  a  tax 
of  twenty-two  mills  was  levied;  eleven  for  school  and  eleven  for 
building  purposes. 

The  school  has  always  been  a  progressive  one.  Since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  independent  district  no  pains  were  spared  to  secure  able 
teachers.  The  salary  was  kept  rather  above  the  average  and  edu- 
cational interest  notably  in  advance  of  neighboring  schools.  The 
district  prided  itself  on  having  such  a  large  per  cent,  of  former 
pupils  of  the  school  who  became  distinguished,  as  successful  teach- 
ers, or  in  other  educational  lines;  notably,  five  from  the  Davis 
family,  including  N.  S.  Davis,  ex-supcrintendent  of  Lackawanna 
county  for  three  terms,  or  nine  years;  Nelson  Davis,  principal  of 
graded  school  at  Dunmore,  Pa.  Four  from  the  Spencer  family,  in- 
cluding Revs.  D.  S.  and  J.  O.  Spencer,  missionaries  to  Japan,  and 
two  and  three  teachers  from  families  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 

The  school  was  well  equipped  with  maps,  charts  and  books  of 
reference,  including  a  good  dictionary  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britanica.  Among  the  new  studies  are  algebra,  botany 
and  drawing. 

In  1899  Miss  Effie  P.  Reynolds,  as  teacher,  gave  the  school  a 
marked  impetus  for  good  in  arousing  public  sentiment. 

The  school  board  of  1900  consists  of  Fred.  Cogswell,  president; 
L.  Burton  Luce,  secretary;  James  Bagley,  treasurer;  E.  C.  Niebell, 

A.  G.  Fisher  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Avery  (widow  of  Archie  L.  Avery),  nee 
Miss  Carrie  Dunlap.  The  district  is  especially  noted  for  her  clean 
work  in  educational  matters. 

Mr.  Belcher's  P.  O.  address  in  1900  was  Factoryville,  Penn'a,  and 
he  was  nearly  ninety  years  old. 

West  Nicholson  Independent  District. 

On  December  1,  1866,  Nicholson  independent  school  district  No. 
2,  or  what  is  now  known  as  West  Nicholson  independent  school 
district,  elected  the  following  persons  to  serve  on  their  first  school 
board  for  the  independent  district,  viz:  T.  R.  Conklin,  Daniel  Decker, 
Dana  Stark,  H.  J.  Shibley,  R.  Green  and  N.  Oakley. 

The  board  for  1900  was  as  follows: 

Arthur   D.   Potter,  president;   H.   Clvmer  Stark,   secretary;   Seth 

B.  S<]uier,  treasurer;  Charles  B.  Capwell,  Norman  L.  Riker,  Foster 
M.  Riker. 

Tunkhannock  Independent  District. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  election  held  for  the  Tunkhaunock  inde- 
pendent school  district,  the  following  persons  were  elected  school 
directors: 
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Joseph  Armstrong,  Patrick  Gilmartin,  D.  •).  Bardwell,  Samuel 
Hatfield,  . Jacob  Brungess,  George  C.  Miller. 

The  Tunkhannock  school  hoard  of  1875  was  composed  as  follows: 

George  N.  Bunnell,  D.  J.  Bardwell,  L.  B.  Graham,  T.  1).  Stonier, 
Jacob  Brungess,  George  C.  Miller. 

The  board  of  1900  was  composed  as  follows: 

Davis  Seabring,  President;  Gratton  8.  Furman,  secretary;  F.  P. 
A. very,  treasurer;  Howard  Brungess,  Charles  Bunnell,  Robert  P. 
Maybee. 

For  several  years  there  have  been  two  teachers.  In  1899  the 
board  employed  as  principal  Walter  Bardwell,  and  for  the  primary 
department  Katherine  Gilmartin. 

Black  Walnut  Independent  District. 

Black  Walnut  independent  district  was  formed  from  territory 
of  Meshoppen  and  Braintrim,  January  term,  1866.  Braintrim  stren- 
uously opposed  the  movement,  as  it  took  quite  a  slice  of  her  terri- 
tory and  Black  Walnut  citizens  were  paying  double  the  amount  of 
tax  it  took  to  run  their  school  and  they  frequently  had  had  trouble 
with  Meshoppen  township  in  getting  tuition  for  schooling  some 
of  her  children.  The  court  fixed  the  third  Saturday  of  February 
for  holding  the  election,  which  date  they  have  kept  since  that  time. 

The  first  board  was  elected  February  20,  1806,  and  organized 
June  20,  1866,  by  electing  J.  S.  Lum,  president;  T.  A.  Dawson,  sec- 
retary, and  A.  G.  Overfield,  treasurer.  They  laid  a  building  tax 
of  five  mills,  three  mills  for  school  purposes,  two  for  building  and 
proceeded  to  overhaul  and  thoroughly  repair  their  school  house, 
seating  and  furnishing.  The  school  houses  of  the  township  were 
in  a  very  dilapidated  condition  and  all  had  to  be  repaired  or  re- 
built. The  graded  school  house  was  built  the  same  year  at  Lacey- 
vill  and  the  house  on  Lacey  street  repaired,  which  made  a  heavy 
tax  for  Braintrim  to  pay. 

With  the  loss  of  Black  Walnut  district  the  township  had  to  lay 
a  tax  of  26  mills  for  three  or  four  years,  which  made  quite  a  burden 
for  them  to  bear.  Their  tax  rate  for  schools  was  not  less  than  13 
mills  until  the  increase  of  State  appropriation  in  '91.  They  had 
an  average  rate  of  only  4  mills  since  the  district  was  formed. 

They  elected  Miss  Nellie  Newton,  of  Springville,  as  their  first 
teacher.  She  taught  the  school  for  four  terms,  was  a  splendid 
teacher,  but  she  married  one  of  her  scholars,  a  by  15  years  her  junior, 
and  the  district  lost  a  good  teacher  and  he  got  a  poor  wife.  They 
went  west,  lived  together  a  few  years,  then  separated. 

They  have  been  quite  successful  in  providing  good  teachers.  They 
have  repaired  their  house  three  times  since  having  been  a  district, 
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reseated  twice,  the  last  time  with  patent  seats.  They  made  but  one 
change  of  text-books  since  the  adoption  of  free  text-books,  with  the 
exception  of  geographies  and  readers.  The  school  room  is  well  sup- 
plied with  blackboards,  charts,  globes,  etc.,  and  it  is  in  good  con- 
dition. 

In  1S98  they  introduced  the  study  of  vocal  music,  purchased  an 
organ,  singing  books  and  a  musical  chart.  As  they  had  a  musical 
teacher,  Miss  Ella  Grabb,  the  scholars  made  rapid  progress.  The 
directors  have  always  worked  in  harmony  and  the  people  have  en- 
deavored to  keep  the  same  persons  in  the  board  from  term  to  term. 

Albert  G.  Over-field  has  served  continuously  on  the  board  since 
the  -district  was  formed,  and  for  one  term  in  the  township  board 
before,  making  a  continuous  term  as  director  of  thirty-seven  years, 
or  for  a  longer  period  than  has  any  other  person,  living  or  dead, 
in  the  history  of  the  county. 

Here  is  where  the  foundation  for  the  education  of  such  men  as 
Hon.  George  Landon,  of  Herrick,  Bradford  county,  now  over  80  years 
old;  Mr.  Theodore  Sterling  (deceased),  and  Albert  G.  Overfield, 
ex-county  treasurer,  was  laid. 

In  1895  board  around  was  abolished,  teachers'  wages  were  in- 
creased, due  very  much  to  the  effects  of  Jacob  W.  Stroud  and  Jona- 
than Farr.     They  deserve  much  credit. 

The  people  of  Black  Walnut  are  not  losing  pace  with  the  rest 
of  the  county  and  are  stamped  with  the  character  that  is  repre- 
sentative of  every  true  American. 

Braintrim  Independent  District. 

The  Braintrim  independent  school  board  of  1S75  was  composed 
as  follows: 

David  Carlin,  H.  D.  Wilson,  W.  A.  Dexter,  W.  S.  Whitcomb,  E. 
F.  Keeney,  George  Carpenter. 

The  board  for  1900  was  composed  as  follows: 

W.  S.  Whitcomb,  president;  Vera  O.  Snover,'  secretary;  George 
W.  Snover,  treasurer;  Thomas  McCrossin,  Jasper  F.  Everetts,  Am- 
brose Detrich. 

La  Grange  Independent  District. 

The  La  Grange  independent  school  board  of  1875  was  composed 
as  follows: 

D.  D.  DeWitt,  Jacob  Bond,  Thomas  Keeney,  George  Osterhout, 
Edgar  Osterhout,  F.  B.  Hight. 

The  board  for  1900  was  as  follows: 

Milton  S.  Searfoss,  president;  Thomas  J.  Headley,  secretary;  Wil- 
liam F.  Ball,  treasurer;  George  E.  Miller,  Miles  R,  Dailey,  Jacob  S. 
Miller. 
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Mehoopany  Village  School,  1875  to  1897. 

Twenty-five,  thirty  and  thirty-five  years  ago  Mehoopany  school 
compared  favorably  with  any  school  in  (he  county.  "S<  lect  Schools,'' 
as-  they  were  termed,  were  held  in  the  village  sometimes  between 
the  winter  and  summer  terms  of  (he  public  terms  and  sometimes 
during  winter  also,  and  were  well  patronized  by  such  families  as 
the  Karnes',  Jennings',  Loves',  Halms',  Hennings',  Vaughns'. 
Frenches',  Jaynes',  Myers',  Places',  Fassetts',  etc.,  as  well  as  by 
many  from  other  places. 

Interesting  public  (free)  entertainments  were  given  monthly,  a 
competent  teacher  in  music  employed  and  drawing  and  painting 
were  taught. 

On  ''the  Bend,"  the  Vaughns',  Jaynes',  Loves',  Frenches'.  Arntses' 
and  others  attended  the  public  schools;  in  winter  the  select  fall 
term  in  the  village. 

Mehoopany  Independent  District,  1897-1900. 

The  history  of  Mehoopany  independent  school  district  extends 
back  to  the  year  1897.  Previous  to  the  year  1897  the  village  and 
township  of  Mehoopany  were  combined  in  what  was  known  as 
Mehoopany  school  district.  The  citizens  of  the  village  of  Mehoop- 
any realizing  that  when  they  were  connected  with  the  township 
there  was  not  much  chance  to  advance  their  schools,  the  public 
spirited  part  of  the  community  took  hold  of  the  matter  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  granted  by  the  court  an  independent  school  dis- 
trict. The  immediately  commenced  to  repair  the  school  property, 
until  now  they  have  a  pleasant  school  house  with  four  rooms,  well 
papered,  painted  and  ventilated. 

Their  school  have  been  practically  under  the  same  management 
since  1897,  and  have  shown  a  good  degree  of  advancement.  The 
directors  are,  as  fast  as  possible,  supplying  the  schools  with  modern 
improvements.  The  school  has  been  graded  and  has  a  ten  year 
course  of  study. 

Last  year  (1899)  witnessed  the  first  graduating  exercises  ever 
held  by  the  schools  of  this  village.  There  were  three  graduates, 
viz:  Percy  W.  Kintner,  Tracey  Jennings  and  Mary  Vaughn.  We 
predict  a  successful  future  for  the  school  in  the  village,  in  which 
reside  so  many  public  spirited  citizens. 

The  school  board  for  1900  was  composed  of  the  following  persons: 

William  H.  Comstock,  president;  Newell  A.  Doty,  secretary;  Pol- 
icy V.  Rheean,  treasurer;  Orrin  V.  Love,  John  W.  Decker  and  John 
B.  Jennings. 
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Eaton,  Independent,  No.  2. — Abolished  1896. 

The  first  school  house  of  this  neighborhood  was  built  about  1835, 
on  property  then  owned  by  Samuel  Harding,  now  of  the  Charles 
Armstrong  estate.  Three  citizens,  namely,  Samuel  Harding,  Joseph 
Robinson  and  John  Townsend,  contributed  the  money  necessary 
to  put  up  the  building.  It  was  a  frame  house  ceiled  and  plastered. 
The  room  was  warmed  by  what  was  called  a  "ten  plate  stove." 
This  was  a  peculiar  affair  with  a  large  oven  over  the  fire  box.  No 
use  was  made  of  this  oven  except  in  summer,  when  as  punishment 
some  mischievous  urchin  was  forced  to  stand  with  his  head  on  one 
of  the  two  oven  doors. 

The  first  school  was  taught  by  Miss  Ruth  Gardner,  who  later 
became  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  Nathan  Leighton.  Other  early 
teachers  were  Miss  Eunice  Marcy,  wife  of  Peter  Osterhout;  Miss 
Phoebe  Gardner,  wife  of  George  Leighton;  Miss  Lucetta  Miller,  wife 
of  Job  Hall,  of  South  Eaton,  and  Oliver  Lathrop,  who  later  became 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  Elijah  Lee,  another  teacher, 
had  great  faith  in  that  old  proverb,  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child,"  as  many  of  the  scholars  could  testify. 

The  text-books  used  were  Cobb's  Spelling  Book,  Olney's  Geog- 
raphy, Kirkum's  Grammar,  Dabol's  Arithmetic,  and  the  Old  English 
Reader. 

The  teacher's  salary  was  paid,  not  by  a  tax,  but  by  the  patrons 
of  the  school  according  to  the  number  of  scholars  which  they  sent. 
It  ranged  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  month  for  men  and  from 
six  to  eight  for  women. 

The  old  school  building  was  disbanded  and  the  present  one  was 
erected  in  1863.  The  money  for  this  building  was  collected  by  tax. 
Miss  Annie  Thacher,  who  is  the  wife  of  J.  Mark  Robinson,  was  the 
first  teacher  in  this  building.  Frank  Piatt,  Wells  Bogart,  Samuel 
Jayne,  Mrs.  Helen  Dornsife  and  Frank  Spalding  were  among  the 
teachers  who  have  taught  since. 

The  pay  of  the  teachers  of  this  second  school  house  was  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  dollars  per  month  for  both  men  and  women.  The 
scholars  furnished  their  own  books  until  the  year  1892.  Patent 
seats  were  also  put  in  that  year  and  the  old  wooden  ones  torn 
out. 

Up  to  the  year  1855  it  was  a  separate  district,  but  that  year  it 
went  into  the  township.  In  1880  it  was  organized  into  an  inde- 
pendent district  under  the  name  of  Eaton,  Independent,  No.  2. 
It  was  decreed  by  the  court  on  February  12,  1896,  that  district 
be  abolished,  same  to  take  effect  on  first  Monday  of  June,  1896,  and 
again  went  back  into  the  township.     The  books  were  changed  sev- 
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eral  times  after  the  last  school  house  was  built  and  charts  and  other 
school  apparatus  bought. 

Eaton  Independent  District,  No.  1. 

The  first  election  to  elect  a  board  of  school  directors  for  the  Inde- 
pendent district  No.  1,  of  Eaton  township,  was  held  December  14, 
1878.  Samuel  Nye  and  Samuel  Harding  were  elected  for  three 
years;  Daniel  \Y.  Herman  and  Samuel  Rinker  for  two  years;  George 
A.  Benson  and  Irvin  Wheelock  for  one  year. 

The  school  board  of  l!)l)l)  was  as  follows: 

Samuel  Harding,  president;  L.  B.  Herman,  secretary;  B.  W.  Hard- 
ing, treasurer;  W.  S.  Me  Vicar,  Samuel  F.  Goble. 

Borough  Districts'  Data. 

Meshoppen  Borough  District. 
Previous  to  185G  the  original  school  building  in  the  confines  of 
this  borough  was  situated  on  the  creek  bank  at  the  west  end  of 
Main  street,  which  was  then  the  thoroughfare,  having  a  bridge 
where  the  railroad  bridge  is  now.  In  1S5G  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
the  school  board  of  Meshoppen  township  united  and  erected  a 
two-story  building  on  the  site  of  the  present  building,  the  lodge 
occupying  the  upper  floor  for  a  hall.  Miss  M.  M.  Twiss  taught  the 
school  several  years.  About  18GG  the  board  granted  two  teachers 
for  this  district  and  the  long  room  was  cut  in  two  by  a  partition. 

Meshoppen  borough  was  incorporated  by  decree  of  court  August 
19,  1879,  and  certified  to  recorder  August  24,  1879.  Ahira  Gay 
was  foreman  of  grand  jury.  Petition  of  school  district  of  Meshop- 
pen borough  for  the  appointment  of  a  jury  of  viewers  consisting 
of  three  men  to  establish  and  determine  the  quantity  and  value 
of  said  land  so  taken  for  said  school  district  was  made  and  filed 
on  November  21,  1S82,  same  day  court,  Thomas  J.  Ingham,  appoint- 
ed Edward  Prevost,  Harvey  Russell  and  Robert  Cook,  viewers. 
Viewers  met  on  the  premises  December  5,  1882.  January  8,  1882, 
order  was  returned  and  filed  in  which  the  viewers  reported  that  they 
viewed  the  premises  and  established  quantity  of  land  to  be  3,985 
square  feet,  the  value  of  which  to  be  $150,  and  that  Harry'  B. 
Brown,  the  owner  of  said  land,  had  sustained  damage  to  said  amount, 
and  that  he  be  paid  same  by  Meshoppen  borough  school  district.' 
Court  confirmed  report  January  11,  1883. 

The  borough  was  separated  from  the  township  in  1879,  still  hav- 
ing two  schools  and  an  enrollment  of  about  125  pupils.  The  third 
school  was  found  necessary  in  1882  and  was  provided  for  by  pur- 
chasing the  interest  of  the  Odd  Fellows  (1880)  and  seating*  their 
hall  with  patent  desks.  They  had  then  a  winter  term  o?  three 
months,  and  a  spring  term  of  three  months.  The  teachers  were  paid 
25—6—1900 
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for  winter  $22  and  $20;  for  spring  $15  and  $12  per  month  and  board 
around. 

The  school  board  for  1880  was  as  follows: 

E.  H.  Wells,  president;  P.  D.  Hurler,  secretary;  Jno.  MeCabe, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Pneuman  (the  only  lady  ever  on  board),  J.  M. 
Carey,  O.  V.  Sherwood. 

First  board  of  school  directors  elected  in  Meshoppen  borough 
school  district  consisted  of  following  persons: 

Mrs.  Palmer  G.  Sherwood  (Mrs.  Sherwood  did  not  serve  as  di- 
rector^ Mrs.  C.  M.  Pneuman,  P.  D.  Harley,  John  W.  Bannatyne,  O 
V.  Sherwood,  John  MeCabe. 

The  board  for  1890  was  as  follows: 

W.  H.  Burr,  president;  J.  W.  Bannatyne,  secretary;  G.  W.  Pneu- 
man, treasurer;  C.  F.  Halm,  P.  C.  Frutchey.  A.  H.  Sterling,  with 
an  enrollment  of  150  pupils. 

The  board  for  1900  was  as  follows: 

J.  W.  Bannatyne,  president;  Frank  Warwick,  secretary;  O.  D. 
Wolf,  treasurer;  A.  E.  Mowry,  W.  M.  Carter,  J.  G.  Halm. 

The  enrollment  the  past  year,  140.  Among  the  teachers  for  the 
borough  have  been  Jos.  AY.  Fassett,  George  G.  Verbryck.  Anna 
Childs,  Virginia  Loomis,  Clara  Winans,  Susan  Pneuman,  Cordelia 
Broughton,  B.  F.  Parks,  F.  D.  Selph,  F.  H.  Jarvis,  Minnie  Overfield, 
Edith  Johnson,  Edith  Santee,  Adda  Cook,  Mary  Halm,  Martha 
Pneuman,  E.  F.  Harding,  M.  C.  James,  Pose  Bunnell. 

Wages  paid  past  year,  principal  $55,  females  $30.  In  1893  the 
school  was  more  completely  graded  and  a  course  adopted  which 
ranks  the  school  in  the  second  class  under  State  law,  four  teachers. 

In  1892  a  new  brick,  veneered  building  was  erected,  with  four 
rooms,  besides  teachers'  room  and  ample  basement,  at  a  cost  of 
$G,000;  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  adding  another  thou- 
sand. The  borough  is  not  increasing  in  population  and  it  now  looks 
as  though  they  have  room  for  many  years. 

"Board  around"  abandoned  in  1883. 

Nicholson  Borough  School  District. 

The  Nicholson  Independent  School  District  No.  1,  that  merged 
into  Nicholson  borough  school  district,  held  their  first  election  of 
school  directors  in  January,  !866,  electing  Lemuel  Harding.  I.  S. 
Little,  O.  L.  Halstead,  Wm.  Dreggs,  George  Pratt  and  N.  P.  Wilcox. 

Decree  of  court  was  filed  August  21,  1875,  in  which  Nicholson 
Independent  District  No.  1  was  incorporated  into  a  borough  and 
the  school  has  since  been  a  borough  school. 

The  first  school  taught  by  the  district  was  held  in  the  building 
erected  by  Benjamin  M.  Stone  (father  of  Cashier  Ed.  Stone,  of 
Tunkhannock)  for  an  academy;  district  school  was  held  in  this  build 
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ing  for  two  or  three  years.    The  teachers  were  two  young  ladies, 

a  Miss  Wilson  and  ;t  .Miss  Wilbur.  During  this  time  they  were  busy 
building  a  school  house  on  the  present  school  site  and  this  school 
when  comph  ted  was  kept  as  a  school  until  L895,  when  it  was  lorn 
down  to  make  room  for  ;i  more  modern  building,  the  old  one  being 
inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  ;ill  the  scholars  belonging 
to  said  district.  The  present  building  contains  five  large  school 
rooms,  besides  u  n  citation  room,  supply  room  and  directors'  room; 
and  it  is  equipped  with  modern  heating,  ventilating  and  sanitary 
arrangements.  The  directors  who  were  the  principal  movers  in 
this  grand  improvement  were: 

Dr.  E.  S.  Wheeler,  Jacob  T.  Bonno,  Moses  Shields,  Jr.,  E.  L.  Bacon, 
Frank  P.  Stephens,  H.  C.  Titus. 

The  school  now  has  an  enrollment  of  23G  scholars. 

Factoryville  Borougn  District. 

Factory vi lie  borough  was  formed  by  a  decree  of  the  court  made 
on  November  12,  1883.  Her  first  election  of  school  directors  was 
held  on  following  February. 

The  first  borough  school  board  members  were:  0.  S.  Hinds,  C. 
C.  Mace,  J.  W.  Reynolds,  I).  D.  Gardner,  Mrs.  YV.  W.  Bard  and 
G.  S.  Wilson.  In  1888  Mrs.  A.  J.  Gilmore  was  elected  school  di- 
rector in  Factoryville  borough. 

The  court  appointed  Kev.  John  H.  Harris,  now  president  Buck- 
nell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  to  act  as  judge  of  said  election 
and  Silas  Mathewson  and  C.  S.  Hinds  as  inspectors  thereof. 

The  faculty  for  1899  was  as  follows: 

Principal,  George  Albert  Gay.  Clark  Summit,  Pa.;  assistant,  Sarah 
Katherine  Watkins,  Hallstead,  Pa,;  intermediate  department,  Car 
rie  M.  Watkins,  Factoryville;  primary  department,  Leona  May  WTar 
ren,  Factoryville. 

The  school  board  for  1900  was  as  follows: 

Miles  Wr.  Bliss,  president;  W.  J.  Watkins,  secretary;  Solomon 
Reynolds,  treasurer;  A.  J.  Warner,  Emerson  Sweet,  V.  R.  Gardner. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  were  increased  somewhat  and  the 
school  term  was  changed  from  seven  to  eight  months  and  slight 
repairs  were  made  on  their  school  building. 

The  reason  why  more  increased  interest  in  the  public  schools 
was  not  taken  was  due  possibly  to  the  location  of  the  Keystone 
Academy,  a  first  class  preparatory  school  situated  only  a  few  rods 
from  our  county  line  but  in  Lackawanna  county.  The  academy 
is  idolized  by  the  people  of  Factoryville.  and  received  a  good  pat- 
ronage from  this  county. 
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Tunkhannock  Borough  District. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  school  directors-elect  of  Tnnkhnnnock 
borough  school  district  wa9  held  on  Saturday,  March  30,  1844.  The 
following  shows  the  organization  and  names  of  members  of  the 
first  borough  school  board: 

Willard  Jackson,  president;  Judge  A.  K.  Feckham,  secretary; 
Dr.  Minor  Kelly,  treasurer;  Thomas  T.  Slocum,  Orrin  Baldwin,  Ira 
Avery. 

Following  persons  served  as  principals  of  the  school: 

1875.  M.  A.  Dewitt. 

1870.  H.  D.  Walker. 

1877.  J.  E.  Cochrane. 

1878.  Hon.  John  M.  Garman. 

1879.  Hon.  John  M.  Garman. 

1^80.  Hon.  Clarence  Miller  and  Miss  Marian  G.  Ackley. 

1881  to  1S84.  Hon.  John  M.  Garman.  ■ 

1885  to  1892  inclusive.  Jacob  P.  Breidinger. 

1893.  Felix  Ansart. 

1894,  1895.  F.  Stanley  Stebbins. 

189G  to  1900  inclusive.  Oliver  J.  Morelock. 

In  1S75  the  district  maintained  a  school  term  of  six  months, 
paying  their  principal  $65  per  month. 

In  1900  the  district  maintained  a  school  term  of  nine  months, 
paying  their  principal  $133.33  1-3  per  month. 

Faculty  of  1875:  Principal,  M.  A.  DeYYitt,  Mrs.  Mary  Messerole, 
Miss  S.  A.  Whipple  and  Susie  Turner. 

The  faculty  for  1 !!(!()  was  composed  as  follows:  Oliver  J.  More- 
lock,  A.  M.,  principal;  Isaac  T.  Kepperly,  first  assistant  principal; 
Edwin  B.  Rice,  second  assistant  principal,  and  Miss  Adelaide  Mc- 
Kown,  Miss  Mary  Walter,  Miss  Mary  F.  Jayne,  Miss  Lillian  M. 
Childs,  Mrs.  Jennie  Thompson  and  Miss  Mary  Shook,  associate 
teachers. 

High  School  Department  of  Borough  School. 

First  Year.  English,  Civics,  Arithmetic,  U.  S.  History,  Latin. 

Second  Year.  English,  English  History,  Zoology  and  Botany,  Al- 
gebra, Latin.     Optional,  Book-keeping. 

Third  Year.  English,  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  General  History. 
Algebra  and  Geometry.     Optional,  Latin,  Greek.  German,  Physics. 

Fourth  Year.  English  Literature  and  Composition,  General  His- 
tory, Geometry.     Optional,  Latin,  Greek.  German,  Chemistry. 

To  facilitate  the  work  in  English  and  to  afford  opportunity  for 
culture  the  school   had  accumulated  a   carefully  selected   library. 

All  the  subjects  of  the  first  year  were  required.  In  the  last  three 
years  those  not  indicated  as  optional  were  required.     At  least  one 
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of  the  optional  subject!  bad  to  be  taken  by  the  pupil  in  addition 
to  the  required  subjects.  Tin*  work  in  English  consisted  of  the 
critical  study  of  the  classics  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  College 
Entrance  Requirements  for  tin-  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  the  writ- 
ing of  compositions.  All  pupils  had  exercise  in  declamation.  The 
four  years'  work  in  Latin  met  the  requirements  for  the  classical 
or  Latin  scientitical  course  of  any  college.  Beginning  with  Sep- 
tember, 11)00,  it  will  include  one  period  a  w:eek  of  Latin  composi- 
tion during  the  last  two  years  of  the  course.  The  work  in  Greek 
consisted  of  the  study  of  forms  and  the  principles  of  grammar  in 
connection  with  the  translation  of  easy  Greek  sentences  into  Eng- 
lish and  of  English  sentences  into  Greek.  The  Anabasis  was  taken 
up  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Anabasis  was  completed  the 
second  year  and  Homer  begun.  The  work  in  German  was  similar 
to  that  in  Greek  during  the  first  six  months.  Easy  German  was 
taken  up  toward  the  end  of  the  year  and  more  difficult  authors  were 
read  during  the  second  year.  Exercise  in  writing  German  sentences 
translated  from  the  English  was  continued.  Tupils  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory  for  all  their  work 
in  the  natural  sciences.  They  performed  experiments  themselves 
and  recorded  the  results  in  note  books.  Eield  work  as  well  as 
laboratory  work  was  done  in  both  Zoology  and  Botany. 

Pupils  who,  because  of  poor  health  or  for  other  reasons,  were 
not  able  to  take  the  required  work  could  carry  fewer  subjects. 
They  ranked  as  special  students  and  their  work  did  not  entitle  them 
to  graduation. 

Pupils  having  passed  the  county  examination  upon  eighth  grade 
work  were  admitted  to  the  high  school  without  examination  upon 
the  presentation  of  county  diploma. 

Foreign  pupils  were  admitted  to  any  grade  for  which  they  had 
passed  the  county  superintendent's  examination  for  country  graded 
schools. 

Graduates  of  Tunkhannock  high  school  of  the  years  1808.  1800 
and  1900  have  been  or  will  be  admitted  on  certificate  to  the  fol- 
lowing colleges:  Lafayette,  two;  State  College,  one:  Woman's  Col- 
lege of  Baltimore,  one;  Cornell,  one;  Syracuse  University,  one.  Four 
of  the  graduates  of  these  years  secured  positions  as  teachers  im- 
mediately after  graduation.  An  increasing  number  of  students  are 
taking  the  preparatory  course  for  college. 

Township  Districts'  Data. 

Northmoreland. 

In  the  summer  of  1874  Mrs.  Henry  Young  (nee  Miss  Harriet 
Dewey),  taught  a  four  months'  term  of  school  at  Centremoreland 
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for  fifteen  dollars  a  mouth,  and  boarded  around.  Books  used:  Prac- 
tical and  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  U.  S.  History,  Grammar,  Geog- 
raphy, Reading,  Writing  and  Spelling.  She  had  a  primer  class 
of  seventeen  and  but  one  book  for  the  whole  class.  Taught  twenty- 
two  full  days  to  the  month.  Attended  teachers'  institutes,  paid  her 
own  bills  out  of  her  wages.  It  cost  more  than  twice  as  much  to 
dress  then  as  now.  ISamuel  Van  Scoy  was  school  director  at  that 
time  and  for  several  years  after.  No  one  man  in  Northnioreland 
township  did  more  for  the  advancement  of  education  than  did 
Mr.  Van  Scoy.  In  1885  Centremoreland  and  Vernon  districts  were 
divided  and  the  Gallup  school  house  was  built  and  furnished  with 
patent  seats  and  a  bell.  In  1887  the  Green  Castle  school  house 
was  built  and  furnished  with  bell  and  patent  seats;  and  the  old 
building  at  Keelersburg  was  abandoned.  In  1888  Centremoreland 
became  Independent,  built  another  room  and  employed  two  teach- 
ers. Seven  years  ago  the  district  was  nine  hundred  dollars  in  debt. 
Nineteen  hundred  finds  her  about  four  hundred  dollars  in  the  treas- 
ury. There  are  five  school  buildings  well  furnished,  and  proper  out- 
buildings, something  they  did  not  have  twenty-five  years  ago.  This 
year  algebra  and  civil  government  were  taught  iu  some  of  the 
schools. 

The  school  board  requires  the  teachers  to  board  around  three 
months  in  the  fall,  go  from  house  to  house  like  the  poor  tramp, 
unless  the  director's  wife  or  some  other  humane  person  takes  them 
in  and  makes  them  feel  they  think  the  teachers  earn  their  board 
in  the  school  room.  For  seven  years  they  have  had  the  continuous 
term. 

I  humbly  quote  a  prominent  Christian  lady  of  the  district,  "Our 
present  county  superintendent,  Frank  H.  Jarvis,  a  conscientious 
Christian  gentleman,  has  held  the  office  for  five  years  and  has  given 
his  undivided  attention  to  his  work.  He  has  doDe  more  for  the 
advancement  of  education  and  morals  than  had  been  done  in  the 
twenty  years  previous.  He  introduced  a  county  course  of  study, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  schools  in  the  township." 

Braintrim. 

The  public  schools  of  Braintrim  township  now  consist  of  twro 
school  buildings,  in  which  are  maintained  five  schools  presided  over 
by  five  competent  teachers.  The  attendance  for  the  last  school 
year  was  seventy-six  males  and  ninety-seven  females,  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three.  A  continuous  term  of  eight  months 
is  provided  at  an  annual  cost  for  teachers'  salary  alone  of  $1,400.00. 
This  amount,  which  is  raised  by  a  tax  of  eight  mills,  amounting  to 
$1,000.00,  with  the  State  appropriation,  meets  the  general  expenses 
of  the  district. 
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In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  changes  and  improvements  in 
the  schools  we  will  mention  a  Cow  fads  in  connection  with  the 
schools  twenty-five  years  ago. 

At  t hut  period  a  lax  of  four  mills,  making  about  $500.00,  was 
sufficient  to  cany  on  the  schools,  which  consisted  of  two  school 
houses  with  three  rooms  and  three  teachers.  The  school  terms 
were  then  three  months  in  summer  and  three  months  in  winter. 
The  salary  for  the  summer  term  being  $12.00  per  month  and  "board 
'round."  and  for  the  winter  term  $25.00  and  §40.00  per  month  and 
board  themselves;  the  fashion  of  "boarding  'round"  becoming  obso- 
lete at  this  time. 

The  school  in  the  village  was  called  a  graded  school  but  the 
grading  was  simply,  that  all  pupils  reading  in  the  third  reader  and 
lower  were  classed  with  one  teacher  as  primary,  and  all  pupils  read- 
ing in  the  fourth  reader  and  higher,  were  in  the  advanced  room; 
each  teacher  looking  after  the  pupils  in  his  or  her  room  only.  This 
continued  until  1887,  when  the  present  system  of  grading  was 
adopted,  which,  with  some  modifications,  continues  to  the  present 
time.  The  attendance  at  the  three  schools  was  then  less  than  one 
hundred. 

"Select''  schools-  were  very  popular  at  this  time,  during  the  fall 
months,  before  the  winter  terms  began,  in  which  many  pupils  fitted 
themselves  for  teachers  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  month  tuition. 

The  two  rooms  in  the  village  school  honse,  which  is  known  as 
the  Union  school  house,  becoming  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
schools,  at  the  March,  1887,  meeting  of  the  school  board  a  resolution 
was  adopted  for  enlarging  the  building  by  the  addition  of  another 
story  to  the  old  building,  which  was  accomplished  at  a  cost  of 
$000.00,  including  the  grading  of  the  grounds  and  purchasing  of 
furniture.  The  same  year  the  board  adopted  a  continuous  term  of 
seven  months;  and  the  following  year  they  became  more  liberal  in 
the  way  of  salary,  paying  the  four  teachers  then  engaged  $25.00, 
$30.00,  $35.00  and  $50.00  per  month  respectively. 

Ten  years  later,  or  in  1S07,  the  school  rooms  again  becoming  over- 
crowded, the  fourth  room  was  added  to  the  Union  school  house,  in 
the  nature  of  an  addition  on  the  north  side,  at  a  cost  of  $550.00  for 
building  and  furnishing.  The  present  school  buildings  and  fixtures 
are  worth  at  least  1:3,500.00. 

The  present  tendency  is  to  increase  the  attendance  of  the  Union 
graded  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  country  school  on  Lacjr  street, 
which  has  dropped  from  a  good  full  school  twenty-five  years  ago  to 
less  than  ten  pupils  to-day,  which  is  maintained  at  a  much  greater 
cost  per  capita  than  the  graded  school, 

A  spirit  of  liberality  pervades  among  the  taxpayers  and  all  seem 
unanimous  in  their  desire  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Braintrim 
schools. 
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Among  the  foremost  who  have  labored  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
schools,  during  several  terms  as  directors,  we  should  mention  John 
Vandervort  and  C.  G.  Brown,  Truman  B.  Young,  J.  Ross  Rahn  (de- 
ceased), George  D.  Wright,  Lafayette  G.  Piatt,  Dennis  G.  Keeney, 
John  N.  Christian,  Arthur  H.  Lacey,  John  B.  Donovan.  We  might 
add  that  the  independent  districts  of  Doolittle  and  Black  Walnut 
are  located  in  Braintrim  township. 

The  school  board  for  1900  was  as  follows: 

Edward  M.  Jayne,  president;  John  N.  Christian,  secretary;  Charles 
G.  Brown,  treasurer;  Horace  Ruger,  Dennis  G.  Keeney,  Llewellyn 
L.  Bunnell. 

North  Branch. 

In  1878  Swinton's  Geography  and  Speller,  Swinton's  Condensed 
History  of  United  States,  Graded  Readers,  Robinson's  Arithmetic, 
Reed  and  Kellogg's  Grammar,  were  introduced  into  the  schools. 

In  1892  the  complete  charts  were  put  into  the  schools. 

In  1876  one  school  house  was  built,  one  in  1877  and  one  in  1878. 
In  the  winter  of  1890  and  1891,  when  the  free  book  system  was  intro- 
duced, the  following  books  were  introduced:  Swinton's  Graded 
Readers,  Swinton's  Geography.  Swinton's  Speller,  Robinson's  Arith- 
metic, Tart  I  and  II,  and  Beginners'  Book,  Kerl's  Grammar,  Quin- 
tan's Hand  Book,  Eggleston's  and  U.  S.  History. 

The  school  board  for  1900  was  as  follows: 

James  Hope,  president;  Lester  M.  Hulbert,  secretary;  Thomas 
Hope,  treasurer;  William  E.  Stafford,  Schuyler  R.  Grow,  Anson  B. 
Cathline. 

Noxen-Noxen  Schools. 

At  an  election  held  at  Bowman's  Creek,  in  November,  1894,  it 
was  decided  that  a  new  township  taking  in  the  village  of  Noxen  and 
Stall  should  be  created  out  of  a  part  of  Monroe  township.  This 
township  was  called  "Noxen,"  and  it  organized  its  first  school  board 
on  June  3,  1895.  William  Austin  was  its  president,  G.  K. 
Mosser  its  secretary  and  E.  A.  Baker  its  treasurer.  The  directors 
lengthened  the  school  term  from  six  to  eight  months  and  increased 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  Josiah  J.  Ealer,  Jr.,  of  Sandt's  Eddy, 
Northampton  county,  Pa.,  was  made  principal;  Miss  Eva  Mae  Learn, 
of  Wilkes  Barre,  intermediate,  and  Miss  Sally  A.  Bannatyne,  of 
TunUhannock,  primary  teacher. 

During  the  summer  of  1897  the  old  school  buildings  at  Noxen 
were  found  inadequate  and  consequently  a  handsome  new  four- 
room  building  was  erected  on  the  east  end  of  the  Mosser  Tanning 
Company's  property.  This  building  was  planned  by  Architects 
Randrauff  and  Davy,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  it  was  erected  by  Con- 
tractor W.   Sherman   Hubbell,   of  Noxen.     The  new  building   was 
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first  occupied  on  January  10,  1898,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Headley, 
of  Centremoreland,  was  appointed  as  the  fourth  teacher.  The  total 
enrollment  of  the  Noxen  schools  during  the  past  year  was  12:54 
pupils.  Of  the  present  teachers  one,  Josiah  J.  Ealer,  Jr.,  is  a  col- 
lege graduate,  and  the  others  hold  normal  school  diplomas.  Josiah 
J.  Ealer,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Sally  A.  Bannatyne  have  taught  continuously 
in  Noxen  schools  since  the  creation  of  the  township  in  1S!).j,  and 
Miss  Mary  Incx  Fassett,  of  Forkston,  since  September.  18'JC.  The 
school  directors  are  all  men  of  tine  business  qualities,  and  the 
schools  are  run  on  strictly  progressive  business  principles.  Of  the 
present  board  John  D.  Adams,  of  Stall,  is  president,  G.  K.  Mosser 
secretary,  and  Frank  H.  Weinsheimer  treasurer. 

Noxen-Stull  Schools. 

One  year  previous  to  the  time  this  history  begins,  a  school  was 
started  in  the  little  old  school  house  on  Bowman's  Creek,  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Tunkhannock,  at  a  settlement  then  known  as 
Germany;  so  named  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  adult 
inhabitants  had  emigrated  from  the  German  Empire.  This  school 
house  was  built  about  forty-five  years  ago  but  it  was  not  used  for 
several  years  previous  to  1874,  there  being  no  pupils  to  attend. 

This  school  house,  which  was  about  sixteen  by  twenty  and  ten 
feet  high,  was  neither  painted  nor  plastered.  It  was  not  sided  and 
the  inside  was  as  rough  as  the  outside.  The  hemlock  boards  of 
which  it  was  made,  had  checked  and  shrunk  until  they  kept  out 
neither  heat  or  cold.  The  desks  were  also  made  of  rough  lumber 
and  were  two  in  number.  They  were  placed  against  the  walls 
of  the  room  just  below  the  windows,  each  desk  extending  from  one 
end  of  the  room  to  the  other.  In  front  of  these  two  desks  were 
two  benches  of  nearly  the  same  length  as  the  desks.  These  were 
so  high  that  only  the  few  large  pupils  could  touch  the  floor  with 
their  feet  when  sitting  on  the  benches.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was 
another  bench  used  for  a  recitation  seat,  which  was  also  high  until 
one  of  the  patrons  sawed  the  legs  off  to  a  suitable  height  for  the 
little  ones.  The  teacher  had  no  desk  of  her  own  until  one  Sat- 
urday a  generous,  ingenious  pupils  made  her  one.  Great  was  the 
delight  of  the  children  when  they  beheld  this  desk.  It  was  com- 
paratively smooth  and  they  ran  no  risk  of  getting  slivers  in  their 
hands  when  they  played  near  it.  Soon  another  large  boy  made  a 
similar  desk  for  himself  which  he  placed  in  line  with  the  teacher's 
across  the  room. 

The  stove,  like  Mother  Goose's  son  Jack,  was  not  very  bad,  nor 
yet  very  good.  The  fuel  generally  was  wood.  Sometimes  they 
chopped  the  wood  and  sometimes  they  prescribed  it  for  physical 
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culture  for  the  larger  boys  who  attended  school.  Sometimes  it  was 
chopped  at  intermission  but  oftener  during-  the  sessions  of  school. 
The  teachers  who  taught  in  this  building  in  the  seventies  were  all 
ladies  with  one  exception.  They  received  from  eight  to  ten  dollars 
and  board  a  month  in  summer,  and  about  fifteen  dollars  per  month 
in  winter.  There  were  two  terms  a  year.  A  summer  term  of  three 
months  and  a  winter  term  of  four  months.  No  teacher  taught 
more  than  one  term  until  1S8S,  when  George  Montross,  now  a  mer- 
chant in  Iowa,  taught  two  terms  in  succession.  He  was  the  first 
male  teacher  of  this  school.  During  this-  year  the  directors  fur- 
nished the  fuel,  which  was  coal.  Also  they  bought  a  new  stove, 
which  was  considered  quite  an  improvement.  As  stated  above, 
the  teachers  received  a  salary  and  board.  They  had  not  a  steady 
boarding  place  but  went  around  from  house  to  house,  usually  staying 
a  week  in  each  home. 

In  1879  a  new  school  house  was  built  on  the  same  lot  but  farther 
back  from  the  road.  The  men  to  whom  most  credit  is  due  for  this 
improvement  are  John  Bishop,  Benjamin  Stone,  James  French  and 
Jacob  Shook.  This  building  was  as  good  as  any  of  the  others  in 
the  township  of  Monroe.  It  was  painted  both  inside  and  outside, 
was  palstered  and  had  patent  furniture,  though  second  handed. 
That  winter  the  county  adopted  a  uniform  series  of  text  books. 
The  school  about  this  time  began  to  be  called  the  Stone's  Mill  School, 
Benjamin  Stone  owning  and  operating  a  sawmill,  which  attracted 
other  families  here,  considerably  increasing  the  size  of  the  school 
which  numbered  at  that  time  about  forty.  In  the  summer  of  18S0 
Miss  Rose  Newton,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Stone,  was  engaged 
to  teach  the  school.  She  taught  five  terms,  three  in  succession. 
Then  another  teacher  taught  one  term.  Then  Miss  Newton  taught 
two  more  terms  in  succession.  Measured  by  the  effect  which  her 
teaching  and  influence  had  upon  her  pupils  she  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  the  best  teacher  this  school  has  had.  She  introduced 
singing  into  the  school  and  cultivated  the  aesthetic  nature  by  orna- 
menting the  school  room  and  she  set  before  the  pupils  a  high  ideal 
of  character. 

About  18S9  "boarding  around"  was  abolished.  Teachers  were  paid 
a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  hire  their  board.  The  salary 
was  about  twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  In  1892  it  was  declared 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  be  unlawful 
to  separate  the  school  year  into  two  terms.  About  this  time  the 
teacher's  salary  was  increased  to  twenty-eight  dollars  per  month 
for  Monroe  township.     The  term  was  lengthened  to  eight  months. 

During  the  summer  of  1895  the  township  of  Monroe  was  divided 
and  Noxen  township  formed  out  of  the  upper  end  of  it.  Mr.  G.  K. 
Mosser,  of  Noxen,  was  very  instrumental   in  bringing  this  about. 
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The  new  township  at  once  built  a  new  two-story  school  building 
at  Btull.  II  contains  two  school  rooms  ami  two  entry  looms  and 
has  a  furnace  in  the  cellar.  It  has  good  school  furniture  and  books 
are  purchased  when  ordered  by  the  teacher.  The  principal's  salary 
is  sixty  dollars  per  month  and  the  primary  teacher's  thirty-five. 
All  the  teachers  who  have  taught  in  this  building  have  either 
diplomas  or  first  grade  certificates. 

The  first  principal,  B.  F.  Beale,  of  Oriental,  Juniata  county,  Pa., 
now  a  medical  student,  taught  two  years  and  arranged  a  course 
of  study,  which  has  been  followed  in  the  primary  room  ever  since, 
with  some  slight  changes,  one  teacher.  Muss  Jennie  L.  Baker,  having 
held  the  position.  The  grammar  grade  has  not  been  able  to  follow 
it  closely,  having  changed  principals  two  times.  Elmer  Stark  was 
the  second  principal.  He  taught  one  year.  E.  B.  Beishline  taught 
i  he  fourth  and  fifth  years  in  tins  building.  He  brought  up  the  stud} 
of  mathematics  in  this  school  and  introduced  civil  government  and 
Latin.  He  was  the  best  scholar  among  the  teachers  of  the  school 
known  as  the  Stull  schools.  Stull  being  the  name  of  the  postoffice 
which  was  named  after  Mr.  Adam  Stull,  of  the  Albert  Lewis  Lumber 
Company. 

In  181)9  "the  second  term  was  lengthened  to  nine  months.  This 
school  has  sent  out  eight  teachers,  four  of  whom  hold  State  normal 
diplomas.  Two  others  have  attended  normal  schools  and  three  or 
four  will  attend  next  year  at  the  Bloomsburg  Normal. 

Clinton.— 1875. 

Directors:  G.  S.  Wilson,  President;  Charles  Gardner,  secretary; 
Henry  Bedell,  treasurer;  P.  R.  Baker,  Benjamin  Carpenter  and 
Ebenezer  Reynolds.  They  adopted  the  Ellsworth  System  of  Pen- 
manship. 

18S0. 

Directors:  Solomon  Turner,  president;  Charles  Gardner,  secretary; 
G.  S.  Wilson,  treasurer;  Henry  Bedell,  P.  R.  Baker  and  Augustus 
Colvin.     Miss  Ida  Wells  taught  both  terms. 

1885. 

Directors:  Henry  Jones,  president;  A.  C.  Caryl,  secretary;  B.  F. 
Cobb,  treasurer;  James  Ball,  Byron  Carpenter  and  David  Goodwin. 
Teachers:  Miss  Blanch  Shelly  taught  both  terms.  The  board  adopt- 
ed Mills'  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  the  schools. 

1890. 

Directors:  James  Wrigley,  president;  C.  L.  White,  secretary; 
Byron  Taylor,  treasurer;  J.  A.  Capwell,  Henry  Freeman  and  James 
Roberts.     Teachers:  Miss  Kate  Doolittle  and  Miss  Mamie  Trauger. 
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189; 


Directors:  J.  H.  Smith,  president;  Frank  Lindsey,  secretary;  J.  O. 
Biddleman,  treasurer;  J.  A.  Britton,  Wesley  Carpenter  and  Henry 
Carpenter.  Miss  Annie  Carpenter  was  the  teacher.  The  boaid 
adopted  four  copies  of  the  Teachers'  Normal  Series. 

1900. 

Directors:  J.  H.  Smith,  president;  Fred.  Bought  secretary;  F.  R. 
Lindsey,  treasurer;  N.  L.  Ball,  Henry  Jones  and  W.  M.  Carpenter. 
Teacher:  Miss  Lillian  Carpenter.  The  board  adopted  the  New  Cen- 
tury fourth  and  fifth  readers  and  Wentworth's  Arithmetic,  both  the 
Elements  and  Practical. 

In  each  instance  the  teachers  reported  were  for  the  Carpenter 
Hollow  school. 

Lemon. 

In  1SG2  the  people  had  not  accepted  the  school  law,  and  thus  made 
a  practice  of  electing  directors  opposed  to  levying  tax.  to  defeat  its 
operation.  There  was  not  a  school  house  in  the  district  worthy  the 
name.  There  was  an  old  pioneer  school  house  known  as  the  Stark 
school  house,  standing  near  the  site  of  the  present  one  at  Lemon. 
Some  of  the  people  got  tired  of  waiting  for  school  houses  to  be  built 
under  the  law  and  in  the  year  of  '<;:'.  a  subscription  was  raised  to 
build  one.  George  Wallace  and  Miles  Avery  donated  the  ground 
and  the  house  now  known  as  Wallace  school  house,  or  No.  2.  was 
built.  A  year  or  two  afterward  the  house  at  Lemon  was  built,  by 
subscription,  on  land  donated  by  I*.  F.  Stark.  C.  H.  Ely  being  the 
contractor. 

In  1808  or  '70  the  friends  of  the,  school  law  were  strong  enough 
to  elect  directors  to  put  the  law  in  force.  The  needs  of  the  town- 
ship demanded  three  other  house  to  be  built  by  taxation.  Then  a 
difficulty  arose;  those  who  had  subscribed  to  build  houses,  not 
wishing  to  be  taxed  to  build  houses  in  addition.  It  was  compro- 
mised by  the  directors  taking  every  man's  subscription  and  applying 
.it  on  his  building  tax  as  far  as  it  would  go.  Between  the  years  '09 
and  '7:»  three  other  school  houses  were  built.  In  1873  H.  P.  Loomis. 
Esq.,  was  elected  school  director  and  chosen  as  secretary  of  the 
board,  and  continued  in  office  nine  years.  At  this  time  the  school 
board  made  a  practice  of  dividing  the  school  funds-  equally  among 
the  schools.  This  gave  rise  to  constant  grumbling.  Some  of  the 
schools  being  larger  than  others,  many  considered  it  unjust.  For 
instance,  school  No.  1  had  half  the  pupils  in  the  district,  and  had 
to  have  a  teacher  that  cost  more  money,  and  the  di (Terence  must 
be  paid  by  the  patrons  of  the  school,  so  after  much  discussion  and 
wrangling  this  practice  was  abandoned. 
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The  first  effort  to  introduce  a  uniformity  of  books  into  the  schools 
was  carried  into  effect  during  C.  M.  Lee's  superintendency,  but  it 
took  some  time  to  bring  the  tiling  to  pass,  some  of  the  directors 
thinking  a  teacher  could  tench  without  ;i  uniformity  of  books. 

About  the  year  1887  or  8  the  people  at  school  No.  1  begun  to  ask 
for  a  graded  school,  us  they  hud  some  sixty  odd  pupils,  but  us  the 
directors  would  not  give  it  to  them  an  effort  was  made  to  erect 
an  independent  district.  Application  was  made  to  court  for  a  view 
and  the  viewers  made  a  return  to  court  in  its  favor.  When  the 
next  court  met  and  the  report  of  the  viewers  was  wanted  to  present 
to  court  for  its  action  thereon  it  could  not  be  found  in  the  court 
house,  having  been  presumably  abstracted  therefrom  by  some  peison 
or  person  interested  in  the  opposition  of  the  measure.  Pending  the 
proceedings  for  obtaining  another  view,  news  came  from  Harris- 
burg  that  no  more  independent  districts  would  be  erected.  About 
this  time  the  people  at  Lake  Carey  began  to  clamor  for  a  school 
house,  so  the  directors  concluded  to  meet  and  sustain  a  graded 
school  at  Lemon,  which  should  answer  for  both  places.  So  the 
school  house  was  moved  back  and  another  room  built  on  and  two 
teachers  employed.  But  this  did  not  stop  the  demand  for  a  school 
at  the  Lake,  and  school  house  was  built  there,  and  the  graded  school 
closed,  and  it  has  not  since  been  re-opened,  ns  there  are  not  pupils 
enough.  Lemon  is  one  of  the  three  districts  of  the  county  still 
adhering  to  the  boarding  around  system. 

The  school  board  of  1875  was  composed  as  follows:  IT.  II.  Mitchell, 
Milo  Travis,  D.  B.  Avery,  S.  H.  Shales,  n.  1\  Loomis.  J.  W.  YYrigley. 

The  board  for  1900  was  as  follows:  Louis  P.  Stang,  president; 
Otis  H.  Loomis,  secretary;  George  B.  Patterson,  treasurer;  Victor 
A.  Shaw,  Edward  M.  Stark,  Asa  Stevens. 

Forkston. 

Twenty  five  years  ago  there  were  five  schools  with  six  teachers 
in  Forkston  township.  The  schools  then  in  existence  were  located 
in  Fnrr  Hollow,  on  North  Branch  Hill,  at  Bellnsylva,  Kasson  Brook 
and  Forkston  village.  In  the  year  1802  a  school  was  established 
in  Root  Hollow,  and  one  at  Rieketts  in  1800.  For  two  years  be- 
ginning with  1808  a  school  was  kept  at  Herd's  Lumber  Camp,  near 
the  Sullivan  county  line.  The  graded  school  building  at  Forkston 
was  built  in  1880.  It  is  a  two-story  structure  and  cost  $l,.r>00. 
The  members  of  the  board  of  directors  in  office  when  the  school 
house  wns  built  were  J.  P.  Evans,  O.  R.  Adams,  E.  E.  Harding, 
H.  S.  Baldwin  and  C.  B.  and  Wallace  Fassett.  Many  excellent 
teachers,  and  persons  since  prominent  in  business  and  professional 
careers  have  taught  in  the  graded  school.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned   Dr.  Walter  Cress,  of  Mill  City;   Dr.  Clarence  Prevost, 
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of  Pittston;  Dr.  George  Terry,  of  Wyalusing;  Attorney  Bernard 
Hope,  of  Wilkes-Barre;  ex-Prothonotary  N.  W.  Reynolds,  P.  J. 
Wandall,  principal  of  the  schools  at  Austin,  Pa.  Burton  Williams, 
of  the  Mehoopany  schools,  and  F.  J.  Spaulding,  of  his  place.  Fred. 
Fassett  has  been  principal  for  several  years  past  and  is  filling 
the  position  in  a  most  acceptable  manner.  About  250  pupils  attend 
the  schools  of  the  township.  The  school  houses  are  nearly  all  in 
a  good  state  of  repair  and  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  blackboards, 
charts  and  apparatus. 

The  members  of  the  board  for  1900  are  as  follows:  L.  C.  Vaughn 
president;  C.  B.  Fassett,  secretary;  Levi  Krewson,  treasurer;  E.  E. 
Harding,  Henry  Otten  and  C.  L.  Farr.  The  directors  are  wide  awake 
and  energetic,  and  always  willing  to  do  what  the  consider  to  be  for 
_the  best  interest  of  the  school. 

Windham. 

In  1885  a  new  school  was  opened  at  Jenningsville;  this  made 
possible  a  better  grading  of  the  work  and  consequently  more  effi- 
cient work,  since  one  school  room  was  replaced  by  two,  and  one 
teacher,  by  two.  This  advance  movement  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
efforts  of  the  directors,  F.  M.  Young  and  N.  H.  Davis. 

In  1890  an  unabridged  dictionary  was  placed  in  each  school  of 
the  district.  Director  Gardner  Shoemaker  was  especially  influen- 
tial in  this  movement.  In  1890  a  possibility  of  promoting  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  work  in  the  schools  was  secured  by  placing  in  each 
school  of  the  district  geographical,  astronomical,  physiological  and 
alphabetical  charts.  These  prove  to  be  of  value  in  the  hands  of 
some  teachers,  and  of  no  account  in  the  hands  of  others.  Simon 
Pewterbaugh  and  L.  J.  Fassett  accomplished  for  the  schools  this 
added  improvement. 

In  1894  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  was  promoted  and  the  work  of 
the  schools  made  more  efficient  by  reseating  the  school  rooms 
throughout  the  district.  Milton  Palmer  was  the  principal  promoter 
of  this  good.. 

"The  efficiency  of  the  work  in  the  schools  in  this  district  has 
been  promoted  by  far  more  than  in  any  other  way  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  well  adjusted  system  of  grading  in  courses  of  study.  This 
very  important  step  in  our  educational  advancement  is  attribu- 
table to  Supt.  F.  H.  Jarvis.  This  improvement  in  courses  of  study 
was  introduced  in  1899.  There  has  been  a  gradual  progress  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  schools  of  this  district  resulting 
from  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  school  year,  a  change  from 
two  terms  to  one  continuous  term,  a  slow  but  sure  improvement  in 
the  equipment  of  teachers,  and  a  more  thorough  supervision  of  the 
schools  by  the  county  superintendent." 
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The  school  board  for  1875  was  as  follows:  Henrj  Taylor,  L.  W. 
Whitney,  E.  D.  Fassett,  W.  E.  Keithlme,  11.  W.  Keeney,  R.  S. 
Palmer. 

The  school  board  for  L900  was  as  follows:  J.  \Y.  Furman,  presi- 
dent; -John  Mara,  secretary;  Aaron  1).  Grow,  treasurer;  Elmer  Tif- 
fany, Elisha  Trowbridge,  V.  R.  Robinson. 

Kicholson. 

They  have  eight  schools  in  the  township.  District  No.  2  being 
known  as  the  Thomas  Town  school.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was 
taught  by  bonis  Minger.  There  was  an  average  of  45  scholars  in 
attendance  at  that  time.  There  were  the  old  fasbioined  seats  and 
desks  and  two  terms  of  school  in  the  year,  summer  and  winter. 
The  parents  had  to  furnish  all  books  for  their  children.  It  might 
be  belter  to  do  away  with  their  district  schools  and  have  a  central 
graded  school  for  each  sub-district. 

Jerome  Rought,  who  was  school  director  twenty-five  years  ago, 
held  the  office  twelve  years.  Joseph  Rought  was  director  fifteen 
years.  The  directors  were  men  that  took  interest  in  the  schools. 
I  will  name  some  of  them:  Jerome  Rought,  George  Rought,  Joseph 
H.  Rought,  Whipple  Thomas,  G.  II.  Hinkley,  Thadeus  Casterline, 
Edwin  Stephens,  Ephraim  Pickering,  Loren  Stark,  G.  R.  Potter. 

The  board  for  1900  was  as  follows: 

Edward  Ace,  president;  Crogan  Oakley,  secretary;  Kirk  Stephens, 
treasurer;  James  Steel.  George  Treible,  E.  P.  Shaw. 

Exeter. 
The  school  board  for  1S75  was  as  follows: 

*T.  D.  Headley,  Benjamin  Sickler..  Hezekiab  Smith,  D.  S.  Brown, 
F.  Gay,  William  Coolbaugh. 

The  school  board  for  11300  was  as  follows: 

Harry  L.  Swartwood,  president;  n.  C.  Wall,  secretary;  D.  S. 
Brown,  treasurer;  N.  B.  Sickler,  Frank  Mantanye.  Samuel  F.  Head- 
ley. 

Eaton. 

The  school  board  for  1875  was  as  follows: 

Samuel  Harding,  Lewis  V,'.  Rodgers,  Charles  Wheelock,  William 
Frantz,  J.  M.  Robinson,  E.  C.  Nye. 

The  school  board  for  1900  was  as  follows: 

Charles  DeGraw,  president;  E.  S.  Dana,  secretary;  William  Sickler, 
treasurer;  W.  A.  Harding,  Aaron  rhillips,  Lewis  Drake. 

Tunkhannock. 
The  school  board  for  187.")  was  as  follows: 

S.  Flummerfelt,  James  Croop,  David  Strupler.  Edgar  Billings, 
F.  Dickinson,  O.  Michaels. 
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The  school  board  for  1900  was  as  follows: 

Jacob  Wilsey,  president,  S.  A.  Shupp,  secretary;  Henry  G. 
Cramps,  treasurer;  W.  S.  Baldwin,  John  E.  Wagner,  David  Michael. 

Falls. 

The  school  board  for  1875  was  as  follows: 

A.  J.  DeWitt,  Giles  Roberts,  E.  Dersheimer,  William  Owen,  R. 
Bender,  A.  M.  DeWitt. 

The  school  board  for  1900  was  as  follows: 

Charles  L.  Nesbit,  president;  Charles  F.  Odell,  secretary;  Harvey 
W.  Place  treasurer;  Samuel  Decker,  Isaac  M.  Carey,  Samuel  J. 
Purdy. 

Mehoopany. 

The  school  board  for  1875  was  as  follows: 

John  L.  Hahn,  J.  S.  Carpenter,  F.  C.  Dennison,  Zura  Evans,  John 
Russell,  Aaron  Decker. 

The  school  board  for  1900  was  as  follows: 

G.  P.  Jennings,  president;  C.  E.  Henning,  secretary;  J.  C.  Compton, 
treasurer;  C.  I.  Wintermute,  H.  L.  Maynard,  C.  D.  June. 

Meshoppen. 

The  school  board  for  1S75  was  as  follows- 

Hiram  Brewer,  P.  A.  Winua,  Charles  Winans,  Isaac  Jayne,  A. 
H.  Storm,  Samuel  Valentine. 

The  school  board  for  1900  was  as  follows: 

John  C.  Bowman,  president;  Amos  P.  Storm,  secretary;  John 
Swift,  Frederick  H.  Fassett,  George  Kintner. 

Washington. 

The  school  board  for  1875  was  as  follows: 

Isaac  O.  Smith,  G.  C.  Luce,  George  Jenkins,  A.  Valentine,  Lyman 
Ellsworth,  Elias  Treible. 

The  school  board  for  1900  was  as  follows: 

Edward  Bell,  president;  John  W.  Robinson,  secretary;  Nelson 
G.  Bunnell,  treasurer;  Henry  E.  Ellsworth,  Charles  Farr,  Edward 
D.  Clayton. 

Overfield. 

About  the  year  1874  Overfield  accepted  the  school  laws;  it  was 
nearly  the  last,  if  not  the  last,  township  in  the  State  to  do  so,  and 
then  did  so  rather  than  lose  the  State  appropriation.  New  school 
houses  were  built  at  the  Lake  and  Beech  Grove.  The  Block  school 
house  was  good  and  had  been  built  by  the  neighbors  living  nearest. 
John  Ager,  Lawrence  Ager  and  Riley  Mott  were  the  principal  ones; 
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they  afterwards  donated  tbe  bouse  to  the  township.  The  town  then 
had  three  good  houses,  and  a  winter  and  ;i  summer  term  of  school, 
both  short.  Teachers  were  paid  but  small  wages  according  to  the 
number  of   their  certificate.     The  interest  in  schools  did  not  alto- 

getJ  er  begin  with  the  school  law,  for  they  had  fathers  and  mothers 
who  saw  the  need  of  educating  their  children  and  gave  them  the 
advantages  of  some  of  our  State  normal  schools,  academies  and 
seminaries.  Overtield  was  slow  about  accepting  the  school  law, 
but  with  such  men  as  Squire  Hough,  Thomas  Hough,  Alfred  Mahon, 
Chas.  Frear,  Lyman  Swartz,  Samuel  Shook,  Martin  V.  Trauger  and 
others,  she  has  kept  a  pace  with  other  townships  in  the  county 
in  producing  teachers  according  to  the  number  of  her  inhabitants. 

A  prominent  resident  of  the  township  said  to  the  writer,  "Our 
district  schools  have,  at  least,  advanced  100  per  cent,  in  the  method 
of  teaching  and  morals.  We  have  better  teachers  in  fact,  a  teacher 
at  present  must  be  but  a  little  short  of  a  normal  graduate." 

The  first  board  of  school  directors  was  elected  February  17,  1S74, 
and  resulted  as  follows:  John  Irwin,  M.  Sickler,  A.  Miller,  E.  A. 
Shelly,  Lyman  Swartz,  S.  F.  Settser. 

The  school  board  for  1900  was  as  follows:  George  Smalser,  presi- 
dent; F.  Walter  Mahon,  secretary;  Lewis  Trauger,  treasurer;  Jerome 
C.  Daily,  Joseph  Hommersheim,  James  K.  Gregory. 

Monroe. 

The  first  school  in  Monroe  township,  then  Northmoreland  town- 
ship, was  in  a  log  house  in  the  village  of  Beaumont,  taught  by 
Olive  Jackson,  mother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Angelo  Jackson,  A.  D.  18:23. 

The  public  schools  have  advanced  until  reaching  their  present 
high  standing.  In  1872  an  academy  was  erected  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  first  principal  was  Rev. 
C.  K.  Canfield.  That  aroused  among  the  people  great  enthusiasm 
for  a  higher  education  at  home  and  from  then  it  took  rapid  strides. 
Prof.  J.  P.  Breidinger,  from  Lafayette  College,  and  now  assistant 
principal  at  Mansfield  State  Korinal,  was  at  one  time  principal. 
Prof.  David  Wiant,  now  principal  of  Doranceton  high  school,  from 
1896-1899  raised  the  school  to  a  standard  nearly  equal  to  any  in  the 
county. 

Among  the  persons  who  have  been  and  are  now  especially  inter- 
ested in  education  are:  S.  B.  Cooke  (deceased),  John  Wall,  W.  K. 
Jackson,  E.  H.  Clark,  M.  J.  Morgan  and  D.  S.  Hildebrandt. 

A  graded  school  building  was  erected  A.  D.  1895,  in  the  village 
of  Beaumont,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  It  contains  four  rooms  and  four 
teachers.  The  number  of  children  attending  average  150.  The 
building  is  warmed  by  the  most  improved  methods.  There  are  two 
courses  of  study,  the  common  school  giving  a  systematic  and  prac- 
26—6—1900 
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tical  education.  The  higher  courses  preparing  pupils  for  a  success- 
ful business  life,  or  college  preparatory.  There  are  four  other 
schools  in  the  township.  Number  of  pupils  attending  all  the  schools 
during  the  past  year  was  three  hundred. 

The  school  board  for  1875  was  as  follows:  W.  D.  Frear,  W.  J. 
Bennett,  C.  M.  Newbury,  Miller  Patterson,  Royal  Baker,  G.  W. 
Orcutt. 

The  school  board  for  1900  was  as  follows:  Scott  W.  Newbury, 
president;  E.  H.  Clark,  secretary;  Harrison  H.  Wall,  treasurer; 
W.  T.  Austin,  Wilbur  S.  Lutes,  J.  C.  Patton. 

Explanation. 

In  a  few  instances  I  have  included  in  this  report  matter  antedating 
25  years  ago.  In  each  instance,  however,  it  has  seemed  to  the 
write  as  being  valuable  to  the  reader  in  properly  introducing  him 
to  the  present  era — June,  1875;  June,  1000.  We  beg  the  pardon  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  this  slight  over-indulgence. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  some  of  the  districts  are  not  cov- 
ered as  thoroughly  as  I  would  have  liked  and  I  beg  to  apologize 
to  the  Department  and  to  the  county  for  my  inability  to  get  a  more 
full  and  complete  report. 

It  has  been  my  aim,  however,  to  give  only  such  facts  and  inci- 
dents as  are  well  authenticated,  be  they  few  or  many;  yet  there  are 
possibly  some  errors  in  this  historical  sketch,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
get  correct  dates.     Any  corrections  will  be  kindly  received. 

I  will  state  that  some  of  the  hindrances  to  progress  with  us  are: 

1.  A  too  frequent  change  of  efficient  officers  and  teachers. 

2.  Lack  of  general  interest  in  the  schools. 

3.  A  disposition  to  find  fault  with  a  teacher  without  inquiring 
into  his  or  her  motives. 

We  think,  however,  that  we  are  making  progress  in  awakening 
public  interest,  fostering  a  professional  spirit  and  zeal,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, a  love  for  common  schools  and  their  interests. 

My  sincere  thanks  are  due  and  extended  to  those  who  have  given 
me  information  contained  in  this  report:  also,  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  waiting  so  patiently  for  the  "Historical 
Sketch"  from  Wyoming  county. 
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County  Iuslilute. 

The  annual  county  institute  was  held  in  the  opera  house  at  York, 
November  20-24,  1899.  Five  hundred  nine  of  (he  510  teachers  in  the 
county  and  L02  of  the  104  teachers  in  the  city  were  enrolled  and  in 
attendance.  The  day  instructors  were:  Miss  Gertrude  Edmund,  Prof. 
C.  B.  Davis,  Prof.  C.C.  Ellis,  Supt.  T.  L.  Gibson,  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Philips, 
Dr.  G.  M.  D.  Eckels,  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Hull, 
Prof.  Charles  II.  Albert,  Prof.  R.  X.  McNeal  and  Hon.  Henry  Houck. 

The  address  of  lion.  X.  C.  Schaeffer,  on  the  value  of  an  education, 
was  highly  appreciated  by  the  institute. 

The  subjects  which  received  the  most  attention  were  school  man- 
agement, study  «if  nature,  commercial  geography  and  literature. 

The  sessions  of  the  institute  were  largely  attended  by  the  public 
and  the  instruction  was  both  interesting  and  helpful  to  the  teachers. 
The  music,  under  the  leadership  of  Supt.  Gibson,  accompanied  by  an 
orchestra  of  four  pieces  was  an  inspiration. 

The  evening  entertainments  were  as  follows:  Monday,  Rev.  Annie 
Shaw,  "The  New  Man;"  Tuesday,  Albert  Armstrong— "Picture  Play, 
Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush;"  Wednesday,  Rev.  A.  J.  Palmer,  "Co. 
D.,  the  Die-no-Mores;"  Thursday,  Concert— Helen  Reed  Concert  Com- 
pany; Friday,  "Katherine  Ridgeway  Company." 

Directors'  Session. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Directors'  Association  was  held  in  the 
old  high  school  building  November  22,  1899,  at  !)  A.  M.  About  100 
directors  were  in  attendance.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Supt.  Gardner.  Dr.  J.  C.  Channel,  of  Wrightsville,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Frey,  of  Stewartstown,  secretary.  The  session  was 
especially  interesting  and  instructive,  many  of  the  directors  taking 
part  in  the  subject  under  discussion. 

iHon.  Henry  Houck  gave  a  very  interesting  and  encouraging  ad- 
dress, which  every  one  present  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

The  following  were  chosen  delegates  to  the  State  convention  meet- 
ing at  Harrisburg:  L.  M.  Rockey,  of  Newberry  township;  John  M. 
Easton.  of  Kyleville;  J.  T.  Crawford,  of  Delta;  E.  G.  Eckert,  of  Han- 
over, and  E.  B.  Whisler,  of  Yrork  Haven. 
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Reading  Course. 

Our  teachers  continue  to  do  a  great  deal  of  professional  reading. 
The  committee  on  teachers'  course  of  study  recommended  the  Chau- 
tauqua course  for  the  major  course  and  for  the  supplementary  course 
Educational  Foundations;  Reading,  How  to  Teach  It,  by  Sarah  L. 
Arnold;  Roark's  Psychology  in  Teaching,  Roark's  Methods  in  Teach- 
ing, Side  Lights  on  American  History,  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and 
that  teachers  commit  Hamlet's  Soliloquy. 

Local  and  District  Institutes. 

As  usual  eight  local  institutes  were  held  at  different  points  through 
out  the  county.  They  were  largely  attended  and  proved  very  helpful 
to  the  teachers.  Besides  the  local  institutes  the  townships  with 
few  exceptions  held  monthly  meetings. 

Teachers. 

Of  the  510  teachers  in  service,  338  are  males  and  172  are  females. 
Ninety-six  hold  normal  diplomas,  38  permanent  certificates,  48  pro- 
fessional certificates  and  328  provisional  certificates. 

Visits. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  visited  during  year,  482;  not  visited. 
24;  total  visits  made,  53G. 

Examinations. 

During  the  year  thirty-nine  examinations  were  held.  There  were 
485  applicants.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  provisional  certifi- 
cates and  nine  professional  certificates  were  granted.  One  hundred 
applicants  failed  to  receive  certificates. 

High  School  Entertainments. 

Hanover,  Delta,  Wrightsville  and  Dallastown  held  their  regular 
commencement  exercises. 

Hanover  graduated  twenty-two,  the  largest  class  in  its  history. 
One  feature  of  this  commencement  which  was  not  announced  on  the 
programme  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  people  of  Hanover.  At 
the  close  of  the  regular  exercise,  Capt.  A.  W.  Eh-helberger.  a  prom- 
inent and  benevolent  citizen,  presented,  through  his  pastor.  Rev.  Chas. 
M.  Stock,  D.  D.,  of  the  St.  Mark's  Lutheran  church,  to  the  school 
board,  to  be  used  as  a  high  school  building,  the  splendid  property 
known  as  the  Eichelberger  Academy.  This  building  is  a  very  hand- 
some two-story  brick  structure,  on  a  beautiful  plot  containing  about 
four  acres.     The  building  has  six  recitation  rooms  and  a  large  hall. 
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and  is  equipped  with  the  latest  improved  appliances.  The  front 
elevation  is  adorned  with  a  portico,  including  a  large  vestibule,  over 

which  extends  a  line  balustrade  commanding  a  line  view  of  the  town 
and  surrounding  country;  the  rear  entrance,  with  a  tine  porch,  en- 
closes nlso  ;i  large  vestibule. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  are  valued  at  over  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars (|30,000.00). 

Improvements. 

The  directors  of  Dallastown  deserve  much  credit  for  enlarging  and 
beautifying  their  school  building.  They  now  have  a  very  handsome 
two-story  brick  building,  adorned  with  tower  and  belfry.  It  contains 
eight  large  rooms  and  two  hallways.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  is 
well  lighten]  and  ventilated. 

Glen  Rock  enlarged  its  school  building  by  adding  two  rooms,  com- 
modious and  modern  in  their  appointments. 

Heidelberg  formed  a  new  school  and  erected  a  handsome  one-story 
brick  building  supplied  with  modern  furniture  and  slate  blackboards. 

North  Codorus  furnished  three  houses  with  the  latest  improved  fur- 
niture. 

TCed  Lion  added  to  its  school  facilities  a  one-story  two-roomed  brick 
building  and  furnished  one  room  with  modern  furniture  and  slate 
blackboards. 

Shrewsbury  township  erected  a  fine  one-story  brick  building  and 
furnished  it  with  improved  furniture  and  slate  blackboards. 

Spring  Garden  township  built  a  very  handsome  two-story  brick 
building  containing  four  rooms,  with  modern  improvements.  The 
cost  is  about  $5.1)00.00. 

Resides  the  above  quite  a  number  of  houses  were  repaired  and 
school  grounds  enlarged. 

1870-1000. 

Tn  1870  Wrightsville  was  the  only  district  outside  of  York  having 
graded  schools  (8)  with  a  supervisory  principal;  now  there  are  152 
jrraded  schools  in  the  county. 

The  borough  of  rianover  had  seven  schools  in  1870;  at  present  there 
are  18  schools,  with  20  teachers  and  a  supervisory  principal. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  county  has  increased  from 
4S  to  05.  The  estimated  value  of  property  has  increased  from  $304,- 
000.00  to  $775,000.00. 

In  1S70  there  were  30  townships  and  10  boroughs;  now  there  are 
35  townships,  20  boroughs  and  1  independent  district.  The  number 
of  schools  in  boroughs  has  increased  from  30  to  102. 

The  teachers  in  the  county  have  increased  in  number  from  350  to 
510;  pupils  in  1870  numbered  18,114;  at  present  there  are  21,050. 

The  interest  in  public  schools  is  increasing,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
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very  liberal  gift  of  P.  H.  Glatfelter,  of  Spring  Grove,  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  borough  of  over  $20,000.00  (see  report  of  1899),  and  the 
recent  magnificent  gift  of  Capt.  A.  W.  Eichelberger,  of  Hanover,  as 
mentioned  in  this  report. 

On  Monday,  February  12,  1900,  the  necessary  legal  steps  having 
been  taken  for  the  annexation  of  part  of  Spring  Garden  township 
to  York  city,  the  court,  Judge  W.  F.  Bay  Stewart  presiding,  ratified 
the  proceedings.  By  this  action  19  of  the  25  schools  in  this  township 
pass  from  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent. 

On  Monday,  April  9,  Judge  John  W.  Bittenger  ratified  the  pro- 
ceedings by  which  four  of  the  thirteen  schools  of  West  Manchester 
township  were  added  to  York  city  school  district. 
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City  and  Borough  Superintendents. 


ALLEGHENY  CITY— John  Morrow. 


The  Allegheny  schools  have  closed  another  prosperous  year.  They 
have  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  not  being  visited  by  storm,  flood 
or  epidemic. 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  year  was  19,S0G,  with  an 
average  monthly  enrollment  of  16,128. 

As  the  evening  shadows  of  the  nineteenth  century  close  about 
us  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  briefly  some  of  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  following  comparative  statistics  will  tell  their  own  story  and 
show  the  progress  attained: 


Average    attendance   of    pupils 

Number    of    male    teachers    employed 

Number   of  female   teachers  employed 

Average  salaries  per  annum  paid  male  teachers 

Average  salaries  per  annum   paid   female  teachers,    

Total   amount  paid   teachers 

A\erage  cost  per   month  of  each   pupil   for  tuition 

Number  of  mills  school   tax   levied 

Ni.rr.ber  of  mills  school  building  tax  levied 

Amount  of  school  tax  levied,   not  including  that  for  building  purposes 
Amount  of  State  appropriation  received 


7,460 

13,960 

14 

38 

170 

330 

$1,514 

$1,283 

400 

580 

105. C17 

245.2H3 

$1  42 

$1  55 

2 

2.25 

2 

2. IS 

$111  311 

$171,371 

10.6S2 

94,864 

(407) 
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The  preceding  comparisons  show  some  very  odd  conditions  exist- 
ing at  the  present  time. 

The  average  salary  paid  male  teachers,  per  annum,  now,  is  $231  less 
than  was  paid  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  amount  of  State  appropriation  received  then  was  f  10.G82.  thus 
leaving  the  city  the  difference  between  that  sum  and  $105,G17,  or 
$94,935,  to  be  raised  by  taxation.  At  present  we  have  twice  the  school 
population  and  twice  the  number  of  teachers  and  naturally  should 
expect  the  city  to  be  raising  twice  that  amount  by  taxes,  or  $189,870, 
but  the  city  last  year  had  only  $150,429  to  raise  by  taxation. 

The  total  amount  of  school  taxes  levied  in  1875.  not  including  that 
for  building  purposes,  was  $111,311.  Last  year  (1000),  with  double 
the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils,  we  should  expect  the  tax  levy  to 
have  been  doubled  also,  but  it  lacks  more  than  $00,000  of  being 
doubled. 

Further  analysis  of  the  foregoing  figures  will  develop  still  other 
oddities.  These  things,  too,  are  all  the  more  worthy  of  notice  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  schools  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  came 
rery  far  short  of  doing  what  our  schools  are  doing  now.  Then  we 
had  no  high  school.  Now  we  have  one,  embracing  three  departments, 
academic  and  normal  of  four  years  each,  and  commercial,  of  two 
yea  rs. 

We  have  ten  kindergarten  schools  now  that  we  did  not  then  have, 
besides  manual  training,  cooking  and  sewing  have  all  been  recently 
introduced. 

A  truant  school  also  is  in  successful  operation,  with  five  truant 
officers.  The  ward  school  course,  too,  is  much  more  extensive  and 
thorough  now  than  it  was  then  and  all  at  the  additional  paltry  sum 
of  thirteen  cents  per  pupil  per  month,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fore- 
going figures. 

It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  our  schools  have  been  economic- 
ally and  carefully  managed. 

At  present  we  have  two  manual  training  schools  and  a  building 
for  the  third  well  under  way.  These  training  schools  include  cook- 
ing, sewing.  wTood  and  iron  work,  molding  and  casting.  Our  theory 
is  that  such  a  manual  training  department  should  be  within  easy 
reach  of  all  jrrammar  school  pupils  instead  of  a  central  building,  ac- 
cessible to  the  high  school  pupils  only,  as  is  now  the  case  in  most 
places  where  manual  training  has  been  introduced.  If  manual  train- 
ing is  as  prood  for  Ihe  younjr  people  as  claimed  for  it  on  all  hands,  and 
I  have  full  faith  that  if  is.  then  I  submit  that  it  ought  to  reach  more 
than  three  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  and  certainly  it  should 
nor  he  limited  to  the  three  per  cent,  that  least  of  all  need  it,  the  high 
school  pupils. 

In  most  cities  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  children  never  reach  the 
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high  school,  but  these  are  the  children  that  really  need  manual  train- 
ing, because  their  advantages  throughout  life  arc  destined  to  be  lim- 
ited. They  will  find  it  necessary  in  after  lite  to  know  how  to  use  their 
hands  in  manual  pursuits.     All  our  grammar  and  higher  intermediate 

classes  should  therefore  have  the  opportunity  of  manual  training. 
This  is  the  idea,  in  my  judgment,  that  must  eventually  prevail  in 
this  country  if  manual  training  is  to  meet  with  the  success  its  import- 
ance demands. 


ALLEXTOW-N— Francis  D.  Raub. 


In  September,  1875,  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  was  fifty-five,  with  Mr.  R.  K.  Buerhle  superintend- 
ent, who  had  been  elected  the  first  superintendent,  in  1808.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  the  schools  of  Allentowu  were  under  the  supervision 
of  the  county  superintendent. 

The  school  year  1870  opened  with  the  necessity  of  shortening  the 
school  term,  confronting  the  controllers,  and  it  was  decided  to  open 
schools  on  October  1  and  continue  the  same  until  June  1st.  or  longer 
if  the  funds  of  the  district  warranted  it.  A  curtailment  of  expendi- 
tures was  inaugurated;  schools  were  combined  or  consolidated 
and  in  the  report  of  1877  we  find  fifty-three  teachers  employed 
and  the  schools  in  session  for  a  period  of  seven  months.  The 
enrollment  of  pupils  for  this  year  was  3,288.  The  shortage 
in  receipts  was  largely  caused  by  the  general  depression  through- 
out the  country  and  particularly  in  this  section,  owing  to  the  stagna- 
tion in  the  iron  industries,  upon  which  industries  this  city  largely 
depended.  A  regular  ten  mouths'  term  was  not  again  introduced 
until  1881,  since  which  time  the  schools  have  been  in  session  for  the 
term  of  ten  months  each  year.  In  May,  1878,  Mr.  R.  K.  Buehrle  re- 
signed as  superintendent  of  schools  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Desh  was  elected 
in  his  place,  who  served  until  May,  1881,  and  then  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  L.  B.  Landis,  now  of  North  Wales,  Pa.  In  May,  IS!):!,  the  present 
incumbent  was  elected.  The  establishment  of  the  high  school  and 
revision  of  the  course  entailed  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude. 
With  the  graduation  of  three  young  men  in  18(5!),  the  number  has  been 
increased  from  year  to  year,  so  that  with  the  close  of  school  year  11)1)0, 
the  grand  total  of  019  young  men  and  young  women  are  enrolled  as  the 
alumni  and  alumnae  of  the  high  school. 

R.  K.  Buehrle,  Geo.  H.  Desh.  F.  D.  Raub  and  the  present  incumbent, 
J.  Hiram  Schwartz,  compose  the  list  of  principals  since  1869.     In  its 
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early  history,  it  met  considerable  opposition,  being  considered  an  un- 
necessary appendage  of  the  public  school  system.  Rarely  at  this  time 
is  any  argument  advanced  against  its  existence.  The  grade  teachers 
who  have  served  long  and  well  are  quite  a  few;  among  those,  whose 
memory  we  delight  to  cherish,  who  have  entered  upon  their  reward, 
are  Geo.  H.  Dcsh,  late  superintendent;  I.  Winters  Rodgers,  principal 
of  Fourth  Ward  grammar  school;  Geo.  P.  Bates,  principal  of  Ninth 
Ward  grammar  school,  and  Annie  Swartz,  of  the  First  Ward  school, 
the  latter  having  been  a  teacher  for  the  greater  part  of  half  a  century. 

The  secretaries  of  the  Board  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  were 
the  following:  Win.  S.  Young,  deceased;  Win.  H.  Deshler,  Esq.,  M.  H. 
Richards,  D.  D.,  deceased,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Geo.  T.  Et- 
tinger,  Ph.  D.  The  district  has  been  very  fortunate  in  the  selection  of 
its  members  of  the  Board.  Of  those  who  served  in  this  capacity  are 
to  be  found  representative  men  from  the  different  walks  of  life,  who 
unselfishly  gave  their  time  and  experience  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
education.  None  more  unselfishly  served  than  John  McLean;  upon 
whose  death  in  the  spring  of  1883  the  board  resolved  to  close  the 
schools  of  the  district  and  attend  the  funeral  in  a  body.  He  had  been 
a  member  for  the  uninterrupted  period  of  about  twenty  years,  having 
in  several  instances  been  chosen  as  the  honored  president  of  the  board. 

The  following  buildings  have  been  in  use  since  1875  and  have  under- 
gone no  material  change:  First  Ward,  six  rooms;  Second  Ward,  four 
room;  Fourth  Ward,  nine  rooms;  Sixth  Ward,  twelve  rooms,  and 
Ninth  Ward,  twelve  rooms.  An  annex,  of  two  rooms,  was  added  to 
one  of  the  Second  Ward  buildings  and  three  rooms  were  added  to  the 
Third  Ward  building.  In  18S2  ground  was  purchased  on  Ninth  street, 
in  the  Eighth  ward,  and,  later,  a  building  was  erected  thereon  to  ac- 
commodate the  school  population  in  that  part  of  the  city.  This  struc- 
ture originally  consisted  of  four  rooms,  was  later  increased  by  the 
addition  of  four  rooms.  During  this  period  a  building  of  six  rooms 
was  erected  in  the  First  ward,  immediately  south  of  the  old  building. 
Additional  ground  was  purchased  in  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  wards.  '  In  1893  the  building  on  Turner  street,  in  the  Fourth 
ward,  was  demolished  and  on  its  site  the  present  high  school  building 
was  erected.  There  are  now  in  process  of  construction  two  four-room 
structures  in  the  Third  and  Tenth  wTards,  to  be  known  as  the  Lincoln 
and  Allen,  respectively,  which,  when  completed,  will  provide  120 
separate  school  rooms  in  the  district.  The  increase  in  number  of 
teachers  since  1875  is  sixty,  more  than  double  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  The  number  of  teachers  then  employed  in  high  school  was  two, 
while  the  force  now  consists  of  nine,  five  male  and  four  female  teach- 
ers. In  1899  the  first  teachers'  institute  of  the  city  was  held.  Here- 
tofore the  teachers  of  the  city  met  jointly  with  those  from  the  county 
in  annual  convention. 
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Thus  changes  and  improvements  were  made  from  time  to  time,  as 
occasion  demanded,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  we 
have  everj  reason  to  expect  that,  with  the  citizens  ably  seconding 
all  efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past,  A.llentown  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  great  army 
of  workers  in  the  cause  of  education. 


ALTOONA— I).  S.  Keith. 


Previous  to  1870  the  school  houses  in  Altoona  were  all  frame  build- 
ings, none  of  them  containing  more  than  two  rooms.  In  1870  the 
number  of  houses  was  twelve  and  the  number  of  rooms  sixteen.  Dur- 
ing that  year  the  first  brick  house  containing  eight  rooms  was  built. 
From  1870  to  1875  five  brick  houses  containing  twenty  rooms  were 
erected.  Even  with  this  great  increase  in  the  number  of  rooms 
there  still  were  not  sufficient  school  accommodations,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  rent  additional  rooms.  In  some  rooms  there  were  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  under  the  instruction  of  two 
teachers. 

The  directors,  realizing  the  great  need  of  more  school  houses,  made 
a  determined  effort  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  growing  population. 
In  1875  an  addition  of  two  rooms  was  made  to  the  Sixth  ward  build- 
ing. With  this  addition  and  by  putting  as  many  as  seventy-five 
pupils,  and  even  more,  in  some  rooms,  the  school  board  was  able  to 
dispense  with  the  objectionable  plan  of  having  two  teachers  in  one 
room.  In  1877  a  good  substantial  brick  house  with  four  rooms  was 
erected  in  the  Fifth  ward.  No  other  than  brick  houses  were  built  after- 
wards. The  population  having  greatly  increased,  it  was  again  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  the  use  of  rented  rooms.  The  Sixth  ward  building 
was  enlarged  in  187!)  by  an  addition  of  four  rooms.  In  1880  a  two- 
story  house  with  nine  rooms  was  erected  in  the  Second  ward;  it  was 
well  furnished,  and  at  that  time  was  the  best  school  house  in  the  city. 
The  board  realized  that  small  houses  enlarged  by  additions  at  various 
times,  were  often  poorly  arranged  and  were  more  expensive  than 
houses  of  the  same  size  built  complete.  In  the  summer  of  1880  a  two- 
story  brick  building  with  four  rooms,  erected  in  1873,  was  torn  down, 
being  considered  unsafe  for  school  purposes.  The  loss  of  these  four 
rooms  was  greatly  felt.  Eight  schools  were  obliged  to  hold  half-day 
sessions  until  the  completion  of  the  building  in  the  Second  ward; 
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one  room  thus  accommodated  two  schools.  The  organization  of  the 
schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  was  necessarily  temporary,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  occupancy  of  the  new  house,  most  of  the  schools 
on  the  east  side  of  the  city  were  reorganized.  In  1881  the  erection  of 
a  building  in  the  Fourth  ward  was  begun  and  was  completed  January, 
1883.  From  the  opening  of  the  term  until  the  occupancy  of  the  build- 
ing, several  schools  were  again  obliged  to  hold  half-day  sessions.  It  is  a 
three-story  house  with  fifteen  rooms,  cost  about  $30, 000,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  substantial  school  buildings  in  the  district.  An 
addition  of  four  rooms  to  the  Eighth  ward  house  was  built  during  the 
summer  of  1881.  With  the  four  rooms  in  the  frame  buildings  the  total 
number  in  the  ward  was  twelve.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  rooms,  owing  to  the  continued  growth  of  the  school 
population,  many  of  the  schools  were  still  much  crowded.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  school  board  was  next  directed  to  the  Third  ward,  which 
had  three  old  frame  houses.  These  were  removed  from  the  central 
part  of  the  lot,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  space  for  the  new  building; 
they  were  used  for  school  purposes  while  the  new  building  was  in  pro- 
cess of  erection  but  not  thereafter.  The  new  house  was  ready  to  be 
occupied  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  Sptember,  1880,  when  nearly 
five  hundred  pupils  were  enrolled.  It  contains  eleven  rooms  and  cost 
something  over  $30,000.  In  order  to  relieve  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  Seventh  ward  building  it  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  four 
room  in  1887.  A  new  site  on  Fourth  avenue  and  Second  street  was 
selected  for  a  second  school  building  in  the  Eighth  ward.  The  house 
on  this  site  was  completed  in  1888  and  is  similar  to  the  one  in  the 
Third  ward.  The  same  year  two  of  the  old  frame  buildings,  each 
containing  one  room,  situate  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and  Sev- 
enth street,  were  removed  and  two  rooms  added  to  the  brick  school 
building  located  on  the  same  grounds.  During  the  same  year  an 
addition  of  four  rooms  was  made  to  the  Sixth  ward  house.  The 
addition  of  eight  rooms  to  the  Fifth  ward  house  was  completed  early 
in  January,  1800.  Late  the  same  year  the  building  on  the  corner  of 
First  avenue  and  Fifth  street  was  completed.  It  contains  eleven 
rooms  and  is  similar  to  the  one  on  Fourth  avenue  and  Second  street. 
The  following  year  a  similar  building  was  erected  on  the  corner  of 
Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street.  The  same  year  an  addition 
of  four  rooms  was  made  to  the  First  ward  house.  During  the  same 
year  the  last  frame  house  disappeared.  In  the  spring  of  1804  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  the  high  school  was  commenced  and  was 
completed  the  following  year.  It  is  located  on  the  grounds  adjoining 
the  Emerson,  or  Fourth  ward  building.  On  the  first  floor  there  are 
five  school  rooms,  two  office  rooms,  a  book  and  supply  room  and  a 
lavatory.  On  the  rear  is  a  wide  stairway  leading  to  the  second  floor, 
which  contains  the  assembly  room,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about 
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five  hundred.  To  the  rear  of  this  room  are  four  recitation  rooms,  two 
of  which  are  separated  from  the  assembly  room  by  double  rolling  par- 
titions. With  the  addition  of  those  two  rooms  to  the  assembly  room 
an  audience  of  TDD  or  800  can  be  seated.  Oil'  the  large  room  arc  cloak 
rooms,  a  lavatory  and  a  teachers'  room.  The  rear  of  the  building  has 
a  third  floor  which  contains  three  rooms,  a  da  pa  ted  specially  for  draw- 
ing, mat  hematics  and  physics.  The  building  cost  about  $40,0110.  In 
1890  three  rooms  were  added  to  the  Fifth  ward  building,  four  to  the 
Jefferson,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue  and  Second  street,  and  four 
to  the  Washington,  on  First  avenue  and  Fifth  street.  The  estimated 
value  of  school  property  is  $500,000.  The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
school  district  is  at  the  present  time  $180,500. 

The  highest  enrollment  of  pupils  was  reached  in  1S97.  The  great 
expense  incurred  in  providing  school  accommodations  caused  the 
payment  of  low  salaries  to  teachers.  Some  years  a  tax  of  twenty  mills 
was  laid.  Previous  to  1807  the  wealth  of  the  city  did  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  school  population.  To  battle  against 
all  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  arising  from  the  crowded  condi- 
tions of  the  schools  required  a  very  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
connected  with  the  schools.  There  are  now  pretty  fair  accommoda- 
tions and  good  results  are  accomplished. 

The  teachers  as  a  class  have  been  progressive.  Some  were  poorly 
qualified  when  they  began  to  teach,  but  by  diligence  and  perseverance 
secured  a  high  rank.  At  one  time  there  was  a  disposition  to  elect 
graduates  of  the  high  school,  without  any  special  preparation  in  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching,  to  positions  as  regular  teachers;  of  late, 
however,  nearly  all  the  graduates  desiring  to  teach  have  first  taken 
a  normal  course.  In  1878,  out  of  41  teachers  employed,  35  held  pro- 
visional certificates,  5  permanent  certificates  and  1  a  normal  diploma. 

In  1S88,  out  of  70  teachers  employed,  40  held  provisional  certificates, 
6  professional  certificates,  12  permanent  certificates  and  12  normal 
diplomas.  In  11)00,  out  of  153  employed,  not  counting  the  supervisors, 
there  are  43  who  hold  provisional  certificates,  25  professional  certifi- 
cates, 4G  permanent  certificates  and  39  are  graduates  of  normal 
schools. 

In  1887  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  being  employed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  the  school  board,  by  resolution,  authorized 
the  holding  of  an  annual  teachers'  institute  separate  from  the  county 
institute.  In  1S72  a  special  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  au- 
thorizing the  city  of  Altoona  to  organize  a  teachers'  institute  inde- 
pendently of  the  county  of  Blair;  under  this  act,  however,  no  funds 
to  meet  expenses  could  be  drawn  from  the  county  treasury. 

Drawing  as  a  regular  branch  was  added  to  the  course  of  study  in 
1875.  It  was  not  a  popular  branch  at  first.  Many  parents  objected 
to  its  introduction,  asserting  that  it  was  of  no  practical  value.     Many 
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of  the  teachers  had  little  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Progress  was 
slow.  Iu  1891,  a  supervisor  of  drawing  was  elected,  who  arranged 
the  work  more  systematically;  the  teachers  were  better  qualified, 
public  opinion  was  better  educated  and  the  results  were  much  more 
satisfactory. 

In  1890  the  course  of  study  was  increased  by  the  additional  of  vocal 
music.  For  several  months  the  regular  teachers  attempted  to  give 
instruction  as  best  they  could;  many  mistakes  were  made,  and  in 
some  schools  the  teachers  were  unable  to  impart  the  instruction  re- 
quired. Consequently,  it  was  found  necessary  to  elect  a  special 
teacher  as  supervisor.  This  proved  to  be  the  proper  step  in  the  right 
direction.  "Who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  real  pleasure  that 
this  noble  art  has  brought  into  the  lives  of  countless  thousands  in  the 
public  schools  of  our  country,  who,  but  for  the  opportunities  offered 
them  in  the  schools,  would  probably  never  have  learned  a  musical 
note?  Surely  an  art,  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  which  have  added 
so  much  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  which  by  its  humanizing 
and  refining  influence  has  tended  to  make  the  world  happier  and 
better,  should  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  course  of  study  in  every  good 
school  system." 

Work  in  all  grades  was  prepared  for  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair, 
at  Chicago.  The  teachers  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to  have  credit- 
able work  done  and  labored  zealously  in  its  accomplishment.  As  a 
mark  of  merit  the  schools  were  awarded  a  medal  and  a  certificate  of 
honorable  mention. 

In  1S75  a  three  years'  course  of  study  was  adopted  for  the  high 
school,  which  at  that  time  had  an  enrollment  of  about  forty  pupils 
and  occupied  one  room  in  the  First  ward  school  building.  In  1S77 
the  first  class,  consisting  of  four  boys  and  two  girls,  was  graduated. 
The  commencement  exercises  were  held  in  the  opera  house;  and 
while  the  attendance  was  not  large,  yet  it  created  an  interest  and 
enthusiasm  which  made  commencement  exercises  thereafter  a  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  school  and  gave  it  an  impetus  which  has  done 
much  in  placing  it  in  the  high  position  which  it  now  holds.  Previous 
to  1875  some  of  the  higher  branches  were  taught,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  few  pupils  had  any  definite  aim  in  view,  but  little  general 
advancement  was  made.  In  1877  the  principal  was  given  an  assist- 
ant, and  a  recitation  room  in  the  basement  of  the  building  was  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  small  classes.  In  1880  the  school  was 
removed  to  the  Second  ward  building  and  given  two  rooms.  In  1883 
it  was  accommodated  in  the  Fourth  ward  building  with  three  rooms 
on  the  third  floor;  later,  additional  rooms  on  the  second  floor  were 
occupied  and  the  number  of  teachers  was  increased.  In  180."  the 
school  was  removed  to  its  own  building  and  seven  teachers  were  em 
ploved.     It  now  has  ten  teachers.  R  four  years'  course  of  study  and 
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an  enrollment  of  nearly  four  hundred  pupils.  L.  L.  Book  was  prin- 
cipal from  1ST-",  to  L883;  T.  P.  Fair,  from  L883  to  1885;  P.  J.  Car- 
michael,  from  1885  to  L888;  J.  <:.  Schucker,  from  1888  to  1893,  and 
George  D.  Robb,  from  1893  to  L900.  Win.  L.  Avis  was  elected  in  1SU3 
but  taught  only  about  one  month,  when  he  resigned  and  Mr.  Robb  was 

elected. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  growth  of  the  system 
since  ISTo: 
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In  1888  property  was  assessed  at  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
its  cash  value;  afterwards  it  was  assessed  at  more  nearly  its  cash 
value,  and  that  made  the  great  change  in  the  number  of  mills  levied. 

For  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  length  of  school  term  has  been 
nine  months. 

During  the  past  year  we  lost,  by  death.  Miss  Sadie  J.  Watson,  a 
teacher  of  long  service.  She  was  a  graduate  of  a  State  normal  school 
and  a  teacher  of  good  ability.  Her  work  was  characterized  byfaithful- 
ness,  earnestness  and  sincerity. 
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ASHLAND— Win.  C.  Estler. 


Notwithstanding  the  principal  industry  of  our  people  is  that  of 
coal  mining,  our  town  is  not  cosmopolitan.  The  bread-winners,  gen- 
erally, are  owners  of  their  homes,  and  are  firm  supporters  of  the 
schools.  It  is  no  uncommon  expression  to  hear:  "Well,  my  child 
must  go  to  school  as  long  as  I  can  earn  oil  and  powder." 

Our  directors  do  not  believe  in  the  false  statement,  "That  public 
debt  is  public  good."  Since  1895,  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
school  district  has  been  reduced  from  $25,775  to  $14,000.  This  year 
$2,000  were  paid  off. 

The  high  school  commencement,  in  some  respects,  was  the  most 
successful  ever  held  in  our  borough.  A  class  of  fourteen,  ten  girls 
and  four  boys,  received  diplomas. 

Statement. 

Books  on  hnnd  June  1,  1S99, $101  09 

Books  purchased  to  June  1, 1900, 662  79 

$1,123  88 

Books  in  book  room  June  1,  1900, $118  55 

Cash  received  from  teachers, 35  09 

453  G4 


Net  cost  of  books  for  year  ending  June  1, 1900, $G70  24 


Cost  of  books  for  year  ending  June  1,  1900 $G70  24 

Cost  of  supplies  for  year  ending  June  J,  1900, 264  28 


Total ' $934  52 


Total  number  of  pupils  in  day  schools, 1,419 


Average  cost  per  pupil  for  text  books $0  472 

Average  cost  per  pupil  for  supplies, 186 

Total $0  658 
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BEAVER  FALLS— Clias.  J.  Boak. 


It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  we  have  just  completed  a  suc- 
cessful school  year.  The  board  of  education,  before  the  opening  of 
the  term,  had  all  the  buildings  thoroughly  cleaned  and  everything  in 
good  order  for  the  beginning  of  work.  The  attendance  during  the 
past  year  was  better  than  any  previous  year  since  my  connection  with 
the  Beaver  Falls  schools.  We  are  glad  to  say  no  communicable 
disease  prevailed  to  any  great  extent  among  our  pupils,  which  made  it 
possible  for  regular  attendance.  The  compulsory  attendance  and 
vaccination  laws  were  enforced  without  much  opposition.  The  teach- 
ers were  earnest  and  faithful  in  their  work,  and  in  most  cases  success- 
ful. The  people  of  Beaver  Falls  are  loyal  to  her  schools  and  always 
ready  to  co-operate  with  the  teachers  in  carrying  out  the  work  suc- 
cessfully. Many  new  books  were  added  to  our  libraries  during  the 
year  and  the  reading  done  by  the  pupils  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure 
and  profit.  Much  interest  was  taken  the  past  year  by  teachers  and 
pupils  in  beautifying  the  rooms  with  pictures.  Money  was  raised 
for  this  purpose  by  donations  and  entertainments,  and  many  fine  pic- 
tures were  secured.  The  enrollment  of  the  high  school  was  128,  and 
the  number  of  graduates  26,  9  boys  and  17  girls.  Compared  with  other 
places  of  the  same  size  this  is  a  good  showing  and  evidences  a  good 
school  sentiment. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  board  for  their  promptness 
and  liberality  in  providing  whatever  was  needed  for  the  success  of 
the  schools,  the  teachers  who  so  earnestly  and  faithfully  performed 
their  duties,  the  parents  for  their  co-operation  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  for  their  advice  and  encouragement. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  June  22,  1899. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  a  brief 
report  of  the  development  of  our  schools  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  as  far  as  I  can  collect  the  facts.  The  borough  of  Beaver 
Falls  made  the  first  annual  report  of  its  schools  in  1867.  The  old 
two-roomed  school  house  on  Seventh  avenue,  now  standing  vacant, 
was  the  only  building  owned  by  the  district  until  1872,  when  the 
Eleventh  street  building  was  erected,  containing  ten  school  rooms 
and  a  public  hall.  In  1875  it  became  necessary  to  divide  the  hall  into 
school  rooms  to  accommodate  the  increased  attendance.     It  was  not 
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long,  however,  until  the  rooms  were  again  crowded,  and  in  1880  the 
Seventeenth  street  school,  containing  eight  rooms,  was  erected.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  town  made  it  necessary,  in  two  years,  for  another 
building,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  people  the  board  of  education  wus  au- 
thorized to  erect,  in  1882,  what  is  now  known  as  the  Fifth  street 
school.  In  1884  all  the  buildings  were  again  overcrowded,  and  relief 
was  sought  in  many  ways.  However,  in  1888,  another  building  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  the  Eighth  avenue  building  was  erected. 
This  served  to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  for  a  few  years  only, 
when  it  became  evident  that  more  room  would  have  to  be  provided 
and  in  1806  the  Fifth  avenue  school  was  built.  This  again  furnished 
room  for  a  short  time,  but  at  this  writing.  June,  1801).  we  are  again 
experiencing  difficulty  in  providing  sufficient  room  for  the  pupils. 
It  is  very  evident  that  another  building  will  be  needed  in  the  near 
future.  The  buildings  all  have  eight  and  twelve  rooms,  are  brick, 
and  substantially  built.  There  has  been  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
rapid  improvement  along  all  lines  in  educational  work  in  Heaver 
Falls.  None  but  first  class  teachers  are  employed,  good  salaries  are 
paid,  libraries  are  being  built  up.  and  all  details  in  connection  with 
the  schools  are  looked  after  carefully  by  the  board  of  education.  In 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  act  of  Assembly  providing  for 
the  election  of  a  superintendent,  M.  S.  Knight  was  elected  the  first 
borough  superintendent  in  1884.  He  was  re-elected  in  1884  and  again 
in  1887.  Mr.  Knight  resigned  before  his  third  term  expired  and  was 
succeeded  by  J.  M.  Reed,  who  filled  out  the  unexpired  term  and  the 
two  following  terms.  In  189G  J.  Y.  McKinney  was  elected  to  succeed 
Mr.  Reed,  and  served  until  December,  1807,  when  he  resigned.  Ohas. 
J.  l.oak  was  elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  McKinney 
and  re-elected  in  1800. 


BETHLEHEM— George  W.  Twitmyer. 


The  year  just  closed  was  marked  by  progress  in  every  department 
and  in  almost  every  particular,  but  special  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  the  study  of  English.  A  persistent  effort  was  made  in  all 
of  the  work  of  the  school  to  secure  correct  and  forcible  expression 
in  clear  English;  in  addition  to  the  attention  given  to  English  in 
the  regular  class  work  a  study  of  masterpiece  selections  was  made 
a  very  prominent  part  of  the  course  of  study,  in  the  belief  that  if 
there  is  to  be  any  genuine  appreciation  of  the  beauties  and  value 
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of  good  literature,  that  training  must  begiu  as  soon  as  the  child 
enters  the  school  and  must  be  kept  up  throughout  its  whole  school 
career.  Special  attention  was  also  given  to  arithmetic.  Children 
in  order  to  get  credit  lor  work  done  were  required  to  get  correct 
results;  only  absolutely  correct  results  were  considered.  The  prob- 
lems were  kept  within  range  of  the  child's  experience  and  within 
his  comprehension.  In  this  work  no  text-books  with  answers  were 
used.  The  results  of  this  method  were  shown  in  the  marked  inde- 
pendence of  pupils,  the  confidence  with  which  problems  were  at- 
tacked and  solved,  the  greater  love  for  the  study  of  arithmetic  in 
its  practical  application  to  the  affairs  of  life,  and  in  the  larger 
percentage  of  correct  work  done  by  pupils. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  term  in  September  a  new  course  of 
study  will  go  into  operation,  in  which  English,  nature  study,  arith- 
metic and  geography  will  be  put  on  a  new  and  more  rational  basis. 
The  teachers  in  their  semi  monthly  institute,  studied  five  or  six 
of  Emerson's  Essays  for  personal  culture.  Their  studies  were  large- 
ly in  the  line  of  interpretation,  for  the  enrichment  of  life  and  the 
increase  of  pedagogical  power.  Emerson's  Essays  studied  rightly 
and  sympathetically,  yield  much  that  is  helpful  and  suggestive  along 
the  line  of  the  teacher's  work  and  her  personal  culture. 

The  special  feature  of  the  year  was  the  annual  institute,  devoted 
wholly  to  a  line  of  work  selected  by  the  teachers  themselves.  The 
teachers  received  an  impulse  to  better  work,  a  better  perspective, 
broadened  views  of  education,  a  new  zeal  and  increased  devotion 
to  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  the  children. 

The  graduating  class  numbered  eleven,  four  boys  and  seven  girls. 
The  annual  sermon  to  the  class  Was  preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Fry  in  Grace  Lutheran  church,  Sunday  evening,  June  24th.  The 
commencement  exercises  were  held  in  the  same  church  on  Tuesday 
evening,  June  2Gth.  Dr.  E.  D.  Warfield,  president  of  Lafayette 
College,  delivered  the  graduating  address.  The  Junior  class  num- 
bers thirty-two,  most  of  whom  will  complete  the  course  next  year. 

With  this  report  my  work  in  the  Bethlehem  schools  will  end. 
Having  been  unanimously  elected  to  the  superintendency  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  my  resignation  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
board,  to  take  effect  August  first.  In  reviewing  the  wrork  of  the 
past  four  years,  I  find  that  not  ail  has  been  accomplished  that  I 
hoped  to  do,  but  that  progress  has  been  made  and  that  the  schools 
are  moving  on  a  higher  plane  and  in  the  right  direction  is  admitted 
by  all  who  are  competent  to  judge  or  to  offer  an  intelligent  criti- 
cism. What  has  been  done  was  accomplished  by  persistent  work, 
the  co-operation  and  sympathy  of  the  teachers  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
children,  for  all  of  wiiich  I  am  profoundly  grateful.  My  thanks 
are  due  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  generous  as- 
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sistance  and  timely  advice,  as  well  as  to  all  who  have  in  any  way 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 


BR ADDOCK— George  II.  Lamb. 


1  was  elected  to  the  superintendoncy  of  Braddock  public  schools 
on  May  10th,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Supt.  J.  S.  Keefer, 
who  died  of  typhoid  fever  April  11,  1000.  After  an  illness  of  some 
six  weeks  I  was  able  to  do  nothing  more  than  merely  visit  the 
schools  and  meet  the  teachers  before  the  close  of  the  school  y>.  ar. 

I  find  here  an  excellent  school  spirit  nourished  and  fostered 
by  such  superior  men  as  Hamilton,  Twitmyer,  Moore  and  Keefer 
my  predecessors,  and  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  board,  that  nothing 
is  too  good  for  the  schools.  During  the  school  year  1800-1000.  there 
was  completed  and  dedicated  in  the  Second  ward  a  sixteen -room 
building,  at  a  cost  for  grounds,  building  and  furniture  complete  of 
ninety  thousand  dollars.  The  building  is  of  brown  brick,  finished 
and  furnished  in  quartered  oak,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  any  city 
in  the  State. 

Almost  the  last  public  act  that  Supt.  Keefer  was  able  to  do 
was  to  attend  the  dedication  of  this  building  on  February  22d. 
Immediately  thereafter  he  took  his  bed,  from  which  he  never  rose. 

Not  being  thoroughly  conversant  as  yet  with  the  workings  of 
the  schools,  I  shall  devote  the  rest  of  this  report  to  memorializing 
Supt.  Keefer. 

On  coming  into  this  community  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Keefer  was  held. 
On  all  hands,  from  the  little  child  and  from  the  gray  haired  man, 
one  hears  expressions  of  sorrow  and  regret.  I  take  it  that  he  was 
a  man  of  quiet,  retiring,  unassuming  disposition,  and  yet  one  who 
made  his  influence  felt  on  all  sides,  and  one  who  was  universally 
res-pected  and  loved.  The  following  memorial,  beautifully  engrrssed 
and  framed,  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Keefer,  furnishes  abundant  proof 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  board  of  education  and  by 
the  community  in  general. 

Resolutions  on  the  Death  of 

Supt.  John  S.  Keefer, 

Tassed  by  Braddock  School  Board.  May  21.  1000. 

Whereas,   In  the  mysterious  providence  of  God  it  hath  been  per- 
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miffed  that  Prof.  John  S.  Keefer,  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
borough  of  1'iaddoik,  In.,  should  be  removed  from  our  midst  by 
death,  while  wo  most  humbly  how  lo  submission  to  the  will  ol 
Him  who  is  able  to  bring  good  out  of  seeming  evil,  a  remembrance 
of  the  man j  virtues  of  the  departed.  ;ind  particularly  of  his  cninest 
and  faifhful  lalors  to  advance  the  standard  of  our  schools,  prompts 
from  us  an  expression  of  the  deep  regret  aud  sorrow  wv  feel;  there- 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  our  co-laborer,  Superintend,  nt 
Keefer.  we,  the  board  of  education  of  the  borough  of  Braddock,  fe<  I 
that  we  have  lost  a  true  leader,  counselor  and  friend,  one  whose 
wise  counsel  and  discriminating  judgment  will  be  deeply  felt  by 
this  hoard,  and  that  we  ever  cherish  the  kindest  recollections  of 
his  attractive  qualities,  his  frank  and  generous  impulses,  and  his 
patience  and  courteous  bearing  under  severest  trials,  toward  his 
associates. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  removal  by  death  of  Superintendent  Keefer, 
the  public  schools  of  our  borough  have  been  deprived  of  an  efficient 
leader,  and  one  whose  zeal,  ripe  experience  and  many  necessary  and 
essential  qualifications  cannot  readily  be  supplied  by  another,  and 
that  the  people  and  especially  the  children  and  youth  of  our  town 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  a  real  and  true  friend,  one  who  ever  placed 
i  he  highest  estimate  upon  the  value  and  importance  of  education, 
and  labored  earnestly  and  unselfishly  to  bring  its  advantages  within 
i  he  reach  of  all. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  tender  to  the  sorrowing  widow  and 
daughter  of  the  deceased  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
their  sad  bereavement,  trusting  that  they  may  be  consoled  by  a 
firm  faith  and  confidence  in  Him  "who  maketh  even  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  Him." 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
hoard  and  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  and  an 
engrossed  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

THOMAS    ADDEXBROOK, 

E.  R.  OSKIX, 

A.  S.  BRUBAKER, 

Committee. 

With  harmony  in  the  board  and  among  the  teachers  we  are  look- 
forward  to  a  jrood  vear. 
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BRADFORD— E.  E.  Miller. 


The  present  time  is  deemed  opportune  for  a  brief  resume  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  schools  of  this  city. 

Bradford  was  organized  as  a  borough  in  1873.  The  number  of 
taxables  at  that  time  was  106;  two  teachers  were  employed  and  the 
total  amount  of  school  taxes  raised  was  $316.11.  Five  years  later, 
in  1878,  only  two  teachers  were  still  needed  to  supply  the  schools. 
The  city  was  incorporated  in  1879.  In  1880  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  9,000  and  fifteen  teachers  were  elected.  Ten  years  later, 
in  1890,  37  teachers  were  employed;  1,6S0  pupils  were  enrolled  and 
the  population  had  increased  to  nearly  11,000. 

There  are  at  present,  1900,  eight  school  buildings  in  the  city,  in- 
cluding a  fine  new  high  school  building,  which  in  equipment  and 
convenience  of  arrangement  is  second  to  none  in  the  State.  Sixty- 
two  teachers  are  employed,  and  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  last 
year  was  3,001.  Of  this  number  more  than  350  were  in  the  high 
school  proper.  The  graduating  class  which  completed  the  course 
of  study  in  June  last  numbered  58. 

Free  Library. 

Operating  under  the  law  of  1895,  the  school  board  have  levied 
each  year  one  mill  for  library  purposes.  Commodious  and  elegant 
quarters  have  been  fitted  up  in  the  Second  ward  grammar  school 
building,  and  at  present  more  than  4,000  volumes  of  carefully  se- 
lected books  are  found  upon  the  shelves.  The  reading  room  is 
supplied  with  all  the  leading  current  periodicals  and  magazines. 
The  average  number  of  calls  at  the  library  by  patrons  reaches  more 
than  3,000  per  month. 

Compulsory  Attendance. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  enactment  of  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  the  school  board  last  year  employed  an  attendance  officer; 
the  result  has  been  very  satisfastory,  although  in  my  judgment 
some  weak  points  in  the  law  have  been  developed  and  should  be 
rectified  by  the  next  Legislature. 

The  law  provides  that  pupils  must  attend  school  70  per  cent,  of 
the  time;  this  makes  legal  provision  for  three  days  of  truancy  in 
onrli  two  weeks  of  school,  an  unnecessary  provision.     The  age  limit 
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of  compulsory  attendance  should  be  increased  from  13  years  to  14 
years.  In  this  country  it  is  unnecessary  for  children  to  be  taken 
from  school  and  put  to  work  at  the  age  of  L3,  except  in  rare  cases, 
which  might  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board.  Authority 
should  be  given  the  attendance  officer  also  to  arrest  or  apprehend 
truants  upon  the  streets  and  return  them  to  their  homes  or  to  the 
school. 

There  has  been  very  little  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  and  that  little  came  from  just  those  parents  whose  children 
will  be  benefited  by  the  law. 

Improvements. 

During  the  summer  vacation  extensive  improvements  and  repairs 
have  been  made  to  all  the  school  buildings  of  the  city.  New  furni- 
ture has  been  placed  wherever  needed,  school  rooms  have  been  re- 
papered,  painted,  and  all  school  property  placed  in  first  class  con- 
dition. All  needed  chemicals  and  additional  apparatus  have  been 
provided  for  the  laboratory.  In  the  new  high  school  building  cor- 
rugated rubber  matting  has  been  placed  in  all  of  the  halls,  the 
reference  library  has  been  carpeted  and  nearly  300  new  and  valuable 
works  of  reference  have  been  added,  the  principal's  office  and 
ladies'  room  have  also  been  carpeted. 

Condition  of  Schools. 

During  the  past  year  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  school.  The  transfer  of  the  high  school  pupils  to  the 
new  building  added  several  additional  school  rooms  for  the  use  of 
the  grades,  additional  teachers  were  employed  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  city  there  have  been  no  complaints  of  over- 
crowded school  rooms. 

A  new  manual  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  has  recently  been 
issued,  containing  reports  of  the  superintendent,  president  of  the 
board,  secretary,  high  school  principal,  attendance  officer,  together 
with  a  "historical  sketch"  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
schools.  Interesting  statistical  tables  are  given,  the  course  of  study, 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  board,  etc.,  the  whole  forming  a  neat 
and  attractive  volume  of  170  pages. 

During  the  year  entire  harmony  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
schools  and  most  hearty  co-operation  among  teachers,  parents  and 
administrative  officers. 

The  school  affairs  of  the  city  are  in  good  condition. 
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BRISTOL— Louise  D.  Baggs. 


The  work  of  the  schools  during  the  year  just  closed  was  carried 
on  very  much  as  in  the  previous  year.  Special  attention  was  given 
to  the  subject  of  reading  in  the  hope  that  the  children  who  leave 
school  before  reaching  the  grammar  grades  may  have  at  least  the 
ability  to  gather  more  knowledge  if  they  have  the  desire.  To  be 
able  to  read  intelligently  and  with  ease  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
any  boy  or  girl  and  our  teachers  have  worked  earnestly  to  develop 
that  power  in  the  pupils.  Some  supplementary  readers  have  been 
added  and  we  hope  for  even  more  next  year. 

The  school  library  also  received  a  number  of  new  volumes.  All 
the  schools  have  the  benefit  of  the  library,  as  various  books  are 
selected  and  sent  to  the  different  buildings. 

Many  of  the  rooms  have  been  beautified  by  pictures  purchased 
by  teachers  and  pupils.  Much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  these 
pictures  and  many  of  the  pupils  have  bought  copies  for  their  own 
homes.     All  this  has  a  very  refining  influence. 

The  question  of  discipline  is  in  no  way  a  troublesome  one,  for 
all  of  our  teachers  have  had  several  years'  experience  and  their 
present  ability  is  the  result  of  earnest  and  careful  study.  This  past 
year  they  did  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  visiting  in  other  schools 
and  gained  therefrom  much  inspiration  and  some  new  ideas.  Such 
visiting  is  encouraging  and  stimulating. 

Telephones  were  placed  in  all  the  school  buildings,  which  has 
greatly  facilitated  school  matters.  In  other  ways  also  the  directors 
were  generous  and  helpful,  giving  strong  support  to  everything  that 
was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 

Historical. 

Since  1877  the  schools  of  Bristol  borough  have  advanced  in  all 
good  ways.  At  that  time  there  were  eleven  schools,  now  there  are 
eighteen  schools  and  twenty  teachers.  Between  1880  and  1804 
three  fine  school  houses  were  erected  and  are  among  the  best  in  the 
county.  They  are  handsome  buildings,  well  planned,  well  ventilated, 
with  conveniences  that  greatly  aid  the  teacher  in  her  work.  The 
high  school  building  in  particular  is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  pride 
to  the  people.  The  high  school  was  organized  in  1801  and  the  new 
building  opened  in  1804.     The  course  of  study  has  been  much  en- 
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larged  and  the  pupils  now  have  an  opportunity  to  lay  a  good  foun- 
dation for  broader  culture  and  wider  learning. 

In  1884  the  borough  withdrew  from  county  supervision  and  elected 
its  own  superintendent,  Matilda  S.  Booz,  who  held  that  position 
continuously  until  her  death,  April,  1897.  The  schools  show  the 
good  results  from  the  closer  supervision.  The  directors  are  ever 
ready  to  grant  whatever  is  for  the  best  .interests  of  the  children. 
The  borough  always  raises  more  by  taxation  than  it  receives  from 
the  State.  The  average  of  the  salaries  has  been  increased  from 
$37  per  month  in  187G  to  $4G  in  1900. 


BUTLER— John  A.  Gibson. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  annals  of  a  year  so  uniformly  satis- 
factory in  its  various  phases  of  school  work  as  the  year  just  com- 
pleted. Our  schools  are  continuing  their  movement  in  substantial 
growth  as  will  be  seen  from  an  investigation  of  the  statistical  report. 

In  the  grammar  school  we  introduced  the  system  of  semi-annual 
graduations  with  very  marked  success.  Two  classes  completed  the 
course  during  the  year,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  97,  a 
record  breaking  total.  The  change  resulted  in  more  accurate  grad- 
ing of  the  pupils  and  consequent  better  work.  Commencement  ex- 
ercises were  held  by  the  graduating  class  both  at  the  middle  and 
at  the  end  of  the  term.  The  large  attendance  of  the  public  upon 
these  exercises  and  the  intense  interest  taken  in  them,  as  well  as 
the  corresponding  attention  given  the  high  school  commencement, 
indicate  that  the  day  of  disuse  of  such  exercises,  so  far  as  Butler 
is  concerned,  is  not  approaching.  The  graduating  class  of  the  high 
school  numbered  38,  another  record  breaker.  Each  of  these  had  a 
part  in  the  commencement  exercises  covering  two  evenings,  which 
enlisted  the  liveliest  public  interest  and  attracted  large  and  appre- 
ciative audiences. 

By  a  popular  vote  at  the  February  (1900)  election  the  school  board 
was  authorized  to  increase  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  school 
district  two  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation.  The  proceeds  of 
this  bond  sale  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  additional 
school  buildings.  One  of  these,  a  handsome  eight-room  structure, 
is  now  well  on  its  way  toward  completion  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  the  middle  of  the  coming  school  term.     Another  build- 
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ing  is  also  contemplated,  but  as  vet  plans  have  not  been  full}7  made 
in  regard  to  its  erection.  The  high  regard  in  which  the  schools 
are  held  is  attested  by  this  movement.  The  progressive  action  of 
the  school  board  has  been  loyally  supported  by  the  community. 

It  is  still  a  source  of  regret  on  my  part  to  report  an  unsatisfac- 
tory enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  One  wonders 
sometimes  whether  some. children  were  born  to  go  to  school.  Cer- 
tainly a  maximum  effort  in  many  cases  brings  a  minimum  of  results. 
The  school  controls  such  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  environment  of 
the  child  that  its  efforts  may  count  for  little  and  whether  it  is  best 
to  enlarge  this  control  is  a  question  worthy  of  debate.  It  would 
be  rash  to  assert  that  the  law  had  done  Butler  any  appreciable 
good. 

The  high  standard  of  professional  zeal  set  by  the  corps  of  teachers 
in  years  past  has  been  fully  maintained.  We  have  been  unfortunate 
in  losing  several  of  our  best  teachers,  some  on  account  of  better 
offers  elsewhere,  some  because  they  could  not  afford  to  remain  in 
the  profession  at  the  wages  paid,  and  some  to  get  married.  These 
difficulties  face  us  all  and  make  us  long  for  the  millennial  day,  when 
the  supervisor's  time  will  not  be  entirely  consumed  in  training  new 
teachers. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  enlarged  by  the  nddition  of  drawing 
for  the  coming  year.  With  the  increase  of  room  secured  through 
the  erection  of  school  buildings  it  is  expected  to  introduce  a  business 
course  in  the  high  school  along  the  lines  indicated  in  our  last  report. 
Our  schools  are  endeavoring  to  reflect  in  their  expansion  and  in- 
ternal improvement  the  progressive  spirit,  energy  and  vitality  of 
this  growing  community,  which  is  looking  from  a  satisfactory  to  day 
toward  a  better  to-morrow. 


CARBOXDALE— Elmer  E.  Garr. 


Enrollment:    Males,  1,102;  females,  1,373;  total,  2.5G5. 

Course  of  Study. 

A  new  course  of  study  was  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  last  term. 
This  course  was  very  satisfactory  and  excellent  work  was  done. 
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Pollard  System  of  Reading. 

The  synthetic  method  of  reading  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  a  year.  The  different  grades  have  completed  their  tasks  and 
good  results  were  accomplished. 

Vertical  Writing. 

Substantial  progress  was  also  made  in  penmanship,  the  vertical 
system  of  writing  being  another  of  the  new  subjects  introduced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  term.  The  results  obtained  in  the  new 
subjects  are  ample  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  their  introduction. 

Certificates. 

Of  the  certificatese  recognized  by  law  as  conferring  a  legal  license 
to  teach,  our  teachers  held  as  follows: 
Normal  diplomas,  23. 
Permanent  certificates,  2. 
Professional  certificates,  22. 
Provisional  certificates,  9. 

City  Institute. 

We  held  our  institute  December  2G  to  30.  The  following  instruc- 
tors were  employed:  Dr.  Henry  M.  Elson,  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips,  Supt. 
James  M.  Coughlin,  Miss  Louise  Connelly,  Miss  Agnes  J.  McMollan. 

Compulsory  Law. 

The  working  of  the  compulsory  law  cannot  be  rightly  estimated 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  putting  such  laws  in  full  operation.  The 
number  of  pupils  who  did  not  attend  school  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired by  the  law  is  about  150  (estimated).  In  a  number  of  cases 
there  were  some  legitimate  excuse.  It  is  quite  evident,  however, 
that  radical  measures  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  law 
effective. 


CARLISLE— S.  B.  Shearer. 


I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  being  identified  with  a  com- 
munity that  has  a  right  to  feel  a  pardonable  pride  in  the  record  that 
it  has  made  along  the  lines  of  both  public  and  private  liberal  educa- 
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tion.  The  county  of  Cumberland  was  erected  January  27,  1750, 
and  the  town  of  Carlisle  was  laid  out  the  next  year.  Thirty  years 
later,  or  in  1781,  when  the  population  had  reached  about  two  thou- 
sand, a  "Latin  school"  had  already  been  established  and  Dickinson 
College  was  incorporated  September  0,  1783. 

The  first  movement  in  Carlisle  toward  securing  public  education, 
as  we  now  understand  it,  was  made  in  1830,  when  James  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  wrote  a  small  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hemph  II. 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  in  which  common  school  educa- 
tion in  the  States  was  advocated  as  a  great  and  important  measure 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  country  and  urging  an  appropriation 
by  Congress  for  it  to  the  several  States. 

The  first  act  of  the  Legislature  appropriating  money  toward  the 
cause  was  passed  on  April  3.  18*51.  and  followed  by  an  act  of  April  1, 
1834,  establishing  a  system  of  common  schools.  The  public  schools 
were  organized  and  put  in  operation  April  0,  1830,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors consisting  of  Andrew  Blair,  James  Hamilton.  Peter  K.  Smith, 
Reinneok  Angney,  Thomas  P>.  Jacobs  and  Lewis  Harlan.  The  number 
of  scholars  was  028,  schools  1(5  and  expense  $4,200.  The  last  com- 
mencement was  the  sixty-third  and  the  total  number  of  high  school 
graduates  is  857. 

No  one  fully  ever  forgets  the  places  in  which  he  spent  his  early 
school  days;  hence  a  few  facts  regarding  school  buildings.  Their 
location,  character  and  development  may  be  of  interest,  as  well  as 
show  some  measure  of  public  sentiment  regarding  the  value,  worth 
and  ever  increasing  appreciation  of  public  education. 

The  first  site  secured  by  the  board  was  lot  No.  210.  commonly 
called  Old  Colleg  lot,  granted  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn.  as  a 
place  for  a  grammar  school  and  dedicated  to  educational  purposes 
forever.  A  building  was  erected,  used  for  the  Latin  school,  sub- 
seouently  by  Dickinson  College  until  1S04.  thereafter  for  private 
schools  until  November  20,  1837,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the 
school  directors.  The  original  structure,  partly  brick  and  partly 
stone,  was  destroyed  by  fire  April  28,  1800.  The  contract  for  the 
present  building  now  just  vacated  was  given  out  July  2.  1800.  nnd 
the  new  structure  was  occupied  in  September  in  that  year.  The 
two  small  frame  buildings  erected  on  the  south  end  of  the  same  lot 
in  1843  and  1848  were  removed  May  21.  1808,  when  the  present 
Hamilton  school  was  built  and  occupied  December  7.  1808.  The 
next  purchase  was  "Educational  Hall"  April  1,  1840.  The  first  floor 
contained  three  school  rooms  and  the  second  a  town  hall.  It  w;'s 
also  used  for  church  purposes.  Courts  were  held  in  this  room  in 
1845.  while  the  new  court  house  was  being  built. 

This  building  was  burned  February  0.  1SG1.  and  rebuilt  the  same 
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year.  The  second  floor  is  si  ill  used  for  school  purposes.  Lincoln 
school  lot  on  North  Pitt  street  was  purchased  in  part  Sep!  mber, 
1848,  and  the  remainder  July,  1850.  A  two-story  brick  building 
to  accommodate  two  schools  was  erected  on  this  lot  and  finished  in 
the  spring  of  184!).  This  was  replaced  by  the  present  structure, 
work  commencing  June  3,  188(5,  and  the  building  was  occupied 
September  2l)th  of  the  same  year.  It  was  built  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  board,  which  appointed  a  superintendent  of  construc- 
tion. 

In  September,  1850,  the  lot  on  Tonifret  street,  corner  of  schoul 
alley  was  bought  and  a  brick  dwelling  erected  in  the  summer  of 
1851,  which  was  enlarged  in  18(J3,  and  was  sold  to  private  parties 
later. 

The  next  purchase  was  the  lot  on  East  Louther  street  between 
Hanover  and  Bedford,  in  1853.  The  year  following  a  two-story 
brick  building  wras  erected  facing  Louther  street.  The  same  year 
a  one-story  brick  building  was  placed  on  the  sonth  end  of  the  lot 
on  Mulberry  avenue.  This  was  enlarged  in  18TG.  This  entire  prop 
erty  was  sold  in  189S.  The  lot  on  the  south  of  Education  Hall 
facing  Pomfret  street,  was  bought  in  December,  1857.  A  two-ston 
building,  accommodating  two  schools,  was  erected  the  next  year. 
This  has  been  vacated  at  the  close  of  the  present  year.  This  pur- 
chase may  have  said  to  have  completed  the  era  of  the  erection  of 
the  smaller  school  buildings. 

The  next  purchase  was  the  Wilson  school  lot.  North  and  Pitt 
streets,  in  1885.  On  this  site  the  present  six  room  build  ng  was 
erected.  Plans  were  drawn  by  Edward  F.  Bartollette,  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  contract  was  awarded  to  A.  N.  Brindle,  of  Cai lisle.  July 
1,  1881),  and  the  structure  completed  May  1,  1890. 

The  next  purchases  were  two  sites,  one  on  North  Bedford,  between 
Louther  and  North,  and  the  other  bounded  by  Arch.  Baltimore 
and  Walnut  streets,  on  October  7,  1895.  Additional  property  was 
purchased  on  Bedford  street,  north  of  the  lot  specified  already,  March 
1,  1897,  when  it  was  agreed  to  erect  the  new  eight-room  building  now 
known  as  the  Penn  schools.  Plans  were  drawn  by  D.  R.  M  Her.  of 
Harrisburg.  On  June  4th  the  contract  was  awarded  to  James  Por- 
ter, of  Carlisle,  and  the  structure  was  completed  and  occupied  Sep- 
tember, 1898. 

On  July  13,  1898,  it  was  further  agreed  to  erect  a  building  on  the 
remaining  lot  at  Arch  and  Walnut  streets.  1).  R.  Miller  was  again 
selected  architect.  An  eight-room  building,  with  the  second  story 
specially  adapted  for  high  school  purposes,  was  planned  and  the 
contract  was  given  to  A.  N.  Brindle,  May  1,  1899.  The  building 
will  be  completed  and  occupied  September,  1900. 

This  finishes  the  record  of  public  school  buildings  to  this  date. 
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The  board  and  the  community  deserve  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
public  spirit  and  we  should  all  appreciate  and  be  deeply  encouraged 
by  the  effort,  labor  and  sacrifice  required  to  provide  these  excellent 
accommodations  and  facilities  for  giving  and  receiving  public  school 
instruction. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  this  report  for 
your  Department  to  go  over  each  feature  in  the  development  of 
our  schools  as  fully  as  has  been  done  in  presenting  the  record  of 
school  buildings.  In  furniture  and  appliances  the  same  commenda- 
ble progress  has  been  made.  The  board,  while  careful  and  economic 
in  its  management,  withholds  no  essentials  for  increasing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  better  imparting  instruction  to  pupils  and  adding  to  the 
real  comfort  and  convenience  of  all.  The  character  of  the  work 
done  by  any  system  of  schools  is  most  largely  determined  by  its 
course  of  study  and  the  efficiency  with  which  that  is  imparted.  In 
this  country  all  grades  are  closely  connected  or  related.  We  give 
them  arbitrary  names  to  distinguish  them  only.  The  most  common 
division  is  probably  high  school  and  grades  below  the  high  school. 
So  much  is  said  of  the  former  that  frequently  the  impression  is 
popularly  made  that  the  latter  are  overlooked,  or  do  not  receive 
the  same  consideration.     Such  notions  are  radically  wrong. 

Each  receives  its  proper  share.  With  the  child's  first  efforts  we 
commence  his  reading,  writing,  numbers  and  language,  and  con- 
tinue the  most  careful  instruction  each  succeeding  year,  broaden- 
ing his  course  as  his  powers  develop.  To  know  and  to  do,  to  be- 
come intelligent  and  practical,  to  form  habits  of  correct  thought 
and  observation  are  problems  that  demand  solution  at  every  step. 
How  to  use  the  faculties  and  not  abuse  them,  how  to  select  the  right 
material  and  proper  quantity,  and  how  to  instruct  the  child  that 
when  he  leaves  the  school  room  at  any  point  he  has  had  the  best 
that  could  have  been  given  him  are  queries  that  come  to  every 
earnest  educator  at  every  step. 

How  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  your  experience  testifies  has  been 
excellent,  and  yet  set  aside  when  your  observation  and  reasoning 
suggest  something  that  might  be  better  are  questions  that  meet 
you  constantly.  Not  all  children  can  receive,  retain  and  do  equally 
well,  or  nearly  so,  and,  hence,  do  the  very  best  we  can  for  them, 
they  must  go  out  with  varied  accomplishments  and  powers  in  any 
grade  or  system.  'So  far  as  the  high  school  is  concerned  we  be- 
lieve that  pupils  who  can  remain,  and  wish  to  pursue  knowledge  in 
the  public  schools  until  they  are  seventeen,  eighteen,  or  nineteen 
years  of  age  should  have  the  opportunity  to  get  the  very  best  also. 
To  do  this  need  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  those  who  cannot 
remain.  The  law  that  defines  the  limit  of  a  pupil's  public  school 
age  at  twenty-one  years  is  wise  and  liberal  and  presumes  that  for 
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each  of  those  school  "years  something  suitable  and  profitable 
is  to  be  provided.  In  all  grades  the  aim  is  to  give  pupils  just  as 
much  as  they  can  successfully 'do  and  get  by  proper  application 
in  as  practical  form  as  it  can  be  arranged.  These  principles  and 
objects  guiding  the  board  and  teachers,  all,  various  changes  are 
made  in  grading  and  courses  of  study  from  time  to  time  as  well 
as  in  other  means  of  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Each 
of  these  features  could  be  presented  regularly  but  space  forbids.  A 
lew  of  the  many  changes  can  be  stated  only,  and  without  any  par- 
ticularly logical  connection. 

Latin  and  Greek  were  introduced  info  the  high  school  in  1876. 
Moral  science  Mas  dispensed  with  in  1877.  English  History  was 
read  and  physiology  introduced  the  same  year.  Needlework  was 
discontinued  in  the  girls'  high  school,  and  Latin  and  Creek  books 
adopted  the  same  year.  High  school  reorganized  and  assistant 
teacher  elected.  Plans  recommended  to  prepare  pupils  for  fresh- 
man class  in  college.  New  course  of  study  adopted  in  September, 
1883. 

Course  of  study  modified  in  18S4.  In  1SS7  all  public  examinations 
above  the  primary  schools  suspended.  In  1888  boys'  and  girls1  high 
schools  and  school  preparatory  to  high  schools  consolidated.  Super- 
intendent elected  June  24,  1895.  Sixty  pupils  ask  for  instruction 
in  Latin  in  1895.  Instruction  commenced  by  the  superintendent 
with  two  classes.  Departmental  system  adopted  in  the  high  school 
in  1897. 

Greek  asked  for  by  a  fair  number  of  pupils  in  1897.  Tlans  devised 
to  limit  the  number  of  speakers  on  commencement  program  based 
on  merit  of  pupils  in  studies,  composition  and  declamation,  1897. 
Select  school  abolished  August  2,  1897.  Dr.  Reed,  president  of 
Dickinson  College,  offers  a  first  prize  of  $40  and  a  second  one  of  |25 
to  pupils  making  best  entrance  examination  into  the  freshman  class 
of  the  college.  The  teachers'  association  was  formed  to  meet  on 
the  evenings  of  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each  month  to 
take  the  place  of  the  teachers'  Saturday  morning  half  day  insti- 
tute disbanded  some  years  ago.  Larned's  History  for  ready  iefer- 
ence  placed  in  the  high  school  June  17,  1898,  grading  below  the 
high  school  changed  from  the  two-class  to  the  one-class  system. 
High  school  course  lengthened  from  three  to  four  years  and  three 
elective  parallel  courses  provided  for  English,  classical  and  commer- 
cial. 

Civic  Club  began  its  work  of  instruction  and  school  room  deco- 
ration in  September. 

LaFayette  Day  was  observed  October  19th;  collection.  $2:L0^, 
taken  and  forwarded  toward  statue  in  Taris;  unveiled  July  4.  1900. 

High  school  literary  society  formed,  to  meet  on  Friday  evenings. 
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May  1,  1899,  primary  public  examinations  discontinued.  Public 
school  library  started.  Piano  placed  in  the  high  school  1S98.  C. 
P.  Humrich,  Esq.,  trustee,  presented  the  public  school  library  Charles 
Dudley  Warner's  Library  of  Literature,  thirty-one  volumes. 

In  1900  high  school  course  of  study  completed  and  commercial 
department  started.  High  school  removed  from  Penn  to  Franklin 
building  and  schools  redistributed  to  make  them  as  convenient  to 
patrons  as  possible.  Supplementary  reading  extended  to  all  grades 
below  the  high  school;  also  Mental  Arithmetic.  Compositions  writ- 
ten with  pen  and  ink  and  sent  to  the  superintendent's  office  once 
a  month.  Practical  English  and  letter  writing  taught  in  the  lower 
grades.  Day  for  school  visitation  granted  by  the  board.  Annual 
two  days'  teachers'  conference  organized,  to  be  held  during  the 
week  preceding  the  opening  of  the  schools. 

Many  of  these  details  may  seem  minor,  but  each  bears  its  proper 
relation  of  progressive  work.     While  much  always  remains  to  be 
done  in  attaining  to  ideal  conditions  in  school  work,  it  mast  be 
admitted  that  in  school  accommodations  and  appointments  we  are 
practically  in  the  first  rank,  and  course  of  study  and  training  we 
give  our  pupils  who  apply  themselves,  or  can  be  induced  to  make 
application,  an  excellent  common  school  education  in  all  the  common 
school  branches,  including  two  years'  work  in  algebra,  single  entry, 
book-keeping,   and  eight   years'   work   in   vocal    music,  a   fund   of 
general  information   and  good  practice  in  composition  and  letter 
writing  at  the  completion  of  the  grammar  school  work.     To  pupils 
who  must  leave  before  completing  the  grammar  school  course,  or 
are  irregular  in  attendance,  deficient  in  application  or  mental  power 
we  can  only  approximate.     If  the  pupil   can  remain  one  year  in 
the  high  school  he  can  complete  English  grammar  with  practical 
exercises,  physiology,  higher  arithmetic,  civil  government  and  men- 
tal arithmetic  or  first  year  Latin,  reading,  with  a  year's  work  in 
music,  composition,  current  events  and  declamation  as  general  work. 
If  he  can  remain  until  the  end  of  the  second  year  he  can  have  addi- 
tionally English  History,  English  and  American  literature  with  com- 
position, complete  algebra;  have  Greek  or  physics,  or  Latin;  and 
Latin  or  physical  and  commercial  geography,  with  current  events, 
vocal  music  and  declamation.     If  the  third  year  he  can  have  rhetoric, 
with  a  review  of  advanced  U.  S.  History,  geometry.  Greek  or  gen- 
eral history,  or  stenography  and  typewriting  or  Latin,  and  Latin, 
or  biology  and  botany,  or  book-keeping  and  typewriting,  with  cur- 
rent  writing   with    current   events,   vocal   music   and   declamation. 
If  the  fourth  year  he  can  have  geometry,  with  reviews  in  algebra 
and   arithmetic,   English   classics   and  Greek   and   Roman   history, 
Latin  economics,  or  book-keeping  and  stenography,  Greek,  or  re- 
views, or  Latin,  or  stenography,  typewriting  and  business  corres- 
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pondence,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law  with  current 
events,  declamation  and  composition. 

On  entering  the  high  school  one  of  two  courses,  English  or  classi- 
cal, can  be  elected  and  pursued  two  years,  at  the  end  of  that  time 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  the  pupil  can  drop  either  of 
them  and  take  the  commercial,  thus  giving  him  the  largest  liberty 
in  the  selection  of  work  in  accordance  with  his  ideas,  desires  and 
taste  for  future  work  in  life.  If  the  four  years'  work  is  done  in 
any  course  a  diploma  is  granted.  The  classical  prepares  him  thor- 
oughly for  college,  the  English  gives  him  the  equivalent  in  mathe- 
matics, science  and  English,  without  any  foreign  language  and 
is  similar,  though  more  extended  than  the  former  course  of  the 
school  by  one  year's  work;  the  commercial  the  equivalent  in  com- 
mercial branches  and  subjects  and  prepares  him  to  enter  upon  all 
grades  of  commercial,  mercantile  or  clerical  work.  The  pressure 
and  crowding  incident  in  attempting  to  do  by  constant  recitation 
in  the  high  school  in  three  years  that  which  requires  a  longer  time 
is  relieved  and  the  pupil  required  to  do  as  much  as  he  can  naturally 
well,  his  recitation  work  averaging  about  three  hours  per  day  and 
his  study  periods  in  school  two  hours  per  day. 

It  seems  very  evident  that  the  highest  and  best  wants  of  all  pupils 
who  can  remain  in  the  high  school  for  any  length  of  time  are  fully 
met  by  these  generous  conditions,  while  those  who  cannot  remain 
or  attain  to  so  much  are  receiving  all  that  can  be  given  them  at 
any  point  in  the  system  in  as  practical  a  manner  as  can  be  arranged 
for  them. 

I  can  only  say  in  closing  this  report,  covering  largely  our  school 
history  from  187G  to  1900,  as  your  Department  has  requested,  along 
with  a  few  comments  on  the  resulting  conditions,  that  in  referring 
to  the  work  of  the  past  year  the  erection  and  completion  of  another 
building,  the  Franklin,  deserves  my  warmest  commendation.  The 
structure  is  an  ornament  to  any  town,  an  honor  to  our  efficient, 
public-spirited  board,  and  with  the  also  beautiful  Penn  building, 
enduring  monuments  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  contractors.  They 
are  inspiring  school  homes  and  will  lend  their  silent  aid  and  gen- 
erous comfort  in  making  the  efforts  of  all  more  availing  in  trying 
to  do  their  best  work.  Children,  teachers,  superintendent,  all,  owe 
their  united  thanks  to  the  community,  the  board,  to  all  who  have 
aided  in  doing  these  good  things  for  them,  and  to  show  by  their 
earnestness,  their  efforts  and  their  care  that  they  fully  appreciate 
what  has  been  so  well  and  thoroughly  done  in  their  behalf. 

Many  other  things  have  been  done  during  this  past  year  worthy 
of  note,  but  I  must  forego.  I  will  only  say,  finally,  that  we  grad- 
uated a  class  of  32 — 28  white,  3  colored,  and  1  Indian.  The  exer- 
cises occurred  on  Thursday  evening,  June  14,  and  were  historic. 
28—6—1900 
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They  were  ably  presided  over  by  A.  G.  Miller,  Esq.,  president  of  the 
board.  The  remaining  members,  S.  M.  Goodyear,  John  8.  Bursk, 
A.  M.  Gebr,  Dr.  J.  H.  Morgan,  Walter  Stuart,  J.  E.  Barnitz,  Esq., 
and  L.  R.  Brenneman,  were  also  in  attendance.  On  tbe  platform 
with  President  Miller  were  Dr.  George  E.  Reed,  president  of  Dick- 
inson College;  Major  R.  H.  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.,  superintendent  of  the 
Carlisle  Indian  Training  School,  and  Captain  Benjamin  P.  Lamber- 
ton,  commander  of  Dewey's  flagship  Olympia,  when  it  fought  in 
the  battle  of  Manilla  bay.  Captain  Lamberton  is  a  graduate  of 
our  high  school  of  1857,  and  with  the  true  modesty  befitting  his 
rank  and  station,  at  the  request  of  the  president  presented  each  of 
the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  the  coveted  diploma.  The 
audience  of  more  than  two  thousand  in  the  fine  new  opera  house 
cheered  the  graduates,  the  speeches  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
and  gallant  captain  to  the  echo,  and  the  evening  closed  as  one  of  the 
most  eventful  in  the  long  line  of  sixty-three  now  passed  into  history 
in  connection  with  the  commencements  of  the  Carlisle  high  school. 

With  this  incident  my  annual  report  on  the  public  schools  of  the 
borough  of  Carlisle,  in  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  superintend- 
ent, closes.  Many  things  yet  press  upon  us  claiming  our  attention. 
Prominent  among  them  are  instruction  in  drawing,  manual  tra.n  ng 
and  physical  culture.     The  future  awaits  the  solution. 

In  3'our  letter  of  advice  you  request  that  the  most  important 
historical  facts  in  connection  with  any  private  educational  institu- 
tions in  my  district  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  should  be 
stated. 

Dickinson  College. 

We  have  the  honor  of  having  Dickinson  College,  incorporated  in 
1783;  the  Carlisle  Indian  Training  School,  established  in  187!>;  Metz- 
ger  Female  College,  opened  in  the  fall  of  1881,  and  the  Carlisle 
Commercial  College,  organized  May  4,  189G. 

Dickinson  College,  located  at  Carlisle,  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  college  in  the  State  with  the  exception  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Founded  in  1783,  the  prime  mover  in 
the  project  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  institution  of  learning 
was  John  Dickinson,  then  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  his 
honor  the  college  was  named.  His  gifts  towards  its  endowment 
were  very  liberal  and  at  the  time  probably  exceeded  in  value  all 
previous  private  contributions  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this 
country.  Of  the  first  board  of  trustees  Benjamin  Rush,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members.  His  untiring  devotion  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury aided  greatly  in  establishing  the  institution  upon  a  firm  and 
permanent  foundation.     The  campus,  on  which  most  of  the  11  ele- 
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gant  buildings  forming  the  college  plant  are  Located,  was  purchased 

directly  from  the  Penn  family.  The  present  value  of  the  grounds 
and  buildings  is  about  $400,000  and  $350,000  are  invested  as  an  en- 
dowment fund.  The  library  contains  45,000  volumes;  450  students, 
representing  21  states  and  territories,  were  in  attendance  during 
the  college  year  of  1899-1900. 

Although  Dickinson  still  maintains  its  position  as  a  high  grade 
college  of  liberal  arts,  devoting  particular  attention  to  the  classics, 
its  courses  have  been  extended  to  meet  the  demands  made  by  the 
educational  influences  of  the  present  age  and  now  offer  almost  every 
line  of  classical  and  scientific  training.  The  alumni  are  numerous 
and  loyal,  the  proud  claim  being  confidently  made  that  no  college 
of  equal  size  has  graduated  so  many  men  who  afterwards  won  prom- 
inence in  the  State  and  Nation. 

The  election  in  1889  of  Rev.  George  E.  Reed,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  as 
president,  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  college  life  and 
activity,  and  under  him  the  institution  has  attained  its  highest 
degree  of  prosperity.  During  this  period  a  School  of  Law  has  been 
established,  new  buildings  erected,  others  greatly  improved  and  the 
number  of  students  largely  increased. 

Dickinson,  however,  has  never  striven  to  rival  the  great  univer- 
sities in  the  number  of  students  in  attendance.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  and  is  its  prime  attraction  that  the  assemblage  is  never 
so  great  as  to  deprive  each  student  of  that  close  touch  with  every 
member  of  the  faculty,  and  that  wholesale  influence  and  restrain 
which  are  practically  unknown  to  university  life.  It  is  gratifying 
that  the  college  was  never  so  prosperous  as  at  the  present,  never 
so  well  equipped  or  widely  patronized,  and  never  so  hopeful  of 
fulfilling  perpetually  the  high  mission  dreamed  of  by  its  founders. 

The  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

This  school  of  one  thousand  pupils  is  a  government  institution  and 
owes  its  origin  to  its  present  superintendent,  Major  R.  H.  Pratt,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  who  was  authorized  to  use  the  old  Car- 
lisle Barracks  for  the  purpose  of  an  Indian  school  to 
demonstrate  his  idea  that  the  Indian  was  a  barbarian,  not 
so  much  by  reason  of  his  personality,  as  by  his  environ- 
ments; and  that  placed  within  the  limits  of  civilization  at 
a  suitable  age  and  properly  educated  he  could  within  the  usual 
period  of  school  life  be  changed  from  a  dependent  savage  to  an 
independent  civilized  condition.  With  this  idea  the  school,  having 
then  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  pupils,  was  organized  in  1879  on 
the  industrial  basis  of  combining  training  in  agricultural  and  all 
usual  industries  with  a  literary  education,  half  of  each  day  being 
devoted  to  study   and   half  to   work   for  both   sexes.     Under   this 
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system  the  school  is  in  part  self-sustaining,  the  students  making 
much  of  the  clothing  needed,  and  helping  with  the  necessary  work 
of  cooking  and  housekeeping. 

The  farm  and  dairy  furnish  a  considerable  part  of  the  subsistence, 
while  the  manufactured  products  of  the  workshops  sold  to  the 
government  amount  to  several  thousand  dollars  annually. 

The  literary  instruction  comprises  a  course  of  study  embracing 
ten  grades,  the  graduating  point  being  equal  to  one  year  of  high 
school  work.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  and  drawing.  In  all  departments  average  aptitude  has  been 
shown,  while  some  cases  of  exceptional  talent  have  been  developed. 

That  the  Indian  has  average  brain  capacity  has  been  proven  and 
that  he  can  fill  a  useful  place  in  the  labor  market,  is  demonstrated 
beyond  peradventure  by  the  result  of  the  outing  system.  This  sys- 
tem places  the  boys  and  girls  with  suitable  families  for  a  year  or 
more  of  their  school  life,  attending  district  school  in  the  winter 
and  receiving  wages  for  their  work  in  summer.  During  this  period 
they  absorb,  through  daily  contract,  our  language  and  habits,  become 
self-supporting  and  generally  render  satisfactory  service  to  their 
employers;  1,558  girls  and  2,581  boys  have  been  admitted  as  pupils 
in  the  20  years. 

The  general  results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory,  7G  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  number  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  making  sat- 
isfactory records  after  leaving  the  school,  as  shown  by  statistics 
as  collected  by  government  officers. 

Metzger  College. 

Metzger  College  owes  its  existence  to  the  generosity  of  its  founder, 
George  Metzger,  Esq.,  of  Carlisle,  who  devised  the  ground  for  its 
location,  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  its  buildings  and  the  endowment 
fund,  besides  books,  furniture,  apparatus  and  other  equipments. 
The  college  is  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  young  women. 
It  has  three  courses  in  the  collegiate  department — the  course  for 
the  piano  or  voice  and  the  course  in  art.  It  aims  at  high  scholarship, 
broad  Christian  culture,  the  development  of  strong  character  and 
that  courteous  deportment  that  lends  additional  graces  and  pleas- 
ures to  the  social  side  of  life.  The  president  is  Miss  Sarah  Kate 
Ege. 

Carlisle  Commercial  College. 

The  Carlisle  Commercial  College  was  organized  May  4,  1890,  by 
J.  C.  Shumberger,  of  Harrisburg,  and  has  been  in  continued  and 
successful  operation  ever  since.  In  November,  1899,  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  I.  F.  Mount/,  who  is  now  the  president  and  pro- 
prietor. It  is  recognized  as  doing  good  work  and  its  patronage  is 
rapidly  increasing. 
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During  the  last  term  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pupils  enrolled 
from  ten  States  and  one  territory.  The  school  has  adopted  excellent 
commercial  systems  and  is  winning  the  respect  of  all  business  men 
who  are  acquainted  with  its  work. 

The  J.  Ilerman  Bosler  Library. 

The  J.  Herman  Bosler  Memorial  Library  is  auxiliary  to  all.  The 
splendid  marble  building  was  completed  and  the  library  opened  in 
the  spring  of  1900.  Its  treasures  are  under  proper  restrictions  open 
to  the  general  public.  It  supplies  a  long  recognized  want  and 
through  coming  years  its  influence  for  broader  and  belter  culture 
will  be  felt  and  realized  by  an  always  generous  people. 

Sincere  Thanks. 

In  conclusion,  my  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  presidents  of 
those  various  institutions,  to  C.  P.  Humrich,  Esq.,  for  early  data, 
to  the  editors.  John  Raker,  of  the  Herald;  to  D.  R.  Thompson,  of 
the  Sentinel;  A.  A.  Gehr,  of  the  Gazette,  and  J.  Zeamcr.  of  the 
Volunteer,  for  their  interest  in  cause  of  popular  education  as  shown 
through  their  journals;  to  the  members  of  the  board  for  their  kind 
consideration,  suggestion  and  assistance;  to  the  teachers  for  their 
cooperation,  to  the  pupils  for  their  courtesy  and  politeness;  to 
patrons  for  their  encouragement  and  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction   for  speedy   information  on  all   matters   referred   to  it. 


CHAMRERSBURG— Samuel  Gelwix. 


The  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases  seriously  affected  the  prog- 
ress of  our  schools  during  the  session  just  closed.  No  school  es- 
caped entirely,  but  the  lower  grades  were  specially  unfortunate. 
Considering  the  circumstances,  we  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
results. 

The  enrollment  in  all  the  schools  was  1,033,  a  decrease  of  eight 
from  last  year.  The  percentage  of  attendance  was  89,  the  lowest 
for  some  years.  The  promotions  from  the  different  grades  num- 
bered about  the  same  as  last  session,  but  they  would  have  been 
larger  had  sickness  not  so  materially  interfered  with  the  attendance. 

The  closing  examinations  were  generally  satisfactory.  These  ex- 
aminations wrere  conducted  orally  in  the  lower  grades;  in  all  others 
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the  written  method  was  pursued,  the  tests  being  furnished  by  the 
superintendent,  and  the  teachers  overseeing  the  execution  of  the 
work. 

The  instruction  given  in  our  county  institute  the  past  few  years 
relative  to  the  study  of  literature,  is  bringing  forth  good  fruit. 
Never  in  my  experience  have  1  known  teachers  to  be  more  enthusi- 
astic in  this  direction.  Our  children  are  very  much  interested  in 
the  study,  and  wherever  the  teacher  possessed  ability  and  tact  the 
results  were  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

We  find  it  necessary  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our  grammar 
schools  that  our  high  school  may  not  be  required  to  devote  so  much 
attention  to  the  lower  branches.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  too 
much  work  must  be  done  in  the  high  schools  that  should  have  been 
completed  in  the  schools  below.  We  expect,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
to  overcome  this  annoyance. 

During  the  year  over  one  hundred  dollars  were  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  high  school  library.  The  funds  were 
realized  largely  from  evening  entertainments  given  by  the  school. 
Our  library  is  growing  rapidly  and  we  are  justly  proud  of  our  ex- 
cellent collection  of  books. 

Frogress  along  educational  or  business  lines  may  best  be  noted 
by  comparing  the  present  with  the  past.  The  advancement  for 
a  limited  period  is  not  always  very  marked,  but  by  combining  a 
number  of  such  periods  and  linking  the  improvements  of  one  epoch 
with  those  of  preceding  ones  we  are  often  surprised  at  what  has 
been  accomplished. 

Are  our  schools  and  school  advantages  superior  to  those  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago?  Let  me  answer  this  question  by  asking 
another.  Who  is  willing  to  so  modify  the  present  educational  facili- 
ties as  to  make  them  the  counterpart  of  those  of  twenty-five  years 
ago?  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  no  one  interested  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education  would  consent  to  such  a  retrograde  movement. 
It  may  be  that  our  growth  has  not  been  very  rapid,  but  it  has  been 
a  healthy,  permanent  growth. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  borough  owned  but  three  school  build- 
ings and  only  one  of  the  three  was  wTell  adapted  to  school  purposes. 
Since  that  time  five  substantial  houses  have  been  erected  at  a  total 
cost  of  over  |3G,000.  The  best  modern  furniture  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  wooden  desks  and  every  room,  with  two  exceptions, 
has  been  supplied  with  first  class  slate  blackboard  surface. 

A  few  years  ago  an  excellent  steam  heating  plant  was  placed 
in  King  street  building,  and  a  year  later  a  similar  improvement 
was  made  in  the  high  school  building,  the  East  German  street 
house  is  heated  by  a  hot  air  furnace,  and  in  a  short  time  we  expect 
to  have  modern  heating  appliances  throughout  the  town. 
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Since  the  year  L874,  exclusive  of  the  year  just  closed,  the  amount 
expended  for  educational  and  building  purposes  aggregated  3M74,- 
390.22;  of  this  amount  the  State  appropriated  $95,752.01;  between 
918.000  and  |19,000  of  a  bonded  indebtedness  exists;  the  remainder 
was  secured  by  taxation. 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  directors  decided  to  elect  a  borough  super- 
intendent. This  action  at  first  met  with  considerable  opposition, 
many  of  our  best  citizens  conscientiously  regarding  the  office  as 
unnecessary  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  us  unjustifiable. 
A  better  understanding  of  the  benefits  arising  from  having  a  super- 
intendent now  prevails,  and  there  are  very  few  who  would  be  willing 
to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  office.  A  closer  supervision  has 
been  established  and  the  school  machinery  is  working  harmoni- 
ously. 

The  consolidation  of  the  high  schools  was  under  consideration 
for  quite  a  while,  but  not  until  six  years  ago  was  the  union  effected. 
The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  was  t lie  need  of  a  suitable  room. 
The  remodeling  of  the  Washington  street  building  rendered  the  con- 
solidation possible,  and  under  a  competent  corps  of  instructors  the 
school  is  now  doing  good  work.  Four  years  ago  Latin  and  some 
other  higher  branches  were  introduced,  and  the  school  now  stands 
on  a  par  with  other  similar  institutions. 

Of  the  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  board  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  very  few  are  now  in  active  service.  Four  sleep  beneath  the 
grassy  mound.  Of  these,  three  ladies.  Misses  Grace  Nitterhouse, 
Maggie  McKnight  and  Lizzie  P.  McDowell,  were  in  the  prime  of 
life  when  summoned  from  their  earthly  labors.  Mr.  D.  S.  McFad- 
den  had  passed  the  meridian,  but  he  had  lost  none  of  his  energy 
or  enthusiasm.  All  were  devoted  to  their  chosen  profession,  and 
will  long  be  remembered  by  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  enjoy 
their  instructions. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  add  that  it  is  my  earnest  desire  that 
the  future  may  reveal  continued  improvement  in  our  schools,  and 
that  those  who  are  now  laboring  so  faithfully  for  such  an  accom- 
plishment may  be  rewarded,  not  only  by  grateful  remembrances 
after  they  are  dead,  but  also  by  pecuniary  consideration  while  living. 
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CHESTER— C.  F.  Foster. 


During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  the  public  schools  of  this 
city  have  had  but  two  superintendents.  The  first  of  these  was  Mr.  A. 
Robinette,  whose  official  term  extended  from  1875  to  1878.  The 
second  completed  his  twentj-seeond  year  of  service  June  1,  11)00. 

In  preparing  a  report  which  is  to  cover  this  ground,  we  shall  draw 
largely  from  the  "Chronological  Record,"  contained  in  our  Manual 
for  1805,  as  well  as  from  other  material  published  in  the  manuals  of 
180 0  and  1808. 

The  foundation  of  much  of  our  success  in  educational  lines  during 
this  period  was  laid  in  the  six  years  immediately  preceding  1875, 
when  the  grading  of  the  schools  was  accomplished,  the  course  of 
study  formulated,  and  the  city  superintendency  established.  The 
regulations  then  adopted  evince  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  those  who 
held  control  of  the  schools  at  that  time.  It  was  then  that  the  career 
of  the  Chester  high  school  was  projected,  for,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  quarter-century,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  first  class  was 
graudated,  consisting  of  eight  members.  There  have  been  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  graduates  in  twenty-five  years. 

Among  the  notable  features  of  our  school  system  under  Mr.  A.  A. 
Meader,  the  first  superintendent,  are  some  which  strike  us  as  being  in 
advance  of  the  times  and  which  might  well  be  classed  in  the  "new 
education  of  a  later  period.  Drawing  was  systematically  taught  in 
the  Chester  schools  as  early  as  1874,  and  "object  teaching"  had  a 
prominent  place  in  the  curriculum.  Each  teacher  was  furnished  by 
the  board  with  books  on  the  latter  subject.  Even  at  a  much  earlier 
date  the  pupils  had  been  provided  with  free  text  books,  although  this 
practice  was  not  authorized  by  State  legislation  until  1885. 

A  few  statistics  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  numerical  growth 
of  the  district  during  the  quarter-century.  The  enrollment  of  pupils 
for  Chester  city  in  1877  was  1,420;  for  North  Chester  borough,  200. 
and  for  South  Chester  borough,  507,  making  a  total  of  2.256.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  three  districts  was  fifty.  North 
Chester  having  been  annexed  to  the  city  in  1888  and  South  Chester 
in  1808,  the  consolidated  district  now  has,  in  1000,  a  school  enrollment 
of  5.385.  with  120  teachers. 

In  1878  several  important  changes  were  made,  especially  in  the 
teaching  of  the  primary  grades.  The  alphabet  method  for  beginners 
in  reading  was  then  displaced  by  the  word  and  sentence  methods; 
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phonic:  analysis  was  introduced;  in  elementary  arithmetic,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  (J rube  method  was  adopted;  written  spelling  came  to  sup- 
plement oral,  although  the  spelling  book  was  never  discarded,  and 
language  elssons  took  the  place  of  technical  grammar.  The  high 
school  course  was  broadened  and  $100.01)  was  expended  for  the  first 
outfit  of  philosophical  apparatus.  The  experiment  of  steam  heating 
was  tried  this  year  in  the  newly  erected  Howell  building. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  made  in  July,  1883,  were 
several  important  suggestions,  among  which  the  following  were 
adopted  by  the  board:  Teachers  were  required  to  attend  the  monthly 
district  institutes  or  lose  a  portion  of  their  salary;  algebra  and  book- 
keeping were  placed  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the  grammar  school  course. 
Other  changes  were  asked  for,  but  were  not  accomplished  till  later. 

The  plan  was  matured  in  1886  of  adding  a  year  to  the  high  school 
course  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desired  to  teach.  Psychology  and 
the  theory  of  teaching  were  introduced.  The  first  normal  class,  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  pupils,  was  graduated  in  18S7. 

August  12,  1887,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  board  changing 
the  mode  of  selecting  and  placing  teachers.  These  matters  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  standing  committee  which  was  to  visit  the  schools, 
and,  together  with  the  superintendent,  determine  the  relative  qualifi- 
cations and  merits  of  teachers  and  their  suitableness  for  positions 
which  were  to  be  filled.  New  candidates  were  selected  according  to 
the  marks  upon  their  certificates.  A  schedule  of  salaries  was  ar- 
ranged, based  on  the  length  of  service,  the  success,  and  the  grade  of 
certificate  of  each  teacher.  This  plan  has  prevailed  until  the  present 
time,  and  it  has  prevented  much  trouble  and  many  mistakes. 

In  1888,  a  system  of  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music 
by  the  aid  of  charts  and  readers  for  all  grades  was  adopted.  The 
teachers  took  a  preparatory  course  to  fit  them  for  the  work,  and  a  year 
later  a  musical  director  was  appointed.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  at 
the  opening  of  the  school  year  1888-9,  with  those  received  from  the 
annexation  of  North  Chester,  wTas  2,040. 

July  13,  1889,  the  work  of  principals  was  more  fully  defined,  their 
functions  were  extended  to  a  more  careful  supervision  of  the  different 
departments  in  their  buildings,  and  an  additional  salary  was  given  for 
this  branch  of  service. 

February  20,  1890,  the  savings  bank  system  went  into  operation  in 
the  schools.  The  whole  number  of  depositors  during  the  first  four 
months  was  1,505,  and  the  amount  deposited  was  $3,431.50.  From 
the  adoption  of  the  system  to  the  present  date,  more  than  $10,000  has 
been  laid  up  by  the  children,  and  the  weekly  deposits  often  reach  the 
sum  of  $500. 

The  Chester  teachers'  library  was  commenced  in  1890  with  150 
volumes,  and  has  increased  yearly  by  voluntary  contributions.     A 
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high  school  library  was  also  started  by  the  pupils.  An  important 
change  in  the  method  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  term  was  made 
this  year.  Annual  examinations  were  abolished,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  teacher,  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  was 
taken  as  the  standard.  Reviews  were  held  at  irregular  intervals  to 
mark  the  progress  of  the  pupil  and  to  give  a  basis  for  the  monthly  re- 
ports to  parents.     This  plan,  with  some  modifications,  is  still  in  vogue. 

In  181)2,  there  wrere  employed  in  the  public  schools  seventy-five 
teachers.  The  legal  limit  having  been  reached  whereby  a  separation 
from  the  county  in  the  matter  of  holding  institutes  could  be  effected, 
the  proper  steps  were  taken  by  the  Board  to  secure  this  result,  and  the 
first  annual  district  institute  was  held  five  days  in  March.  18114.  It 
proved  to  be  a  very  successful  venture  in  all  respects,  and  from  that 
time  the  sessions  held  each  year  in  Easter  week  have  been  exceedingly 
interesting  and  profitable. 

August  31,  1895,  the  Larkin  building,  just  completed  at  a  cost  of 
about  $.~0,000  exclusive  of  site,  was  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Central 
grammar  school  and  the  primary  training  school.  The  former  occu- 
pied the  upper  portion  of  the  building  and  comprised  all  eighth  grade 
pupils  in  the  city  and  those  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  who  chose 
to  take  the  newly  established  business  course.  The  number  of  gradu- 
ates in  the  commercial  and  shorthand  departments  of  this  course  up 
to  the  present  time  is  eighty-eight.  The  primary  training  school, 
which  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  Larkin  building,  comprises  three 
grades,  number  about  300  pupils,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
petent principal,  affords  opportunity  for  observation  and  practice  to 
the  normal  students  of  the  high  school. 

The  crowning  work  of  the  quarter-century,  although  not  likely 
to  be  completed  till  late  in  1001,  has,  nevertheless,  been  under  con- 
templation for  several  years.  This  is  the  erection  of  a  high  school 
building  adequate  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  community.  An 
eligible  site  was  purchased  by  the  board  in  1808.  Operations  were 
commenced  the  present  season  under  a  contract  calling  for  a  structure 
of  fine  exterior  and  furnished  with  all  modern  conveniences  at  a  cost 
of  above  $100,000. 


COAL  TOWNSHIP,  NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY— Albert 

Llovd. 


This  is  veritably  a  coal  township,  and  its  wonderful  growth  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  is  due  to  the  development  of  this  hidden 
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treasure.  The  necessity  for  and  the  location  of  the  school  house  has 
invariably  been  determined  by  the  coal  breaker;  hence,  its  progress 

in  education  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  numbers,  size  or  girth,  but 
rather  by  its  aim,  ambition  and  achievement.  However,  to  fully  com- 
prehend and  appreciate  the  progress  made  since  L876,  is  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  a  comparative  status  and  to  recount  the  agencies  that 
have  been  instrumental  in  producing  this  result. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  28th  of  August,  187G,  the  schools  of 
Coal  township  went  into  operation  with  eleven  one-room  schools,  and 
an  enrollment  of  about  900.  To-day  we  have  21  school  houses,  43 
rooms  in  all.  47  teachers,  an  enrollment  of  2,4!)(!.  and  a  superintendent. 

The  towmship  consisted  of  the  following  sub-districts:  Springfield, 
Cameron,  Excelsior,  Lambert,  Brady,  Hickory  Ridge,  Coal  Run,  Big 
Mountain,  Uniontown,  Bear  Valley  and  Burnside.  In  addition  to  the 
above  named  sub-districts,  with  the  exception  of  Lambert,  which  has 
been  absorbed,  the  township  now  comprises  North  Shamokin,  Ilickory 
Swamp,  Silver  Hill,  Gass  Hill.  Greenback,  Boydtown,  Maysville, 
Brush  Valley  and  Fairview. 

In  the  space  allotted  to  this  history,  we  can  not  hope  to  trace  in 
detail  the  growth  of  each  school  or  sub-district.  The  following  sur- 
vey, suited  to  each  school  yet  comprehending  the  whole  district,  will 
show  the  development  of  the  separate  departments  of  the  schools. 

School  architecture  was  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  perfection,  not 
even  in  keeping  with  the  times.  The  schools  were  as  unsanitary  as 
inartistic,  apparently  erected  with  no  other  motive  than  to  afford 
sitting  room  for  the  boys  and  girls  that  happened  to  live  in  the  dis- 
trict. Since  1880,  a  gradual  improvement  is  noticeable — rooms  and 
transom  windows  were  added,  windows  changed  so  as  to  effect  a 
better  ventilation,  and  the  old-time  platforms  removed.  The  year 
1884  marked  a  radical  change  in  the  construction  of  school  houses. 
The  brick  supplanted  the  frame,  and  from  thence  to  the  present  time, 
the  houses  are  not  only  built  more  substantial  but  with  a  view  of  pro- 
moting the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils.  True,  we  have  yet  a 
few  old  landmarks,  but  these  will  eventually  give  way  to  the  more  sub- 
stantial brick,  as  soon  as  financial  circumstances  will  justify  our 
board  in  so  doing. 

The  furniture  was  such  as  the  times  afforded;  it  has  undergone 
many  and  great  changes.  The  low,  backless  recitation  bench,  the 
double  seat,  and  the  wooden  blackboard  have  been  replaced  by  newer 
and  later  ones.  To  the  credit  of  the  directors,  be  it  said,  that  they 
have,  at  all  times,  exercised  an  appreciable  vigilance  upon  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  school  room.  Out  best  schools  are  supplied 
with  the  newest  and  latest  patent  desks  and  seats. 

The  apparatus  had  been  but  meagre.  The  only  claim  we  had  in 
this  department,  was  based  upon  a  few  maps  of  the  United  States. 
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If  quantity  be  the  criterion  by  which  to  gauge  progress  in  tbis  line, 
then  progress  was  eminently  made.  For  the  whole  gamut  from 
want  of  excess  was  run.  Purchases  in  tbis  branches  were  too  numer- 
ous to  be  wholesome,  and  much  of  it  is  to-day  but  debris  in  the  school 
room.  The  present  board,  believing  that  the  wide-awake  teacher 
can  meet  the  demands,  the  high-priced  relief  map,  the  historical  chart 
and  the  geometrical  blocks,  too  often  pretend  to  supply,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  economic  manner  in  which  it  has  met  the  incur- 
sions of  these  agents. 

School  sites  have  always  been  selected  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
venience and  comfort,  rather  than  from  pecuniary  considerations; 
nor  has  space  been  wanting  for  sufficient  play  ground,  even  though 
the  disposition  to  improve  and  beautify  them  has  been  lacking.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  how  easily  this  department  may  be  lost  sight  of. 
The  attention  of  teachers  and  directors  must  be  stimulated.  The 
present  year  has  shown  marked  improvement  in  this  direction.  What- 
ever of  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years,  is  wholly  attributable 
to  the  ''Arbor  Day  Proclamations"  issuing  from  the  State  Depart 
ment. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  average  school  term  has  been 
above  the  minimum  fixed  by  law.  During  the  period  from  lS7(i  to 
181)0.  it  wavered  between  the  extremes  of  seven  (7)  and  eight  and  nine 
tenths  (8.!))  months.  Since  1806,  it  has  maintained  an  average  of  uim 
months. 

Of  the  fourteen  teachers  employed,  eight  were  males  and  six  IV 
males.  Four  held  professional  certificates;  ten  held  provisional  eer 
tificates.  One  was  dismissed  on  account  of  intemperance,  anothei 
for  incompetency,  and  two  others  transferred  to  different  schools  for 
want  of  executive  ability.  Few  were  characterized  with  that  zeal 
energy  and  intense  love,  which  alone  marks  the  successful  teacher. 
Their  ideas  of  school  government  were  lamentably  crude.  Character 
was  uniformly  moulded  and  shaped  by  the  rod  and  ferule.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  fantastic  "dunce  cap"  had  come  to  stay,  for  it 
seemingly  had  a  proper  place  as  late  as  1884.  It  is  needless  to  speak 
of  the  scholastic  attainments  of  these  teachers.  Nor  did  they  evince 
any  desire  to  improve  themselves  professionally.  They  read  but 
few  works  on  education,  and  further  betrayed  their  lack  of  profes- 
sional spirit  by  refusing  to  subscribe  for  journals.  That  erroneous 
conception  which  regards  teaching  as  a  mere  "stepping  stone"  per- 
meated the  whole  system,  and  will  never  be  totally  eliminated  until 
the  assurance  of  permanent  employment  be  established,  or  until  the 
teacher  can  live  from  the  fruits  of  his  profession.  Round  public  policy 
calls  for  a  move  in  this  direction.  The  crying  demand  has  always 
been  for  better  teachers,  but  until  the  proper  remedies  are  applied, 
the  demand  will  be  greater  than  the  supply.  The  normal  schools 
have  done  much,  yet  a  large  percentage  of  these  graduates  seek  a  more 
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lucrative  employment;  despite  the  fact  that  the  Hoard  has  always  paid 
liberal  salaries  to  their  teachers,  ranging  from  $55  to  $03  per  mouth 
for  males,  and  from  $35  to  $45  per  mouth  for  females,  they  lost  many 
good  teachers. 

The  district  institute  has  been  a  source  of  great  good  to  the  teach- 
ers, and  has  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  agencies  in  creating  a  senti- 
ment favorable  to  the  profession.  Prior  to  181)0,  the  teachers  seem  to 
have  been  "centered."  Reaction  has  not  yet  set  in.  Since  then,  there 
has  been  a  gradual  upward  move. 

Of  the  teachers  now  employed,  seventeen  are  males,  and  thirty 
females.  Four  possess  diplomas  from  State  normal  schools;  fifteen, 
permanent  certificates;  ten,  professional  and  eighteen  provisional  cer- 
tificates. They  represent  a  new  class  of  teachers.  The  school  room 
is  elevated  above  the  commonplace.  Teaching  is  no  longer  a  handi- 
craft but  a  science.  A  feeling  of  dignity  and  responsibility  now  per- 
vades. This  improvement  marks  an  immense  progress  in  the  history 
of  our  schools.  Now,  that  during  a  single  generation,  there  should 
have  been  such  a  thorough  change  in  thought  and  work,  is  a  source 
of  the  most  intense  gratification  to  every  one  who  has  absolute  faith 
in  the  evolution  of  education  and  the  improvement  of  the  race. 

The  course  of  study  consisted  of  orthography,  English  grammar, 
written  arithmetic  and  history  of  the  United  States.  Text-books  on 
ihese  subjects  were  few  and  not  uniform.  The  lack  of  uniformity  was 
in  part  supplied  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  directors  of  North- 
umberland county  to  recommend  a  series  of  books  to  be  used  in  the 
•schools  of  the  county.  The  directors  of  Coal  township,  by  a  resolution 
passed  August  4,  1S77.  adopted  such  books  of  this  series,  as  were  appli- 
cable to  the  schools  then  in  operation. 

The  above  course  of  study  remained  unchanged  until  an  act  passed 
in  1885  extended  it  so  as  to  embrace  physiology  and  hygiene.  Civil 
government  was  added  in  1894.  No  further  changes  were  introduced 
until  the  present  year. 

To  the  end  that  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  might  be  enhanced,  a 
district  superintendent  was  annually  appointed.  This  officer  was 
always  a  member  of  the  board.  His  duties  were  to  visit  all  the  schools 
once  a  month,  to  take  the  names  of  all  pupils  in  need  of  books,  to  note 
the  methods  of  (?)  instruction,  to  make  promotions,  and  to  make 
monthly  reports  to  the  board.  I  am  informed  by  one  of  our  present 
teachers  that  in  making  these  promotions,  size  only  was  considered. 
The  reason  for  this  does  not  require  any  great  depth  of  thought.  This 
office  was  discontinued  about  the  year  1893.  What  ever  were  the  rela- 
nve  merits  or  defects  of  this  office,  it  alone  explains  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  groping  after  that  hidden  something,  essential  to  every  pro- 
gressive system — a  close  supervision. 

In  view  of  the  above  supervision,  we  would  naturally  expect  to 
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find  some  coherence  between  the  separate  schools  of  the  district,  but 
this  was  not  so;  the  districts  were  opened  and  left  to  drift.  Each 
school  formed  a  little  district  in  itself.  There  was  no  adjustment  of 
purposes,  no  common  aim — a  simple  drifting.  Instruction,  forsooth, 
was  confined  to  the  three  "K's"  as  late  as  1893.  In  this  age  of  ma- 
terialistic advancement,  this  statement  seems  foreign  and  far-fetched, 
but  I  make  it  upon  the  authority  of  teachers  whose  veracity  I  cannot 
doubt.  Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  description  of  how  knowl- 
edge was  imparted,  nor  of  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  I  shall 
leave  that  to  the  serious  and  reflective  mind  of  the  reader. 

Our  school  system  received  its  first  hopeful  shock  in  1893.  The 
free  text-book  law  eliminated  many  of  the  obstacles  to  good  school 
work  and  brought  its  many  attendant  advantages,  increased  attend- 
ance, better  classification,  and  closer  grading.  To  the  boys  and  girls, 
it  was  a  boom  which  words  can  but  ill  requite. 

The  movement  thus  started  was  kept  in  motion  by  County  Super- 
intendent Ira  Shipman.  No  man  has  done  more  for  the  building  up 
of  our  schools,  and  no  one  has  stamped  more  indelibly  the  impress  of 
his  work. 

Under  his  supervision  our  schools  made  rapid  strides.  In  1894,  the 
board  elected  Mr.  M.  F.  Kane  as  supervising  principal.  It  was  the 
duty  of  this  officer  to  serve  as  supply  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
county  superintendent,  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  district. 

From  1895  to  1898,  we  note  the  following  progressive  steps:  A 
graded  course  of  study  was  prepared  by  the  county  superintendent; 
the  compulsory  attendance  law  perceptibly  increased  the  attendance; 
the  schools  were  graded  and  classified  by  the  supervising  principal; 
the  monthly  reviews  and  central  examinations,  established  by  the 
county  superintendent,  systematized  and  gave  an  educative  color  to 
school  work. 

In  1898,  Mr.  Kane  was  succeeded  to  the  position  of  supervising 
prinicipal  by  the  present  superintendent.  During  this  year,  a  high 
school  and  library  of  540  volumes  were  established. 

In  1899,  the  superintendency  was  created.  Ignorance,  prejudice 
and  distrust  bitterly  opposed  it  at  first.  It  was  deemed  by  these  to  be 
unnecessary  and  the  enormous  salary  as  a  wasteful  extravagance, 
but  it  required  only  time  to  obliterate  these  fallacies  and  silence  the 
caviling.  That  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  needs  no  argument. 
To  every  friend  of  education  the  propriety  of  this  move  is  axiomatic. 
It  commends  itself  to  the  most  determined  and  superficial  skeptic, 
and  its  merits  must  finally  be  acknowledged  by  even  the  splenic  and 
troublous  discontented. 

This  year  marks  a  distinct  and  progressive  period  in  the  history 
of  our  schools.  Among  the  substantial  changes  anrj  additions,  we 
note  the  following: 
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1st.  The  establishment  of  a  library  of  :>12  volumes  in  the  high 
school. 

I'd.  The  increase  in  the  library  of  each  grammar  school  to  the  num- 
ber of  LOG  volumes. 

od.  The  organization  of  a  series  of  grade  meetings. 

4th.  The  extension  of  authority  to  the  principals  of  the  various 
buildings. 

,"ih.  The  introduction  of  up-to-date  text-books  in  elementary  lan- 
guage and  physiology. 

6th.  The  introduction  of  vertical  writing. 

7th.  The  introduction  of  systematically  arranged  work  in  numbers 
and  physiology  in  the  primary  grades. 

8th.  The  introduction  of  lessons  in  morals  and  manners,  in  miscel- 
laneous work,  and  in  drawing  throughout  the  entire  course. 

!)th.  The  introduction  of  a  printed  course  of  study. 

10th.  The  re-adjustment  of  work  in  the  primary  grades,  so  as  to  re- 
lieve conges  i  ton. 

11th.  The  setting  apart  of  a  holiday  to  be  observed  as  "Patron's 
Day." 

12th.  The  elevation  of  school  decorations  through  the  "Lincoln 
Art  Series." 

13th.  The  toning  up  of  institute  work. 

14th.  The  graduation  of  our  first  class  (twelve)  from  the  high 
school. 

While  it  is  true  that  out  transition  has  been  sudden,  it  is  equally 
true  that  it  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  consciousness  of  our  needs. 
On  the  principle  that  progress  in  the  mental  as  in  the  physical  world 
must  be  made  slowly,  we  hope  to  develop  what  changes  we  have 
introduced  and  to  prepare  our  course  for  the  reception  of  work  in 
elementary  science  and  music. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  receiver  of  taxes  to  satisfy  the 
tax  duplicates  of  '07,  '08  and  '00,  we  were  somewhat  embarassed  dur- 
ing the  year.  Our  directors,  however,  adjusted  affairs  admirably 
under  the  circumstances.  They  are  men  of  liberal  views;  in  closest 
harmony  with  the  superintendent,  and  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  promote  the  cause  of  education. 

In  diagnosing  our  system  of  education,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  evening  schools.  Previous  to  1880.  night  schools  were  occasion- 
ally opened  and  maintained  by  subscription;  but.  not  receiving  the 
proper  encouragement,  the  spirit  died  out  until  1886,  when,  under 
the  act  of  1883.  evening  schools  were  opened  in  five  sub-districts. 
These  schools,  owing  to  a  lack  of  attendance,  were  closed  after  a 
session  of  one  month  and  eight  days.  No  further  advances  were 
made  in  this  direction  until  1X02.  The  board,  profiting  by  its  experi- 
ence of  18S6,  proceeded  slowly  by  opening  one  school;  since  then, 
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there  has  been  a  gradual  and  healthy  growth.  We  now  have  twelve 
evening  schools  open  for  a  period  of  three  months. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  the  work  so  nobly  begun,  will  con- 
tinue until  it  shall  have  broken  through  the  out-worn  and  old-time 
customs  that  have  so  long  impeded  progress  and  barricaded  the  cur- 
rent of  innergrowth. 

Let  teachers,  parents  and  directors  strive  to  edify  school  work,  to 
root  out  enmity  between  home  and  school,  to  promote  our  common 
cause,  and  to  strengthen  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  the  cen- 
tury that  is  about  to  be. 

I  desire  to  return  thanks  to  all  who  have  aided  me  in  any  manner 
in  advancing  our  educational  interests  during  the  year. 


COLUMBIA— Daniel  Fleisher. 


In  looking  up  the  history  of  the  educational  progress  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  borough,  I  find  that  at  no  time  has  there  been 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  disregard  the  solemn 
obligation  resting  upon  them  to  furnish  good  educational  advantages 
to  the  children  of  Columbia.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
especially,  has  there  been  a  desire  manifested  to  keep  fully  abreast 
with  the  educational  movement  that  has  taken  place  in  our  Common- 
wealth. 

The  Borough  Superintendency. 

The  most  important  single  fact  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  schools,  was  the  selection  of  a  superintendent  who  was  to  assume 
a  new  relationship  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 

In  looking  around  for  a  suitable  man  for  this  important  position 
the  directors  wisely  decided  to  offer  a  fair  salary  so  as  to  be  able 
to  command  a  high  grade  of  talent.  The  hoard  was  fortunate  in  the 
selection  of  Prof.  B.  Gr.  Ames,  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  Mr.  Ames  was 
selected  May  4,  1875,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  June.  He  at 
once  began  the  work  of  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaotic  conditions 
that  then  existed,  and  in  a  few  years  he  had  under  his  charge  a 
well-organized  and  a  well-equipped  system  of  schools.  He  was  wisely 
allowed  considerable  voice  in  the  selection  and  retention  of  teachers, 
and,  as  a  result,  he  had  an  exceptionally  strong  corps  of  teachers 
under  him.  Under  his  supervision  the  schools  soon  took  a  rank  among 
the  very  best  in  the  State. 

After  a  service  of  twelve  years.  Mr.  Ames  wns  succeeded  by  Prof. 
S.  H.  Hoffman  in  1887. 
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Prof.  Hoffman  had  for  many  years  been  identified  with  the  schools 
of  Columbia  and  was  regarded  as  ;i  very  strong  teacher.  His  « - 1 « -  - 
ration  to  the  superintendency  was  a  reward  for  the  faithful  and  ef- 
ficient work  in  the  departments  over  \\  nich  he  had  charge. 

Mr.  Hoffman  carried  out  the  genera]  plans  that  had  been  inaug- 
urated by  his  predecessor,  and  introduced  such  changes  and  modifica- 
tions as  he  considered  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  He  was 
dosing  ]iis  twelfth  year  of  efficienl  service,  when,  in  September,  1898, 
he  ended  his  earthly  labors.  The  value  of  his  work  to  the  community 
is  much  appreciated,  and  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  people  for  him  is 
to  be  manifested  by  a  monument  about  to  be  erected  sacred  to  his 
memory. 

In  the  month  of  November  following  Mr.  Hoffman's  death  Daniel 
Fleisher,  of  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  was  selected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 
He  began  his  work  Dec.  12,  1898,  and  in  the  following  May  he  was 
elected  for  a  full  term. 

School  Buildings. 

In  1S75  Columbia  had  one  large  building,  erected  in  1862.  This 
building  has  eighteen  rooms,  all  of  which  are  yet  occupied. 

In  1S76  the  trustees  of  the  Old  Columbia  Public  Ground  Company 
rented  to  the  school  district  the  building  known  as  the  Washington 
Institute.  The  original  lease  was  for  a  term  of  twenty  years  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  term  was  extended.  This  building  has 
since  that  time  been  used  for  the  high  school  and  grammar  depart- 
ments. 

In  1884  the  board  saw  the  necessity  for  a  building  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  borough,  and  accordingly  erected  a  neat  and  substantial 
house  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Poplar  streets.  This  building  has 
four  good  rooms,  well  lighted  and  attractive,  in  which  four  schools  of 
the  lower  grades  are  held.     The  building  cost  about  $9,000. 

In  1892  a  building  was  erected  by  the  Public  Ground  Company  on 
their  land  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Cherry  streets.  The  four  rooms 
of  this  building  are  occupied  by  the  schools  of  the  secondary  grade. 
The  board  holds  a  lease  for  this  building  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  most  modern  and  most  imposing  building  at  present  is  the 
house  on  Manor  street,  erected  in  1895.  The  board  secured  ample 
ground,  a  lot  200  feet  square,  and  placed  the  building  back  from  the 
street,  so  as  to  give  it  an  elevation  above  the  street.  The  beautiful, 
well-kept  and  shaded  terraces,  with  the  building  in  the  back-ground, 
make  a  most  pleasing  and  striking  picture.  The  building  contains 
eight  large  and  well-adapted  rooms  for  school  purposes. 

The  board,  looking  to  the  future  growth  of  this  section,  against  the 
protest  of  the  citizens,  erected  a  house  that,  at  the  time,  seemed 
unnecessarily  large.    At  the  end  of  five  years  six  rooms  are  already 
29—6—1900 
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occupied,  proving  that  only  proper  wisdom  and  foresight  were  exer- 
cised.    The  cost  of  this  building  and  grounds  was  $25,000. 

The  building  at  present  used  for  the  high  school  and  the  grammar 
school  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  present  needs  of  those  departments. 
The  Public  Ground  Company  has  again  shown  its  public  spirit  by 
donating,  in  1899,  sufficient  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  properly 
equipped  modern  high  school  building.  The  plans  for  this  building 
have  already  been  prepared,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  in  an- 
other year  Columbia  will  have  a  building  that  will  be  a  great  credit 
to  the  town. 

In  1898  the  board  also  purchased,  for  $5,000,  a  lot  on  Walnut  street, 
near  Tenth.  Whenever  the  needs  of  that  section  make  it  necessary  a 
building  will  be  erected  there. 

Growth. 

For  the  year  1875  the  average  attendance  in  the  school  was  600 
pupils.  The  total  enrollment  was  slightly  over  1,000.  For  the  year 
just  closed  the  average  attendance  was  1,615,  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  2,039.  In  1875  the  percentage  of  attendance  was  73,  in  the  last 
year  93.  The  percentage  of  attendance  was  increased  so  soon  as  the 
schools  came  under  the  supervision  of  a  superintendent,  and  ever 
since  the  attendance  has  been  fairly  regular. 

In  1875  there  were  19  teachers  in  the  corps,  6  males  and  13  females ; 
this  year  there  were  44  teachers,  41  women  and  3  men.  In  the  quarter 
of  a  century  the  number  of  pupils  has  doubled.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  has  been  more  than  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  pupils,  indicating  that  fewer  pupils  are  now  under  the  care  of  each 
individual  teacher. 

Libraries. 

Through  the  liberality  of  Col.  Samuel  Schoch,  who,  in  1862,  gave 
to  the  school  district  $500  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  library,  and  through  the  interest  and  wisdom  dis- 
played by  those  in  control  of  the  library,  the  school  has  a  collection 
of  over  3,000  volumes  of  well-selected  and  valuable  books.  All  those 
connected  with  the  schools  have  free  access  to  this  library.  On  ac- 
count of  the  unsuitable  place  in  which  the  books  are  kept  this  library 
is  not  now  the  benefit  to  the  school  it  should  be.  It  is  hoped  that 
better  quarters  will  soon  be  found  in  the  proposed  new  high  school 
building. 

There  is  also  an  excellent  library  in  connection  with  the  high  school. 
Most  of  the  books  in  this  library  were  presented  to  the  school  in  1897 
by  the  Philadelphia  Times,  as  a  prize  for  the  greatest  number  of 
coupon  votes  sent  in  to  that  paper.  This  library  contains  choice 
works  of  literature,  history  and  biography,  and  is  much  consulted  by 
the  students  of  the  high  school. 
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Private  ami  Parochial  Schools. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  private  school  for  small  children  was  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Emma  liess.  This  school  was  well  patronized  and 
very  popular.  In  1885  Miss  Hess  was  induced  to  accept  a  position 
in  the  public  schools  and  her  school  was  discontinued.  Others,  for 
short  periods,  have  also  had  small  private  schools,  but  nearly  all  the 
patrons  have  been  well  satisfied  with  Ihe  work  of  the  public  schools. 

There  have  been  also  in  existence  twTo  large  parochial  schools,  one 
under  the  care  of  St.  Peter's  Catholic  and  the  other  under  the  care  of 
Holy  Trinity  German  Catholic  church.  These  two  schools  have  an  en- 
rollment of  nearly  500  children. 

The  Colored  Schools. 

Separate  schools  for  the  children  of  the  colored  population  of  this 
borough  have  been  in  existence  here  since  the  organization  of  the 
public  schools.  The  directors  have  always  paid  especial  attention 
to  these  schools,  and  have  aimed  to  give  the  children  of  the  colored 
population  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  improvement.  Under 
the  conditions  here  existing  it  has  always  been  thought  wise  and  to 
their  best  interests  to  give  them  educational  advantages  in  a  building 
of  their  own.  Two  schools  have  been  maintained  for  them  in  a  build- 
ing on  Fifth  street.  The  old  structure  used  for  these  schools  was 
replaced  by  a  good  building,  commodious  and  well  lighted,  erected 
in  1881,  at  a  cost  of  $3,300. 

Through  a  lack  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  a  general 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  the  colored  schools  have  not 
made  the  advancement  that  naturally  might  be  expected  from  them. 
At  the  present  time  some  of  the  parents  are  demanding  that  their 
children  be  allowed  to  attend  the  schools  for  the  whites. 

As  a  concession.to  this  demand,  by  recent  action  of  the  board,  here- 
after separate  schools  for  the  colored  people  will  be  maintained  for  the 
children  belonging  to  the  five  lower  grades.  This  arrangement  will 
permit  them  to  enter  any  of  the  eight  upper  grades  for  which  they  are 
prepared.  The  high  school  has  for  years  been  open  to  them,  but  only 
an  occasional  pupil  was  found  to  be  qualified  to  enter  tin's  department. 

Music. 

The  subject  of  music  has  for  many  years  received  some  attention 
in  the  schools,  but  no  truly  systematic  instruction  was  given  until 
the  year  1895,  when  Prof.  W.  B.  Hall,  a  thoroughly  competent  and 
accomplished  teacher,  was  chosen  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  teach- 
ers in  this  branch.  Aided  by  the  faithful  corps  of  teachers  he  soon 
began  to  show  results  that  were  satisfactory  and  gratifying.  In  the 
grammar  school  and  the  high  school  the  music  is  now  of  a  high  order. 
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The  excellent  results  visible  in  these  departments  are  due  largely  to 
Mr.  Zerger,  of  the  grammar  school,  and  to  Miss  Saurber,  of  the  high 
school,  who  have  charge  of  the  daily  work  in  this  branch  in  their  re- 
spective schools. 

The  High  School. 

The  high  school  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  a  prom- 
inent feature  in  the  educational  system  of  this  place. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  thorough  and  comprehensive  and  the 
instruction  characterized  by  skill  and  ability  of  a  high  order.  The 
reflex  and  uplifting  influence  of  this  department  on  the  lower  grades 
has  been  most  beneficial.  The  teachers  who  have  taught  in  this  de- 
partment have  been  men  and  women  of  great  intellectual  vigor,  and 
they  all  were  thoroughly  consecrated  to  their  work. 

From  1875  to  1877  Superintendent  Ames  was  principal  of  the  high 
school.  He  had  as  vice  principal  of  this  department  Miss  Ellen  S. 
Preston,  a  teacher  of  tact  and  ability.  During  the  year  1880-1881 
Miss  Preston  was  principal  of  the  school.  She  afterward  became  the 
wife  of  the  late  Frank  Griest,  editor  of  the  Lancaster  Inquirer.  Mrs. 
Griest,  through  her  articles  for  that  well  known  paper  has  continued 
to  be  an  influence  in  the  educational  world. 

From  1877-1880  Mr.  F.  O.  Stanley,  of  Maine,  was  principal.  He 
was  an  educator  of  marked  originality  and  ability.  His  term  of  ser- 
vice was  comparatively  short,  as  he  preferred  to  seek  wealth  and 
honor  in  other  pursuits.  Through  his  inventive  skill  he  has  won  both 
a  fortune  and  distinction  in  another  field. 

In  1881  Miss  Lillian  Welsh,  a  lady  of  scholarship  and  culture,  be- 
came the  principal  and  held  the  position  until  1886.  Miss  Welsh  re- 
signed her  position  to  take  a  course  at  a  medical  college.  She  is  now 
a  noted  lecturer  and  holds  a!  position  in  the  Woman's  College,  Balti- 
more. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Hoffman  held  this  position  for  a  year,  until  his  election  to 
the  superintendency. 

The  present  accomplished  and  efficient  principal,  Miss  Mary  Y. 
Welsh,  succeeded  Prof.  Hoffman,  and  for  the  past  thirteen  years  has 
commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  public. 

Miss  Welsh  is  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Rebecca  J.  Saurber,  a  teacher 
of  rare  tact  and  skill.  The  department  of  Greek  and  German  is  under 
the  care  of  Rev.  George  Kern,  a  graduate  of  Wittenburg  University. 

Night  Schools. 

Under  the  powers  granted  the  board  night  schools  were  conducted 
for  several  years,  but  they  were  not  such  a  success  as  might  have  been 
expected.  After  continuing  for  a  few  months  the  pupils  lost  interest 
and  dropped  out. 
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In  the  fall  of  L899  a  school  on  a  different  basis  was  opened:  Mr. 
I).  J*.  Erwin,  of  Indianapolis,  a  native  of  Columbia,  generously  offered 
to  support  a  school  for  working  men. 

The  committee  into  whose  hands  this  school  was  placed  had  ample 
funds  at  its  disposal,  so  that  teachers  of  character  and  reputation 
could  be  selected.  Prof.  R.  M.  McNeal  had  charge  of  the  school  until 
he  was  offered  a  position  in  the  Lock  Haven  Normal  School.  Prof. 
II.  II.  \Yeber,  of  Middletown,  taught  the  unexpired  term. 

The  men  who  attended  this  school  appreciated  the  advantages  of- 
fered and  found  the  school  a  great  help  to  them.  They  were  allowed 
to  take  up  such  work  as  they  wished  in  mathematics,  the  sciences  and 
in  mechanical  drawing. 

Mr.  Erwin  has  offered  a  generous  sum  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
this  school,  on  condition  that  the  people  of  Columbia  do  something 
toward  the  defraying  of  the  expenses. 

The  Future. 

In  Columbia  the  educational  outlook  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  century 
is  rather  encouraging.  There  are  difficult  questions  to  be  solved, 
but,  judging  by  what  the  people,  through  their  representatives  on 
the  board  of  education,  have  done  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  these 
questions  will  be  settled  wisely.  A  good  educational  sentiment  exists 
here,  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  are  liberal  and  progres- 
sive in  their  views,  not  biased  by  petty  personal  prejudices,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  intrusted  to  their  care  is  with  them  the  only 
consideration.  If  the  schools  continue  to  remain  under  such  direc- 
tion there  need  be  no  fear  that  a  backward  step  will  be  taken  in  this 
community. 


CONNELLSVILLE— J.  P.  Wiley. 


An  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  over  that  of  the  preceding  year 
made  it  necessary  for  the  school  board  to  secure  three  extra  rooms  for 
their  accommodation.  This  difficulty,  however,  will  be  avoided  next 
-year,  as  a  beautiful  eight-room  brick  building,  costing  f  15,000,  will 
be  completed  by  the  opening  of  next  term,  and  will  afford  ample  room 
for  all  the  pupils. 

Five  of  our  teachers,  nauiely  Misses  Anna  Horner,  Mabel  Still- 
wagon,  Gertrude  Bishop,  Cora  Coulter  and  Jessie  Harris  successfully 
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passed  the  permanent  certificate  examination,  which  was  held  in 
Connellsville,  in  May 

The  vertical  system  of  writing  was  introduced  into  our  schools 
three  years  ago  and  the  excellent  results  obtained  show  that  the 
change  was  a  good  one. 

Music  has  been  taught  by  a  special  teacher  for  the  past  three  years 
and  its  value  is  appreciated  by  both  teachers  and  patrons. 

During  the  year  we  added  about  200  volumes  to  our  school  library, 
which  now  consists  of  about  800  volumes. 

In  the  year  of  '83  and  '84  there  were  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  borough  850  pupils,  in  charge  of  12  teachers,  an  average  of  71 
pupils  to  each  teacher.  In  the  year  just  closed  we  had  1,256  pupils 
and  26  teachers,  an  average  of  47  pupils.  Thus,  while  our  enrollment 
has  increased  about  one-half  our  teaching  force  has  more  than 
doubled. 

I  desire  in  closing  my  report  to  thank  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  board  of  education,  the  teachers  and  patrons  for  their 
hearty  support  and  co-operation. 


CONSHOCKEN— J.  Horace  Landis. 


The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  success  and  satisfaction  in 
general.  In  the  high  school  creditable  work  was  done  in  English. 
The  progress  in  this  line  was  indicated  by  the  original  work  done  by 
the  pupils  competing  for  the  gold  medal  prize.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  high  school  is  suffering  for  the  want  of  sufficient 
teaching  force.  Our  pupils  could  do  more  work  and  would  do  more 
if  it  were  required  of  them.  There  should  be  another  assistant  em- 
ployed, then  the  present  prescribed  work  would  be  more  thoroughly 
performed  and  several  important  studies  which  are  not  taught  now 
added  to  the  curriculum.  It  is  hoped  that  this  need  will  be  met  by 
another  year's  report. 

In  the  grammar  and  secondary  grades  the  progress  was  very 
marked  in  penmanship.  The  patrons  of  the  schools  were  more  than 
pleased  with  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  writing. 

The  primary  schools  did  excellent  work  in  reading.  The  progress 
in  both  reading  and  spelling  for  five  months  this  year  exceeded  that 
formerly  for  ten  months.  Our  primary  teachers  regard  the  Ward 
reader  with  great  favor. 
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A  lady  teacher  was  elected  to  act  as  the  instructor  of  the  dots  in 

school  d„.ect  Degpite  tMs  doufct  ^  ^ 

I  I  he  lady  ,„  flu.  position,  the  results  of  the  work  for  the year  as 

Znt  I'  ,nnUa'  "***> far  eMelk'd  a"  '°™«  «-»-  o'th  'de 
pa  tnient  on  l,ke  occasions.  Work  done  in  this  department  trave 
en hre  „f. faction  The  school  has  many  ardent  friends  Z  The 
anriionhes  have  deeded  to  equip  the  school  better  and  extend  the 

an?tt  SwUhgthdeePa''tlr"t  ,WaS  ""  '°  itS  f°nner  de«ree  »(  effl«ency 
m°n,  hvo  1  wood-™*«»«  department,  elicited  at  the  exhibit, 
man}  rai  orable  comments  on  the  work 

ed,^  Y     •  '  econo,my.  methods  of  teaching  and  history  of 

was  n  7  Tf'tat^  the  ^^  -Meets  at  onr  meetings.    There 

aTmenTand  on0"8;    '''atJ0n  «  "^^  that  Pertains  *°  the  ™° 
agement  and  operation  of  our  schools.     Much  emphasis  was  put  upon 

o     he  Z To    *  ?ild  StUdy  W8S  alS°  aa  Ilrt»»«"W  ^ture 

much  Z       ?„       !  meet",gS-    Tae  »"*■*&  of  the  teachers  were 
much  interested  and  worked  with  commendable  zeal  in  these  lines 
The  many  meetings  and  work  ^  broadened  (J™ 

and  pedagogical  views  of  the  teachers  on  the  subject  of  edu  at    n 

The  commencement  of  the  high  school  was  held  on  the  22d  of  June 
The  c  ass  consisted  of  thirteen  members,  four  boys  and  nine  1' 
Hon.  James  B.  Holland  addressed  the  graduates.    The  occasion  was 

we™i\ra!  Mrv°  the  pub,ic- Man*  (™aas  *  s^s 

were  unable  to  gain  admittance  to  the  hall. 


COREY— A.  D.  Colegrove. 


In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Corry  schools  during  the  last  quar- 
tcr-century,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  evidences  o^ 
progress,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  during  this  time  our  Htfle 
city  has  remained  almost  stationary  in  wealth  and  population    the 

r^ri,ATii\connecti,>n  with  °ur  scho°,s  ^  <£ -« 

conspicuous.     At  the  beginning  of  this  period  the  number  of  schools 
from    the  data   reported    for   the  present  year.    We  had   then   19 
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schools  and  there  are  but  20  to-day.  There  were  enrolled,  according 
to  the  report  of  1876,  1,000  pupils,  and  for  the  year  just  closed  there 
were  1,045.  The  tax  levy  then  was  12  mills,  against  10^  for  1900. 
The  average  cost  per  month  for  each  pupil  for  the  fifteen  years  pre- 
ceding the  adoption  of  the  free  text-book  act  was  f  0.99.  For  the  seven 
years  since  the  passage  of  that  act  it  has  averaged  $1.42.  Were  we 
to  stop  here  in  our  comparative  study  of  the  record,  it  would  seem 
that  little,  if  anything,  had  been  achieved.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
however,  that  while  there  has  been  no  considerable  increase  in  the 
total  enrollment,  the  high  school  has  doubled  within  the  last  six 
years.     About  14  per  cent,  of  our  pupils  belong  to  the  high  school. 

But  it  is  when  we  compare  the  building  of  1876  with  those  of  the 
present  time  that  we  see  the  more  tangible  evidences  of  growth. 
There  were  at  that  time  two  brick  school  buildings,  the  Fairview  and 
the  Hatch,  besides  three  very  shabby  wooden  buildings,  really  unfit 
for  use.  These  were  all  poorly  equipped  for  heating  and  ventilating, 
much  of  the  furniture  was  shackly  and  antiquated,  and  the  supply  of 
anything  that  could  by  courtesy  be  called  apparatus  was  very  scanty. 
The  grounds  were  not  graded,  there  were  no  luxuries,  and  almost 
everything  was  lacking  in  the  line  of  conveniences.  The  total  valua- 
tion of  the  school  property  did  not  exceed  $50,000,  while  to-day  it  is 
more  than  double  that  amount. 

In  1882  the  Fairview  building  was  supplied  with  steam  heating 
apparatus  manufactured  by  the  Joy  Heating  Company,  of  Titusville, 
Pa.  The  miserable  wooden  structure  on  Washington  and  Essex 
streets,  known  as  the  "Sheep  shed,"  was  replaced  the  same  year  by  a 
four-room  brick  building,  which,  though  a  disgrace  to  the  city  by 
reason  of  its  utter  lack  of  architectural  beauty  and  fitness,  was,  never- 
theless, an  improvement  on  the  hovel  that  had  preceded  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1883  Superintendent  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  who  had  been 
the  head  and  inspiration  of  our  school  system,  resigned  to  accept  a 
more  lucrative  position  in  the  West.  During  his  administration  he 
had  thoroughly  graded  the  schools  and  brought  the  work  up  to  a  high 
level  of  excellence,  and  had  given  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this 
community  an  impetus  which  was  felt  long  after  his  retirement  from 
the  superintendency.  He  was  succeeded  by  A.  D.  Colegrove,  the 
present  incumbent,  who  was  then  a  teacher  in  the  high  school. 

In  1885  a  handsome  four-room  brick  school  building  was  erected  at 
the  corner  of  Concord  and  Pleasant  streets.  This  building  was 
equipped  with  the  gravity  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  and  dry- 
closets,  manufactured  by  Morris,  Wills  &  Co.  Their  heating  system 
was  also  installed  in  the  Hatch  building  the  same  year. 

In  1886  Corry  was  divided  into  four  wards  and  the  membership  of 
the  school  board  was  consequently  increased  to  twelve,  which  did 
not  tend  to  facilitate  the  dispatch  of  business. 
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The  years  L888  and  L889  showed  considerable  progress  in  the  equip 
menl  of  the  several  buildings,  The  Hatch,  Fairview  and  Washington 
streel  schools  were  furnished  with  slate  blackboards;  single  desks 
were  placed  in  the  Fairview  and  large  additions  were  made  to  the 
school  libraries.  In  December,  1888,  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Kent,  who 
had  been  the  efficient  principal  of  I  lie  high  school  since  its  permanent 
organization  and  was  regarded  almost  with  veneration  by  the  early 
pupils  of  that  institution,  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Dora 
Wells,  of  Vermont,  an  experienced  teacher  and  a  graduate  of  Welles- 
ley  College. 

In  1890  the  board  commenced  the  purchase  of  supplementary  read- 
ers, which  have  been  added  to  from  time  to  time  until  pupils  in  the 
elementary  grades  are  now  enabled  to  read  six  or  seven  different  books 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  where  formerly  they  read  but  one. 

In  Octobr,  1891,  the  school  savings  bank  was  introduced  and 
stalled  very  successfully,  but  had  been  in  operation  only  six  weeks 
when  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  Oorry  National  Bank,  which  was 
the  depository  of  the  funds,  dealt  the  enterprise  its  death  blow  and  it 
was  subsequently  abandoned.  About  this  time  the  work  of  grading 
and  improving  the  school  grounds  was  begun  and  carried  forward 
until  all  of  the  schools  now  have  well-kept  lawns.  Incidentally,  the 
"no  recess"  plan,  so-called,  was  given  a  trial,  with  results  so  satis- 
factory that  the  old-time  general  recess  has  never  been  fully  resumed. 
1892  witnessed  the  introduction  of  clay  modeling  and  kindergarten 
work  in  the  primary  grades  under  the  capable  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Lizzie  Reeves,  who  was  that  year  made  supervisor  of  primary  work. 
Laboratory  practice  in  chemistry  and  physics  was  taken  up,  also,  in 
the  high  school. 

The  year  1893  was  characterized  here  as  elsewhere  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  free  text-books.  Instruction  in  music  was  improved  and 
nature  study  was  begun  in  the  elementary  grades.  A  fine  exhibit 
of  pupil's  work  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position, which  was  awarded  a  medal  and  diploma  "for  excellence  in 
all  grades  and  especially  in  the  preparation  of  maps  and  charts." 

1894  marked  a  change  in  the  adminstrative  methods  of  the  schools. 
For  twenty  years  the  superintendent  had  been  required  to  devote  one- 
half  of  his  time  to  the  teaching  of  classes  in  the  high  school.  The 
board  saw  St  to  relieve  him  of  this  diversion  and  permit  him  to  give 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  work  of  supervision.  A  director  of 
music  was,  also,  employed  and  a  revision  of  the  course  of  study  was 
effected  whereby  the  tenth  elementary  grade  was  eliminated.  The 
high  school  had  now  increased  until  the  need  of  better  quarters  be- 
came apparent  and  agitation  was  begun  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building.     Vertical  writing  and  the  Pollard  synthetic  system  of  teach- 
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ing  reading  were  introduced,  and  an  anti-cigarette  league  was  organ- 
ized in  the  schools. 

In  1896  the  high  school  course  was  extended  to  four  years.  The  en- 
rollment had  at  this  time  reached  115  and  the  movement  for  a  new 
building  began  to  assume  tangible  form,  although  the  board  were 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  site.  In  the  fall  of  1896  it  became  necessary 
to  furnished  the  assembly  hall,  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Hatch  build- 
ing, for  a  high  school  room,  which  was  accordingly  done;  the  par- 
tition was  restored  in  the  old  room,  making  two  additional  recitation 
rooms,  and  the  school  was  temporarily  accommodated  pending  the 
decision  of  the  board  in  regard  to  the  new  building.  Having  now 
five  high  school  teachers,  the  work  was  organized  on  the  department 
plan  as  follows:  1.  English  and  history;  2.  Science;  3.  Mathe- 
matics; 4.  Latin;  5.  German. 

In  April,  1897,  a  building  site  was  finally  agreed  upon  by  arbitra- 
tion. It  was  located  on  South,  Spring  and  Pleasant  streets,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  although  unsatisfactory  to  some,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  best  location  that  wTas  available.  The  purchase,  how- 
ever, was  not  completed  until  January,  1898,  soon  after  which,  plans 
were  adopted  and  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  building.  Meanwhile  the  attendance  in  the  high  school 
continued  to  increase  until  there  were  145  pupils  enrolled. 

In  the  fall  of  1897  the  compulsory  act  nominally  went  into  effect, 
but  owing  partly  to  inherent  defects  in  the  law  itself  and  partly  to 
extraneous  reasons,  the  lawT  has  proven  to  be  a  mere  farce. 

During  the  winter  months  of  1898  a  free  lecture  course  was  con- 
ducted and  some  very  able  and  interesting  lectures  were  given  by  Drs. 
Clarence  G.  Child,  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  and  Edwin  Grant  Conklin, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1899.  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  was 
laid  with  imposing  ceremonies.  The  school  children  from  the  four 
ward  buildings  marched  in  procession  with  drums  beating  and  flags 
flying.  The  largest  assemblage  ever  seen  in  the  city  gathered  on 
and  about  the  grounds.  After  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs  by  the 
schools  and  appropriate  remarks  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Usher,  president  of  the 
board  of  directors,  who  deposited  various  relics  in  the  metallic  box 
contained  in  the  corner-stone,  Hon.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  the  orator  of  the 
day,  delivered  an  able  and  inspiring  address.  The  event  was  one  of 
the  most  impressive  in  the  annals  of  our  local  history. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  report,  the  building  is  nearing  com- 
pletion and  it  is  expected  that  sufficient  rooms  will  be  finished  for  the 
opening  of  school  in  September.  This  building  is  a  beautiful,  two- 
story  structure,  faced  with  buff  brick  and  trimmed  with  gray  Ohio 
sandstone.     It  has  a  massive  stone  archway  over  the  main  entrance, 
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surmounted  by  a  handsome  tower.  The  fan  system  of  heating  and 
ventilating,  manufactured  by  the  Wills  Wanning  and  Ventilating 

Company,  of  Philadelphia,  is  used  and  provision  has  been  made  for 
automatic  regulation  of  the  temperature.  The  plumbing,  wiring,  etc., 
are  complete  and  modern  in  all  respects.  Besides  a  study  hall  large 
enough  to  accommodate  about  200  pupils  and  eight  class  rooms,  a 
board  of  education  room,  superintendent's  office  and  library;  there 
will  be,  when  completed,  a  magnificent  auditorium  on  the  second  floor, 
capable  of  seating  seven  or  eight  hundred  people. 

This  building  reflects  great  credit  upon  those  whose  enterprise 
and  public  spirit  conceived  it  and  carried  it  to  completion  in  the  face 
of  many  discouragements.  Now  that  it  is  built  and  people  have  seen 
what  a  splendid  ornament  it  is  to  our  city,  those  who  were  the  most 
opposed  to  it  are  only  too  proud  to  show  it  to  their  out-of-town  visit- 
ors. 

The  closing  year  of  this  eventful  quarter-century  has  not  been  alto- 
gether so  felicitous  as  the  most  of  those  which  have  preceded  it.  Cir- 
cumstances, which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enumerate  here,  have 
conspired  to  cripple  our  work  and  render  the  administration  of  the 
schools  irksome  and  unpleasant;  but  there  is  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  the  large  majority  of  our  citizens  are  loyal  to  the  public  schools, 
and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  dominance  of  adverse  influences 
will  be  only  temporary,  and  that  our  schools  will  enjoy  in  the  future 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  the  cordial  support  of  our  people. 

In  concluding  this  report,  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  chronicle  the 
death  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Usher,  the  honored  president  of  our  board,  which 
occurred  on  the  21st  of  April,  1900.  Mr.  Usher  had  been  a  member 
of  the  school  board  for  nine  years  and  had  just  been  re-elected  for  an- 
other term.  He  had  served  as  president  of  the  board  for  the  past  two 
years  and  had  taken  an  especial  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  the  schools.  By  his  death  the  board  lost  a  faithful 
official  and  co-worker  and  the  community  a  friend  of  education,  who 
was  generous,  broad-minded  and  always  on  the  side  of  the  right. 


DANVILLE— J.   C.  Houser. 


At  this  time  we  have  no  radical  changes  to  report.  Good  and  ef- 
fective work  wTas  done  along  the  fixed  lines,  with  special  stress  laid 
on  literature.  A  course  of  study  was  outlined  for  the  elementary 
schools  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  interest  pupils  and  parents  in 
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good  reading.  Children  must  be  taught  to  form  a  taste  for  literature, 
and  this  can  best  be  done  by  a  systematic  and  outreaching  course  of 
study  in  the  schools,  consisting  of  stories,  poems  and  books.  The  aim 
is  to  take  pupils  through  juvenile  literature  into  adult  literature, 
thus  lifting  the  imagination  from  childhood  to  a  true  and  proper  con- 
ception of  manhood.  In  this  way  they  are  not  only  made  to  be  sym- 
pathetic, self-sacrificing,  to  understand  motives  and  needs,  taught 
to  give  and  receive,  and  to  add  to  their  own  experience  the  experiences 
of  past  ages,  but  also  to  acquire  a  taste  for  robust,  healthful  literature. 
The  books  selected  are  intended,  as  far  as  possible,  to  correlate  with 
history  and  co-ordinate  with  geography  and  nature  work.  The  cen- 
tral idea  kept  in  view  is  that  the  pupils  read  what  in  time  will  be 
woven  into  an  entire  web  of  organized  knowledge.  Although  the 
course  has  not  been  long  adopted  nor  fully  gone  into  effect,  the  teach- 
ers praise  not  only  the  direct  results  but  also  the  effect  it  has  had  on 
the  other  branches  and  indirectly  on  the  morals  of  the  school. 

The  school  board  has  under  consideration  the  adoption  of  vocal 
music,  and  the  addition  of  a  course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  to 
the  high  school  courses.  The  latter  would  be  restricted  to  the  junior 
and  senior  classes  as  an  elective,  so  that  little  could  be  detracted 
from  the  culture  value  of  a  pupil's  high  school  course,  and  at  the  same 
time  those  pupils  who  cannot  hope  to  continue  their  education  in 
higher  institutions  would  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  get  a  knowl- 
edge of  such  subjects  as  will  directly  aid  them  in  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. 

Our  teachers  are  continuing  to  improve  themselves  in  their  pro- 
fession. To  five  have  been  granted  professional  certificates  which, 
according  to  a  previous  action  of  the  board,  call  for  an  increase  in 
salary  of  $3.50  per  month.  Besides  the  common  branches  the  cer- 
tificates include  physical  geography,  general  history,  botany,  civics 
and  algebra.  Three  have  received  permanent  certificates.  Some 
have  attended  the  examination  held  at  the  Bloomsburg  State  Normal 
School  under  the  State  examining  committee,  and  in  so  doing  have 
added  five  or  more  branches  to  their  State  certificates.  They  all  have 
equipped  themselves  to  do  systematic  work  in  literature. 

As  usual,  Our  teachers  joined  with  the  county  teachers  in  a  week  of 
institute  work.  Through  the  management  of  County  Superintenden- 
ent  Steinbaich  we  had  the  best  institute  held  for  years  in  Montour 
county.  'He  was  congratulated  by  teachers  and  citizens  on  the  selec- 
tion of  his  instructors,  who  made  all  feel  that  the  week  was  a  very 
profitable  one  and  brought  the  teachers  closer  to  their  work  and  the 
cause  of  education  in  general. 
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DU  BOIS— W.  L.  Greene. 


A  historical  report  of  the  DuBois  schools  is  necessarily  brief  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  borough  of  DuBois  is  less  than  twenty  years 
old.  Second,  there  are  not  in  existence  sufficient  data  from  which  to 
compile  a  comprehensive  or  even  satisfactory  report.  For  fifteen 
years  no  continuous  records  were  kept,  except  the  minutes  of  the 
school  board,  wherein  are  recorded  the  official  acts  of  the  directors. 

On  the  11th  January.  1881,  was  issued  the  decree  of  the  court  cre- 
ating the  borough  of  DuBois.  The  first  election  was  held  on  the  15th 
of  February  following.  The  first  board  of  directors  organized  on  the 
22d  of  the  following  March  by  electing  T.  G.  Gormley  president  and 
J.  F.  Brady  secretary.  The  other  members  of  the  board  were  Messrs. 
Jones,  Martin,  Lorain  and  Clark.  On  the  26th  of  July,  of  the  same 
year,  eight  teachers  were  elected  for  a  term  of  eight  months,  at  sal- 
aries ranging  from  $30  to  $37.50  per  month. 

The  only  buildings  possessed  by  the  school  district  at  that  time 
seem,  from  the  minutes  of  the  board,  to  have  consisted  of  three  small 
wooden  structures  inherited  from  Sandy  township.  These  were  not 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  schools,  a  part  of  which  were  held  in 
rented  rooms. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1883,  the  directors  elected  W.  S.  Luther 
borough  superintendent,  at  a  salary  of  $900,  although  at  that  time  the 
borough  was  not  entitled  to  separate  supervision  under  the  act  of 
Assembly.  Mr.  Luther  was  regularly  commissioned,  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  which  he  held  for  eight  months.  On  the 
13th  of  September,  the  board  abolished  the  office  of  superintendent 
and  dismissed  the  incumbent,  on  the  ground  that  the  population  of 
the  borough  was  less  than  that  required  by  law  for  maintaining  the 
superintendency. 

From  that  time  until  May,  1891,  the  schools  were  in  charge  of  a 
supervisory  principal,  whose  chief  office  was  that  of  principal  teacher 
in  what  was  known  as  the  high  school.  The  principal's  tenure  of  of- 
fice was  uncertain,  enduring,  with  two  exceptions,  but  for  a  single 
year.  It  was  not  possible  in  so  short  a  time  to  carry  into  execution 
any  well-formulated  plans.  While  principals  were  changed  frequently 
many  teachers  were  retained  year  after  year.  The  position  of  teacher 
being  more  secure  than  that  of  principal,  it  was  difficult  for  the  latter 
to  secure  the  necessary  support  or  to  enforce  proper  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  former.  The  result  was  that  systematic  classification  and 
uniformity  of  grading  and  promotion  were  not  possible. 
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The  following  are  the  names  of  the  supervising  principals:  W.  M. 
Boal,  1883-84;  J.  G.  Anderson,  1884-85;  J.  W.  Bell,  1885-86;  Frank 
Hutton,  1886-90;  C.  T.  Work,  1890-92;  Z.  T.  Meixel,  1892-93;  W.  W. 
Fell,  1893-94. 

The  superintendence^  was  established  April  23, 1894,  and  on  May  1st 
of  the  same  year  C.  P.  Garrison  was  elected  superintendent  for  the 
remaining  two  years  of  the  tri-ennial  term.  Mr.  Garrison  resigned  on 
the  25th  of  May,  1895,  to  enter  the  contest  for  the  superintendency  of 
his  native  county,  Bradford.  In  August  following  the  present  incum- 
bent was  elected  to  the  vacant  position,  and  has  been  re-elected  twice 
since. 

One  of  the  early  acts  of  the  first  school  board  was  to  adopt  measures 
for  providing  better  school  accommodations.  The  result  was  the 
completion  in  1883  of  an  eight-room  brick  building  in  the  Second 
ward,  known  as  the  "Central"  building,  at  a  cost  of  about  |14,000. 
During  the  past  year  this  building  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
new  Central  building  which  is  being  erected  on  the  site. 

In  1892  an  eight-room  brick  building  was  erected  in  the  First  ward, 
at  an  expense  of  $18,500.  It  is  furnished  with  a  modern  warming  and 
ventilating  system. 

In  1893  a  four-room  brick  building  was  erected  in  the  Fourth  ward, 
at  an  expense  of  $9,000.  A  four-room  addition  was  built  to  this 
building  in  1895,  at  a  cost  of  $8,500.  A  gravity  system  of  heating 
and  ventilation  is  in  operation. 

The  Third  ward  building,  a  two-story  brick  building,  was  erected 
in  1895,  at  an  expense  of  $16,500.  It  is  warmed  and  ventilated  with 
a  modern  gravity  system. 

The  new  Central  building  which  is  under  construction  in  the  Second 
ward,  will  have  a  capacity  of  fourteen  rooms.  On  the  first  floor  are 
six  school  rooms,  a  director's  room,  a  library  room  and  a  superin- 
tendent's office.  On  the  second  floor  are  four  school  rooms  and  the 
high  school  apartment,  consisting  of  an  octagonal  study  hall  and  four 
class  rooms.  The  building  is  constructed  of  stone  and  brick  and  is 
fire-proof  throughout.  The  Wills  mechanical  warming  and  ventilat- 
ing system  will  be  used,  in  connection  with  the  Johnson  automatic 
heat  regulator.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  $55,000.  It 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  term. 
Judging  from  the  past  rate  of  increase  in  the  school  attendance,  it 
was  thought,  at  the  time  the  building  was  designed,  that  it  would 
accommodate  the  schools  for  at  least  five  years,  but  the  industrial 
developments  of  the  past  year  and  those  in  prospect  for  the  future 
indicate  a  large  and  unexpected  increase  iu  population,  which  means 
a  much  larger  school  attendance  than  was  anticipated. 

The  opportunity  for  successful  school  work  was  never  better  than 
at  present. 
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DUNMORE— E.  D.   Bovard. 


In  1835  there  was  an  English  nobleman  named  Sir  Augustus  Murray 
traveling  in  the  United  States  and  at  Easton  he  met  with  friends  of 
the  "Drinker  Railroad."  He  became  interested  in  their  project  and 
promised  them  that  when  he  returned  to  Europe  the  100,000  pounds 
sterling  necessary  to  begin  the  road,  would  be  raised  next  month.  In 
honor  of  Sir  Augustus,  whose  father  was  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  this 
place  was  so  named  in  1836,  by  H.  W.  Drinker  and  W.  Henry.  Pass- 
ing over  its  early  school  history,  and  briefly  reviewing  it  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  we  find  that  in  1875  Dunmore  had  fourteen  teachers 
and  1,290  pupils  enrolled.  The  average  cost  per  month  for  tuition 
was  45  cents.  'State  appropriation  was  $822.71.  It  was  then  a 
borough  of  Luzerne  county,  W.  A.  Campbell  being  county  superin- 
tendent, and  L.  R.  Fowler  was  principal  of  the  high  school.  In  1878 
the  county  of  Lackawanna  was  formed  and  county  officers  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  Miss  H.  E.  Brooks  was  the  first  county 
superintendent.  In  1881,  Dunmore  having  the  necessary  population 
to  entitled  it  to  a  borough  superintendent,  the  board  elected  Prof. 
L.  R.  Fowler  to  that  office. 

Statistics. 

There  were  then  16  teachers  and  1,300  pupils.  By  comparing  the 
number  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  1875  with  1881,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  increase  during  the  five  years  was  very  small.  In  1890  there  were 
25  teachers  and  1,221  pupils.  The  cost  of  tuition  had  risen  from  45 
cents  per  month,  in  1875,  to  90  cents,  in  1890.  State*  appropriation 
was  $1,814.67.  In  1895  there  were  34  teachers  and  1,851  pupils.  Cost 
of  tuition  per  month,  95  cents.     State  appropriation  $10,304.35. 

In  1898  there  were  42  teachers  and  2,250  pupils.  Cost  per  month, 
$1.10.  State  appropriation  $9,554.64;  In  1899  there  were  46  teachers 
and  2,285  pupils.  Cost  per  month  $1.15.  State  appropriation,  $9,- 
533.47.  There  are  now  50  teachers  and  2,600  pupils  enrolled.  Cost 
of  tuition  per  month  $1.03.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  from  1890  to  1895  was  50  per  cent,  and  36  per  cent, 
of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers.  From  1895  to  1900  the  per 
cent,  of  increase  of  pupils  was  40  and  of  the  teachers  47.  A  few  years 
ago  many  of  the  rooms  in  the  lower  grades  were  overcrowded;  in 
some  instances  over  100  pupils  were  in  charge  of  one  teacher.  This 
has  been  changed  by  the  addition  of  more  rooms,  but  there  are  some 
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rooms  yet  in  which  there  are  75  to  80  pupils.     In  order  to  do  good 
work  50  pupils  is  enough  for  a  teacher. 

Superintendents. 

Prof.  L.  E.  Fowler,  the  first  superintendent,  served  from  1881  to 
1892,  when  he  resigned  and  engaged  in  business  at  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 
He  had  been  connected  with  the  Dunmore  schools  for  a  period  of 
more  than  nineteen  years.  Prof.  Fowler  was  an  earnest,  progressive 
worker,  and  did  much  for  the  up-building  and  advancement  of  the 
schools.  'When  he  took  charge  of  the  schools  there  were  16  teachers 
and  1,300  pupils,  and  when  he  resigned  there  were  27  teachers  and 
2,000  pupils.  He  was  succeeded  by  J.  W.  Hawker,  who  served  but  one 
year,  and  John  E.  Williams  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  Supt.  Wil- 
liams served  for  nearly  three  years,  when  he  resigned  and  N.  T.  Houser 
was  elected.  He  continued  in  office  for  a  little  more  than  a  year  and 
resigned  to  enter  the  ministry.  The  present  incumbent  was  elected 
in  July,  1897. 

High  School. 

In  1894  a  room  was  finished  on  the  third  floor  of  No.  1  building,  and 
the  high  school  was  removed  from  the  second  floor  to  it.  <Supt.  Wil-. 
liams  prepared  a  two-years'  course  of  study  and  an  assistant  principal 
was  appointed  by  the  board.  There  were  then  40  pupils  in  this  de- 
partment. In  1897  there  were  100  pupils  in  the  high  school,  and  the 
course  of  study  was  extended  to  three  years.  There  are  now  three 
teachers  in  it  and  the  course  of  study  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term 
will  be  increased  to  four  years.  More  time  will  be  given  to  reviewing 
the  common  branches  than  formerly,  as  it  is  a.  fact  that  while  many  of 
the  pupils  can  pass  a  good  examination  in  the  higher  branches,  they 
fail  in  the  common  branches. 

Business  Department. 

As  many  of  the  patrons  of  the  school  were  in  favor  of  having  a 
business  department  added  to  the  high  school,  the  superintendent  ad- 
vised the  board  to  make  provision  for  the  opening  of  a  school  of  this 
kind.  No  action  was  taken  on  the  subject  until  near  the  time  for 
opening  the  schools,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  to  provide  a  room 
and  employ  teachers.  Miss  Daisy  L.  MacCrory  was  chosen  as  in- 
structor, a  room  was  provided  and  seated  with  suitable  furniture  and 
the  first  of  October,  1899,  the  school  was  opened.  Forty  pupils  were 
taken  from  the  high  school  and  the  eighth  grade  and  placed  in  this 
room.  That  it  seems  to  be  a  popular  movement  is  evidenced  by  the 
enrollment  of  sixty  pupils  for  the  coming  term,  and  the  placing  of  two 
teachers  in  this  department.  There  are  now  three  courses  of  study  in 
the  high  school — a  classical  course  consisting  of  four  years'  work;  a 
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scientific  course,  consisting  of    three  years'  work,  and  a  business 
course,  consisting  of  two  years'  work. 

Buildings. 

In  1ST.",  there  were  live  school  buildings,  four  of  them  having  but 
one  room  each.  In  1890  the  town,  having  out-grown  its  school  facili- 
ties, the  No.  1  building,  or  high  school,  was  torn  down  and  replaced 
by  a  fine  brick  building  costing  $35,000. 

It  was  opened  ai  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  of  1891,  and  had 
twelve  rooms.  Wince  then  four  rooms  have  been  added  to  it,  making 
it  a  sixteen-room  building.  No.  2,  a  one-room  building,  was  replaced 
in  1892  by  a  four-room  brick  building,  and  five  years  later  it  was  en- 
larged and  made  an  eight-room  building.  No.  4  building  has  been 
increased  from  time  to  time  until  now  it  is  a  ten-room  wooden  build- 
ing. No.  5,  a  one-room  building  has  been  set  aside  for  night  school 
and  a  fine  two-room  building  erected  in  its  place.  Last  year,  a  lot 
was  purchased  on  Throop  street  and  a  two-room  building  erected, 
known  as  No.  10.  Number  of  school  buildings,  10;  number  of  school 
rooms,  48;  seating  capacity  of  building,  2,540.  All  of  the  buildings 
are  in  good  condition,  and  are  seated  with  patent  furniture,  seven  of 
them  with  single  desks.  As  the  town  is  growing  rapidly  it  will  be 
but  a  short  time  until  more  room  is  needed  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  pupils. 

Directors. 

It  is  the  custom  in  many  places  to  change  directors  frequently;  but 
statistics  show  that  such  has  not  been  the  case  here  in  the  past. 
There  are  some  directors  who,  from  their  long  term  of  service,  may 
well  be  called  veterans.  The  school  records  show  that  Mr.P.H.Mongan 
served  as  director  twenty-six  years,  and  Mr.  James  Young  twenty- 
one  years,  both  retiring  from  office  June,  1890.  But  few  have  served 
as  long  terms  as  these  two.  Neither  of  them  sought  office,  but  the 
people  once  having  tried  them  and  having  found  out  their  ability 
and  faithfulness,  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  kept  them 
in  office.  They  were  ably  assisted  in  their  good  work  by  such  men  as 
John  Duggan,  P.  H.  O'Horo,  M.  H.  Costello,  M.  J.  Horan  and  others, 
all  of  whom  served  several  years  as  members  of  the  school  board. 
"When  these  men  first  took  charge  of  affairs,  the  school  houses  were 
unsuitable,  poorly  furnished  and  few  in  number.  By  careful  and 
judicious  management  good  buildings  were  provided  and  furnished 
with  all  modern  improvements.  Competent  teachers  were  employed 
and  the  schools  were  placed  on  a  firm  basis,  as  is  testified  by  many  of 
our  business  and  professional  men,  who  received  their  education  in 
these  schools. 

30—6—1900 
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Attendance. 

The  average  per  cent,  of  attendance  during  the  year  was  89.  But  it 
required  a  great  deal  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  attend- 
ance officer  to  reach  this  percentage.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
many  of  the  pupils,  when  they  reach  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years,  drop  school  work  and  seek  employment  in  the  mines,  factories 
or  other  places  of  business.  The  great  object  of  the  schools  is  to 
prepare  the  pupils  for  the  active  duties  of  life  and  for  good  citizen- 
ship. Pupils  who  leave  school  at  so  early  an  age  do  not  have  this 
preparation,  and  as  a  result  are  crippled  in  their  future  usefulness. 

The  greatest  good  to  the  community,  to  the  State,  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual can  be  realized  only  where  the  people  take  advantage  of  the 
advanced  grammar  and  high  school  work.  The  period  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  is  of  great  importance  educationally.  Competition  is  now 
so  strong  in  all  branches  of  business  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  not 
received  a  common  school  education  at  least,  is  left  behind  in  the  race. 
Parents  should  see  to  it  that  their  children  attend  school  until  they 
are  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  a  serious  state  of  affairs  when 
we  consider  that  of  the  number  promoted  into  the  high  school  each 
year,  not  25  per  cent,  of  them  are  boys,  and  not  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  boys  enrolled  ever  reach  that  department. 

Cost  of  Books  and  Supplies. 

The  law  providing  for  the  furnishing  of  free  text-books  and  supplies 
went  into  effect  in  1894.  There  were  then  1,773  pupils  enrolled  and 
the  entire  cost  of  purchasing  new  books  was  $2,038.49;  supplies, 
1734.59.  Number  of  pupils  in  1895  was  1,861;  cost  of  books,  $954.81; 
supplies,  $805.28.  Number  of  pupils  in  1896  was  1,850;  cost  of  books 
was  $1,139.43;  supplies,  $673.84.  Enrollment  of  1897  was  1,739;  cost 
of  books,  $2,037.97;  supplies,  $1,861.06.  Number  of  pupils  in  1898 
was  2,250;  cost  of  books,  $1,470.43;  supplies,  $1,742.05.  Number  of 
pupils  in  1899  was  2,285;  cost  of  books,  $1,651.42;  supplies,  $1,173.90. 
The  average  cost  of  books  per  pupils  in  1897  was  $1.17,  and  of  supplies 
$1.07,  while  in  1899  the  average  cost  of  books  was  $0.72,  and  of  sup- 
plies, $0.52.  This  year  the  average  cost  of  books  is  $0.74,  and  of  sup- 
piies,  $0.41.  It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  that  the  greatest  expense 
for  books  and  supplies  was  in  1897,  when  there  were  not  by  500  as 
many  pupils  enrolled  as  in  1898  or  1899.  There  were  300  more  pupils 
in  school  this  year  than  last  year  and  yet  the  average  cost  of  books 
and  supplies  was  less  than  the  preceding  year.  More  supplies  are 
used  ea.m  year,  but  better  judgment  is  used  in  purchasing  them,  and 
with  careful  oversight  in  the  use  of  them  the  cost  is  less  each  year. 
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Educational  Meetings. 

The  teachers  all  attended  the  county  institute  held  in  Scranton. 
The  local  institutes  were  well  attended,  and  the  teachers  manifested 
much  interest  in  them.  The  teachers  holding  provisional  certificates 
met  monthly  with  the  superintendent  and  reviewed  Hie  branches  in 
which  they  were  to  be  examined.  Much  good  is  done  in  this  way,  as 
the  teachers  have  an  incentive  to  study  and  are  constantly  improving 
and  becoming  stronger  teachers.  Not  one  of  the  teachers  who  studied 
and  attended  these  meetings  regularly  fell  below  the  standard,  80  per 
cent.,  as  set  by  the  board.  The  standard  is  each  year  being  raised 
and  the  only  way  for  a  teacher  to  be  sure  of  reaching  it,  is  by  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  study. 

Certificates. 

Twelve  teachers  hold  State  normal  diplomas,  18  hold  permanent 
certificates,  4  hold  professional  and  1G  hold  provisional  certificates. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  progress  of  our  schools  during  the  past  year  was  good.  Eighty 
pupils  from  the  preparatory  and  eighth  grade  were  examined  at  the 
close  of  school  by  the  superintendent.  Fifty-four  of  them  reached  the 
required  standard,  not  only  in  the  monthly  examinations,  but  also 
in  the  final,  and  will  be  promoted  into  the  high  school  and  business 
department.  The  standard  of  promotion  is  being  raised  each  year. 
Questions  were  prepared  by  the  superintendent  on  the  various 
branches  studied  by  the  eighth  grade,  and  sent  out  at  the  close  of 
each  month.  The  papers  were  examined  by  the  teachers  and  sent  to 
my  office,  where  they  were  reviewed  and  the  marks  on  each  branch 
recorded.  In  this  way  a  complete  record  of  the  standing  of  each 
pupil  was  kept.  It  required  a  great  deal  of  extra  labor  to  carry  out 
this  plan,  but  results  show  that  it  was  beneficial  to  the  school.  The 
commencement  exercises  were  held  June  29,  in  Manley's  hall.  A 
class  of  twenty-seven  were  graduated.  Diplomas  were  presented  by  the 
president  of  the  school  board,  A.  T.  Irvin.  Good  work  was  done  in 
music  under  the  direction  of  the  musical  director,  W,  W.  Jones.  Five 
night  schools  were  in  session  for  a  term  of  three  months,  and  were  all 
fairly  well  attended.  Arbor  day  was  observed  by  the  appropriate 
exercises  in  connection  with  planting  shade  trees.  Eighteen  were 
purchased  by  the  school  board  and  planted  at  Nos.  4,  5  and  10.  There 
have  been  many  changes  in  the  teaching  force  during  the  last  two 
years,  mainly  on  account  of  politics.  Nationality,  politics,  religion 
and  favoritism  should  not  enter  into  school  affairs,  as  they  always 
result  in  injury  to  the  schools. 
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E ASTON— W.  W.  Coltingham. 


The  history  of  education,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  common  schools  of  this  locality,  embraces 
three  distinct  periods.  The  first  period  extends  from  the  State  or- 
ganization of  a  system  of  common  schools,  under  the  act  of  1834, 
to  the  adoption  and  inauguration  of  the  present  local  school  system 
of  this  district  in  1854.  The  second  period  covers  the  school  admin- 
istration under  the  reformatory  provisions  of  the  newly  adopted 
system,  and  extends  from  1854  to  1876,  the  noted  year  of  centennial 
jubilation.  The  third  period  embraces  the  scholastic  work  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  present  century. 

The  recital  of  the  prominent  events  of  the  first  and  second  periods 
referred  to  having  appeared  in  the  historical  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  published  in  1877,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  events  of  the  third  period  embracing  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  century,  is  herewith  presented  in  attestation  of  the 
educational  growth  of  the  district  during  that  period. 

Changes  Affecting  the  School  Board. 

In  1854  the  board  of  school, directors  consisted  of  six  members, 
representing  the  three  wards  then  constituting  the  municipal  divi- 
sions of  the  borough.  In  1856  the  board  was  increased  to  a  member- 
ship of  nine  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Assembly  that  provided  for  a 
representation  of  three  members  from  each  ward.  In  1866  the  nine 
school  directors  composing  the  school  board,  were,  by  an  act  of 
Assembly,  constituted  a  board  of  controi,  and  thereby  invested 
with  enlarged  authority  in  school  administration.  The  board  of 
control  remained  unaffected  by  any  change  in  its  organization  until 
1873,  when,  by  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Assembly  approved  the 
same  year,  the  borough  was  divided  into  seven  distinct  wards,  thus 
increasing  the  representation  in  the  board  of  control  to  twenty-one 
members. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Assembly  of  May  23,  1874,  the 
borough  of  Easton  became  a  city  of  the  third  class,  and  received  its 
charter  January  12,  1887.  The  city  government,  agreeably  to  the 
provisions  of  the  new  charter,  was  established  immediately  after 
the  municipal  election  held  in  the  following  February.  The  board 
of  control,  however,  in  consequence  of  grave  doubts  having  arisen 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  May  23,  1874,  delayed  its 
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organization  until  February  28,  1888,  when  the  board  reorganized 
under  the  provisions  of  said  ad  of  L874,  with  a  representation  of 
two  members  from  each  of  the  seven  wards  of  the  city.  As  thus 
organized  the  board  of  control  consisted  of  fourteen  members  until 
L892,  when,  by  reason  of  the  large  territorial  limits  and  growth 
in  population  oi'  the  Seventh  ward,  said  ward  was  divided  and 
an  additional  Eighth  ward  was  created,  which  in  effed  increased 
the  board  of  control  to  sixteen  members.  The  board  as  thus  com- 
posed continued  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions  until  June,  1899, 
when,  by  reason  of  the  annexation  of  the  borough  of  South  Easton 
to  the  city  of  Easton,  the  school  district  comprising  the  borough 
of  South  Easton  was  abolished,  and  the  schools,  buildings  and  other 
possessions  of  said  district  were  merged  into  and  became  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  school  district  of  the  city  of  Easton. 

The  four  wards  composing  the  annexed  territory,  which  by  a 
decree  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  were  designated  as  the  Ninth, 
Tenth,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  wards  of  the  city,  being  unrepre- 
sented in  the  school  administration  of  the  city,  the  board  of  control 
appointed  two  of  the  members  from  each  ward  of  the  South  Side, 
whose  term  of  office  as  school  directors  had  not  expired  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  board  of  which  they  wrere  members,  to  rep- 
resent the  annexed  district  in  the  board  of  control  until  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  said  several  wards  could  by  an  election  supply 
the  required  representation.  The  board  of  control  as  then  consti- 
tuted being  composed  of  twenty-four  members,  has  been  unaffected 
up  to  the  present  date  by  any  change  in  its  organization. 

School  Buildings. 

In  1876,  the  initial  year  of  the  period  under  consideration,  the 
following  buildings  devoted  to  school  purposes  were  in  use  in  the 
district. 

1.  The  old  Union  Academy,  afterwards  called  Bushkill  Ward 
Academy,  and  lately  designated  as  the  Penn  Building,  was  a  two- 
story,  stone  building,  located  on  a  knoll  of  the  Second  street  school 
premises,  and  erected  in  1794,  under  the  auspices  of  a  private  cor- 
poration. The  building  was  used  in  the  interest  of  its  projectors 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  having  been  relinquished  the  property  was 
vested  in  the  school  board  in  1834  and  thereafter  devoted  to  public 
school  use  until  1893,  when  the  building  was  torn  down  to  furnish 
a  site  for  the  present  magnificent  high  school  building. 

2.  The  Female  Seminary  building,  established  in  1841,  under  a 
charter  of  incorporation  granted  to  a  limited  number  of  citizens 
for  the  purposes  of  a  select  school.  This  building  was  located  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  Second  street  school  lot,  and  subserved 
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the  purposes  of  a  select  school  until  1853,  when,  upon  the  removal 
of  the  school  elsewhere,  the  building  agreeably  to  the  provisions 
of  the  charter,  reverted  to  the  school  board,  who  entered  upon  the 
premises  and  used  the  same  in  the  interests  of  an  advanced  school, 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  present  high  school.  This  build- 
ing was  moved  in  1856  to  a  site  on  the  same  lot  more  remote  from 
the  street  and  in  a  line  with  the  front  of  the  academy  building,  was 
occupied  several  years  by  the  grammar  department,  afterwards  by 
the  female  department  of  the  high  schoool,  and  thereafter  devoted 
to  primary  school,  use  until  its  demolition  in  1894. 

3.  The  Two  Armory  Buildings.  These  were  one-story,  frame  build- 
ings located  on  the  Second  street  school  lot  by  permission  of  the 
borough  council,  in  whom  the  property  at  that  time  was  vested. 
These  armories  were  erected  and  used  for  a  number  of  years  by 
the  military  companies  of  the  borough  for  purposes  of  military  drill, 
and  upon  their  abandonment  as  such  were  converted  into  school 
rooms  and  applied  to  public  school  use.  The  smaller  of  the  two 
armories  was  located  with  a  frontage  on  Second  street,  now  occupied 
by  the  Wolf  Monumental  Gate-Way,  and  having  been  converted 
into  a  primary  hall,  was  used  as  such  until  1856,  when  it  was  de- 
molished. The  larger  armory  was  located  on  the  north  end  of 
the  lot  with  its  front  resting  on  Second  street.  This  building  being 
occupied  by  schools  of  the  secondary  department,  was  thus  utilized 
until  1856,  when  it  was  transformed  into  a  primary  hall  and  occu- 
pied by  primary  schools  until  1874,  when  the  building  was  sold  and 
removed  from  the  premises.  At  this  date  (1853)  the  above  named 
buildings  were  the  only  ones  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  school 
directors  for  the  accommodation  of  the  schools  of  the  district,  and 
these  in  connection  with  two  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Second 
Street  Methodist  church,  three  basement  rooms  of  the  Universalist 
church,  one  room  in  the  basement  of  the  Christ  Lutheran  church, 
and  three  rooms  in  the  old  Baptist  church  on  Ferry  street,  consti- 
tute all  that  was  available,  by  way  of  school  room  accommoda- 
tions for  carrying  on  the  educational  work  of  the  district. 

4.  West  Ward  Academy.  (Now  designated  the  Washington  Build- 
ing) located  on  Seventh  street,  was  completed  and  occupied  in  1854. 
This  building  is  a  two-story,  brick  structure  and  originally  con- 
tained seven  school  rooms,  one  of  which  being  a  double  room,  was 
afterwards  changed  to  two  single  rooms,  making  it  an  eight-room 
building.  The  dimensions  of  the  several  apartments  being  inade- 
quate for  convenient  school  use,  the  building  was  ultimately  remod- 
eled by  reducing  the  eight  rooms  to  four  large,  commodious  and 
well  adjusted  school  rooms. 

5.  McCartney  Building.  This  is  a  well  arranged  and  substantial 
three-story  edifice,  built  of  brick  and  rough  cast.     It  is  located  on 
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the  south  end  of  the  school  lot  on  Second  street,  and  was  completed 
and  occupied  in  L856.  This  building  was-  originally  designed  for 
high  school  purposes,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  aim,  the  second 
and  third  stories  being  set  apart  for  high  school  use,  wen?  so  ad- 
justed as  to  supply  the  needed  apartments  for  the  successful  ad- 
ministration of  this  school.  The  first  story  consisting  of  four  school 
rooms,  being  devoted  exclusively  to  the  use  of  subordinate  schools, 
the  second  and  third  stories  were  continuously  occupied  by  the  high 
school  until  1894,  when  the  growth  of  the  school  exceeded  the  limits 
of  the  accommodation  furnished  by  the  building. 

<).  Jefferson  Building.  This  was  a  one-story  brick  edifice,  erected 
in  1861,  on  the  north  end  of  the  school  lot  on  Seventh  street,  and 
designed  as  a  primary  hall  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  increased 
number  of  pupils  in  the  primary  department  of  that  locality.  This 
building  at  first  consisted  of  but  one  large  room  with  a  complement 
of  recitation  rooms,  but  the  interior  was  subsequently  divided  into 
three  separate  apartments  in  which  the  pupils  of  primary  grade 
No.  2  were  housed  and  taught  for  a  number  of  years,  when,  by 
reason  of  unfavorable  conditions,  the  building  was  condemned  and 
the  same  with  lot  included  was  sold  in  1S92  and  converted  to  other 
uses. 

7.  Taylor  Building.  The  most  expensive  school  house  in  the  dis- 
trict is  a  three-story  building  with  Mansard  roof,  constructed  of 
brown  stone  with  Berea  white  stone  trimmings,  and  is  located  at 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Ferry  streets.  The  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  this  building  in  the  afternoon  of  June  30, 1871,  was  an  event 
of  unusual  interest.  The  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  and  the  assembled  school  chil- 
dren of  the  district.  The  Hon.  James  P.  Wickersham,  then  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  being  present,  officiated  as 
master  of  ceremonies  in  supervising  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone, 
and  delivered  an  interesting  and  stirring  address  pertinent  to  the 
occasion. 

This  building  was  completed  and  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1872. 
The  plan  of  the  building  provided  for  four  large,  well  proportioned 
school  rooms  on  each  of  the  first  and  second  floors,  with  an  assembly 
room  on  the  third  floor  capable  of  accommodating  an  audience  of 
a  thousand  people.  All  the  school  rooms  in  the  building  having 
been  at  once  occupied,  it  soon  became  evident  that  additional  school 
room  accommodations  were  required  in  that  locality.  In  1874  the 
assembly  room  was  converted  into  apartments  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  grammar  department,  which  occupied  and  continued  in  the 
use  of  the  same  for  a  number  of  years,  when  by  reason  of  changes 
incident  to  a  readjustment  of  the  schools,  the  third  floor  of  the  build- 
ing was  again  remodeled  so  as  to  provide  accommodation  for  four 
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separate  and  independent  schools.  No  further  changes  in  the  school 
room  provisions  of  this  building  having  occurred  since  1874,  the 
Taylor  building  as  now  constituted  has  a  capacity  for  the  accom- 
modation of  twelve  distinct  schools. 

8.  Lafayette  Building  was  completed  and  occupied  in  1875.  This 
is  a  two-story,  brick  building,  located  at  the  corner  of  Porter  and 
Parsons  streets  in  the  Third  ward,  and  corresponds  in  the  details 
of  its  external  and  internal  structure  with  a  plan  selected  from  the 
"Pennsylvania  School  Architecture,"  a  work  published  and  fur- 
nished by  the  State  School  Department.  The  original  design  of  this 
building  comprehended  the  organization  of  a  system  of  consolidated 
schools,  hence  the  apartments  of  the  first  and  second  stories  having 
been  adjusted  in  harmony  with  this  design,  were  similar  in  every 
respect,  and  consisted  of  one  large  study  room  and  one  recitation 
room  on  each  floor.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  building  the  first 
school  organized  within  its  walls  occupied  the  first  floor  and  con- 
sisted of  28  pupils  of  mixed  secondary  grade  No.  3,  and  49  pupils 
of  mixed  primary  grade. 

This  building  was  subsequently  remodeled  twice  in  its  internal 
structure  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  no  traces  of  the  original 
disposal  of  the  school  rooms  in  the  building  as  at  present  arranged. 

The  foregoing  is  herewith  presented  as  a  supplement  in  part  to 
the  local  school  history  published  in  1877,  with  the  view  of  exhib- 
iting the  educational  enterprise  and  growth  of  the  district  as  evinced 
not  only  by  the  constant  demands  for  additional  school  accommo- 
dations but  by  the  alacrity  with  which  such  demands  were  sup- 
plied. 

The  following  school  houses  were  erected  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  present  century. 

9.  Lehigh  Building.  This  school  house  is  a  one-story,  frame  build- 
ing, consisting  of  but  one  room,  and  is  situated  in  a  remote  and 
isolated  locality  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  borough  denom- 
inated "The  Flats."  This  building  was  erected  in  1876  in  answer 
to  an  appeal  from  the  citizens  of  that  locality  for  better  and  more 
convenient  school  accommodations  for  the  children  of  that  section. 
The  building  was  originally  located  on  the  grounds  owned  by  the 
Glenolden  Iron  Company,  and  occupied  the  same  until  1893,  when 
the  grounds  having  been  reclaimed  for  other  uses,  the  board  of  con- 
trol procured  an  eligible  site  on  Franklin  street,  to  which  the  build- 
ing was  then  removed.  The  school  occupying  this  building  must 
of  necessity  be  of  mixed  grade  as  the  transfer  of  pupils  from 
this  school  would  be  ill-advised  until  the  children  have  attained  an 
age  that  would  warrant  their  exposure  to  the  danger  and  inconveni- 
ences incident  to  traveling  the  great  distance  to  the  remote  school 
houses  in  other  sections  of  the  district. 
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10.  Centennial  Building.  The  foundation  of  this  building  having 
been  laid  in  L876,  the  building  was*  not  completed  and  occupied 
until  tin'  following  year.  This  school  house  is  a  two-story,  brick 
building,  located  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Ferry  streets,  with  a 
front  entrance  originally  on  Ferry  street.  The  capacity  of  this 
building  ;il  the  time  of  iis  completion  consisted  of  five  separate 
school  rooms,  three  of  which  were  of  a  size  suited  to  purposes  of 
school  consolidation,  and  three  apartments  adapted  to  purposes  of 
recitation.  As  thus  arranged  the  building  continued  in  use  until 
a  necessity  arose  for  an  increase  of  single  school  room  accommoda- 
tions in  that  locality,  when  as  a  means  of  meeting  this  necessity  a 
change  was  made  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  building  by  con- 
verting two  of  the  larger  rooms  into  four  single  school  rooms  and 
the  use  of  one  of  the  recitation  rooms  for  a  similar  purpose,  which 
in  effect  transformed  this  school  house  into  an  eight-room  building. 
Subsequently,  and  for  like  reasons,  this  school  house  was  subjected 
to  another  alteration  which  resulted  in  a  transfer  of  the  main  en- 
trance from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  the  conversion 
of  the  main  entrance  hall  and  the  adjoining  recitation  rooms  into 
a  school  room,  and  the  creation  of  another  single  school  room  by 
the  division  of  the  remaining  large  room  into  two  single  rooms,  and 
thus  producing  ten  rooms,  the  present  capacity  of  the  building. 

11.  The  Franklin  Building  is  a  two-story,  brick  structure  erected 
in  1885,  and  located  on  a  large  and  beautiful  lot  at  the  corner  of 
Ninth  and  Washington  streets.  This  building  is  of  modern  cast 
in  all  its  appointments,  and  is  composed  of  eight  commodious,  well- 
ventilated  and  thoroughly  equipped  school  rooms.  This  building 
has  been  unaffected  by  any  change  in  either  its  internal  or  external 
structure. 

12.  The  Monroe  Building  is  a  two-story,  brick  edifice  of  modern 
design,  located  on  Monroe  street,  in  the  Third  ward,  and  erected 
in  1889.  This  building  is  conveniently  divided  into  four  large  and 
properly  adjusted  school  rooms.  The  plan  of  the  building  provides 
for  an  enlargement  of  its  capacity  to  that  of  eight  rooms  by  a  rear- 
ward extension  of  its  walls,  and  this  provision  was  made  with  the 
view  of  meeting  any  future  claims  for  additional  school  accommo- 
dations in  that  section. 

13.  The  Cottingham  Building,  located  at  the  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Northampton  streets,  was  completed  and  occupied  in  1892. 
This  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  two  stories  in  height  and  of 
imposing  appearance.  The  accommodations  of  this  school  house 
consist  of  eight  commodious  and  cheerful  school  rooms,  equipped 
with  all  the  appliances  of  a  well  ordered  school  building,  and  a  fur- 
nished office  on  the  second  floor  for  the  convenience  of  the  superin- 
tendent.    This  building  is  a  model  of  its  kind  and  a  decided  im- 
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provenient  on  what  has  hitherto  been  accomplished  by  the  district 
in  the  supply  of  school  houses. 

14.  The  High  School  Building,  recently  named  the  Penn  Building, 
is  a  magnificent  and  imposing  structure  located  on  the  knoll  of  the 
Second  street  school  lot  (occupying  the  former  site  of  the  old  academy 
building),  founded  in  1893,  and  completed  and  occupied  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  building  was  formally  dedicated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  on  the  afternoon  of  September  12,  1894.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  general  rejoicing  and  enthusiastically  appreciated  by  a 
representative  audience  that  filled  the  large  assembly  room  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  The  speakers  on  this  occasion  consisted  of 
Morris  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.,  of  the  board  of  control ;  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Robert  E.  James,  Esq., 
and  Prof.  W.  B.  Owen,  of  Lafayette  College. 

In  architectural  design,  finish  and  adaptability,  this  building 
takes  rank  with  the  very  best  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  The  internal 
structure  of  the  building  corresponds  in  the  completness  of  its  pro- 
visions with  the  thoroughness  displayed  in  its  external  conforma- 
tion. The  large  assembly  room,  occupying  almost  the  entire  second 
floor,  furnished  with  single  seats,  and  of  capacity  to  accommodate 
458  students,  with  its  complement  of  ten  class  rooms  and  other  es- 
sential apartments  distributed  on  the  first  and  third  floors,  furnishes 
all  the  conveniences  required  for  carrying  on  the  w'ork  of  a  well, 
ordered  and  successfully  conducted  high  school. 

15.  The  Vanderveer  Building,  located  in  the  Eighth  ward,  at 
the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Spring  Garden  streets,  is  now7  in  process 
of  completion  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of 
the  term  in  September  next.  This  is  a  two-story,  brick  edifice  of 
eight-room  capacity  and  provided  with  the  Smead-Wills  heating 
and  ventilating  system.  The  eight  apartments  composing  the  build- 
ing furnish  a  group  of  elegant  school  rooms  supplied  with  all  the 
appliances  constituting  the  equipage  of  a  first  class  school  house. 
The  building  is  strictly  modern  in  structure,  an  ornament  to  that 
portion  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  located  and  a  valuable  accession 
to  the  school  room  accommodations  of  the  district. 

The  following  school  buildings,  located  in  the  borough  of  South 
Easton,  and  erected  by  the  school  directors  of  the  district  com- 
prising said  borough,  having  been  vested  in  the  school  district  of 
the  city  of  Easton  by  reason  of  the  annexation  of  said  borough  to 
the  city  of  Easton,  are  herewith  accounted  for  as  a  component  part 
of  the  real  estate  of  this  district. 

16.  The  Webster  Building,  located  at  the  corner  of  Iron  and 
Lincoln  streets,  was  erected  in  1877.  This  is  a  plain  two-story, 
brick  building,  having  a  capacity  for  the  accommodation  of  two 
schools.  The  two  rooms  composing  this  building  are  in  size,  ad- 
justment and  convenience,  well  adapted  to  school  purposes. 
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17.  The  Stevens  Building  was  creeled  in  L882,  and  is  located  on 
Wilkes -I.arre  street,  between  Coal  street  and  Seitz  avenue.  This 
is  a  two-story,  brick  structure,  with  eight  commodious  and  well 
organized  school  rooms.  The  four  rooms  of  the  liisl  slory  and  one 
room  of  the  second  story  are  (leveled  lo  uses  in  the  interests  of 
schools  of  subordinate  grade,  whilst  the  remaining  three  rooms  on 
the  second  floor  are  utilized  as  an  annex  to  the  high  school,  and 
occupied  by  students  pursuing  the  first  and  second  year's  studies 
of  the  high  school  course.  This  is  a  substantial  and  well  ordered 
school  house,  centrally  located  on  an  eminence  commanding  an 
extended  view  of  the  adjacent  country. 

is.  The  Porter  Building  is  located  at  the  junction  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  street  and  Old  Philadelphia  road,  and  was  erected  in  1891. 
This  is  a  well  constructed  two-story,  brick  building,  with  eight 
very  large  and  convenient  school  rooms.  In  design  and  finish  this 
building  is  modern  in  structure.  The  several  school  rooms  are  con- 
veniently located,  judiciously  arranged  and  respectively  supplied 
with  all  the  appliances  of  a  well  regulated  school.  This  building  is 
equipped  with  the  Smead-Wills  heating  and  ventilating  system. 

19.  The  Asa  Packer  building,  located  at  the  corner  of  Nesquehon- 
ing  and  Lehigh  streets,  was  erected  in  1896.  This  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  at  the  same  time,  the  handsomest  and  most  symmetrical 
school  house  on  the  south  side.  It  is  a  two-story,  brick  structure, 
with  a  complement  of  eight  capacious  school  rooms  thoroughly 
equipped  with  all  conveniences  contributing  to  successful  manipu- 
lation. The  building  in  plan  and  details  of  construction  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ideals  of  modern  school  architecture,  and  in  this 
respect  contrasts  favorably  with  the  finest  school  houses  of  the 
city.  The  heating  and  ventilation  of  this  building  is  supplied  by 
means  of  the  Smead-Wills  system. 

The  foregoing  category  embraces  all  the  public  buildings  in  the 
district  that  have  been  occupied  and  used  for  common  school  pur- 
poses. Several  of  those  named  having  been  abandoned  or  destroyed, 
the  buildings  at  present  available  for  school  purposes  consist  of 
those  included  in  the  following  list  of  school  houses,  as  distributed 
in  the  several  sections  into  which  the  district  has  been  divided: 

First  Section.  Taylor  building,  containing  12  rooms. 

Second  Section.  Penn  building  (high  school),  containing  14  rooms; 
McCartney  building,  containing  9  rooms. 

Third  Section.  Lafayette  building,  containing  4  rooms;  Monroe 
building,  containing  4  rooms. 

Fourth  Section.  Cottingham  building,  containing  8  rooms. 

Fifth  Section.  Washington  building,  containing  4  rooms. 

Sixth  Section.  Franklin  building,  containing  8  rooms. 

Seventh  Section.  Lehigh  building,  containing  1  room. 
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Eighth  Section.  Centennial  building,  containing  10  rooms;  Van- 
derveer  building,  containing  8  rooms. 

Ninth  Section.  Porter  building,  containing  8  rooms. 

Tenth  Section.  Stevens  building,  containing  8  rooms. 

Eleventh  Section.  Asa  Packer  building,  containing  8  rooms. 

Twelfth  Section.  Webster  building,  containing  2  rooms. 

All  the  buildings  of  the  district  are  connected  by  telegraph  with 
the  office  of  the  superintendent,  which  places  that  officer  in  ready 
touch  with  every  teacher  and  school  in  the  district,  a  convenience 
which  has  proven  of  great  value  as  an  aid  to  successful  school  ad- 
mintstration. 

The  city  of  Easton  is  noted  for  its  generous  supply  of  fine  school 
buildings.  If  the  growing  demand  and  ready  supply  of  well  ad- 
justed school  houses,  accompanied  with  an  endorsement  of  popular 
appreciation,  are  indicative  of  progress,  the  educational  status  of 
this  district  is  certainly  very  encouraging. 

School  Enrollment. 

The  annual  school  enrollment  of  the  district  reveals  a  constant 
increase  of  pupils  varying  in  number  from  year  to  year,  with  the 
growth  of  the  population  of  the  city.  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
stantly recurring  increment  in  school  enrollment  a  necessity  arose 
for  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers. 

The  following  tapulated  statement  furnishes  a  comparative  ex- 
hibit of  the  growth  of  the  district  in  population,  school  enrollment 
and  number  of  schools  and  teachers  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  last  half  of  the  century.  The  population  is  given  in  decades 
agreeably  to  the  census  returns,  whilst  the  number  of  pupils,  schools 
and  teachers  is  represented  in  periods  of  five  years  each : 
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The  following  condensed  statement  of  fads  bearing  upon  the 
pres<  nl  scholastic  condition  of  the  distrid  may  serve  as  an  elucida- 
tion of  what  has  been  accomplished  without  referring  historically 
to  the  particular  influences  or  circumstances  which  were  operative 
in  effecting  the  given  results. 

School  Classification. 

The  grade  combination  consisting  of  high  school,  grammar,  in- 
termediate and  primary  departments,  adopted  in  1  S.~i t,  is  still  main- 
tained, but  only  to  the  extent  of  preserving  the  general  plan  of 
gradation,  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  several  departments  having  been 
changed  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  school 
development. 

The  high  school,  as  organized  in  1854,  with  seventeen  pupils  under 
one  teacher,  and  with  an  ill-adapted  and  meagre  supply  of  school 
appliances,  has  since  developed  into  an  organization  with  an  en- 
rollment of  415  pupils,  a  corps  of  13  teachers,  and  having  at  its 
disposal  a  magnificent  school  building,  erected  and  specially  de- 
signed for  its  use,  together  with  a  competence  of  resources  for  its 
successful  administration.  The  high  school  as  now  organized  is 
composed  of  three  general  divisions,  respectfully  designated  as  the 
classical,  scientific  and  commercial  departments.  Each  of  the  de- 
partments named  comprehends  four  distinct  classes,  which,  by  an 
apportionment  of  one  year  to  each  class,  span  the  four  years  allotted 
for  the  completion  of  the  full  course  of  study  embraced  by  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  school.     ' 

The  subordinate  schools  composing  the  grades  below  that  of  the 
high  school,  have  hitherto  been  organized  and  conducted  on  the 
plan  of  a  two-fold  division  of  classes  with  graded  courses  of  instruc- 
tion suited  to  the  capacity  and  needs  of  the  pupils.  This  character- 
istic class  arrangement  is  common  to  all  schools  of  inferior  grade 
in  the  district,  save  those  lowest  in  grade  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment, which,  by  reason  of  the  constant  introduction  of  new  pupils, 
are  ever  subject  to  changes  in  the  number  and  disposal  of  classes. 

The  influences  that  wrere  effective  in  elevating  the  standard  and 
efficiency  of  the  high  school  were  equally  operative  in  developing 
the  condition  of  the  other  grades  to  a  corresponding  degree1  of  im- 
provement with  that  of  the  high  school. 

The  following  schedule  exhibits  the  present  school  classification 
of  the*  district  in  the  order  of  the  several  grades,  with  the  number 
of  schools,  pupils  and  teachers  assigned  to  each  grade: 
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The  Courses  of  Study, 

As  modified  at  present  to  meet  the  existing  educational  necessi- 
ties of  the  district,  is  a  result  due  to  the  natural  growth  in  educational 
development.  The  curriculum  being  modern  in  character  and  pos- 
sessing every  requisite  for  the  speedy  and  successful  advancement 
of  the  pupil,  consists  of  a  series  of  studies  so  graduated  as  to  meet 
the  specific  wants  of  every  grade  in  the  succession  of  schools  from 
the  lowest  primary  to  the  high  school. 

The  curriculum  of  the  high  school  as  now  established  is  com- 
pound in  form,  and  comprises  three  distinct  courses  of  study  ad- 
justed respectively  to  the  needs  of  the  three  departments  composing 
the  school  organism.  These  three  departments  of  study  being  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  and  complete  in  all  their  provisions,  offer 
every  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  a  sound  education  and  broad- 
ened culture  as  essential  equipments  for  the  active  duties  of  life, 
or  the  pursuit  of  a  more  extended  end  elevated  course  of  college 
training. 

Text-Books  and  Supplies. 

The  system  of  free  books  formerly  in  vogue  in  this  district  was 
of  remote  origin,  being  coeval  with  the  organization  of  the  common 
school  system.  The  benefits  of  its  provisions  being  limited  in  their 
application,  were  confined  exclusively  to  such  pupils  as  were  of 
acknowledged  indigent  circumstances.  Ultimately  this  system  in 
consequence  of  adverse  criticisms  and  numerous  obstacles  encoun 
tered  in  its  administration,  became  unpopular.  After  repeated  un- 
successful efforts-  had  been  made  to  influence  the  school  authorities 
to  establish  a  free  book  system  on  the  basis  of  a  general  and  indis- 
criminate distribution  of  books  and  supplies,  the  original  system 
still  continued  in  force  until  1880,  when  the  board  of  control  estab 
lished  the  present  system  of  free   text  books  and   supplies,   which 
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has  been  continuously  operative  from  that  date  until  the  present 
time,  in  furnishing  every  pupil  of  the  district  with  a  full  equipment 
of  all  needed  text-hooks  and  supplies. 

Libraries. 

The  conveniences  of  the  district  by  way  of  library  facilities  are 
threefold  in  character,  and  consist  of  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  A  General  Circulating  Library.  This  library  was  established 
in  1811  under  the  auspices  of  a  private  corporation,  known  as  the 
Easton  Library  Company,  and  occupied  a  building  specially  de- 
signed for  its  use,  which  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Church  streets.  During  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence  the  library 
was  well  patronized,  but  subsequently  by  reason  of  a  decline  in 
interest  and  a  withdrawal  of  patronage,  it  was  neglected  and  finally 
closed.  After  a  prolonged  suspension  covering  a  period  of  many 
years,  the  building  and  library  with  its  five  thousand  or  more  vol- 
umes, were,  by  an  act  of  the  trustees  of  the  Library  Company,  trans- 
ferred in  1864  to  the  Easton  school  district,  and  was  thence  con- 
verted into  a  public  school  library  and  has  continued  as  such  to 
the  present  time. 

(2)  Special  Library.  This  library  is  composed  of  a  collection  of 
well  selected  books  of  reference,  and  was  established  by  the  board 
of  control  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  high  school, 
and  occupies  an  apartment  adjusted  to  its  purpose  in  the  high  school 
building.  As  an  auxiliary  to  literary  research  this  library  presents 
advantages  that  are  invaluable  to  the  high  school  student,  as  an  in- 
centive to  inquiry  and  as  an  aid  to  scholarly  acquisition. 

(3)  Teachers'  Library.  This  library  as  established  and  controlled 
by  the  teachers  of  the  district,  is  strictly  professional  in  character. 
Although  of  recent  origin  it  already  comprises  a  fair  supply  of  stand- 
ard educational  works  of  historical,  theoretical  and  practical  bear- 
ing adapted  to  a  course  of  professional  reading  and  study.  The 
voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  thus  providing  the 
means  of  professional  culture  as  a  requisite  of  professional  success, 
is  commendable  and  deserving  of  every  encouragement. 

Vocal  music  was  incorporated  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  in 
the  school  curriculum  of  this  district  in  1892.  Previous  to  that  year 
vocal  music  was  generally  in  practice  in  all  the  schools,  but  only 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  regular  school  exercises,  consisting  of 
mere  rote-song  performances  adapted  to  purposes  of  pleasure  or 
pastime  rather  than  that  of  profit. 

The  present  system  was  inaugurated  with  a  supply  of  all  the 
appliances  essential  to  a  systematic  and  graded  course  of  instruction 
in  music,  and  was  given  in  charge  of  a   lady  of  recognized  ability 
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and  tact  as  a  teacher  of  that  science  whose  entire  time  was  devoted 
to  the  discharge  of  her  official  duties  as  supervisor  and  general  in- 
structor in  music.  This  course  in  music  was  systematically  and 
harmoniously  executed,  and  the  results  achieved  give  ample  proof 
of  the  feasibility  and  utility  of  incorporating  vocal  music  as  an 
essential  and  regular  branch  of  study  in  a  common  school  course 
of  training. 

Co-education  of  the  Sexes. 

The  antagonism  to  the  association  of  pupils  of  both  sexes  in  the 
same  school,  which  had  dominated  this  district  for  an  indefinite 
period,  having  in  1885  yielded  to  the  influences  of  a  better  judgment, 
the  co-education  of  the  sexes  was  thereupon  established  as  a  fixed 
principle  of  school  organization.  The  benefits  of  the  change  as 
affecting  the  condition  of  the  schools,  are  visible  not  only  in  a 
more  equitable  and  economical  school  adjustment,  but  in  the  im- 
provement in  school  management  and  discipline  as  a  result  of  the 
restraining  influences  which  were  operative  in  bettering  the  morals, 
manners  and  deportment  of  pupils. 

Compulsory  School  Attendance. 

The  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  in  this  district 
has  not  given  satisfactory  proof  of  its  efficiency  as  a  means  of  cor- 
recting the  evil  which  it  was  intended  to  reach.  This  result  is 
not  chargeable  to  a  failure  in  the  proper  execution  of  the  law, 
but  is  largely  due  to  the  law  itself,  which  by  reason  of  the  excep- 
tional clauses  conditioning  its  operation,  presents  so  many  avenues 
of  escape  from  the  penalties  of  its  infraction  as  to  render  it  practi- 
cally of  no  effect. 

The  indiscriminate  application  of  the  law  to  all  parents  on  the 
plea  that  they  are  the  parties  directly  responsible  for  their  children's 
non-attendance  at  school,  has  proven  a  grievance  and  a  source  of 
just  complaint.  The  reluctance  on  Ihe  part  of  youth  to  attend 
school  which  is  frequently  chronic  in  character  and  uncontrollable, 
is  not  always  attributable  to  parental  neglect  or  indifference,  but 
is  due  oftentimes  to  a  distaste  for  school  life  engendered  by  the 
unreasonable  exactions  the  severity  of  discipline,  or  the  lack  of 
inspiration  in  school  room  practice,  for  which  the  parents  are  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  held  accountable. 

The  benefits  comprehended  by  this  law  have  not  been  realized 
in  this  district  as  evidenced  by  the  results  of  its  operation  in  effect- 
ing no  marked  increment  in  school  enrollment. 
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Lafayette  College  from  1875  to  1900. 

This  institution  stands  pre-eminent  in  this  locality  as  a  leader 
in  educational  thought  and  practice,  and  exerts  a  potent  influence 
in  stimulating  and  directing  efforts  promotive  of  genuine  literary 
and  scientific  culture.  Its  policy  has  ever  been  on  the  side  of 
sound  learning,  and  the  complete  equipment  of  its  present  classi- 
cal, scientific  and  technical  courses  furnishes  rare  opportunities  for 
the  attainment  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  following  narrative  embraces-  the  notable  events  in  the  history 
of  Lafayette  College,  as  furnished  by  Prof.  Selden  J.  Coffin,  Ph.  D., 
a  member  of  the  faculty  and  registrar  of  that  institution: 

In  the  past  twenty-five  years  important  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  curriculum,  personnel  and  the  material  equipment  of  Lafayette 
College. 

In  the  first  forty-three  years  of  its  history,  that  closed  in  1875, 
it  had  enrolled  574  who  graduated,  and  1,116  who  left  college  before 
receiving  their  diplomas;  these  figures  have  now  become  nearly 
thrice  as  large. 

Under  the  able  and  efficient  presidency  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
C.  Catell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  that  extended  from  1863  to  1883,  the  insti- 
tution has  become  established  on  a  solid  basis  that  freed  it  from 
its  previous  alternations  of  prosperity  and  depression.  This  is 
shown  in  the  number  of  students  in  attendance;  335  in  1875,  and 
339  in  the  year  ending  July  1,  1900. 

The  number  of  instructors  in  the  faculty  continues  about  the 
same,  twenty-eight  then  and  twenty-nine  now.  The  technical 
courses  in  engineering  and  chemistry  have  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  department  of  electrical  engineering,  which  is  in  a 
high  state  of  efficiency.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  the  services 
of  the  graduates  in  the  several  technical  courses  that  few  of  them 
have  had  a  vacation  since  the  day  of  receiving  their  diplomas. 

In  order  to  introduce  into  the  classical  and  literary  departments 
the  new  studies  demanded  by  the  advancing  claims  of  educational 
progress,  particularly  in  the  lines  of  history,  political  science,  mod- 
ern languages  and  biology,  some  time  has  been  taken  away  from 
the  hours  that  were  formerly  allotted  to  mathematics,  astronomy 
and  the  ancient  classics.  Sixteen  hours  of  class  recitation  per  week 
continues  to  be  the  minimum  required  of  each  student.  The  valua- 
ble prizes  for  success  in  study  have  been  increased  in  number  from 
six  to  twenty-four.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  is  that  founded  by 
the  bequest  of  the  late  Howard  Worcester  Gilbert,  of  Chester  county, 
in  1895,  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  forty  dollars,  to  be  awarded 
every  two  years  to  the  student  writing  the  best  essay  on  the  Old 
English  Language  and  Literature,  in  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  period. 
31—6—1900 
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Should  the  competitors  be  of  equal  merit,  preference  is  to  be  given 
to  residents  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  most  notable  adverse  occurrence  has  been  the  destruction 
of  Pardee  Hall  by  fire  on  two  occasions.  This  beautiful  structure, 
erected  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Ario  Pardee,  of  Ha/.leton, 
for  the  accommodation  cf  the  scientific  department  of  the  college, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  a  fire  arising  from  spontaneous  combustion, 
starting  in  the  chemical  laboratory  on  June  4,  1879.  Rebuilt  on 
improved  lines,  its  dedication  in  1880  was  attendent  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  members  of  his  cabinet.  On  Decem- 
bed  17,  1897,  the  larger  part  of  the  spacious  edifice  was  again 
destroyed,  fired  vindictively  by  a  discharged  professor  of  the  insti- 
tution, who  was  detected  and  sentenced  to  a  long  period  of  im- 
prisonment. It  is  now  entirely  restored  as  a  temple  of  science,  and 
better  adapted  than  ever  to  purposes  of  instruction. 

A  beautiful  library  building,  105  feet  by  34  feet,  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Augustus  S.  Van  Wickle,  of  Hazleton,  was  dedicated  on 
May  30,  1900.  Numerous  improvements  have  been  made  to  many 
of  the  college  buildings  recently.  The  students1  dormitories  have 
been  refitted  and  two  new  ones  added,  bearing  the  names  of  Fayer- 
weather  and  Knox  Halls. 

When  Dr.  Cattell  insisted  on  resigning  from  the  presidency  in 
1883,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James  H.  Mason  Knox,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes,  from  1883  to  1890;  and  he  by 
Traill  Green,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  from  1890  to  1891,  when  Ethelbert  D. 
Warfield,  LL.  D.,  was  chosen  1o  the  office.  Under  his  vigorous  ad- 
ministration the  institution  is  now  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity. His  last  report  to  the  board  of  trustees  showed  that  $92,- 
200.00  had  come  into  the  college  treasury  in  the  year  ending  July 
1,  1900.  The  real  estate  and  equipment  of  the  college  is  now  esti- 
mated at  1850,000.00. 


ERIE— H.  C.  Missimer. 


The  work  of  education  in  Erie  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  has 
been  carried  on  through  several  agencies — the  public  schools,  the 
parochial  schools,  the  Erie  Academy,  two  business  colleges  and  ten 
or  twelve  private  schools,  each  of  which  has  had  an  average  life 
of  about  two  or  three  years. 

The  private  schools  have  been  mainly  of  an  elementary  character. 
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cither  of  the  kindergarten  or  the  primary  school  order.  The  total 
aggregate  enrollment  for  all  of  them  in  any  one  year  hay  not 
averaged  fifty.  The  cost  of  the  equipment  of  these  schools  has  been 
merely  nominal.  There  are  but  two  in  the  city  now,  having  each 
a  small  attendance. 

Erie  has  had  two  ''business  colleges"  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  one.  organized  by  Mr.  II.  C.  Clark,  and  known  as  "Clark's 
College,"  continued  in  business  for  some  years,  and  was  finally  sold 
with  "good  will  and  fixtures"  and  reorganized  und<  r  new  manage- 
ment with  the  title  of  the  Erie  Business  University.  The  courses 
of  study  are  book-keeping  in  all  its  branches,  penmanship,  business 
methods,  commercial  law,  typewriting  and  stenography,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  and  other  common  English  branches.  In  the  former  of 
these  two  schools  any  person,  without  regard  to  age,  sex  or  knowl- 
edge was  admitted.  "Life  scholarships,''  at  rates  varying  from  .$25 
to  $150  each,  were  finished  usually  in  from  three  to  six  months. 
In  the  present  excellent  school,  the  rates  of  tuition  are  from  eight  to 
ten  dollars  per  month,  or  seventy  dollais  per  year. 

The  average  enrollment  of  these  schools  per  year  has  been  about 
one  bundled  and  fifty,  ranging  in  age  from  fifteen  to  thirty.  The 
plant  and  equipment  of  the  present  Erie  Business  University  rep- 
resents a  cost  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  Erie  Academy  was  the  leading  educational  institution  of 
Erie  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  century.  It  was  the 
only  school  in  Erie,  down  to  the  year  1SGG,  which  offered  to  the 
people  any  opportunity  for  education  beyond  the  common  branches. 
Many  of  our  older  citizens  of  prominence  were  educated  at  the 
academy.  With  the  organization  of  an  Erie  high  school  in  1866  the 
academy  began  to  lose  patronage,  and  from  year  to  year  it  has 
gradually  dwindled  in  influence.  It  is  to-day  occupied  by  a  small 
school  of  sixteen  pupils  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
academy  is  historically  a  "public  school."  It  is  exempt  from  taxa 
tion  as  a  public  institution.  It  was  organized  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1817.  It  had  a  grant  of  land  from  ihe  estate  of  six- 
teen city  lots  in  the  borough  of  Erie,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
and  Myrtle  and  Chestnut  streets,  and  a  further  grant  of  500  acres 
of  farm  land  adjoining  the  southern  limits  of  the  borough.  It 
started  as  a  school  in  October,  1819.  Its  first  regular  building,  cost- 
ing $2,500,  was  mainly  erected  from  a  grant  of  $2,000  of  money 
from  the  State. 

The  farm  was  leased  for  a  period  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years  to  certain  tenants,  with  a  reservation  of  stipulated  rents, 
or  interest  on  the  appraised  value  of  the  lands,  to  be  paid  annually. 
By  act  of  Assembly  in  1848,  the  farm  was  sold  outright  to  the 
various  leaseholders.  By  act  of  Assembly  in  1852  the  sixteen  city 
lots  were  sold. 
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The  management  of  the  academy  was  vested  in  a  board  of  nine 
trustees,  three  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  people  at  the  general 
fall  election.  By  an  act  of  Assembly  in  1895,  this  election  of  a 
board  of  academy  trustees  was  taken  away  from  the  people  and 
vested  in  a  self  perpetuating  body  of  thirty  members  who  can  fill 
their  own  vacancies,  who  elect  from  themselves  the  academy  trus- 
tees, and  thus  virutally  put  the  control  of  this  property  of  the 
people  into  the  hands  of  a  close  corporation. 

By  an  act  of  Assembly  in  1862,  the  various  academies  thus  estab- 
lished by  the  State  can  be  transferred  to  the  school  board  of  their 
respective  districts.  The  academies  at  West  Springfield,  Girard, 
North  Springfield,  were  so  transferred  in  the  course  of  time.  A 
deed  of  transfer  of  the  Erie  Academy  property  to  the  school  board 
of  Erie,  executed  by  eight  of  the  nine  trustees,  was  submitted  to 
the  court  in  1875,  but  failed  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  presiding 
judge,  on  the  ground  of  its  "impropriety." 

The  present  academy  property  consists  of  four  city  lots,  which, 
with  the  building  thereon,  are  worth,  probably,  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  have  been  nine  parochial 
schools  added  to  the  three  existing  previous  to  1875,  making  twelve 
in  all — eleven  being  Catholic  and  one  German  Lutheran.  One  Cath- 
olic school  has  been  discontinued.  The  common  English  branches 
are  taught  in  these  schools,  and  in  addition,  cathechetical  instruc 
tion  and  Bible  history. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  ending  June,  1900,  for  all  parochial 
and  private  schools,  the  Erie  Academy  and  the  Erie  Business  Uni- 
versity, is  as  follows: 

Catholic  parochial  schools,   2,561 

Non-Catholic  parochial   schools,    46 

Erie  Business  University, 142 

Erie  Academy,    16 

Private  schools  (estimate) 30 

Total,   , 2,795 

The  value  of  the  school  property  of  the  above  schools  is  approxi- 
mately: 

Catholic   schools,    f 436,500 

Non-Catholic,     13,500 

Eotal, $450,000 


The  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Erie  have  grown  with  the  pop- 
ulation in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  schools  of  other  cities 
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in  the  State.  The  population  of  the  city  ha»  grown  from  24,000  in 
1875  to  CI). HOI)  in  1 900;  the  schools  have  increased  in  enrollment 
from  4,0(10  to  8,000.  The  teachers  required  for  their  instruction 
have  increased  from  83  in  1875  to  201  in  1900,  of  whom,  however, 
sixteen  arc  required  for  the  teaching  of  German  in  all  grades. 

The  eighteen  school  buildings  in  1875,  13  brick  and  5  frame,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  3,500,  have  been  replaced  with  17  large  brick 
buildings,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  fully  8,000.  One  more  build- 
ing to  be  begun  the  present  year  will  make  18  school  buildings 
in  all. 

The  value  of  the  school  property  in  1875  was  about  $300,000; 
in  1900  its  value  is  $1,000,000. 

In  1875  the  people  expended  upon  their  school  the  sum  of  $80,- 
501.75;  in  1900  they  expended  $197,066.00;  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  they  gave  to  the  support  of  the  schools  the  sum  of  $3,096.- 
825.19. 

The  high  school  has  grown  from  a  two-hundred-pupil  school  in 
1875  to  six-hundred-pupil  school  in  1900;  and  from  a  school  of  an 
ordinary  grammar  grade  standard  to  a  school  with  broad  courses 
in  English,  mathematics,  literature,  general  and  political  science, 
history  and  language,  designed  to  give  its  students  a  sound,  gen- 
eral education,  or  to  qualify  its  graduates  to  enter  directly  the 
best  college  or  university  in  the  land.  It  has  grown  from  an  eight 
teacher  faculty  in  1875  to  an  eighteen  teacher  one  in  1900.  It  has 
likewise  grown  in  expense  to  the  people  from  $5,994.58  in  1875  to 
$21,109.13  in  1900. 

From  their  simple  beginning  to^  their  present  growth,  the  schools 
of  Erie  present  an  interesting  evolution.  From  the  log  school 
house  of  1806,  with  pucheon  floors  and  seats  and  long  wooden  desks, 
standing  in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  Millcreek,  on  the  site  of  our 
No.  2  school,  costing  but  $30  and  built  on  a  lot  bought  from  the  State 
for  $25,  and  paid  for  by  subscription;  to  the  four  frame  houses  of 
1837,  costing  $310  each,  and  erected  on  leased  ground,  was  a  great 
advance  in  school  civilization.  From  the  frame  houses  of  1837  to 
the  two  East  and  West  ward  brick  houses  of  1848,  each  capable  of 
accommodating  five  teachers  and  three  hundred  pupils,  was  another 
step  in  material  progress.  The  single  large  brick  school — old  No. 
2 — for  the  East  ward,  and  the  small  brick  houses  representing  old 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  four  teacher  houses,  and  No.  6,  a  six  teacher  house,  for 
the  West  ward,  all  erected  in  the  sixties,  mark  another  advance. 
Nos.  1,  9,  10  and  12,  four  teacher  houses;  Nos.  7,  8,  11  and  15,  eight 
teacher  houses;  thirteen  brick  and  five  frame,  bring  us  down  to 
1875,  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  century — and  make  another 
step  ahead.  And  now  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  all  these 
buildings,  except  7,  8  and  11,  have  been  torn  down  and  replaced 
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with  larger  and  finer  buildings,  erected  with  due  attention  to  the 
three  great  requisites  of  school  building  construction — heat,  light 
and  ventilation.  Nos.  6  and  U,  the  public  library,  costing  $ir,0,()00, 
have  been  built  in  addition;  and  a  No.  17  has  been  begun,  which 
will  make  nineteen  buildings  in  all  under  the  control  of  the  boaid 
of  education,  one,  the  Central,  having  thirty-two  rooms;  one,  the 
Library,  having  sixteen  rooms;  six  having  ten  rooms,  nine  having 
eight  rooms,  one  having  six  rooms,  and  only  one  having  four  rooms. 

The  growth  of  the  schools  is  equally  pronounced  in  an  intellectual 
sense.  Webster's  and  Cobb's  spelling  books,  the  English  reader, 
Kirkham's  grammar,  Daboll's  arithmetic.  Parley  and  Goodrich's  and 
Mitchell's  geographies-,  of  the  old  days,  are  now  rare  curiosities  to 
be  found  perhaps  in  the  garret  of  the  oldest  citizen,  or  in  the  archives 
of  the  public  library.  They  are  replaced  with  the  modern  speller, 
whose  words  are  classified  and  grouped  according  to  the  law  of 
association;  with  the  modern  reader,  rich  in  standard  living  litera- 
ture; with  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  presenting  the  methods 
of  modern  business;  with  the  grammar  which  demands  of  the  pupil 
actual  practice  in  writing  and  speaking;  with  the  geography  em- 
bodying all  the  discoveries  of  and  conclusions  of  modern  science 
and  exploration;  with  the  history  that  contains  the  history  that 
has  come  and  gone  since  the  days  of  Calhoun  and  Clay  and  Webster; 
with  all  other  books  and  appliances  necessary  to  the  instruction  of 
the  young;  and  with  stronger  teachers  having  clearer  and  better 
methods  than  those  of  long  ago.  The  courses  of  study  have  been 
enlarged  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  in  the  age  of  steam  and 
electricity,  of  the  telephone,  the  electric  car,  the  automobile,  the 
wants  of  man  have  become  more  numerous,  the  occupations  re- 
quired to  supply  those  wants  have  become  more  varied,  and  the 
degree  of  general  intelligence  demanded  by  the  employments  of  the 
civilization  of  the  day,  requires  a  higher  order  of  schooling  than 
the  age  of  the  ox  cart,  the  old  stage  coach,  the  twenty-mile  an-hour 
locomotive  and  the  old  fashioned  scythe  and  cradle. 

The  three  R's  of  the  olden  time,  the  labored,  painful,  old  fashioned 
reading,  the  ciphering  as  far  as  the  single  Rule  of  Three,  and  the 
writing,  started  with  the  straight  up  and  down  strokes  and  the 
"pot-hooks"  offering  a  range  of  learning  covered  now  in  the  first 
three  years  of  a  city  school  system,  now  appear  in  a  more  extended 
form  in  courses  of  study  going  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  primary 
grade,  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  grade,  and  from  the  gram- 
mar grade  to  the  high  school.  In  a  live  city  school  system  of  to-day, 
children  will  learn  to  read  with  more  ease,  fluency  and  expression, 
in  the  first  primary  year,  than  they  learned  in  all  the  years  of  the 
old  time  school.  In  three  years  they  will  cipher  better,  write  better, 
haye  better  ideas  of  the  geography  of  their  county,  State  and  country 
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than  thf  old  time  pupil  gained  in  ten  years;  and  when  they  finish  in 
the  lii^li  school  (hey  have  as  good  ;hi  education  as  an  ordinary 
college  gave  fifty  years  ago. 

When,  therefore,  the  fathers  in  Protestnnl  New  England,  Catho- 
lic Maryland,  Dutch  New  fork,  and  Quaker  Pennsylvania,  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  hall'  ago,  highly  resolved  thai  every  child 
born  into  this  country  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
should  get,  at  the  common  charge,  the  opportunity  for  education 
which  other  countries  had  given  only  to  their  priests  and  rulers, 
they  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  of  the  future  greatness 
and  wealth  of  this  country.  When  the  fathers  made  this  high 
decision  they  did  not  anticipate  to-day,  but,  none  the  less,  they 
meant  that  all  America  should  be  a  school  for  the  training  of  her 
own  soldiers,  her  own  priests,  and  her  own  rulers;  they  meant  that" 
all  America  should  be  a  school  for  the  training  of  all  her  sons  and 
daughters  alike,  so  that  the  poorest  child,  born  in  the  poorest  hovel, 
should  be  able  to  read  the  Word  of  Life,  or  the  Law  of  Life,  as  well 
as  the  child  shaded  under  purple  curtains  in  the  palace  of  an 
emperor. 

In  that  high  resolve  of  our  fathers  lies  the  great  secret  of  our 
power  as  a  wealth  producing  nation.  Visible  wealth  is  the  result 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  masses.  There  is  little  or  no  such  wealth 
among  barbarians.  Wealth  increases  in  every  nation  with  increas- 
ing general  intelligence.  It  is  always  greatest  where  the  natural 
intelligence  of  the  working  masses,  the  actual  producers  of  all 
wealth,  has  been  most  highly  developed  by  education. 

Massachusetts  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  money  value 
of  schools.  Each  child  in  Massachusetts  receives  an  average  seven 
years  of  schooling;  each  child  in  the  nation  at  large  receives  but 
four  and  three-tenths  years.  That  is,  the  schooling  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts child  is  to  the  schooling  of  the  child  of  the  nation  at  large 
as  70  to  43.  Bear  that  in  mind.  Now  the  average  earnings  of 
each  man,  woman  and  child  in  Massachusetts  are  to  the  average 
earnings  of  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  nation  at  large  as 
6G  cents  to  37  cents.  That  is,  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  Mas 
sachusetts,  with  seven  years  average  schooling  to  four  and  three- 
tenths  years  for  the  nation  at  large,  earns  29  cents  a  da}-  more  than 
the  average  daily  wage  of  the  nation  at  large.  This  means,  count- 
ing 306  working  days  in  the  3*ear,  an  excess  for  Massachusetts  of 
$ 88.74  for  each  person.  That  means  for  all  the  people  of  the  State 
$198,080,802.  That  is  to  say,  the  wealth  producing  power  of  Mas- 
sachusetts each  year  brings  to  her  people  nearly  #200, 000,000  more 
than  it  would  yield,  if  its  average  earning  capacity  per  capita  were 
no  greater  than  the  average  earning  capacity  of  the  nation  at  large. 
This  is  twenty  times  the  annual  running  expenses  of  her  public 
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schools.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  whole  of  this  vast  excess 
of  production  above  the  average  for  the  country  is  caused  by  the 
schools  in  order  to  prove  that  they  pay  enormous  material  divi- 
dends. If  even  a  fifth,  or  a  tenth  part  of  this  excess,  or  a  sum  much 
less  than  this  excess,  can  be  traced  to  the  schools,  they  are  still 
securities  that  each  year  return  to  the  State  much  more  than  their 
annual  cost.  [Frank  A.  Hill,  Secretary  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education.] 

The  public  school  not  only  fits  the  masses  for  the  intelligent 
exercise  of  the  common  duties  of  citizenship  and  government,  but 
it  also  brings  out  from  the  masses  those  who,  by  nature  and  capacity, 
are  qualified  to  exercise  the  higher  functions  of  government  by 
the  people.  Cultured  arrogance  may  complain  that  the  children  of 
the  people  are  getting  larger  educational  opportunities  than  they 
deserve,  that  they  should  be  content  with  the  primary  elements  of 
education;  leave  education  beyond  that  as  a  "luxury,"  the  exclusive 
possession  of  those  who  can  pay  for  it.  How  unjust,  how  narrow, 
how  unpatriotic,  how  suicidal  is  such  a  policy  in  a  land  of  universal 
suffrage;  the  State  needs  an  educated  citizenship,  and  the  more 
broadly  educated  the  better.  The  money  it  invests  in  teaching  its 
children  to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  individual  capacity  comes  back 
to  it  a  thousand  fold. 

The  public  school  is  for  the  people;  it  is  of  the  people;  it  is  by 
the  people;  and  so  long  as  it  does  its  work  right,  freedom  cannot 
perish  from  the  land.  Its  discipline,  its  rules,  its  laws,  its  very 
atmosphere  are  democratic.  It  floats  over  its  buildings  a  flag  that 
is  in  itself  a  defiance  to  those  who  would  limit  education  to  a  class. 
It  teaches  confidence  in  government,  reverence  for  law,  respect  for 
authority.  It  teaches,  day  by  day,  that  one  is  not  better  than  an- 
other, that  all  are  one,  that  since  "God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,"  so  then 
the  people  must  be  one;  and  that  if  there  be  one  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  people,  he  is  not  of  the  blood  of  the  people. 

"Thank  God  for  a   land  where   pride   is  clipped,    where   arrogance   stalks   apart; 
Where  law  and  song  and  loathing  of  wrong  are  words  of  the  common  heart; 
Where  the  masses  honor  straightforward  strength,  and  know,  when  the  veins  are  bled, 
That  the  bluest  blood   Is  putrid  blood — that  the  people's  blood   is  red." 


FKANKLIN— N.  P.  Kinsley. 


The  following  is  my  report  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
Franklin  for  the  school  year  of  1899-1900. 
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The  school  year  of  L899-1900  was,  on  the  whole,  a  prosperous  one. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  at  tendance  required  the  open- 
ing oi*  a  new  school  room  and  the  employment  of  an  additional 

teacher. 

Three  large  manufacturing  establishments,  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction, will,  in  the  near  future,  add  so  largely  to  our  population  as 
to  make  more  school  room  a  necessity.  Plans  for  a  new  and  thor- 
oughly modern  school  building,  to  cost  $60,000,  are  now  being  pre- 
pared. When  completed,  this  building  will  give  us  ample  school 
room  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  organization  of  the  schools,  the  course  of  study  and  the  methods 
employed  were  not  marked  by  any  important  charges,  but  through  the 
plain,  simple  means  of  solid,  hard  work,  day  by  day,  a  corps  of  faith- 
ful, conscientious  teachers  accomplished  a  full  year's  work. 


GREENSBURG— A.  M.  Wyant. 


The  Greensburg  schools  are  more  than  a  century  old,  and  their 
history  shows  a  growth  which  is  commensuate  with  that  of  the  town 
in  other  lines. 

About  1785,  when  Greensburg  (then  New  Town)  was  chosen  as  the 
county  seat  of  the  tract  of  land  known  as  Westmoreland  county,  the 
use  of  a  plot  of  ground  was  granted  by  William  Jack  for  school  pur- 
poses and  on  this  land  a  log  school  house  was  built  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  residents  of  the  town.  This  school  was  supported  by  sub- 
scriptions till  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  burgesses  of  Greensburg 
after  the  incorporation  of  the  town  in  1789.  In  1803  a  deed  was  exe- 
cuted by  William  Jack  conveying  to  the  burgesses  this  plot  of  ground 
then  known  as  "The  Commons,"  on  which  the  old  log  school  house 
stood.     This  building  was  used  for  school  purposes  until  1833. 

The  opportunities  afforded  by  this  school  failed  to  meet  the  growing 
desire  of  the  citizens  for  a  training  in  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing. Consequently,  through  the  effort  of  some  of  the  leading  citizens 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1810,  which  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  of  learning  wmich  was  to  be 
known  as  "The  Greensburg  Academy,"  and  an  appropriation  of  $2,000 
was  made  by  the  State,  $1,000  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  building 
purposes.  The  other  $1,000  was  to  be  invested  and  the  interest  used 
to  compensate  the  teachers. 
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After  the  building  fund  had  been  increased  by  contributions  to 
$1,989.46  the  trustees  purchased  a  tract  of  land  near  the  borough  of 
Greensburg  fcr  $115.  The  site  was  beautiful  and  commanding,  and 
is  now  that  part  of  Greensburg  known  as  Academy  Hill.  This  school 
opened  its  doors  in  1811  with  William  Clark  as  teacher.  He  received 
$G0  a  year  for  his  services.  He  was  also  given  use  of  the  dwelling 
rooms  in  the  building. 

Among  those  who  received  the  greater  part  cf  their  training  in  this 
school  were  Governor  Johnston,  Senator  Edgar  Cowan,  Hon.  Albert 
Mareliand,  Hon.  Augustus  Drum,  Hon.  Thomas  Williams,  Hon.  Henry 
Foster,  Hon.  Jacob  Turney,  Judge  J.  M.  Burrell,  Hon.  Peter  Shannon 
and  Brigadier  General  Richard  Drum. 

In  1833  the  log  school  house  on  "The  Commons"  was  torn  down  and 
a  brick  building  known  as  the  "Borough  School"  was  built  on  the 
same  foundation.  This  new  building  was  used  for  school  purposes 
until,  1850,  when  it  was  abandoned  and  the  entire  property  trans- 
ferred to  the  St.  Clair  Cemetery  Association.  From  1850  to  18G3  a 
Methodist  church  and  a  new  building  erected  on  South  Main  street 
were  used  for  school  purposes. 

In  1850  the  Greensburg  Academy  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  as  the 
borough  limits  had  been  extended  so  as  to  include  this  tract  of  land, 
on  which  the  academy  stood,  no  better  site  than  this  could  be  secured 
for  school  buildings.  By  an  act  of  General  Assembly,  passed  in  1861, 
provisions  were  made  for  a  transfer  of  this  property  to  the  board. 
The  property  having  been  transferred  the  board  erected  on  it  a  hand- 
some building  of  eight  rooms.  This  building  was  the  only  one  used 
for  school  purposes  until  1884,  when  a  similar  one  was  erected  on 
Third  street.  Another  building  was  added  when  Bunker  Hill  became 
a  part  of  the  borough,  in  1894. 

In  1897  the  new  high  school  building  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$87,000.  It  is  134x138  feet  and  is  complete  in  every  respect.  On  the 
third  floor  is  an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,500.  The 
second  floor  is  occupied  by  the  high  school  department.  It  contains 
an  assembly  room,  laboratory  and  recitation  rooms.  The  first  floor 
is  used  by  the  grammar  department.  It  contains  also  the  directors' 
room,  in  which  the  library  and  museum  have  been  placed. 

The  high  school  department  of  the  public  school  was  established  in 
1864.  The  office  of  prinicipal  was  Ihen  created  and  the  following  per- 
sons served  in  that  capacity:  John  Caldwell,  F.  M.  Bardell,  B.  Gaut, 
J.  M.  Foster,  Samuel  Barclay,  Alexander  McConnell,  J.  R.  Spiegel, 
A.  Freeman,  J.  J.  Sharp,  Z.  X.  Snyder,  James  Shiends,  N.  M.  Fenne- 
man,  H.  B.  Twitmyer,  Frank  N.  Shaw,  A.  M.  AYyant.  In  1897  it  was 
decided  to  elect  a  borough  superintendent.  A.  M.  Wyant  was  elected 
to  the  position.  C.  E.  Heller  was  elected  principal  of  the  high  school. 
The  course  of  study  now  ottered  by  the  high  school  covers  a  period  of 
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four  years  and  prepares  for  colleges  of  high  standing.  The  Greens- 
burg  high  school  has  been  kindly  remembered  by  some  of  our  public- 
spirited  citizens,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Morrison  I'nder- 
wood.  Miss  Kate  Stpy,  Mr.  Cyrus  (Mark  and  Dr.  Alfred  King. 

The  history  of  our  schools  shows  a  growth  from  a  Bingle  school  in 
1785  to  three  schools  in  L837  and  to  twenty-nine  in  11)1)0.  This  is  not  a 
remarkable  growth.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  citizens  of 
(ireensburg  have  always  been  progressive  and  have  afforded  their 
bovs  and  girls  a  training  of  the  highest  character. 


HARJRISBUEG— L.  O.  Foose. 


It  is  fitting  at  this  time  to  take  a  brief  retrospective  view  of  the 
schools  of  this  city  during  the  last  third  of  the  century  now  closing, 
hi  his  annual  report  for  the  school  year  ending  June,  1877,  to  the 
department  of  Public  Instruction,  Superintendent  D.  S.  Burns  gave 
a  pretty  full  account  of  the  history  and  condition  of  the  school  work 
of  the  city  up  to  that  time.  The  schools  were  then  but  fairly  well 
organized  and  in  a  condition  to  do  good  work.  The  efforts  put  forth 
by  Mr.  Burns  and  his  associates  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  crystal-^ 
ized  public  opinion  and  left  to  their  successors  an  organization  of 
school  work  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  school  system  of  to- 
day. Since  then  this  system  has  taken  on  many  new  features  and  has 
developed,  and  expanded  until  the  school  work  of  to-day  has  greatly 
outgrown  what  seemed  so  excellent  at  that  day,  but  it  has  been  along 
the  lines  then  laid  out. 

I  will  endeavor  to  particularize  a  few  of  these  indications  of  growth 
and  will  consider  some  of  them  by  decades. 

Teachers  and  Pupils. 

In  1S70  there  were  17  male  teachers,  receiving  an  average  monthly 
salary  of  $60.20,  and  54  female  teachers,  receiving  an  average  monthly 
salary  of  $40.50.  In  1SS0  there  were  28  male  teachers,  with  an  aver- 
age salary  of  $58.81,  and  79  female  teachers  with  an  average  monthly 
salary  of  $41.23.  In  1890  there  were  17  male  teachers,  with  an  aver- 
age monthly  salary  of  $69.44,  and  104  female  teachers,  with  an  aver- 
age monthly  salary  of  $45.00.  In  1900  there  are  29  male  teachers, 
with  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $83.10,  and  101  female  teachers, 
with  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $49.28. 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the 
increase  in  male  teachers  was  12,  or  an  increase  of  70  per  cent,  on  the 
number  employed  in  1S70,  and  that  of  female  teachers  was  107,  or  an 
increase  of  198  per  cent,  on  the  number  employed  in  1870.  The  in- 
crease in  the  average  salary  for  the  same  time,  for  males,  was  $22.90 
per  month,  or  an  increase  of  38  per  cent,  on  that  received  in  1870,  and 
for  females  was  $8.72  per  month,  or  an  increase  of  22  per  cent,  on  that 
received  in  1870. 

The  number  of  male  teachers  has  always  been  small.  They  are 
employed  in  the  high  school  or  are  principals  of  buildings,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  and  because  of  this  fact,  their  salaries  are  propor- 
tionally greater  than  the  salaries  of  the  same  number  of  female 
teachers.  But  when  we  taken  into  the  account  the  great  improvement 
that  has  been  brought  about  in  school-room  work,  the  higher  stand- 
ard of  qualifications  and  skill  demanded  and  the  breadth  and  enlarged 
scope  in  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  now  as  compared  with  what 
was  required  thirty  years  ago,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  increase 
in  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  as  a  class  has  been  much  less  than 
would,  naturally,  have  been  expected,  and  much  less  than  of  right  it 
should  have  been,  and,  judging  from  the  past,  the  prospects  for  any 
considerable  increase  in  salary  in  the  near  future  are  not  at  all  flatter- 
ing. 

During  this  same  period  the  increase  of  pupils  has  not  kept  pace 
with  that  of  the  teaching  force,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  size  of  the  classes  or  schools  of  the  individual  teachers  was 
reduced  in  number  to  insure  better  handling  and  more  efficient  work. 
This  process  of  thinning  out  large  schools  has  been  going  on  all 
through  these  years  and  there  is  still  reason  to  continue  it. 

In  1870  there  were  2,188  boys  and  2,617  girls,  or  a  total  of  4,805 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools,  and  in  1900  there  are  4,738  boys  and 
4,918  girls,  or  a  total  of  9,656  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools.  The  in- 
crease during  this  time,  of  boys  was  2,550,  and  of  girls  was  2,301,  or  a 
total  increase  of  4,851  pupils.  This  is  just  about  100  per  cent,  increase 
on  the  number  enrolled  in  1870  or,  in  other  words,  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  to-day  are  double  what  they  were  30  years  ago.  While  the 
number  of  teachers  is  more  than  double  what  it  was  then  for  the 
reasons  given  above. 

High  School. 

In  the  years  past  the  high  school  pupils  were  sandwiched  in  with 
the  pupils  of  other  grades,  the  boys  in  one  part  of  the  city  and  the 
girls  in  another,  in  buildings  in  which  the  ward  schools  were  held. 
In  1893  a  high  school  building  was  erected,  costing,  when  furnished 
ready  for  use,  about  $125,000.  This  contained  physical  and  chemical 
laboratories,  rooms  specially  fitted  up  for  drawing  and  art  work,  for 
a  business  department,  a  large  assembly  room  and  many  additional 
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class  rooms.  Four  separate  courses  of  study,  with  many  optionals 
in  each,  have  been  inaugurated  and  pupils  now  prepare  for  any  of  the 
colleges,  for  the  professions  and  for  business  life  and  pursuits. 

In  1870  the  high  school  pupils  consisted  of  40  boys  and  74  girls,  or 
a  total  of  120  pupils;  in  1893,  when  they  entered  the  new  building, 
there  were  140  boys  and  2-10  girls,  or  a  total  of  oSO  pupils,  and  in  1000 
there  were  208  boys  and  347  girls,  or  a  total  of  645  pupils. 

New  Buildings. 

Since  1880  ten  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected  and  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  several  others.  These  buildings  range  in 
size  from  six  to  twenty-two  rooms,  respectively,  and  make,  in  all,  an 
addition  of  130  school  rooms,  furnishing  seating  capacity  for  more 
than  0,000  pupils.  Their  aggregate  cost,  including  ground  purchased, 
furniture,  heating  apparatus  and  other  incidentals  was  $525,572.90. 

In  most  cases  the  rooms  are  large  and  cheerful,  well  lighted,  heated 
and  ventilated  by  modern  appliances,  and  contain  conveniences  not 
dreamed  of  in  the  earlier  days.  Only  a  few  of  these  rooms  are  not 
now  occupied  and  from  present  indications  these  will  be  filled  before 
long  and  others  will  be  needed. 

Election  and  Qualification  of  Teachers. 

For  ten  years,  from  1887,  vacancies  in  the  teaching  force  below  the 
high  school  were  filled  by  means  of  a  competitive  examination  held 
once  a  year.  Applicants  receiving  the  best  certificates  were  appoint- 
ed first  according  to  their  standing;  as  indicated  by  their  certificates. 
Since  the  repeal  of  the  rule  authorizing  the  election  in  this  manner, 
applicants  receive  appointment  at  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  on 
teachers  and  the  board. 

In  1889  a  teachers'  training  school  was  organized  and  carried  on 
successfully  for  a  number  of  years  until  the  number  of  trained  appli- 
cants was  much  in  excess  of  the  demand,  when  its  operations  were 
temporarily  suspended,  and  have  never  since  been  resumed. 

This  school  did  much  to  elevate  the  standing  of  professional  and 
scholastic  requirements  of  applicants  and  to  introduce  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  investigation  into  the  daily  work  of  the  teachers. 

The  requirements  at  present  for  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers 
below  the  high  school  is  sufficient  scholarship  to  graduate  from  a  four 
years'  course  in  the  high  school  and  in  addition  thereto  one  years' 
professional  training  in  a  normal  school,  or  its  equivalent,  or  accredit- 
ed experience  in  teaching.  Applicants  for  positions  in  the  high 
school  must  have  had  special  preparation  for  the  work  to  be  done,  in 
addition  successful  experience  in  teaching. 
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Promotion  and  Examination  of  Fupils. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  past  pupils  have  been  promoted  to  the  next 
higher  grade  or  school  at  the  first  of  April.  The  senior  class  of  the 
high  school  has  finished  the  fourth  year's  work  of  the  course  by  that 
time  and  gives  way  to  the  next  lower  class,  is  graduated  from  the 
school  and  passes  out  to  meet  whatever  a  busy  world  has  for  it  to  do. 
The  other  classes,  all  down  through  the  grades,  are  at  once  promoted 
and  in  a  few  days'  time  have  taken  up  the  new  year's  work.  The  plan 
works  well,  saves  time,  enables  the  teachers  and  other  officials  to 
dispose  of  all  irregularities  when  the  particulars  in  each  case  are  well 
known  to  all  concerned,  gives  a  three  months'  term  to  the  new  work 
of  the  3-ear  and  an  inspiration  to  pupils  at  a  time  when,  by  the  order 
of  things,  they  were  fagged  out  and  worried  about  the  reckoning  still 
to  come  and  when  the  days  were  hot  and  the  pressure  well  nigh  unen- 
durable. 

For  nearly  the  same  length  of  time  only  those  pupils  have  been 
examined  for  promotion,  or  graduation,  whose  work  during  the  year 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  done.  Safeguards  have  been  provided 
for  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  determining  who  shall,  or  who  shall  not, 
be  recommended  for  promotion  without  examination  so  that  justice 
may  be  done  to  both.  The  plan  works  well  and  many  pupils  for  years 
past  have  gone  up  through  all  grades  of  the  schools  without  an  ex- 
amination. 

Free  Text-Books  and  Supplementary  Reading. 

The  school  board  of  this  city  purchased  the  books  for  the  pupils  in 
the  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  district  two  years  before  the  law  of 
1803  made  this  step  obligatory  upon  them,  and  since  that  time  they 
have  expended  not  less  than  §45,470.90  for  free  text-books. 

Since  1889  they  have  also  furnished  supplementary  reading  for  the 
different  grades  of  school  at  the  expense  of  the  district.  Each  school 
was  furnished  with  a  wooden  box  large  enough  to  hold  from  twenty 
to  fifty  books,  according  to  the  size  of  the  school.  The  books  in  any 
one  box  of  the  same  grade  are  all  the  same,  but  for  the  sake  of  variety 
nearly  all  the  boxes  of  the  same  grade  are  filled,  respectively,  with  as 
many  different  sets  of  books  as  there  are  schools  in  the  grade.  The 
books  have  been  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  the 
grades  and  at  periods  of  three  or  four  months  the  boxes  in  each  grade 
are  exchanged  among  the  schools  of  the  grade,  so  that  each  school 
gels  a  different  set  of  books  from  what  it  had  during  the  last  period. 
The  variety  is  so  great  that  the  pupils  never  get  the  same  set  of  books, 
but  always  something  new.  Thousand  of  books  for  supplementary 
reading  have  been  furnished  the  schools'in  this  city. 
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Enlargement  of  the  District. 

In  1896  the  northern  limiis  of  the  citj  were  extended  northward, 
taking-  in  a  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  adjoining  township,  with 
adjacent  farm  land,  including  the  ground  on  which  the  far-famed 
Camp  Curtin,  of  the  days  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  was  situated. 

This  territory  became  the  Tenth  ward  and  brought  into  the  city  about 
300  scholars,  representing  all  grades  below  the  high  school,  with  in- 
adequate accommodations  for  only  about  200. 

City  Teachers'  Institute. 

In  1896  and  each  year  thereafter  the  teachers  of  the  city  have  met 
in  a  separate  teachers'  institute,  held  immediately  before  the  opening 
of  the  schools.  The  arrangement  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  teach- 
ers and  the  board,  with  the  exception  that  a  few  teachers  desire  a 
different  time  of  meeting. 

The  institute  for  1809  was  held  August  28  to  September  1.  The 
instructors  were  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Dr.  E.  T.  Jeffers,  president  York  Collegiate  Institute;  Prof.  E.  L. 
Kemp,  State  Normal  School,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet MeCloskey,  State  Normal  School,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

Good  Citizenship  and  Vacation  Schools. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  number. of  public-spirited  and  philan- 
thropic ladies  have  entered  into  an  organization  entitled  the  "League 
of  Good  Citizenship  of  Harrisburg."  They  aim  to  create  a  desire  in 
boys  and  girls  to  become  good  citizens.  They  have  adopted  a  creed 
setting  forth  the  essentials  of  good  citizenship  and  also  a  constitution 
and  by-laws,  have  introduced  leagues  into  most  of  the  schools  and 
visit  these  at  stated  intervals,  have  placed  receptacles  at  many  of  the 
street  corners  for  waste  paper  and  other  litter  usually  thrown  in  the 
street,  and  in  their  meetings  with  the  children  have  endeavored  to 
teach  them  the  importance  of  keeping  the  streets  clean  and  the  city 
and  its  homes  beautiful. 

The  league  has  also  inaugurated  the  work  of  vacation  schools.  A 
number  of  the  school  yards  have  been  placed  at  their  disposal.  Into 
these  they  have  gathered  together  the  small  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, so  far  as  parents  give  their  consent,  and  have  placed  these  in 
charge  of  competent  persons  for  certain  hours  during  vacation  days, 
when  the  weather  was  not  inclement.  The  attendants  have  been 
teachers  or  others  who  are  in  sympathy  with  children  and  child  life. 
They  have  endeavored  to  entertain  and  interest  the  children  by  em- 
ployment and  diversions  by  means  of  sand  and  other  materials  in 
work,  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  what  is  found  in  kindergarten 
schools. 
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HAZLETON— David  A.  Harman. 


Hazleton,  the  center  of  the  middle  anthracite  coal  field,  lies  on  a 
spur  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  Hazleton  Coal  Company,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1836.  At  that  time  but  two  houses,  a  tavern  and 
a  toll-house,  were  within  the  present  city  limits. 

In  1837,  the  company  built  a  frame  school  house  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Church  and  Green  streets,  which  served  for  both  school  and 
church  purposes  until  1848,  when  the  first  church  was  erected. 

Originally  this  portion  of  Luzerne  county  was  included  in  Sugarloaf 
township,  but  in  1839  Hazle  township  was  organized  and  in  1856 
Hazleton  was  incorporated  into  a  borough.  Hazle  township  built 
the  first  public  school  house  in  1850  on  what  is  now  the  northeast 
corner  of  Cedar  street  and  Spruce  alley.  In  1853  the  structure  on  the 
corner  of  Church  and  Green  streets  was  burned  and  the  following 
year  a  two-story  brick  school  building  was  erected  on  Green  street, 
between  Laurel  and  Church,  and  was  opened  for  use  in  February, 
1855.  The  spring  following  its  incorporation  as  a  borough,  Hazleton 
elected  its  first  school  board.  The  members  must  have  taken  active 
measures  to  properly  organize  their  schools,  for,  in  his  report  for  the 
year  closing  June,  1859,  the  county  superintendent  has  this  to  say: 
"The  graded  schools  of  this  district  have  recently  been  reorganized 
and  placed  in  charge  of  a  new  corps  of  teachers.  The  determination 
of  the  school  board  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  State, 
speaks  well  for  its  future  success." 

The  first  school  building  erected  by  the  borough  was  a  four-roomed 
frame  structure  at  the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Poplar  streets,  in  1866. 
Three  years  later,  an  eight-roomed  brick  building,  on  the  corner  of 
Walnut  and  Church  streets,  was  completed  and  partly  occupied  the 
following  January.  In  1875,  by  far  the  best  school  building  of  the 
borough  was  erected  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  town;  this  was 
an  eight-roomed  brick,  upon  Pine  street,  between  Oak  and  Hemlock 
streets;  it  was  commodious  and,  at  that  time,  an  up-to-date  structure 
that  reflected  much  credit  upon  all  who  were  concerned  in  its  erec- 
tion. It  served  the  purpose  of  a  high  school  building  until  1893,  when 
the  high  school  was  removed  to  its  present  quarters. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  town  necessitated  the  erection  of  several 
buildings,  but  unfortunately  only  four-roomed  frame  structures  were 
put  up  until  the  board  of  1893,  just  after  the  incorporation  of  Hazle- 
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ton  as  a  city  of  the  third  class,  determined  to  erect  buildings  more  in 
keeping  with  those  built  by  the  citizens  for  business  places  and  pri- 
vate residences.  As  a  result  the  old  Green  street  building  that  had 
served  its  purpose  for  almost  forty  years,  was  torn  down  and  in  its 
stead  a  modern  high  school  building  was  erected.  This  building  is 
elegant  in  design  and  finish  and  thoroughly  modern  in  its  appoint- 
ments and  arrangement.  Two  years  later  more  room  was  needed  to 
accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  pupils  and  the  hand- 
some twelve-roomed  structure  on  North  Church  street  was  built. 
This  school  house  is  probably  not  surpassed  in  its  conveniences  and 
equipment  by  any  other  in  the  State.  Since  the  completion  of  that 
building  there  has  been  no  necessity  for  additional  room,  but  the 
school  boards  have  thoroughly  renovated  the  Chestnut  and  Walnut 
buildings  and  have  furnished  them  with  slate  blackboards  and  the 
most  approved  single  seating.  The  buildings  and  furniture  are  all  in 
excellent  repair,  aud  the  grounds,  with  two  exceptions,  are  beautified" 
with  groves  of  linden,  horse  chestnut,  elm  and  maple.  The  school 
property  is  worth  over  $200,000,  upon  which  there  is  a  debt  of  about 
$50,000.  Every  room  is  now  occupied,  however,  and  provision  will 
have  to  be  made  soon  for  additional  rooms  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
city. 

The  first  teacher  in  what  is  now  Hazleton  was  Miss  Fannie  Black- 
man;  among  her  immediate  successors  were  Nathan  D.  Cortright, 
Isaac  H.Baldwin,  Lewis  Ketchum  and  his  brother,  A.  H.Ketchum,  Abel 
Marcy,  afterwards  superintendent  of  Luzerne  county,  was  the  first 
principal  of  schools  and  served  until  1859,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
O.  L.  Rynearson,  who  remained  in  charge  of  the  schools  until  1865. 
In  commenting  upon  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  Hazleton  schools, 
Supt.  Supplee,  in  his  report  to  the  Department,  in  1877,  said:  "With- 
out doubt,  Mr.  Rynearson's  administration  of  the  school  affairs  of  the 
borough  was  the  most  satisfactory  and  successful  that  the  borough 
had  yet  had;  not  only  because  of  his  abilities,  but,  also,  because  the 
board  consulted  him  freely  in  regard  to  all  school  matters,  including 
the  selection  and  employment  of  teachers.  Thus,  the  schools  were 
conducted  according  to  the  intelligent  policy  of  an  experienced 
teacher,  and  an  efficient  and  harmonious  corps  of  teachers  was  se- 
cured." It  was  evidently  a  case  of  the  right  man  in  the  right  place, 
with  an  intelligent  and  courageous  board  to  sustain  him. 

Hiram  Hutchison,  who  is  still  a  resident  of  our  city,  succeeded  Mr. 
Rynearson  as  principal  and  served  for  two  years.  During  the  follow- 
ing years,  up  to  1873,  several  gentlemen  were  elected  principal,  each 
of  whom  served  but  one  year.  Among  these  were  B.  C.  Youngman, 
now  principal  of  the  Clearfield  schools;  Samuel  Transeau,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Williamsport,  and  B.  F.  Hughes, 
a  successful  attorney  of  Philadelphia.  In  1873  A.  P.  Supplee  was 
32—6—1900 
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elected  principal  of  the  high  school  and  district  superintendent,  and 
in  1870  he  was  elected  borough  superintendent.  During  his  adminis- 
tration the  schools  were  more  thoroughly  graded,  the  course  of  in- 
struction was  revised,  and  new  rules  and  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  were  adopted.  Drawing,  vocal  music,  object 
lessons  and  calisthenics  were  introduced,  although  the  latter  was  dis- 
continued after  a  year  or  two,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
superintendent. 

David  A.  Harman,  the  present  superintendent  of  schools,  was  elect- 
ed borough  principal  in  August,  1881,  and  superintendent  of  schools 
the  following  May.  During  the  first  six  years  of  my  incumbency  I 
taught  in  the  high  school  half  of  each  day;  since  1887  my  whole  time 
has  been  given  to  the  supervision  of  the  schools. 

A  comparison  of  statistics  between  the  years  1876  and  1000  gives 
some  interesting  information: 

1S76.  1000. 

Population  (estimated), 6,000  16,000 

School  buildings, 4  8 

School  rooms, 24  54 

Teachers 21  52 

Pupils,  1,405  2,850 

Pupils  in  high  school, 30  175 

Graduates, 2  38 

Number  months  taught, 10  9 

Average  monthly  salary $45  08  $40  16 

County  assessment, 727,370  00  1,190,388  00 

Tax  rate  (mills), 26  26 

Amount  raised,  $18,167  77      $30,206  14 

State  appropriation 1,614  48        1 1.737  57 

Expenditures. 18,647  92        43.114  55 

City  assessment 4,3S9,92l  00 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  pupils  to  the  popu- 
lation was  less  in  1876  that  it  is  now.  There  are  three  causes  for  this 
difference:  First,  the  opening  of  parochial  schools;  second,  the  in- 
crease in  population  is  largely  due  to  a  foreign  element  who  do  not 
bring  their  families  with  them;  third,  the  establishment  of  a  number 
of  factories  in  Fiazleton  and  vicinity,  that  employ  children. 

The  amount  raised  by  taxation  last  year  was  the  full  limit  allowed 
by  law,  but  it  was  insufficient  to  conduct  the  schools  properly.  For- 
tunately there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  from  former  years  that 
was  available,  so  that  the  school  work  was  not  crippled.  By  a  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  will,  in  the  future,  be  required  to 
levy  upon  the  city  assessment;  a  tax  rate,  therefore,  of  one-third  of  the 
above  mills  will  give  us  sufficient  funds  for  a  nine  months'  term. 
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Some  of  the  items  of  progress  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
that  have  encouraged  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the  public 
schools  of  Bazletoo  have  already  been  indicated.    Among  others  that 

should  be  mentioned  in  a  report  of  this  kind  I  briefly  note  the  follow- 
ing: 

i  tie  teach*  r's  tenure  is  secure  as  long  as  her  work  proves  satisfac- 
tory. She  is  paid  a  maximum  salary,  it  a  first  class  teacher,  in  the 
grade  where  she  can  do  the  best  work,  whether  it  be  in  the  first  pri- 
mary or  upper  grammar. 

By  resolution,  incorporated  in  the  school  manual,  the  board  employs 
no  person  who  has  not  specially  til  ted  herself  for  the  work  of  a  teacher. 
Of  our  present  corps,  three  hold  provisional  certificates,  fourteen  pro- 
fessional certificates,  eighl  permanent  and  twenty-seven  are  graduates 
of  a  State  normal  school. 

The  "course  of  study"  has  been  greatly  improved  and  strengthened 
throughout  all  the  grades.  The  chief  aim  of  the  schools  should  be  to 
develop  men  and  women  of  robust  health,  of  strong  mental  powers, 
and  of  the  highest  moral  attainments,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
utilitarian  side  of  an  education  must  be  recognized,  and  courses  of 
study  must  be  adapted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  these  needs. 

The  promotion  of  pupils  depends  largely  upon  the  recommendation 
of  their  teachers  at  any  time,  but  more  especially  at  the  close  of  the 
term.  This  implies  the  abolition  of  close  grading  and  requires  upon 
the  part  of  the  teacher  a  study  of  the  capacity  and  needs  .if  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  and  the  adaptation  of  the  system  to  him. 

A  teachers'  library  of  several  hundred  volumes  and  small  libraries 
in  eleven  schools  have  been  established,  and  the  high  school  library 
is  constantly  growing. 

An  excellent  supply  of  supplementary  reading  matter  embracing 
history,  science  and  literature,  has  been  provided  for  all  of  the  grades. 

Valuable  additions  to  the  high  school  laboratory  and  a  most  desir- 
able extension  of  its  curriculum.  The  largely  increased  attendance 
of  the  high  school  is  also  a  matter  of  congratulation. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  encourage  us;  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done,  but  Ave  believe  that  the  citizens  of  Hazlefon  are  intensely 
interested  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  they  will  sustain  boards 
of  controllers  who  plan  generously  in  the  matter  of  modern  buildings, 
complete  equipment  and  good  salaries  for  good  teachers. 
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HAZLE  TOWNSHIP,  LUZERNE  COUNTY— Joseph  B.  Gabrio. 


The  school  history  of  Hazle  township  commences  in  1863.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  the  schools  were  conducted  in  a  haphazzard  manner, 
little  attention  being  given  to  them.  As  the  population  on  the  north 
side  began  to  increase,  on  account  of  the  opening  of  new  mines,  the 
first  serious  thought  was  given  to  the  education  of  the  young,  by  the 
erection  of  small  frame  school  buildings  in  Milnesville,  Jeddo,  Har- 
leigh  and  Ebervale.  There  seemed  to  be  an  utter  indifference  regard- 
ing educational  matters  and  the  management  of  the  schools  was  left 
to  one  James  Armstrong,  a  very  intelligent  workman  from  the  little 
village  of  Hazle  Mines.  Mr.  Armstrong  acted  as  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  board  and  was  also  committee  on  teachers,  build- 
ing, etc.;  the  rest  of  the  board  being  satisfied  to  accept  his  judgment 
in  all  things.  As  the  years  went  by  and  the  population  of  the  town- 
ship increased,  by  the  opening  of  more  new  mines  and  the  creation  of 
the  villages  of  Hollywood,  Humboldt  and  Beaver  Brook,  the  coal  com- 
panies who  were  paying  considerable  school  tax  manifested  some 
interest  in  school  affairs,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  their  interest 
in  this  direction  was  that  they  might  depose  Mr.  Armstrong,  who,  they 
thought,  had  too  much  power,  and  who,  they  alleged,  had  used  this 
power  to  make  the  companies  pay  more  than  their  just  share  of  the 
taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 

At  this  time  the  Jeddo  Coal  Company  attempted  to  cut  away  from 
the  township  by  making  a  borough  out  of  the  villages  included  in 
its  estate,  but  only  succeeded  in  doing  so  with  the  part  of  its  domain 
in  the  township  of  Foster. 

After  this  a  deep  interest  was  taken  in  school  matters  in  Hazle 
township  and  many  were  the  spirited  contests  for  the  office  of  school 
director.  The  number  of  schools  grew  very  rapidly.  In  1863  there 
were  only  nine  and  in  1883  there  were  forty.  This  rapid  development 
invited  new  methods  in  the  management  of  the  schools  and  in  1879 
a  supervising  principal  was  elected.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
much-needed  local  supervision  mentioned  by  W.  A.  Campbell,  super- 
intendent of  Luzerne  county,  who  said  in  his  report  of  1876,  "One 
hundred  and  fifty  schools  in  a  well-settled  district  are  sufficient  for 
any  man  to  supervise.  The  Canadian  authorities  allow  120  schools 
as  the  maximum  and  50  as  the  minimum.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
energy  and  human  endurance  at  all.  There  are  not  days  enough  in 
a  year  to  examine  850  teachers,  visit  575  schools  and  hold  a  county 
institute,  allowing  no  time  for  office  work.     I  notice  with  pleasure 
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that  the  Stale  Teachers'  Association  have  taken  this  matter  into 
consideration,  and  I  trust  they  will  aever  cease  their  labor  until  the 
state  is  districted,  and  everj  portion  of  it  is  under  the  strict  personal 
supervision  of  capable  teachers." 

Prof.  P.  F.  Martin,  an  old  and  tried  teacher,  was  first  selected  for 
the  position  previously  mentioned.  Following  him  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity came  F.  W.  Bevan,  principal  of  the  Oatasauqua  schools,  and 
B.  J.  Mooney,  now  attorney-at-law,  VVilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

The  position  of  supervising;  principal  was  the  cause  of  many  jealous- 
ies among  the  proficient  corps  of  teachers  as  there  was  much  rivalry 
among  those  who  desired  the  position.  Many  claimed  that  the  di- 
rectors had  no  authority  in  law  for  the  creation  of  this  special  posi- 
tion, and  some  teachers  were  inclined  to  be  a  little  rebellious,  refusing 
to  be  subordinated.  This  state  of  affairs  lasted  only  a  few  years. 
Prof.  Mooney  drafted  a  bill  on  the  line  of  the  law  which  gave  cities 
and  boroughs  the  right  to  elect  a  superintendent.  Accordingly,  at 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  (1885),  Hon.  James  A.  Sweeney, 
who  represented  this  district  at  the  time,  secured  the  passage  of  Prof. 
Mooney's  bill  and  the  privilege  of  electing  a  superintendent  was  ex- 
tended to  townships  having  a  population  of  not  less  than  5,000  in- 
habitants. In  June,  1885,  the  board  of  directors  of  Hazle  township 
availed  themselves  of  this  right,  and  Prof.  Joel  Williams  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  superintendent,  and,  as  he  claimed  in  his 
report  of  1886,  "the  first  township  superintendent  in  the  State."  Then 
came  the  following:  Prof.  P.  F.  Fallon,  1887-1890;  Prof.  J.  H.  Jones, 
1890-1893;  Prof.  J.  J.  Mulhall,  1893-1899. 

Schools. 

Ever  since  the  law  creating  free  night  schools  was  passed  the 
various  boards  of  directors  have  opened  schools  in  towns  where  the 
necessary  petition,  signed  by  at  least  twenty  citizens,  has  been  raised. 

In  1888  there  were  15  evening  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  418 
pupils.  They  were  kept  open  three  months,  at  a  cost  of  $1. 110.00. 
This  year  we  had  11  schools.  Average  number  of  months  taught, 
2.54.  Salaries,  $25.00.  Total  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages,  $700.00. 
Contingent  expenses,  $80.41.  Total  number  of  scholars,  374.  Aver- 
age attendance,  180.  Cost  of  each  scholar  per  month,  $0.82.  The 
highest  rate  per  pupil  was  at  Hollywood,  being  $1,005,  the  lowest  at 
Drifton,  which  was  $0.58.  In  1870  there  were  31  day  schools,  with  an 
enrollment  of  2.102.  In  1886,  42  schools,  enrollment  2,577.  In  1896, 
48  schools,  enrollment  2,424.  In  1900,  52  schools,  enrollment  2,756. 
As  31  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  2,102,  gives  an  average  of  70  to 
each  school,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  teachers,  in  those  days,  were 
merely  holding  school.  The  present  directors  have  used  all  means 
in  their  power  to  provide  ample  room  for  the  pupils  under  their  care. 
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Last  year  they  erected  eight  single  rooms  and  before  the  school  year 
ended  die  committee  on  building  and  furnishing  recommended  the 
erection  of  six  more  single  rooms.  This  will  make  57  rooms,  with  an 
enrollment  of  about  2.800,  or  an  average  of  50  per  room,  the  maximum 
number  suggested  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Teachers  and  Certificates. 

During  the  past  year  52  teachers  were  employed,  20  male  and  32 
female.  Of  these,  11  held  professional  or  permanent  certificates,  and 
20  are  graduates  of  normal  schools.  As  the  teachers  holding  profes- 
sional certicates  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing a  higher  grade  of  certificate,  I  annulled  all  professional  certifi- 
cates issued  prior  to  my  time.  I  held  an  examination  in  principles 
and  methods  of  teaching  and  re-issued  twelve  professional  certificates, 
with  the  understanding  that  those  holding  them  should  seek  a  perma- 
nent, i  also  raised  the  standard  of  provisional  certificates.  Some 
think  that  as  soon  as  they  know  a  little  about  the  common  branches 
they  should  have  a  school,  and  then  when  they  have  taught  three 
years  they  should  have  a  professional  certificate,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  their  work  in  the  school  room.  "It  does  seem  as  if  the  con- 
tinual working  over  the  common  branches  were  like  victuals  warmed 
over  half  a  dozen  times.  People  forget  many  things,  goods  teachers 
as  well  as  others.  Teachers  should  be  growing  men  and  women; 
when  we  cease  growing  we  soon  reach  the  'dead  line,'  and  then  woe 
;o  the  pupils  who  must  sit  at  our  feet!" 

High  School. 

The  first  intimation  of  a  high  school  was  in  1893,  when  Superintend- 
ent Jones  held  an  examination  in  the  common  branches,  also  algebra, 
drawing,  physical  geography  and  civil  government.  A  class  of 
twenty-two  was  examined  for  graduation  at  the  Laurel  Hill  school 
house,  May  12,  eleven  of  whom  received  diplomas.  From  that  time 
the  high  school  seemed  to  be  in  demand,  but  not  until  the  present  was 
anything  of  importance  accomplished.  This  year  was  marked  by 
special  innovation  in  our  high  school.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
just  closed  arrangements  were  made  to  have  a  graduating  class. 
With  this  purpose  in  view  our  work  was  formulated  accordingly  with 
an  aim  for  a  better  course  and  a  better  system  than  heretofore.  This 
deviation  from  form  regulations  became  a  good  incentive  for  thor- 
oughness and  was  creative  of  good  results  generally. 

A  class  of  thirteen  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  graduated  and 
the  first  commencement  exercises  were  held  in  Hazle  hall.  May  23, 
1900.  Xo  effort  was  withheld  to  make  the  event  memorable.  Dr. 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  pres- 
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ent  and  delivered  an  address.     Like  all  Dr.  Schaeffer's  addresses,  it 
^as  excellent  and  replete  with  sound  advice. 

The  hall  was  crowded  with  friends  of  the  graduates  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  our  schools.  If  we  can  rely  on  the  opinions 
(  xpressed  by  these  present,  the  event  was  a  decided  success,  and  the 
first  commencement  of  the  Ilazle  township  high  school  will  go  down  in 
the  coining  years  of  its  history  as  a  memorable  occasion  indeed.  In 
fact  it  has  made  such  occasions  indispensable  in  our  district.  The 
curriculum  of  the  high  school  provide  for  a  three  years'  course.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  the  common  branches  are  carefully  reviewed  and 
algebra,  Latin,  civil  government  and  literature  are  added.  Tin- 
second  year's  work  includes  the  following  studies:  Arithmetic,  gram 
mar,  civics,  literature,  algebra,  Latin,  drawing,  music,  book-keeping, 
and  physical  geography.  Third  year:  Geometry,  algebra,  Latin, 
botary,  rhetoric,  physics  and  general  history.  An  examination  for  ad- 
mission to  the  high  school  is  held  annually.  The  applicants  of  this 
class  are  furnished  by  the  several  grammar  schools  in  the  district. 
This  year  a  class  of  sixteen  was  admitted.  When  this  method  is 
thoroughly  inaugurated  and  modified  where  necessity  and  the  welfare 
of  the  schools  demand,  we  shall  have  an  excellent  system,  and  one 
that  will  adjust  itself  properly  under  the  guidance  of  competent  men. 

Much  interest  is  consequently  manifested  by  the  different  schools — 
grammar  schools  especially — in  the  district  with  respect  to  the  high 
school.  Since  all  the  schools  contribute  from  their  pupils  to  this 
school,  all  put  forth  their  best  efforts  in  order  to  prepare  their  respec- 
tive pupils  for  admission.  This  is  briefly  the  principle  on  which  our 
high  school  is  conducted. 

I  could  not  close  this  report  without  referring  to  our  efficient  prin- 
cipal, Prof.  M.  W.  Garrette.  The  recent  advancement  in  our  educa- 
tional labors  belongs,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  progressive  spirit. 
His  helpful  suggestions  could  not  fail  to  assist  materially  and  substan- 
tially to  the  success  of  the  last  year.  Ever  wathchful  of  its  interests, 
the  high  school  is  assured  of  present  success  and  future  progress. 

The  board  of  directors  also  must  be  commended  for  their  interest 
in  this  work.  Their  willingness  to  furnish  cheerfully  all  the  necessary 
material  is  a  potent  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  schools. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  glad  that  the  experimental  period  of  the  high 
school  has  passed  and  its  record  during  that  period  has  made  it  a 
factor  in  educational  circles.  Its  maintenance  is  demanded  by  its 
success,  and  may  we  not  hope  that  as  time  rolls  on,  it  may  be  second 
to  none  in  standard  and  efficiency  of  work. 

Finances. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  much  on  this  question.  A  close 
observer  of  the  following  statistical  table  will  notice  that  more  taxes 
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were  raised  for  school  and  building  purposes  in  187G-1.877  for  31 
schools  than  in  1899-1000  for  52  schools. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  State  appropriation  for  Hazle  township 
has  increased  from  $1,965.09,  in  1876,  to  $12,903.38,  in  1899.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  for  decreasing  the  taxes  as  the  appropriation  in- 
creases. The  State  appropriation  for  common  schools  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  free  text-books,  increasing  salaries  and  lengthening 
the  school  term. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  notes  which  had  been  carrying  the  town- 
ship for  years  were  paid  off  in  1898.  The  loans  were  on  an  average  of 
about  $10,000  per  year.  The  State  appropriation  dropped  from  $19,- 
322.48  to  $12,903.38,  or  a  difference  of  $6,419.10.  The  note  and  in- 
terest ($8,602.00)  added  to  the  difference  in  the  State  appropriation 
($6,419.10)  would  make  a  difference  in  the  resources  of  the  township  of 
$15,021.10. 

We  cherish  the  hope  that  with  the  dawn  of  the  new  century  we  will 
see  a  new  epoch  in  the  financial  history  of  the  schools  of  Hazle  town- 
ship. 

My  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to  Hon.  J.  A.  Sweeney,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  sketch  prior  to  1885. 


HOMESTEAD— J.  C.  Kendall. 


The  present  site  of  Homestead  was  laid  out  by  the  "Homestead 
Bank  and  Insurance  Company,"  under  whose  auspices  the  town  plot 
was  surveyed  in  August,  1871.  The  territory  was  a  part  of  Mifflin 
township. 

The  first  railway,  the  Pittsburg,  Virginia  and  Charleston,  was 
opened  the  following  year  and  several  hundred  houses  were  built 
before  the  panic  of  1872  had  such  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  newly 
laid  out  town. 

After  a  standstill  of  seven  or  eight  years,  the  Homestead  glass 
works,  Bryce,  Higbee  &  Co.,  were  placed  in  operation  in  September, 
1879.  This  was  the  first  industry  in  town  and  brought  some  excellent 
families  to  the  little  village  who  now  are  among  the  "pioneers"  of 
this  mammoth  "steel"  town. 

In  the  summer  of  1880,  William  Clark  &  Sons,  of  Pittsburg,  pur- 
chased eleven  acres  of  ground  east  of  Homestead,  and  erected  a  fine 
mill  for  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  and  rails.     No  sooner  had 
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this  last  enterprise  been  launched  than  the  citizens  petitioned  court 
to  be  incorporated  as  a  borough,  which  was  granted  by  the  honorable 
court  September  is,  L880. 

0.  C.  Will  was  appointed  burgess  and  John  Lowry,  John  Bryson, 
.lames  (l.  Fairfield,  E.  J.  Atwood.  A.  Ackard  and  Thomas  Lloyd 
councilinen. 

The  following  persons  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first  school  board 
— Edward  S.  Stewart,  Edward  EL  Morton,  Dr.  A.  M.  Barton,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Mo(  aslin,  John  B.  Jones,  Jr.,  and  M.  11.  Thompson. 

To  them  and  J.  If.  Williams,  a  member  of  the  following  year,  was 
delegated  the  privilege  to  provide  "ways  and  means"  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  present  and  succeeding  generations. 

They  found  a  two-story  house  containing  two  schools  rooms,  which 
had  served  the  little  village  in  its  first  years. 

Strange  to  state,  a  few  citizens  urged  that  four  rooms  be  added  to 
this  building  believing  this  would  be  sufficient  for  sometime. 

'But  the  members  of  the  school  board  were  a  most  capable  body  of 
men,  and  with  rare  foresight,  secured  a  skilled  architect  who  drew  a 
set  of  plans  for  an  eight-roomed  building,  exclusive  of  three  basement 
rooms  wmich  have  been  used  also  for  a  number  of  years,  not  equalled 
in  Allegheny  county.  For  nineteen  years  this  building  has  served  well 
and  faithfully  its  people,  and  from  present  indications,  will  serve 
them  thirty  more  years.  Could  this  board  have  built  a  better  monu- 
ment for  themselves?     My  answer:  No. 

For  six  years  the  school  population  was  housed  in  the  above  build- 
ing. In  the  fall  of  1887,  a  temporary  two-roomed  building  was  erected 
in  the  Second  ward  to  relieve  the  over-crowded  schools.  On  its  site 
was  built  a  fine  brick  school  of  eight  rooms  and  office,  and  first  occu- 
pied in  the  fall  of  1888.  This  marked  the  second  school  era  in  the 
history  of  the  town.  And  it  was  fully  believed  that  sufficient  school 
accommodations  had  been  provided  for  years,  but  a  year  later  a  site 
was  purchased  for  a  school  in  the  Third  ward.  Plans  were  drawn  for 
a  nine-roomed  brick  of  the  latest  design,  which  was  completed  the 
following  year,  marking  the  third  school  era  of  Homestead.  Surely, 
now  we  have  sufficient  school  capacity  was  agreed  by  all. 

Two  years  later  a  site  was  purchased  in  the  territory  below  the  rail- 
roads and  the  plans  drawn  for  a  three-story  brick  school. 

Architecturally  this  is  the  finest  building  in  town.  It  has  fourteen 
rooms  and  a  superintendent's  office.  The  high  school  classes  are  in 
this  building,  as  well  as  the  first  five  years  of  grammar  grades. 

Writh  school  accommodations  of  forty-two  rooms,  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  an  increased  population  could  be  fully  provided  for,  but 
in  the  summer  of  1899,  it  was  again  found  necessary  to  erect  a  school 
in  the  Fifth  ward.  The  plans  wrere  drawn  for  a  ten-roomed  school, 
with  three  large  class  rooms,  exclusive  of  two  good  basement  rooms. 
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This  school  was  dedicated  August  31.  Many  civic  societies  assisted 
in  its  dedication.  Addresses  were  made  by  Samuel  Hamilton,  super- 
intendent of  Allegheny  county;  J.  M.  Reed,  superintendent  of  Mifflin 
township.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Nathan 
C.  Schaeffer  made  the  dedicatory  address.  The  Junior  Order  of  Ameri- 
can Mechanics  presented  the  school  a  beautiful  flag,  which  was 
accepted  by  Harry  Johns,  a  member  of  this  school  board. 

The  building  has  the  most  approved  heating,  ventilating  and  sani- 
tary appliances  of  the  public  schools  in  town,  and  are  not  excelled 
anywhere,  the  board  having  made  a  most  critical  examination  of  the 
best  heating  and  ventilating  system  now  in  use. 

For  a  comparison  of  the  growth  of  the  school  population,  the  follow- 
ing is  given: 

1882,  close  of  first  school  year,  there  were  employed  5  teachers,  hav- 
ing an  enrollment  of  489  pupils,  and  $1,620  salaries  paid  teachers; 
1889,  17  teachers,  enrollment,  976;  taxes  levied,  $13,834;  teachers' 
wages,  $7,123;  1892,  27  teachers;  teachers'  salaries,  $12,356;  enroll- 
ment, 1,669;  1889,  43  teachers;  salaries,  $20,703. 

No  great  work  is  accomplished  without  leaders.  This  is  true  of 
the  director  who  builds  well  that  which  must  last  through  generations. 
When  one  realizes  that  in  1880  there  were  no  schools  of  a  permanent 
character  in  Homestead  and  that  at  the  present  time  five  modern 
school  houses  are  in  use,  valued  at  $204,000,  with  a  yearly  enrollment 
of  2,200  pupils  in  charge  of  50  teachers,  it  may  be  truthfully  stated 
that  the  members  of  the  Homestead  school  board  did  their  work  well 
and  faithfully. 

One  of  the  valuable  agencies  of  these  schools  is  the  school  library 
established  through  donations  of  books  by  pupils,  citizens  and  friends. 
Fully  2,000  volumes  are  in  use  and  placed  in  the  several  schools.  On 
the  1st  of  August,  1898,  the  Homestead  Carnegie  library  was  opened 
to  the  public.  The  building  is  modern  and  equipped  for  all  kinds 
of  literary  work.  It  became  at  once  the  sincere  friend  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  community.  Its  faithful  librarian,  with  her  skilled 
assistants,  uses  every  endeavor  to  serve  teacher  and  pupil.  The  re- 
sult of  this  agency  is  felt  throughout  the  schools. 

A  second  admirable  gift  given  our  schools  is  the  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  a  manual  training  school  by  Charles  M.  Schwab,  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  This  school  was  established  in 
1896,  and  furnishes  to  the  boys  that  training  so  necessary  in  an  indus- 
trial community.  Its  future  looks  very  bright  and  our  citizens  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Schwab.  Let  other 
wealthy  citizens  in  other  such  communities  do  likewise. 

This  community  maintains  three  parochial  schools,  with  an  es- 
timated attendance  of  600  pupils.  The  Mary  Magdalene  school  was 
erected  six  years  ago  and  is  modern  in  every  way.     The  town  has  no 
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private  schools,  such  facilities  being  easily  secured  in  Pittsburg,  but  a 
short  distance  from  town. 

The  Homestead  high  school  was  established  in  1888,  with  a  two 
years'  course  of  Study.  This  was  extended  to  three  years  in  is!)!', 
and  to  four  years  in  1900. 

The  enrollment  the  first  year  was  fifteen  pupils,  who  were  placed  in 
charge  of  one  teacher,  who  also  had  the  cares  of  the  building  with  the 
grammar  grades.  The  present  enrollment  is  130  pupils,  id  charge  of 
five  teachers. 

One  hundred  and  seven  pupils  graduated  in  the  last  decade.  The 
first  class  numbered  three  persons  and  the  last  eighteen. 

Only  32  per  cent,  of  the  alumni  are  boys.  This  inequality  is  due 
to  the  industrial  activity  of  the  community,  which  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  a  great  number  of  boys,  whose  ages  run  as  low  as  thirteen 
years. 

So  far  as  the  writer  of  this  is  conversant  with,  high  schools  were  at 
a  very  low  ebb.  Pittsburg  excepted,  in  Allegheny  county,  prior  to 
1890.  Since  then  no  section  of  the  country  has  shown  greater  zeal 
than  this  in  the  establishment  of  these  schools.  And  now  may  be 
found  in  nearly  every  town  numbering  over  nine  or  ten  schools,  a  high 
school  course  in  charge  of  competent  instructors. 

Many  of  the  alumni  of  this  school  have  taken  advanced  courses  in 
technical  and  classical  schools  and  occupy  responsible  positions  in 
their  chosen  professions. 

The  principalship  of  the  Homestead  high  school  was  filled  by  Miss 
Lulu  Buffington  (Mrs.  C.  J.  Hamnett),  deceased,  from  1888  to  1892, 
and  by  Mrs.  Ljde  P.  Williams  from  1892  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  but  proper  that  brief  mention  be  made  of  the  teachers  who 
have  served  these  schools  for  many  years  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  their  patrons.  Principals — Miss  Lizzie  Adams,  Miss  Bessie  At- 
kinson, Miss  Mattie  Kendall,  Miss  Margaret  Allan,  Miss  Hannah 
Martin  and  Miss  May  Baily.  Teachers— Miss  Kate  C.  Kessler,  Miss 
Kate  Blackburn,  Miss  Sadie  Irwin,  Miss  Bessie  Howard,  Miss  Irene 
Critchlow  and  George  L.  Smink. 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  schools,  September  12,  1881,  to  1893, 
the  supervision  of  the  schools  was  in  the  hands  of  a  supervisory  prin- 
cipal and  since  in  charge  of  a  borough  superintendent. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  the  only  person  holding  these 
positions,  it  being  the  policy  of  this  board  to  retain  permanently  all 
teachers  who  render  efficient  and  faithful  service. 

To  the  teacher  may  be  added  another  worker  for  the  success  of 
the  schools — the  newspaner  press,  having  been  represented  by  Mat- 
thew P.  Schooley.  H.  P.  Wiggins,  Harry  E.  Johns  and  others  who  have 
in  many  ways  assisted  the  public  schools. 

Homestead  has  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  education  of 
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her  youth.  She  has  an  enthusiastic  public,  a  great  library,  five  public 
school  houses,  a  compulsory  school  law  and  capable  teachers.  All 
these  mean  the  popular  education  of  her  sons  and  daughters. 


HUNTINGDON— Kimber  Cleaver. 


Huntingdon  was  one  hundred  years  old  as  a  borough  in  1896. 
The  importance  of  education  a  hundred  years  ago  was  not  so 
strongly  felt  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  instruction  of  chil- 
dren was  carried  on  then  by  parents.  Private  and  pay  schools 
were,  also,  in  operation.  The  teacher's  fitness  being  determined 
by  trial;  no  examination  was  required. 

Buildings  and  Grounds. 

The  earliest  establishement  of  any  school  of  which  there  seems 
to  be  any  record  is  that  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Huntingdon 
Academy  in  the  year  1815.  This  was  located  on  Fourth  street  above 
Church  street.  It  had  a  good  patronage  up  to  and  subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  the  free  school  law  in  1835,  for  it  was  well  known 
that  public  opinion  in  these  parts  and  in  general  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  so  sweeping  a  change  which  gave  to  the  children  of 
the  poor  an  equal  chance  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  more 
well-to-do  to  obtain  a  common  school  education.  The  places  of 
holding  of  the  first  free  schools  were  in  rooms  of  dwellings  in 
different  parts  of  the  the  town.  In  1843  there  was  constructed 
on  the  present  Second  ward  school  grounds  at  the  corner  of  Moore 
and  Fifth  streets  a  six-room  building,  two  stories  in  height.  In 
addition  in  later  years  there  was  used  for  a  school  of  colored  chil- 
dren a  dwelling  house  on  Tenth  street  near  the  present  residence 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Greenleaf. 

In  1873  more  room  was  needed  for  the  growing  population  in 
the  Fourth  ward  and  the  lots  where  the  school  building  now  stands 
were  purchased  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Brown.  The  same  year  a  four-room 
school  building  was  erected  upon  them.  This  gave  the  town  ca- 
pacity for  twelve  schools.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  these  were 
insufficient  to  accommodate  the  demands  of  the  school  population, 
as  there  were  crowded  in  one  of  the  Second  ward  schools  with  118 
pupils.  The  old  academy  was  temporarily  used  for  three  schools. 
On  December  18,  1878,  it  was  decided  by  the  board  to  raze  the  old 
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Second  ward  school  building  and  to  erect  on  the  same  site  a  more 
commodious  building.  The  new  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Williams,  who  was  for  several  years  a  school  director.  This 
structure  was  completed  in  the  latter  pari  oi  L879.  It  is  a  well  ar- 
ranged building  of  fourteen  rooms. 

The  Fourth  ward  building  was  enlarged  from  a  four-room  to  an 
eight-room  building  iu  1885.  These  two  buildings,  one  in  the  Second 
and  the  other  in  the  Fourth  ward,  were  large  enough  for  all  school 
demands  to  within  recent  years.  Five  years  ago  it  was  felt  that  a 
larger  room  ought  to  be  provided  for  the  high  school.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  to  erect  a  school  building  centrally  located  which  would 
be  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  high  school  and  the  gram- 
mar grades.  This  was  realized  in  the  completion  of  such  a  build- 
ing in  the  year  1808,  situated  on  Portland  avenue,  near  Tenth  street. 
It  was  dedicated  in  August  of  that  year,  on  wmich  occasion  State 
Superintendent  Schaeffer  made  the  principal  address.  Other  in- 
spiring addresses  were  made  by  T.  W.  Myton,  Esq.,  president  of  the 
board;  J.  K.  Simpson,  Esq.,  and  K.  A.  Lovell,  Esq.  This  building 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Walter  I.  Myton.  It  is  modern  in  all  of  its 
appointments  and  stands  a  monument  to  the  zeal  and  the  foresight 
of  the  directors  of  that  year. 

Since  the  inception  of  Arbor  Day  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  beautifying  of  the  school  grounds  by  planting  of  trees  and  the 
laying  out  of  grass  plots  and  flower  beds.  There  are  now  on  the 
school  grounds  of  the  Second  and  Fourth  wards  seventy-five  vig- 
orous growing  trees,  eleven  flower  beds  and  some  well  kept  swards. 
At  the  time  of  writing  this,  the  directors  have  decided  to  plant 
twelve  trees  on  the  Third  ward  grounds. 

The  Internal  Work  of  the  Schools. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  various  boards  of  directors 
have  been  carefully  preserved  since  the  year  1870,  and  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  present  secretary,  Mr.  John  Blain.  Earlier 
than  this  we  have  been  informed  that  the  minutes  were  kept  on 
separate  pieces  of  paper,  and  their  preservation  in  this  condition 
was  difficult,  and  as  a  consequence  there  are  no  authentic  school 
records  extant  back  further  than  1870. 

The  number  of  directors  previous  to  June,  1884.  was  six.  Since 
then  twelve  members  constitute  the  full  board,  being  three  from 
each  ward.  The  present  board  consists  of  the  following  persons: 
K.  M.  King,  president;  John  Blain,  secretary;  E.  E.  Miller,  J.  G. 
Simpson,  L.  C.  Royer,  Robert  J.  Mattern,  John  M.  Starr,  G.  Chal. 
Port,  W.  B.  McCarthy,  Dr.  M.  R.  Evans,  J.  C.  Hall,  Prof.  J.  H. 
Lykens. 
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On  February  7,  1871,  it  was  resolved,  and  the  motion  prevailed, 
that  Caesar  be  taught  in  the  high  school.  Eleven  years  later  three 
new  studies  were  added,  namely,  rhetoric,  Greek  aud  book-keeping. 
The  course  has  been  amended  fiom  time  to  time,  until  there  is  a 
course  in  force  that  compares  favorably  with  other  h.gh  schools 
in  the  State.  There  have  been  graduated  from  the  Huntingdon 
borough  schools  nineteen  classes,  consisting  of  230  members. 

In  1874  it  was  decided  to  grade  the  schools  of  the  borough,  and 
a  committee  of  directors,  with  the  principal  of  the  schools,  was 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  As  time  passes  the  wisdom  of  careful 
classification  is  being  more  fully  realized.  To  further  this  idea 
two  manuals  of  the  courses  of  study  were  prepared;  one  in  1886 
by  Prof.  Shimmell  and  the  other  in  1897. 

The  length  of  the  school  term  since  1870,  with  the  exception  of 
about  five  years,  has  been  nine  months.  Never  did  the  minimum 
term  fall  lower  than  eight  months. 

The  school  library  had  its  origin  on  May  26,  1885,  when  two  new 
cases  were  placed  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the  Second  ward  build  ng, 
and  these  were  partly  filled  with  new  books.  Each  year  the  num- 
ber has  been  increased  until  now  there  is  a  well  selected  Kst  of  about 
1,200  volumes. 

Mr.  William  Dorris,  of  this  place,  quickened  the  work  in  science 
in  our  schools  when  in  1883  he  presented  the  district  with  a  large 
cabinet  filled  with  rare  geological  specimens. 

Commencing  as  far  back  as  we  have  am-  records,  we  find  that  the 
following  persons  were  principals  or  superintendents  of  the  schools: 
H.  L.  Atkinson,  J.  I.  White,  Walter  H.  Chase,  E.  S.  McCarthy,  G.  W. 
Hull,  L.  S.  Shimmell,  Z.  T.  Meixell,  Wm.  Benson,  K.  Cleaver. 

More  supervisory  power  was  given  the  schools  when  a  superin- 
tendency  of  the  schools  was  established  February  2,  1891,  by  the 
election  of  L.  S.  Shimmell. 

While  one  year  compared  with  the  immediate  preceding  one  may 
not  show  that  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  education, 
yet  if  we  compare  one  decade  with  another  there  will  be  a  marked 
contrast  in  favor  of  the  present  time.  In  the  year  1887,  the  centen- 
nial year  of  Huntingdon  county,  the  board  of  directors  constructed 
an  old  red  school  house  on  the  Second  ward  grounds  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  by  contrast  the  advantages  the  present  generation  has 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  century. 

"Onward,  Onward,  Onward,  Onward  ever, 
Human  progress  none  may  stay;' 
He  who  makes  the  vain  endeavor, 
Shall  like  chaff,  be  swept  away. 
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JEANNETTE— John  W.   Anthony. 


We  have  just  closed  our  most  successful  school  year  since  our 
town  was  incorporated,  twelve  years  ago.  The  primary  cause  of 
our  success  can  be  attributed  to  an  energetic,  progressive  board  of 
education.  Their  belief  is  that  nothing  is  too  good  for  the  chil- 
dren, therefore,  they  have  furnished  good,  well  lighted  buildings 
with  the  most  improved  furnishings  and  pay  wages  that  attract  the 
best  talent  in  the  county. 

A  semi-faculty  system  was  introduced  in  our  grammar  grades  as 
an  experiment  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  This  system 
gave  such  good  results  that  it  will  remain  a  part  of  our  organiza- 
tion. Teachers,  patrons  and  children  are  delighted  with  the  prog- 
ress made.  By  semi-faculty  system  we  mean  that  four  branches 
are  specialized,  viz:  arithmetic,  history,  grammar  and  geography. 
All  other  branches  are  taught  by  each  teacher  in  her  own  room. 

This  year  we  introduced  the  vertical  system  of  writing  and  we 
met  with  much  greater  success  than  with  the  slant.  It  aroused 
some  opposition  among  our  merchants  and  business  men,  but  the 
results  obtained  have  to  a  great  extent  overcome  their  objections. 

During  the  year  the  western  end  of  our  town  was  visited  by 
mild  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  and  in  one  of  our 
other  buildings  a  so-called  case  of  small-pox  developed,  which  led 
to  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  vaccination  law.  No  other  cases  de- 
veloped. 

The  compulsory  educational  law  was  used  to  keep  up  attendance 
very  successfully,  but  its  enforcement  was  brought  about  principally 
by  bluffing.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  vaccination  law  we  found 
that  it  conflicted  with  the  compulsory  educational  law,  but  happily 
we  avoided  any  serious  trouble  by  such  confliction. 

Patrons'  Day  was  observed  April  20th,  and  the  day  was  worthy 
of  the  title.  Regular  classes  were  conducted  and  the  written  work 
of  the  pupils  in  the  different  rooms  was  placed  in  convenient  loca- 
tions for  inspection.  Heretofore  reception  day  was  taken  up  with 
recitations,  etc.,  entertainment  being  the  special  feature.  This  year 
the  patrons  had  an  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  just  how  their 
proteges  were  taught. 

Our  schools  boasted  of  a  library  but  when  their  contents  were 
analyzed  it  was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  old  text-books 
which  were  presented  to  the  schools  by  a  former  county  superin- 
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tendent.  This  year  we  attempted  to  start  a  library  worthy  of  the 
name.  Through  the  munificence  of  one  of  our  young  merchants 
we  were  enabled  to  procure  a  nice  nucleus,  mostly  biography  and 
history.  We  expect  this  next  year  to  give  special  attention  to  this 
part  of  our  schools.  The  great  need  and  demand  for  a  library  will 
be  recognized  by  every  one  familiar  with  the  nature  of  our  town's 
population,  the  inhabitants  being  principally  Artisans  and  very  many 
of  them  of  foreign  extraction.  The  town  possesses  no  public  library 
which  increases  the  great  need  for  one  in  the  public  schools. 


JOHNSTOWN— J.  M.  Berkey. 


The  city  of  Johnstown  was  incorporated  under  a  s]  ecial  charter 
in  1890,  within  one  year  after  the  great  ilood  of  fateful  history. 
At  that  time  the  boroughs  of  Cam1  ria,  Conemaugh,  Grubbtown, 
Prospect,  Millville  and  Woodvale,  wit-  united  with  the  old  borough 
of  Johnstown  under  one  municipality.  Since  that  date  Moxham, 
Morrellville  and  Coopersdale  boroughs  have  been  added.  The  pres- 
ent territorial  limits  of  the  city,  then,  include  ten  separate  school  dis- 
tricts as  formerly  organized. 

Comparative  school  statistics  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  to  be 
of  any  real  value  as  an  index  to  tbe  progress  made,  should  include 
therefore,  the  records  of  the  former  boroughs  now  constituting  the 
city  proper.  These  records,  however,  are  so  indefinite  and  so  linked 
with  the  general  county  records  thet  only  a  few  items  can  here  be 
noted. 

In  1875  Johnstown  borough  had  23  schools  and  1,507  pupils;  the 
boroughs  above  mentioned,  so  far  as  they  were  then  separate  school 
districts,  had  21  teachers  and  1,410  pupils,  making  a  total  of  44 
teachers  and  2,917  pupils  for  all.  In  contrast  with  these  figures 
we  had  the  past  year  121  teachers  and  5,991  pupils  in  the  city 
public  schools.  It  is  evident  from  these  records  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Conemaugh  Valley,  so  far  as  it  is  included  in  the  city  of 
Johnstown,  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 

That  the  educational  progress  of  this  busy  and  rapidly  growing 
city  has  kept  pace  with  her  expansion  in  territorial  limits  and  her 
increase  of  population,  is  also  clearly  evident.  From  the  small 
frame  structures  called  school  houses,  all  heated  with  stoves,  poorly 
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ventilated  and  over-crowded  in  L875,  we  have  to-day  L8  large  modern 
brick  buildings  with  approved  systems  of  heating  and  ventilation, 
and  all  equipped  with  the  besl  furniture  and  apparatus.  The  total 
valuation  of  the  city  school  property  is  now  estimated  ai  $504,000. 

From  the  hap-hazard  system  of  grading,  the  absence  of  any  course 
of  study  and  the  lack  of  efficient  supervision,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  we  have  now  a  complete  and  comprehensive  course  of  study 
aud  a  system  of  grading  and  supervision  equal  to  the  best  in  the 
city  school  management.  From  a  wholly  unorganized  high  school, 
and  with  very  little  school  work  beyond  the  common  school  studies 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  city  now  points-  with  pride  to  her 
magnificent  high  school  building,  complete  and  commodious  in  equip- 
ment and  construction,  and  a  high  school  course  which  tits  for  col- 
lege, for  teaching,  for  business  and  for  general  utility  and  social  life. 

The  forces  that  have  contributed  to  this  substantial  educational 
development  are,  first  of  all,  an  intelligent  and  progressive  citizen- 
s-hip, which  recognizes  in  the  public  schools  the  highest  and  best 
interests  of  the  community,  and  who  loyally  supports  every  move- 
ment that  tends  to  better  school  facilities  for  the  boys  and  girls; 
second,  the  fortunate  selection  of  school  directors  and  controllers 
who  have  appreciated  their  responsibility,  represented  the  best  edu- 
cational thought  of  the  community  and  avoided  studiously  and  un- 
selfishly all  political,  sectional  or  personal  interests  in  the  school 
management — men  who  have  combined  business  tact  with  the  cour- 
age of  honest  convictions.  These  have  opened  the  way  to  good 
schools  by  building  and  equipping  good  houses  and  employing  a 
higher  grade  of  professional  teachers.  Much  credit  for  the  present 
high  standing  of  the  schools  is  due  to  the  faithful  and  efficient  work 
of  the  teachers1,  who  have  always  been  employed  upon  their  merits 
and  invariably  retained  so  long  as  their  services  proved  satisfactory. 

The  professional  management  of  the  schools  from  1875  to  1881 
was  under  the  successive  supervision  of  Profs.  H.  S.  Phillips,  N. 
N.  Keener,  A.  S.  Brubaker  and  M.  E.  Scheibuer,  as  borough  princi- 
pals. In  1881  Prof.  T.  1>.  Johnston  was  elected  general  superin- 
tendent, and  served  in  that  capacity  for  fifteen  years,  retiring  in 
1896. 

The  educational  future  of  Johnstown  is  full  of  promise.  The  city 
is  prosperous  and  the  people  are  ambitious  to  keep  to  the  front 
with  their  public  schools.  The  high  school  is  fairly  organized,  but 
is  yet  in  a  formative  period,  and  will  continue  to  grow  in  numbers 
and  practical  worth  until  it  shall  prove  its  claim  as  the  people's 
college.  The  teachers  are  competent  and  progressive,  and,  as  a 
body,  inspired  with  true  professional  spirit. 

While  we  may  not  claim  the  fullest  measure  of  possible  progress 
during  the  closing  quarter  of  the  century,  while  there  are  yet  weak 
33—6—1900 
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places  in  our  school  system,  and  serious  defects  in  its  management, 
yet  in  the  light  of  present  attainments  and  compared  with  the  record 
of  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  progress  made  is  not  only  marked  in 
numbers  and  extent,  but  substantial  and  lasting  in  its  nature,  and 
highly  creditable  to  all  who  have  had  a  share  in  the  educaiional 
work  of  the  citv. 


LANCASTER— K.   K.    Buehrle. 


N.  B. — Some  words  in  the  following  report  are  printed  in  the 
amended  form  of  orthography  at  the  request  of  its  author,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  spelling  reform,  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
February  24,  1898. 

In  the  endeavor  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  to  make  the  annual  report  for  this  year  a  histor- 
ical resume  of  the  progress  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, it  is  but  natural  to  begin  with  the  buildings. 

The*  movement  began  with  a  fine  report  on  the  necessity  of  build- 
ing new  school  houses  commensurate  with  the  needs,  and  of  a  char- 
acter befitting  the  city  of  Stevens,  Burrowes  and  Wickersham, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  board  February,  1880.  The  same  year  saw 
the  first  of  the  buildings  completed  and  arranged  on  the  sing] -room 
plan  (albeit  alterd  at  the  last  moment  on  the  plea  of  economy  and  so) 
finisht  and  existing  in  an  apparently  incomplete  form  for  several 
years  when  the  original  plan  was  carried  out,  and  it  is  now  one  of 
the  best  in  the  city. 

At  this  time  the  feeling  for  small  four-room  buildings  was  very 
strong  and  six  such  school  houses,  all  on  the  singl-room  plan  with 
good  apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilation,  due  regard  having  also 
been  paid  to  light  and  sanitation,  arose  in  the  outlying  portions  of 
our  city  in  the  next  six  years.  It  may  however  be  said  that  the 
grounds  purchased  should  hav  been  larger,  while  on  the  other  hand 
laudabl  efforts  hav  been  made  to  render  the  attractiv  and  wel-shaded 
by  the  planting  of  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees.  This  work  of  building 
has  continued  into  the  present  year,  in  which  the  most  recently 
erected,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  complete  school  house  was 
occupied  in  October.  The  hole  number  of  school  houses  built  since 
1880  is  fifteen.  They  contain  106  school  rooms  furnisht  with  5,800 
seats.     Only  thre  school  buildings  of  an  erlier  date  remain.     The 
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funded  del  amounts  to  $178,000.00  and  the  building  tax  has  at  no 
time  exceeded  one  mil. 

Experience  has  convinced  us  thai  in  a  city  as  large  as  ours,  build- 
ings of  lea  than  eight  rooms  ar  not  satisfactory  as  regards  grading 

and  supervision,  and  that  the  dry-closet,  or  any  interior  closet,  is 
not  as  sanitary  as  one  under  a  separate  roof.  The  greatest  unsolvd 
problems  today  regard  light  and  heat.  The  perfect  system  of  heat- 
ing, and  how  to  supply  light  sufficient  in  quantity  and  proper  in 
direction,  has  not  yet  been  invented  or  discovered. 

The  Cours  of  Study. 

The  cours  of  study  in  the  boys'  high  school  was  enrich t  in  1877  by 
the  insertion  of  German  and  that  of  both  high  schools  by  the  addi- 
tion of  botany.  The  same  year  an  effort  was  made  to  rais  the 
standard  by  requiring  the  graduating  class  to  remain  one  year 
longer  before  receiving  their  diplomas. 

In  the  lower  grades  the  most  notabl  advance  was  the  petition 
for  the  introduction  of  drawing,  presented  by  patrons  and  teachers, 
and  granted  in  1879,  not  however  without  an  "unplesantness"  be- 
tween the  most  progressive  teacher  and  a  school  director,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  resignation  of  the  teacher. 

The  year  1880  marks  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  city 
superiutendency  under  the  law  of  1867,  by  the  election  of  the  present 
incumbent,  then  city  superintendent  of  Heading,  who  has  served  con- 
tinuously from  that  time  to  the  present.  Soon  after  the  advent 
of  the  new  officer  came  a  new  cours  of  study  for  the  grades  below 
the  high  school,  and  for  the  latter  in  1882.  Fysiology  and  nature 
study  wer  added  to  the  lower  grades,  and  German,  Latin,  English 
literature,  natural  science,  higher  mathematics,  fysics  and  Greek 
to  the  girls'  high  school.  Fysics  was  revived  in  the  boys'  high 
school.  To  prepare  for  busines  book-keeping  was  introduced  in 
the  boys'  grammar  grade,  and  in  1888  the  same  branch  was  added  to 
the  curriculum  of  the  girls'  grammar  grade. 

To  acquaint  the  pupils  of  the  grade  schools  with  American  litera- 
ture and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  it,  a  poem  from  an  author  chosen 
for  the  year,  was  selected  for  each  grade  every  month  and  distrib- 
uted among  the  schools,  accompanied  by  a  text  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  a  suitabl  motto.  Several  schools  also  celebrated 
authors'  birthdays  and  thus  promoted  an  interest  in  literature. 

To  teach  pupils  how  to  use  reference  books  intelligently  and  to 
duscus  events  of  the  day,  a  diary  of  events  was  prepared  and  pub- 
lisht  every  month. 

A  cours  of  lessons  on  the  globe  an  the  tellurian,  and  another  on 
anatomy  illustrated  with  models  and  a  skeleton  was  givn  for  a 
number  of  years  by  the  city  superintendent  in  his  office. 
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A  practical  effort  at  co-operation  between  the  college  and  the 
public  school  was  made  in  1884,  when  on  the  invitation  of  the  city 
superintendent  four  of  the  professors  delivered  lectures  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  high  schools. 

Lancaster  probably  stands  alone  amon  American  cities  in  provid- 
ing, since  1893  in  its  public  schools  for  instruction  in  orchestral 
music  and  in  paying  the  instructor's  salary  from  the  public  school 
treasury.  In  many  respects  the  most  far-reaching  educational  force 
in  our  high  schools  is  the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day.  Two  days, 
real  red  letter  days,  ar  given  to  this  annually,  tind  stimulated  by 
the  generous  enthusiast  of  the  principal,  the  pupils  hav  planted 
thousands  of  roses,  shrubs  and  fruit  and  shade  trees. 

Free  text-books  wer  provided  in  this  city  in  1887,  six  years  before 
the  passage  of  the  free  text-book  act. 

The  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  organized  in  1897,  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  from  the  board  in  1899  the  use  of  a  school 
room  in  which  to  establish  a  free  kindergarten  and  thus  to  bring 
this  beneficent  institution,  to  some  extent  at  least,  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  board.  School  hours  wer  changed  in  1881  from 
9  to  8.30  A.  M.,  and  from  2  to  1.30  P.  M.,  for  opening  and  from  12 
to  11.30,  and  from  5  to  4.30  P.  M.  for  closing,  with  the  privilege 
of  dismissing  the  younger  classes  half  an  hour  earlier.  This  change 
was  made  in  the  interest  of  pupils  who  wer  obliged  to  carry  dinner 
and  to  avoid  the  late  closing  hour  in  the  afternoon;  but  in  1892 
the  school  day  was  reduced  to  five  hours,  opening  at  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  same  year  witnest  the  closing  of  the  colord  school,  the  last 
vestige  of  race  distinction  in  the  public  schools. 

With  free  tuition  in  F.  &  M.  College,  the  privilege  of  sending 
public  school  pupils  ther  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board  ceast 
to  hav  any  valu  and  the  practis  was  accordingly  discontinued. 

Apparatus. 

Charts  illustrativ  of  fysiology  and  anatomy  wer  purchased  for  the 
grammar  grades  in  1882,  and  full-mounted  12  in.  globes  for  every 
building,  for  use  in  each  grammar  and  secondary  grades  in  1884. 
These  schools  wer  also  each  supplied  with  a  large  wall  map  of  the 
world  on  Mercator's  projection  and  with  a  copy  of  the  International 
Dictionary  and  a  Young  Folks  Cyclopedia. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  apparatus  is  the  Centennial 
clock  in  the  boys'  high  school  room,  secured  thru  the  efforts  of  the 
principal  (as  a  relic  of  the  Centennial  Fair  and  a  souvenir  for  the 
boys)  altho  the  board  purchased  it. 

No  dout  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  boys  the  most  influential 
character  building  room  in  the  city  is  the  gymnasium,  the  appara- 
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tus  for  which  was  placed  ther  by  the  boys  and  their  friends,  with 
the  permission  of  the  board  in  1877. 

Libraries. 

Closely  connected  with  apparatus  is  the  school  library.  In  the 
high  schools  nothing  new  was  attempted  during  the  period  cuverd 
by  this  report  but  some  of  the  secondary  schools  began  the  collec- 
tion of  books  for  a  library  for  the  use  of  their  pupils  as  erly  as 
1884.  The  report  of  I  he  State  Superintendent  however  aroused  a 
greater  interest  in  the  subject,  and  our  board  consequently  began 
the  creation  of  libraries  in  grammar  and  secondary  grades  in  1896, 
and  has  since  annually  appropriated  money  for  this  purpose,  so  that 
ther  ar  now  about  2,000  volumes  to  which  pupils  hav  acces  and 
which  they  may  take  with  them  to  their  homes. 

The  Teachers. 

In  all  these  progressiv  movements  the  teachers  wer  not  forgottn. 
From  the  establishment  of  the  city  superintendency  to  the  present 
day,  the  office  of  teaching  has  been  regarded  as  pre-eminently  its 
work.  Instruction  has  been  and  is  givn  not  only  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing but  in  the  subjects  taught.  A  teachers'  library  was  establisht 
in  1882,  which  now  contains  upwards  of  500  volumes.  To  stimulate 
the  teachers  to  improve  themselvs,  the  following  rule,  recommended 
by  the  city  superintendent,  w7as  adopted  in  1881: 

Whenever  vacancies  occur  in  any  grade  abuv  that  of  the  first 
assistant  primary,  all  applicants,  for  promotion  to  such  vacancies 
(whos  standing  as  practical  teachers  is  considerd  satisfacory)  shal 
pas  a  competitiv  examination  in  such  studies  (especially  important 
in  the  grade  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs)  as  the  superintending 
committee  shal  direct  and  the  applicant  who  passes  the  best  ex- 
amination shal  be  recommended  by  said  committee  to  the  board 
for  promotion.  The  portions  in  parenthesis  wer  strickn  out  by 
way  of  amendment  before  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  It  is  no  longer 
observd  and  is  not  now  a  part  of  the  rules  governing  the  board. 

Among  the  educational  agencies  promotiv  of  better  methods  of 
teaching,  the  excursion  to  Washington  by  the  superintendent  and 
some  of  the  most  promising  teachers,  is  worthy  of  mention.  The 
advantages  gaind  ar  stil  visibl  and  time  wil  only  enlarge  the  circl 
of  beneficent  influence. 

Another  great  step  in  advance  was  taken  when  the  board  in  1896 
authorized  the  holding  of  an  annual  city  teachers'  institute. 

In  this  line  also  belongs  the  recent  movement  towards  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  college,  some  of  the  professors  of  which  ar 
now  instructing  teachers'  classes  on  Saturday  and  thus  influencing 
the  public  schools  from  abuv. 
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LEBANON— R.  T.  Adams. 


Note. — My  only  apology  for  extending  the  following  historical 
sketch  of  the  Lebanon  schools  over  more  time  than  was  suggested 
by  the  Department  is,  that  the  historical  report  of  1877  was  written 
in  connection  with  the  county  report,  and  was  of  necessity  very 
brief,  covering  merely  the  academic  portion  of  the  history  of  Leba- 
non schools;  consequently  I  have  attempted  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  educational  movements  in  Lebanon  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment to  the  present  time,  embodying  almost  verbatim  that  portion 
of  the  report  of  1877  referring  to  Lebanon. 

I  wish  here  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  so  kindly 
aided  me  in  compiling  this  sketch. 

What  is  now  Lebanon  county  was  first  settled  between  the  years 
1730  and  1750,  by  Germans,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Scotch-Irish  in 
the  western  border.  The  Scotch-Irish  seem  to  have  been  superseded 
by  the  Germans  early  in  the  present  century,  thus  making  the  whole 
county  practically  a  German  community.  The  German  settlers  were 
a  people  well-grounded  in  the  elements  of  education,  although  many 
of  them  have  been  judged  unlettered  because  they  affixed  their 
marks  instead  of  their  names  to  documents.  This,  however,  grew 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  signatures  were  required  to  be  written  in 
English  and  .does  not  prove  that  the  signers  were  illiterate. 

Every  German  family  brought  with  it  from  the  home  country  a 
Bible  and  several  devotional  and  prayer  books,  which  they  faith- 
fully perused. 

Here  in  the  wilderness  they  set  up  a  printing  press  contempora- 
neous with  Benjamin  Franklin's  in  Philadelphia,  and  produced  work 
of  a  finer  quality.  In  1800,  Lebanon  itself  contained  a  printing 
press  of  considerable  importance.  Among  the  number  of  works 
printed  here  was  a  three  volume  edition  in  German  on  the  life  of 
Washington. 

The  Early  Schoolmaster. 

The  early  settlers  were  invariably  accompanied  by  a  minister, 
and  usually,  by  a  schoolmaster.  In  case  there  was  no  schoolmaster, 
the  minister  served  as  teacher;  and  if  the  minister  was  absent  the 
schoolmaster  administered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people, 
especially  in  case  of  sickness  and  at  funerals.  John  Templeman, 
a  schoolmaster  of  what  is  now  South  Lebanon  township,  served 
as  minister  for  twenty  years,  and  was  finally  ordained  in  his  sixtieth 
year. 
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The  clergymen  were  largely  men  of  extraordinary  educational 
ability,  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  early  settlers  and 
their  children  both  in  religion  and  education. 

John  Casper  Stoever,  founder  of  the  Hill  church  in  1733,  and  of 
Salem  church  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  was  versed  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew  and  English,  in  addition  to  his  own  native  German. 
He  wrote  Latin  with  exceeding  fluency  and  executed  many  public 
documents  of  the  county  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  remarkably  good  English.  He  was  more  or  less  of  a  public  scriv- 
ener to  the  community;  and  after  the  failure  of  George  Stites,  the 
founder  of  Lebanon,  became  the  head  of  the  Lebanon  Land  Company. 

The  schoolmaster  was  a  very  important  personage,  ranking  only 
second  in  dignity  to  the  minister.  We  find  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Salem  Lutheran  church,  adopted  in  1803,  a  chapter  devoted 
entirely  to  the  schoolmaster.  It  states  that  he  is  to  teach  the 
children  to  read,  write,  pray,  sing,  learn  the  catechism,  and  if 
possible,  to  exercise  them  in  arithmetic.  He  is  to  use  all  text- 
books prescribed  by  the  pastor  and  church  council;  he  is  to  be  the 
Precenter  of  the  congregation  in  the  singing  of  the  church;  he  is 
to  have  supervision  of  the  ringing  of  the  bell;  he  is  to  set  a  good 
example. 

Early  Education. 

The  first  notice  anywhere  to  be  found  with  reference  to  educa- 
tional matters  in  the  town  of  Lebanon  is  dated  1762.  In  that  year 
a  report  sent  to  Germany  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lutheran  church 
states  that  in  Lebanon  there  are  no  schools  because  of  the  poverty 
of  the  people. 

Three  years  later,  however,  in  17G5,  a  lot  was  given  by  the  Luth- 
eran congregation  for  a  school  on  North  Eighth  street,  and  during 
the  following  year  a  log  building  was  erected.  At  about  the  same 
time,  or  probably  a  little  later,  a  stone  building  was  erected  by  the 
Keformed  congregation  on  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  Walnut  streets. 
In  these  two  school  houses  the  youth  of  Lebanon  received  their 
education  for  three  or  four  generations. 

The  former  of  these  buildings  has  long  since  been  removed  to  the 
Independent  district,  north  of  Lebanon,  where  it  is  now  used  for 
a  dwelling;  and  the  other  is  still  standing  on  the  original  foundation 
and  is  likewise  used  for  a  dwelling;  There  is  no  record  of  those  who 
taught  in  the  above-mentioned  buildings.  However,  from  the  church 
records  and  from  conversation  with  the  older  citizens,  we  were 
able  to  get  a  very  full  list  of  those  who  taught  in  the  Eeformed 
school  and  also  some  of  those  who  taught  in  the  Lutheran  school. 

In  the  history  of  the  Tabor  Keformed  church,  mention  is  made 
of  one  John  Reiter,  who  died  in  1814,  after  having  taught  for  forty 
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years.  He  was  probably  the  first  schoolmaster  of  the  Reformed 
school,  and  doubtless  taught  from  1770  to  1810.  Reiter  was  fol- 
lowed by  Christian  Keck,  a  great-grandfather  of  ex-Judge  Meily,  of 
this  city,  who  served  until  about  1820,  and  was  followed  by  Thomas 
Bibighaus.  Mr.  Bibighaus  taught  for  several  years,  probably  ten 
or  fifteen,  and  was  succeeded  by  Madam  Mary  Oves,  familiarly 
known  as  Madam  Oves.  She  was  a  very  highly  educated  and  refined 
lady,  and  probably  taught  until  after  the  establishment  of  the 
public  schools. 

We  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  teachers  of  the  Lutheran 
school.  Rev.  Lochman,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church,  in  one  of 
his  reports  in  1802,  stated  that  he  had  six  schools  under  his  super- 
vision. One  of  these  was  in  Lebanon.  Mr.  Blocker  and  Samuel 
Uhler  both  taught  at  subsequent  dates. 

Apart  from  the  Church. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  decade  of  the  present  century  the 
schoolmaster  seems  to  have  ceased  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
church  organization,  and  the  church  schools  began  to  languish. 
It,  therefore,  became  customary  to  rent  them  to  teachers  who  would 
conduct  in  them  pay  schools  on  their  own  responsibility.  In  the 
year  1823  Samuel  Uhler  inserted  the  following  announcement. 
[From  Rev.  Dr.  Schmauk's  History  of  Lebanon.] 

"The  subscriber  begs  leave  to  inform  the  citizens  of  Lebanon 
and  its  vicinity  that  he  has  rented  the  Salem  school  house,  formerly 
occupied  by  Mr.  Blocker,  and  has  commenced  a  school  in  the  English 
language  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  inst.  He  intends  to  teach  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  He  hopes  by  strict  attention  to  his  business 
to  merit  and  receive  a  share  of  the  public  patronage. 

"SAMUEL  UHLER. 

"Lebanon,  June  15th,  1823." 

At  about  this  time  there  began  a  career  of  great  prosperity  and 
growth  of  wealth  in  Lebanon.  In  1813  it  became  the  county  seat 
of  Lebanon  county;  in  1817  the  Harrisburg  and  Reading  turnpike 
was  built  through  the  centre  to  the  town;  in  1821  it  was  incorpo- 
rated into  a  borough;  and  in  1827  the  Union  canal,  passing  through 
North  Lebanon  and  connecting  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna 
rivers,  was  completed.  All  these  events  stimulated  the  growth  of 
the  town  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1830  we  find  in  Lebanon  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,826. 

Higher  Education. 

With  this  great  material  prosperit}7  there  naturally  came  the 
feeling  that  the  elementary  education  offered  by  the  parish  schools, 
however  thorough,  was  not  sufficient;  and  many  of  the  more  promi- 
nent citizens  began  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  school  in 
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which  the  youth  of  the  community  might  receive  a  more  advanced 
education.  Consequently,  the  four  clergymen  of  the  town,  with 
John  Andrew  Schultz,  afterwards  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  number  of  representative  men,  formed  themselves  into  an  asso- 
ciation which  resulted  in  the  incorporation  of  the  Lebanon  Academy 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  February  8,  1810,  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,000. 

Its  first  trustees  were  the  Rev.  William  Hiester,  Rev.  William 
Hendel,  Rev.  William  G.  Ernst,  Rev.  Philip  Gloniuger,  John  Andrew 
Schultz,  Peter  Shindel,  Samuel  Light,  John  Harrison.  Edward  God- 
win, Dr.  George  Beidenaur,  l>r.  Duncan  King.  Philip  Greenawalt, 
Philip  Wolfersberger,  Jr.,  Peter  Lineaweaver,  Abraham  Doebler, 
John  Batdorf  and  Jacob  Weidman. 

The  building  was  erected  by  contract  for  $2,840.  Rev.  Mr.  Todd, 
of  Harrisburg,  was  the  first  teacher,  commencing  October  1,  1820. 
The  terms  for  the  first  session  were:  for  primary  scholars,  $2  per 
quarter,  besides  the  cost  of  wood  in  cold  weather  and  six  cents  for 
contingent  expenses;  for  the  classics,  $8  per  quarter. 

Mr.  Todd  was  succeeded  in  1828  by  Joseph  N.  Chipman,  of  Ver- 
mont, who  taught  one  year  and  was  followed  by  C.  G.  Ridgely.  On 
his  resignation,  in  1830,  Rev.  William  G.  Ernst  took  charge,  as- 
sisted by  Eugene  McGivneY.  in  1834,  John  C.  McKinney  was  elected 
and  taught  two  years.  The  school  was  not  flourishing,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Ernst  was  induced  to  take  charge  again,  assisted  by  his  son, 
John  Ernst.     The  school  continued  in  their  hands  until  1839. 

The  High  Schools. 

In  the  meantime  another  select  school  for  boys  had  been  organ- 
ized in  Lebanon,  taught  at  this  time  by  J.  H.  Kluge.  In  1841  a 
union  of  the  two  schools  was  effected,  and  Mr.  Kluge  took  charge  of 
the  academy  and  held  it  until  1852,  when  the  building  was  leased 
to  the  board  of  public  schools  and  it  became  the  Lebanon  high 
school,  one  of  the  conditions  being  that  the  classics  should  be 
taught,  and  Mr.  Kluge  was  retained  at  a  salary  of  $400  a  year. 
In  1854  Mr.  Kluge  was  elected  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
and  J.  M.  Titzel,  now  pastor  of  one  of  the  Reformed  churches  of 
Lancaster,  was  elected  principal.  Mr.  Titzel  taught  three  years  and 
was  succeeded  by  Samuel  B.  Light.  Mr.  Light  taught  tw7o  or  three 
years  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  McCormick,  who  resigned  in 
1861  to  enter  the  army,  and  Prof.  Cyrus  Boger  w^as  elected  his  suc- 
cessor. Prof.  Boger  taught  until  the  fall  of  1803,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Prof.  Burnside,  who  served  as  principal  until  the 
spring  of  1890,  and  retired  from  the  profession. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  the  boys'  and  girls'  high  schools  were 
united  under  the  principalship  of  Frank  Stettler,  who  taught  one 
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year  and  was  succeeded  by  S.  R.  Hoover.  Mr.  Hoover  served  as 
principal  two  years  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  K.  Witmer,  the 
present  principal. 

The  Lebanon  Female  Seminary  was  incorporated  April  12,  1838. 
A  select  school  had  been  kept  up  for  some  time  previous;  but  at 
this  time  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature  appropriated  to  schools  of 
a  certain  character  $300,  $400  or  $500  a  year,  according  to  the 
number  of  scholars.  This  school  fulfilled  the  second  condition  and 
received  $400  a  year.  The  trustees  named  in  the  act  were  Rev. 
Henry  Wagner,  Rev.  William  G.  Ernst,  Rev.  Jonathan  Ruthrauff, 
Dr.  George  Reidenauer  and  Dr.  John  W.  Gloninger.  The  elected 
trustees  were  Jacob  B.  Weidman,  Simeon  Guilford,  Daniel  Stichter. 
and  John  George.  The  first  teacher  was  Mrs.  Ingalls,  who  had  pre- 
viously taught  the  select  school.  Mrs.  Ingalls  taught  suc- 
cessfully for  a  number  of  years  and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs. 
Moore.  In  1852  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  building  was  granted 
for  the  use  of  public  schools,  Mrs.  Moore  taking  the  school.  A 
double  private  and  public  school  was  kept  up  in  this  and  in  an 
adjoining  building  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1854  Mrs.  Moore 
was  succeeded  by  the  Misses  Kate  and  Julia  Hamilton,  who  taught 
for  some  time  and  were  followed  by  Prof.  Lee  Daughter,  Miss  Smith, 
Miss  Legroe,  the  Misses  Rachel  and  Julia  Ross,  and  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Eddy,  who  taught  successively  until  1868,  when  Miss  Marsh 
was  elected.  Miss  Marsh  taught  until  1 870,  when  the  seminary  was 
leased  to  the  board  of  the  public  schools  for  the  girls'  high  school, 
one  of  the  conditions  being  that  the  classics  should  continue  to  be 
taught  in  the  building.  The  first  teacher  of  the  the  girls'  high 
school  was  Miss  Richardson,  who  resigned  in  the  fall  of  1872,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Miss  Rose  Cleveland,  sister  of  ex-President  Cleve- 
land. Miss  Cleveland  resigned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  because 
the  board  refused  to  give  her  an  assistant,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Miss  Mary  Weiss,  who  also  resigned  after  a  brief  period  of  service. 
In  the  fall  of  1873  Prof.  Cyrus  Boger  was  elected  principal  and  served 
until  1890,  when  he  was  elected  city  superintendent. 

Free  Schools'  Origin. 

The  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  free  public  schools  in  Leb- 
anon seems  to  be  somewhat  veiled  in  mystery.  It  would  seem  that  at 
first  there  was  considerable  opposition  to  the  law's  going  into 
effect;  and  as  there  were  several  private  schools  in  the  borough 
there  seemed  to  be  no  need  of  undue  haste.  However,  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  private  schools  which  flourished  between  the  years 
1820  and  1840  are  not  heard  of  much  after  the  latter  date,  we  would 
infer  that  the  public  schools  were  first  opened  about  the  year  1840; 
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and  not  later  than  1842.  AYithin  the  period  between  the  years 
1820  aiid  1840  there  were  no  less  than  six  private  schools  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  operation;  and  just  prior  to  the  latter  date 
we  And  Madam  Darboro  teaching  on  East  Cumberland  street,  J.  H. 
Kluge  on  West  Cumberland  street,  Madam  Oves  in  the  Reformed 
school,  Mrs.  Ingalls  and  her  daughter  on  North  Eighth  street,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ernst  assisted  by  his  son  John,  in  the  academy. 
In  1838  the  Ladies'  Seminary  was  incorporated  and  Mrs.  Ingalls 
was  elected  principal;  and  in  1841  Mr.  Kluge's  school  was  united 
with  the  academy,  with  Mr.  Kluge  as  principal.  If  we  add  to 
the  above  statements  the  fact  that  there  were  seven  public  schools 
in  Lebanon  in  1845,  we  can  easily  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
period  between  the  years  1838  and  1842  marks  the  transformation 
of  the  Lebanon  schools — the  more  advanced  schools  being  consoli- 
dated into  the  academies,  and  the  elementary  forming  the  nucleus 
of  the  public  schools. 

The  public  schools  grew  rapidly  from  the  first,  probably  stimu- 
lated by  the  academies  for  which  they  served  as  preparatory  schools. 
In  1850  Prof.  J.  H.  Kluge,  then  county  superintendent  of  Lebanon 
county,  stated  in  his  report  that  of  the  thirty-one  graded  schools 
in  the  county,  Lebanon  had  the  best,  fourteen  in  number.  In  1870 
the  Female  Seminary  became  the  girls'  high  school,  and  in  1890 
the  boys'  and  girls'  high  schools  wrere  united,  making  the  system 
complete. 

Statistics  of  Growth. 

The  growth  of  the  schools  for  the  last  forty-five  years  can  be  best 
seen  from  the  following  table: 
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In  comparing  the  schools  of  today  with  those  of  the  year  1877, 
tli«'  most  marked  change  would  be  seen  in  the  school  buildings  and 
their  surroundings.  At  that  time  there  were  seven  buildings  con 
taining  thirty  two  rooms;  now  there  arc  twelve  well  constructed 
buildings,  containing  sixty-nine  rooms  furnished  with  the  latest  and 
most  approved  systems  of  lighting  and  heating,  and  all  fitted  with 
excellent  furniture,  and  supplied  with  the  best  of  apparatus. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  growth  of  the  schools,  the  in- 
crease in  average  salaries  of  teachers,  and  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  since  1877: 

In  1877  the  number  of  schools  was  31;  in  1900,  63. 

In  1877  the  number  of  teachers  was  31;  in  1900,  65. 

In  1877  the  average  salary  paid  to  male  teachers  was  857.59;  in 
1900,  |G9.17. 

In  1877  the  average  salary  paid  to  female  teachers  was  $32.19; 
in   1900,  |36.42. 

In  1877  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  1,380;  in  1900,  2,890. 

Among  the  changes  to  be  noted  in  the  schools  are  the  more  thor- 
ough system  of  grading,  the  establishment  of  co-education  in  all 
departments,  the  furnishing  of  free  text-books  and  supplies  to  all 
the  children  and  the  introduction  of  physiology  and  music  as  regular 
studies  in  the  curriculum. 

Veteran  Teachers. 

The  following  teachers  were  connected  with  the  Lebanon  schools 
during  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  period  between  1877  and  1900: 

Miss  Kate  A.  Zweitzig  began  teaching  in  the  Lebanon  schools 
in  the  fall  of  1857,  and  is  still  in  active  service  in  one  of  our  A  gram- 
mar schools — a  position  she  has  filled  with  credit  for  many  years. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Harbeson  was  first  engaged  in  Lebanon  in  1858  and 
taught  almost  continuously  until  the  spring  of  1894,  after  which  he 
retired  from  the  profession.  He  taught  the  boys'  grammar  school 
form  any  years,  and  in  1875  came  within  one  vote  of  being  elected 
to  the  office  of  borough  superintendent. 

Prof.  Cyrus  Boger,  after  teaching  several  years  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, came  to  Lebanon  in  the  fall  of  1860,  and  during  a  period  of 
forty  years  he  has  been  actively  engaged  as  an  educator  in  Leb- 
anon and  vicinity,  serving  as  principal  of  the  boys'  high  school, 
girls'  high  school  and  city  superintendent  consecutively. 

Samuel  Eiegel  has  taught  in  Lebanon  .since  1863.  Previous  to 
his  coming  to  Lebanon  he  had  taught  several  terms  in  the  country, 
and  had  also  taught  classes  in  music  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Lebanon  and  Lancaster  counties.  During  his  connection  with 
the  Lebanon  schools  he  has  served  as  principal  of  the  Mifflin   Frank- 
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lin  and  Fairview  buildings — of  the  latter  of  which  he  is  now  prin- 
cipal. 

J.  T.  Nitrauer  began  teaching  in  North  Lebanon  township  in  1848, 
and  spent  forty-two  years  in  educational  work  in  Lebanon  and 
vicinity,  being  superintendent  of  Lebanon  schools  from  1872  to  1890. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Burnside  came  to  Lebanon  from  Annville  in  1863, 
and  served  as  principal  of  the  boys'  high  school  for  twenty-seven 
years,  retiring  in  1890.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  wide  and 
accurate  range  of  reading,  and  had  perfect  familiarity  with  the 
world's  greatest  masters  of  literature,  being  equally  at  home  in 
the  writings  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 

When  it  was  found  that  Brown's  grammar  was  too  far  advanced 
and  complicated  for  beginners,  he  prepared  an  English  grammar  of 
his  own,  which  was  very  simple  but  very  effective  in  producing 
good  results.  He  numbers  among  his  pupils  many  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  best  educated  of  our  citizens,  and  has  retained  a 
strong  hold  on  their  affections.  After  retiring  from  school  work 
he  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Lebanon  Advertiser.  He 
edited  this  paper  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  February,  1899. 

Miss  Annie  Huber  began  teaching  in  the  fall  of  1871,  and  during 
a  period  of  twenty-nine  years  devoted  her  best  days  to  the  profession, 
departing  this  life  while  in  active  service,  March  20,  1900.  Miss 
Huber  possessed  a  bright  intellect,  an  amiable  disposition,  and  was 
scrupulously  conscientious.  She  was  ever  ready  to  say  a  kind 
word  to  the  sorrowing,  to  forgive  the  wayward  and  to  return  good 
for  evil.  The  elevating  influence  of  her  consistent  Christian  life 
was  widely^  felt,  and  her  sympathetic,  affectionate  nature  endeared 
her  to  her  pupils,  whom  she  governed  rather  by  love  than  by  harsh 
methods. 

Miss  Carrie  Altenderfer  began  teaching  in  1873,  and  is  still  teach- 
ing in  one  of  the  grammar  schools.  Miss  Elizabeth  Brotherline 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Yordy  both  began  teaching  in  1876  and  are  yet 
teaching.  Several  others  have  taught  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
under  consideration. 

In  speaking  of  the  educators  who  have  striven  to  elevate  the  minds 
of  Lebanon  youth  to  a  higher  plane,  we  should  not  neglect  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Houek,  who  has  made  Lebanon  his 
home  for  the  last  forty-five  years,  during  which  time  he  was  teacher 
in  Lebanon  schools,  superintendent  of  Lebanon  county,  and  Deputy 
State  Superintendent.     The  latter  position  he  is  still  holding. 

In  all  these  positions  he  has  worked  zealously  for  the  upbuilding 
of  education,  both  State  and  National,  but  he  has  always  had  re- 
maining a  generous  amount  of  interest  and  zeal  for  the  promotion 
of  the  educational  interests  of  Lebanon. 
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Superintendents. 

Previous  to  the  year  1872  the  Lebanon  schools  were  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  superintendents.  J.  T.  Nitrauer  was- elect- 
ed in  May,  1sTl',  and  served  continuously  until  1890,  with  an  interim 
of  two  years,  from  June,  1875,  to  June,  1877,  in  which  the  super- 
vision reverted  again  to  the  county  superintendent.  Cyrus  Boger 
was  elected  in  May,  1S90,  and  served  until  June  5,  1890,  when  the 
present  incumbent  was  commissioned. 

The  Episcopal  Parish  School. 

On  Monday,  September  11,  1871,  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Coleman,  a  school  was  opened  on  Tenth  street,  south  of  Walnut, 
with  Miss  Alice  H.  Lehman  as  teacher.  This  was  known  as  St. 
Luke's  Parish  School.  The  next  year  the  school  was  removed  to 
a  large  double  brick  dwelling  on  Chestnut  street,  which  was  leased 
for  five  years,  and  a  second  department  was  organized  under  the 
care  of  Miss  Bridget  W.  Todd.  A  third  department  was  afterwards 
organized  under  Miss  Agnes  Moore,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  or  over,  a  fourth  teacher,  Miss  Louisa  Darkes, 
being  engaged  as  assistant.  Subsequently  to  1878,  a  brick  building 
was  erected  by  Bobert  H.  Coleman  on  South  Sixth  street,  for  the 
accommodation  of  these  four  schools,  and  the  number  of  children 
on  the  roll  approached  two  hundred.  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Coleman,  in  April,  1892,  the  schools,  failing  of  support,  were 
given  up,  being  finally  closed  in  1893. 

Catholic  Parochial  Schools. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  been  unable  to  procure  any  official 
data  regarding  the  Catholic  parochial  schools,  and  must  be  content 
in  stating  that  they  have  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  with  an  attendance  to-day  of  over  three  hundred  pupils. 

The  Lebanon  Public  Library. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Lebanon  Public  Library  was  formed  in  the 
Fairview  school  building  in  1867,  while  the  school  was  in  charge 
of  Miss  Zimmerman.  The  books  were  removed  to  the  girls'  high 
school  soon  after  its  organization,  and  the  collection  was  named 
the  Charlotte  Bronte  Library.  By  a  book  reception  and  an  enter- 
tainment superintended  by  Miss  Cleveland,  a  number  of  books  were 
added  and  the  library  was  put  into  a  suitable  case. 

During  the  years  between  1873  and  1890,  Prof.  Cyrus  Boger,  then 
principal  of  the  girls'  high  school,  and  his  pupils  were  tireless  in 
their   efforts   to   build   up   the   library   under  the  auspices  of  the 
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Gibraltar  Literary  Society.  Every  year  they  held  entertainments, 
and  each  member  was  taxed  a  certain  amount  per  quarter;  in  this 
way  the  number  of  volumes  was  increased  to  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-two. 

In  1890  both  the  girls'  and  boys'  high  schools  were  removed  to 
the  new  high  school  building  on  Willow  street,  and  the  library  of 
the  Gibraltar  Literary  Society,"  together  with  a  small  collection  of 
books  from  the  boys'  high  school,  were  placed  in  the  room  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose  in  the  new  high  school  building  and  the  school 
board  resumed  control. 

About  two  years  later,  through  the  efforts  of  Prof.  Boger  and 
Kev.  Hare,  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church,  the  Episcopal  Public  Li- 
brary, containing  several  hundred  volumes,  was  donated. 

Since  that  time  the  library  has  received  annual  additions  pro- 
cured by  the  liberal  appropriations'  of  the  board  and  the  dues  of 
the  subscribers.  It  now  contains  over  four  thousand  well  selected 
volumes  and  a  large  number  of  the  leading  periodicals. 

Report  of  1899-1900. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  2,820;  average  attendance,  1,969; 
per  cent,  of  attendance,  88. 

During  the  year  just  closed  excellent  work  was  done  in  all  de- 
partments. The  teachers  and  controllers  were  earnest  in  their 
efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  education,  and  we  feel  that  their 
hopes  were  realized,  at  least,  to  a  limited  degree.  Special  emphasis 
was  placed  on  reading,  writing  and  composition  work — subjects  that 
come  into  the  daily  life  of  almost  every  individual,  and  yet  we  find 
so  many  children  who  are  lamentably  weak  in  them.  The  vertical 
system  of  writing  was  introduced  in  the  fall  and  the  results  were 
a  surprise  to  the  most  sanguine  and  completely  converted  the  most 
skeptical. 

Besides  the  work  done  in  our  teachers'  meetings  and  grade  meet- 
ings, twelve  of  our  teachers  prepared  for  and  successfully  passed  the 
examination  for  permanent  certificates;  two  passed  the  examination 
for  State  certificates;  fifteen  passed  the  examinations  for  additional 
branches  to  their  permanent  certificates;  and  one  did  work  in  a  school 
of  correspondence.  Such  a  spirit  of  improvement  among  our  teach- 
ers is  certainly  commendable  and  cannot  fail  to  promote  the  general 
culture  of  the  community. 

During  the  year  a  new  chemical  laboratory  was  fitted  up  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  high  school  building,  a  complete  outfit  of  appara- 
tus was  purchased  for  the  department  of  physics,  and  globes  werp 
purchased  for  all  the  buildings.  These,  with  a  line  of  maps  now 
about  to  be  purchased,  will  make  our  supply  of  apparatus  quite 
complete. 
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Neither  have  the  comforl  and  health  of  our  children  been  neg- 
lected. Timely  repairs  have  been  made  on  the  buildings  both  inside 
and  out,  so  thai  the  rooms  are  kept  new  and  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, and  do  pains  have  been  spared  to  keep  the  buildings  and  sur- 
roundings in  a  sanitary  condition.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
it  was  found  that  the  seating  capacity  was  inadequate  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  primary  pupils,  consequently  a  building  was  rented 
to  serve  until  a  new  one  could  be  erected.  At  present  two  new 
buildings  are  in  course  of  construction — one  a  four-room  addition 
to  the  Garfield  building,  and  the  other  a  six-room  building  at  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut  streets.  When  these  are  completed 
it  is  hoped  that  the  overcrowded  condition  of  our  schools  will  be 
relieved  for  some  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  controllers, 
teachers  and  all  those  who  by  their  assistance  and  sympathies  have 
helped  to  make  the  term  of  school  just  closed  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  our  schools'  historv. 


LOCK  HAVEN— John  A.  Robb. 


To  write  an  honest,  correct  history  of  the  schools  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  An  official  may  know  that 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  that  time,  but  it  is  difficult  to  put  it 
into  proper  form  so  that  others  may  know  the  improved  condition  of 
the  schools.  Statistics  may  show  au  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils, 
large  sums  of  money  spent  for  improvements,  but  even  these  tangible 
things  do  not  necessarily  show  that  an  educational  sentiment  is  grow- 
ing, and  that  the  moral  and  physical  growth  of  the  pupils  is  improv- 
ing. But  we  know  that  parents  and  the  public  in  general  are  mani- 
festing an  increased  interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Iu  1872  Dr.  A.  X.  Raub  was  made  the  first  commissioned  city  super- 
intendent of  the  Lock  Haven  public  schools.  In  1875,  the  writer  was 
elected  superintendent,  and  has  held  the  position  until  the  present 
time.  Soon  after  the  election  of  Dr.  A.  N.  Raub  as  city  superintend- 
ent, he  submitted  the  first  course  of  study  for  the  schools. 

The  course  was  adopted  by  the  board  and  remained  in  operation 
until  1881.  This  course  was  designed  to  occupy  eight  years,  inde- 
pendent of  the  high  school,  which  was  of  itself  a  three  years'  course, 
and  equivalent  to  the  elementary  course  in  a  Pennsylvania  State 
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normal  school.  In  1884  a  new  course  of  study  was  adopted.  In  this 
course  the  high  school  course  was  made  four  years,  making  our  high 
school  a  preparatory  school  for  the  college.  In  1896,  the  course  was 
again  revised  and  broadened,  increasing  the  number  of  grades  to  nine 
before  reaching  the  high  school. 
The  following  is  our  present  high  school  course: 

Courses  of  Study. 

Classical  Course. 

Freshman  Year. 

Went  worth's  School  Algebra  to  Quadratics;  Wentworth's  Ad- 
vanced Arithmetic  to  "Powers  and  Roots;"  Maxwell's  English  Gram- 
mar, completed;  Collar  &  Daniel's  First  Latin  Book,  complete;  Guy- 
ot's  Physical  Geography,  complete;  Townsend's  Shorter  Course  in 
Civil  Government,  and  Shimmell's  Pennsylvania  Citizen,  both  com- 
plete. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Algebra,  completed;  Arithmetic,  18  weeks,  completed;  Wentworth's 
Geometry,  two  books,  18  weeks;  Herrick  &  Damon's  Rhetoric,  com- 
plete; Montgomery's  English  History,  complete;  Allen  &  Greenough's 
Cresar,  four  books;  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar;  White's 
First  Greek  Book,  or  Collar's  Eysenbach's  German,  to  page  134. 

Junior  Year. 

Geometry,  plane  and  solid,  completed;  Kellog's  English  Literature, 
complete,  and  texts;  Myers'  General  History,  complete;  Greenough  & 
Kittredge's  Virgil's  Aeneid,  four  books,  Latin  Grammar;  Goodwin 
&  White's  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books,  or  equivalent  German 
texts;  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar;  Williams  &  Roger's  Bookkeeping. 

Senior  Year. 

Lake  and  Riverside  Series  of  English  Classics;  Virgil's  Aeneid,  fifth 
and  sixth  books,  and  Allen  &  Greenough's  Cicero,  six  orations;  Latin 
Grammar;  Seymour's  Homer's  Iliad,  three  books,  or  German  equiva- 
lent, Greek  Grammar;  Avery's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy;  See- 
man's  Mythology,  18  weeks;  Everett's  Ethics,  12  weeks;  Thompson's 
Political  Economy,  6  weeks;  Ladd's  Primer  of  Psychology,  IS  weeks; 
Clark's  Commercial  Law,  18  weeks. 

Scientific  Course. 

Freshman  Year. 

Algebra,  to  Quadratics;  Advanced  Arithmetic  to  "Powers  and 
Roots;"  English  Grammar,  completed;  Beginners  Latin  or  German; 
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Physical  ( Geography ;  ( 'ivil  <  lovernmenl  tit'  I  tie  United  States  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sophomore  fear. 

Algebra,  completed;  Arithmetic,  completed,  18  weeks;  Geometry, 
two  books.  18  weeks;  English  History,  complete;  Rhetoric,  complete; 
Caesar,  l'our  books,  or  German  equivalent;  Latin  Grammar;  Gray's 
Lessons  in  Botany,  18  weeks;  Packard's  Lessons  in  Zoology,  18  weeks. 

Junior  Year. 

Geometry,  plane  and  solid,  completed;  English  Literature  and 
texts;  General  History,  complete;  Virgil's  Aeneid,  four  books,  or  Ger- 
man equivalent;  Latin  Grammar;  Dana's  Geological  Story,  18  weeks; 
Young's  Lesson  in  Astronomy,  18  weeks;  Bookkeeping. 

Senior  Year. 

English  Glassies;.  Virgil's  Aeneid,  books  V  and  VI,  or  German 
equivalent;  Latin  Grammar;  Physics,  complete;  William's  Elements 
of  Chemistry;  Ethics,  12  weeks;  Political  Economy,  6  weeks;  Psy- 
chology, 18  weeks;  Commercial  Law,  18  weeks. 

Spelling  throughout  each  course. 

Reviews  of  algebra,  arithmetic,  civil  government,  English  grammar, 
physiology,  political  geography  and  United  States  history,  are  re- 
quired during  one  month  of  the  senior  year. 

Compositions  and  declamations  throughout  each  course,  except  in 
the  senior  year,  when  original  orations  and  essays,  at  least  two  of 
either,  are  required  during  the  year. 

In  languages,  Greek  and  Latin. composition  sufficient  for  admission 
to  college  is  included. 

The  German  texts  read  by  the  present  senior  and  junior  classes  are: 
Storm's  "Inmiensee,"  (Bernhardt);  "Tales  from  Haulf,"  (Goold);  "Auf 
Der  Sonnenseite,"  (Bernhardt);  Lessing's  ''Minna  von  Barnhelm," 
(Lambert);  Riehl's  "Der  Fluch  der  Schoenheit,"  (Kendall);  Schiller's 
"Willhelm  Tell,"  (Palmer);  Goethe's  "Hermann  und  Dorothea," 
(Thomas). 

Frequent  exercises  in  composition  are  required  as  well  as  a  con- 
stant study  of  grammatical  construction,  and  general  literary  style 
of  the  authors. 

English  classics  include  the  list  recommended  to  be  read  for  admis- 
sion to  college.  An  extended  four  years'  course  of  reading  of  the  best 
productions  of  English  and  American  authors  is  about  to  be  inaugu- 
rated for  next  year.  These  will  include  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Gray, 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Poe,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Dickens, 
Scott,  Elliot.  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Irving  and  others.  Representative 
works  will  be  selected,  and  the  reading  will  be  carefully  supervised  by 
the  faculty. 
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Iii  1873  the  board  of  directors  combined  the  boys'  and  girls'  high 
schools  in  one  school.  The  writer  was  elected  the  first  principal  of 
the  combined  schools,  and  held  the  position  until  elected  city  super- 
intendent in  1875.  Miss  Agnes  Reilly,  a  most  excellent  teacher,  was 
elected  principal  in  1875,  and  held  the  position  for  thirteen  years. 
W.  J.  Wolverton  was  principal  from  1888  to  1896.  Prof.  Wolverton 
was  a  fine  scholar,  a  kind-hearted  Christian  gentleman,  who  gave  his 
life  for  the  cause  of  the  schools.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Lewisburg 
University.  He  has  graduated  in  all  the  graces  that  appertain  to 
mortal  development,  and  in  July,  1899,  was  degreed  into  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Redeemed.  "Requiescat  in  pace."  From  1896  to  the 
present  time  Prof.  I.  H.  Mauser  has  been  principal. 

The  first  class  to  graduate  from  the  high  school  was  in  1876.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  up  to  the  present  time  is  296.  The>  are 
not  the  rich  alone,  but  rather  the  talented,  aspiring  sons  and 
daughters  of  people  in  moderate  circumstances.  They  are  the  choice 
spirits  who  push  themselves  up  from  the  many,  the  capable,  the  ambi- 
tious, the  enterprising,  those  who  are  destined  to  be  leaders  in  society. 
The  high  school  is  the  sun  that  gives  light  and  heat  and  quickening 
power  to  the  whole  system  of  which  it  is  the  center. 

The  close  of  this  school  year  also  complete  my  twenty-fifth  year  as 
superintendent  of  Lock  Haven  public  schools.  I  can  scarcely  realize 
that  one-fourth  of  a  century  has  passed  since  I  was  first  elected  super- 
intendent. Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  that  time.  The  old 
school  buildings,  with  their  ancient  and  dilapidated  furniture  are 
gone.  Three  large  school  buildings  have  been  built  in  that  time. 
These  are  furnished  with  the  best  modern  furniture  and  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Our  board  of  directors  deserves  great  credit 
for  this.  Our  school  population  has  not  increased  as  much  as  in  some 
other  places,  yet  it  has  increased  some.  Twenty-five  years  ago  we 
had  21  schools  and  about  1,000  pupils.  This  included  six  schools  and 
about  240  pupils  now  in  Allison  township  and  Flemington  borough. 
To-day  we  have  29  schools  and  over  1,400  pupils,  exclusive  of  those 
six  schools.  Not  one  of  the  teachers  we  had  twenty-five  years  ago 
is  teaching  here  now. 

Only  two  of  our  teachers  then  were  normal  school  graduates,  and 
three  held  professional  certificates.  All  the  rest  held  provisional 
certificates.  At  present  we  do  not  have  a  single  teacher  who  holds  a 
provisional  certificate.  All  have  either  diplomas  or  the  higher  grade 
certificates. 

With  the  confident  assurance  that  our  schools  have  improved  in 
every  particular,  that  the  teachers  are  manifesting  greater  zeal  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties;  and  that  the  directors  are  more  careful 
in  the  selection  of  their  teachers;  and  that  they  are  awrake  to  their 
several  duties,  we  take  courage,  labor  on,  and  trust  to  Him,  who  alone 
can  give  successs. 
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LOWER  MERION  TOWNSHIP,  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. — J.  I. 

Robb. 


The  schools  of  Lower  Merion  District  are  gradually  increasing  in 
number  and  efficiency.  The  constant  demands  for  increased  school 
accommodations  for  the  rapidly  increasing  suburban  population  taxes 
all  the  factors  in  school  management.  The  population  changes  so 
much  that  it  is  hard  to  do  the  best  systematic  work.  Only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  high  school  pupils  have  received  all  their  train- 
ing in  our  schools. 

During  the  year  a  very  complete  primary  and  grammar  school 
building  was  opened  at  Bryn  Mawr.  The  building  is  constructed  of 
stone  and  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  latest  methods  with  automatic 
regulators.  The  time  and  bells  are  all  controlled  by  an  automatic 
master  clock. 

The  district  high  school  will  be  improved  by  broadening  the  course 
of  study  and  giving  more  electives.  Next  year  we  will  have  five  teach- 
ers for  100  pupils.  We  have  found  that  small  classes  are  necessary 
for  the  best  work.  To  do  efficient  work  the  pupils  must  have  close 
personal  work  with  the  teacher. 


McKEESPORT— H.  F.  Brooks. 


In  addition  to  the  statistical  report  already  submitted  it  may  be 
said  that  no  sudden  or  radical  changes  in  methods  or  administration 
have  been  made.  Each  year,  however,  marks  a  distinct  advance  in 
the  aims  and  work  of  our  schools,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
Our  new  high  school  building,  costing  f  180,000  is  now  about  com- 
pleted and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  opening  of  the  next 
school  term.  It  is  a  magnificent  building,  furnished  throughout 
with  the  best  appliances  for  work  and  the  latest  improvements  for 
health  and  comfort.  It  is  centrally  located  and  will  contain,  besides 
the  high  school,  the  offices  and  rooms  of  the  board  and  superintendent. 

Manual  training  and  the  domestic  sciences  will  be  introduced  into 
our  schools  next  year;  fine  rooms  for  these  departments  are  now 
being  prepared  in  our  new  building  and  we  feel  confident  that  the 
work  will  be  made  very  helpful  to  our  young  people. 
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Additional  ward  school  buildings  are  needed.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion have  already  taken  steps  looking  toward  the  erection  of  buildings 
in  the  Eighth  and  TeDth  wards. 

Our  school  buildings  are  all  kept  in  very  good  shape  by  the  careful 
attention  of  the  board.  Timely  repairs  are  made,  paper  and  cleansing 
materials  are  not  spared  in  keeping  the  rooms  clean  and  attractive 
in  appearance.  The  greatest  care  is  shown  for  the  comfort,  health 
and  proper  environment  of  the  children  in  our  schools. 

The  board  of  education  keep  in  touch  with  the  real  work  of  the 
school  room;  during  the  year  just  closed  they  made  1,751  visits  to  the 
schools. 


MAHANOY  CITY— W.  N.  Ehrhart. 


The  term  of  school  just  ended  opened  Monday,  August  28, 1899,  and 
closed  Thursday,  May  31,  1900.  The  schools  were  open  180  days. 
The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  42;  the  highest  enrollment  was 
reached  in  December,  when  it  was  2,0G0;  the  lowest  was  in  May,  when 
the  number  was  1,822.  When  the  enrollment  was  a  maximum,  the 
average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  was  a  trifle  more  than  49;  when 
a  minimum,  a  trifle  above  43.  The  average  for  the  term  was  about 
46.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  1,675.  The  percentage  for 
the  term  was  85.5.  We  have  conformed  as  closely  as  possible  to  our 
prescribed  course  of  study.  Our  teachers  have  all  worked  faithfully 
and  many  of  them  have  done  excellent  work.  We  have  made  special 
attempts  to  improve  our  primary  reading,  and  our  efforts  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  successful.  We  have  made  progress  in  writing  and  draw- 
ing. The  examination  of  our  writing  and  drawing  books  gave  me 
especial  pleasure.  They  were  models  of  neatness  and  were  without 
blot  or  blemish.  In  no  department  was  our  progress  more  marked 
than  in  our  language  work.  This  commenced  in  the  lowest  primary 
grade,  is  systematically  carried  through  all  the  grades  and  ends  with 
the  critical  study  of  some  of  the  English  classis  in  the  high  school. 
Our  high  school  during  the  past  year  has  made  gratifying  progress. 
Our  senior  class  found  time,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  former  years, 
to  complete  a  short  course  in  elementary  trigonometry,  and  also  to 
take  up  the  critical  study  of  several  of  the  English  classics.  The 
class  recently  graduated  numbered  thirty-four,  the  largest  thus  far 
in  the  history  of  the  school. 

The  measle  epidemic,  so  prevalent  in  our  town  during  the  months 
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of  March  and  April,  seriously  affected  the  attendance  of  our  schools. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  normal  attendance  would  again  be  reached 
after  the  abatement  of  the  disease,  but  unfortunately  it  remained 
below  the  average  of  the  past  lew  years  until  the  close  of  the  term. 
The  daily  average  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  term  fell  fully  100 
short  of  that  of  two  years  ago. 

It  is  to  be  much  regretted  that  owing  to  the  straightened  condition 
of  our  finances,  the  public  library  failed  to  receive  the  usual  annual 
appropriation.  The  patronage  of  the  library  is  liberal,  and  no  institu- 
tion of  the  town  is  worthier  of  support.  The  investment  of  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars  each  year  would,  in  the  course  of  a  decade,  give 
us  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  the  county,  and  would  prove  one  of 
the  most  profitable  investments  that  could  be  made.  If  we  would 
broaden  the  minds  of  our  young  people  we  must  encourage  them  to 
read;  and  there  are  no  means  more  feasible  than  through  a  free  public 
library  of  well-selected  books.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  library  will 
hereafter  always  receive  the  support  it  merits. 

Teachers'  meetings  were  held  during  the  term  at  intervals  of  three 
weeks.  In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  topics  relating  to  professional 
work,  Quick's  Educational  Reformers  was  read  and  commented  upon. 
Seven  of  our  teachers  passed  the  examination  for  permanent  certifi- 
cates. With  a  single  exception  every  one  of  our  forty-two  teachers 
holds  either  a  high  grade  certificate,  a  normal  or  a  college  diploma. 

In  most  respects  the  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. .  There  is,  however  one  phase  of  the  educational  problem  which 
looks  unpromising,  and  which  is  even  painful  to  contemplate.  Ma- 
hanoy  City  is  making  ample  provision  for  the  education  of  every  child 
within  the  borough  limits.  Our  school  buildings  are  comfortable, 
and  our  schools  are  not  overcrowded.  Text-books  and  all  other  sup- 
plies necessary  for  successful  school  work  are  generously  provided. 
Schools  are  open  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  Kindness 
and  good  will  prevail  between  teachers  and  pupils,  yet  there  are  many 
parents  and  guardians  in  our  midst  who  take  but  little  advantage  of 
the  rare  opportunities  provided  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  ad- 
vancement of  their  children.  These  frequently  attend  school  so  ir- 
regularly that  they  receive  but  little  benefit  themselves,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  class 
to  which  they  belong.  Investigations  made  during  the  year  disclosed 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  thirteen  years  were  not  enrolled  as  pupils  at  all.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  ward  in  which  most  of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion live.  One  of  the  most  serious  questions  facing  us,  and  one  earn- 
estly demanding  solution,  is  what  to  do  with  the  neglected  children 
of  indigent  parents.  Under  present  conditions  they  are  growing  up  in 
a  state  of  illiteracy,  and  threaten  to  become  a  menace  to  society. 
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The  compulsory  education  law  does  not  reach  them,  and  as  it  now 
stands  it  probably  never  will.  Considerations  of  economy,  philan- 
thropy and  public  safety  demand  that  the  State  provide  special 
schools  for  these  neglected  and  practically  homeless  children. 

Permit  me,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  submit  the  following  account  of  the  schools  of 
this  borough.  As,  however,  no  report  was  made  in  1876,  I  shall  be 
pardoned  for  talcing  1864  as  the  starting  point. 

And,  first,  it  should  be  stated  that  Mahanoy  City  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  our  larger  mining  towns.  With  the  exception  of  the  Kaier 
brewery,  Wren's  foundry  and  a  few  small  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, there  is  no  industry  aside  from  that  of  coal  mining;  and  al- 
most the  entire  population  of  perhaps  13,000  souls  is  either  directly  or 
indirectly  dependent  upon  this  one  industry.  Excepting  professional 
and  business  men,  the  great  mass  of  men  and  boys  are  employed  in 
*ome  capacity  about  the  mines,  either  as  clerks,  bosses,  laborers  or 
practical  miners.  Conditions  having  always  been  such  that  nearly 
every  man  has  been  compelled  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
face,  it  is  but  natural  that  educational  institutions  in  the  form  of 
academies  or  seminaries  have  found  no  place  amongst  us.  A  pa- 
rochial school  has  long  been  in  existence  in  connection  with  the 
German  Catholic  church,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual  religious 
instruction,  the  common  English  branches  are  taught.  Five  years 
ago  a  business  college  was  established.  This  school  is  at  present 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  L.  C.  McCann,  and  is  -doing  a  good  work. 

The  history  of  education  in  Mahanoy  City  is,  therefore,  the  history 
of  the  public  schools,  and  is  coeval  with  the  history  of  the  town  itself. 
Mahanoy  City  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  boroughs  of  Schuylkill 
county,  having  been  incorporated  in  February,  1864.  Up  to  this  time 
it  formed  a  part  of  Mahanoy  township.  The  first  school  house  within 
the  town  limits  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Spruce  street  building. 
I  take  the  following  from  a  newspaper  clipping,  dating  back  some 
thirty  years.  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Rein- 
hold.  The  writer  speaks  thus  affectionately  of  that  original  educa- 
tional landmark:  "The  wooden  building  on  Spruce  street,  better 
known  as  'The  Old  School  House,'  may  well  claim  a  small  space  in  a 
local  newspaper.  It  was  the  first  public  school  building  erected  in 
the  town.  As  the  pilgrim  fathers,  animated  by  an  enlightened  spirit 
of  progress,  built  the  log  school  house  as  the  vanguard  of  civilization 
in  the  wilds  of  New  England,  so  the  settlers  in  our  own  Mahanoy 
Valley  followed  their  wise  example  in  early  planting  our  system  of 
free  schools. 

"In  the  distant  future,  when  the  annals  of  Mahanoy  City  shall  be 
written,  what  would  form  a  more  fitting  frontispiece  than  the  old 
school  house!     The  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  the 
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inosi  valued  relic  of  the  city.  The  history  of  this  building  will  be 
cherished  by  our  early  settlers  with  many  pleasing  associations.  Al- 
most every  new  enterprise  here  germinated  into  existence.  Many  of 
our  lionrishing  churches  held  their  fust  meetings  here.  A  congrega- 
tion worships  in  if  every  Sabbath  just  now,  bu1  like  its  preoccupants, 
it  has  grown  to  sufficient  strength  to  build  a  finer  and  more  commodi- 
ous temple,  ami  will  soon  discard  the  place  thai  now  shelters  it. 
Public  amusements  were  fust  held  here;  Sunday  schools  here  first 
'gathered  the  children  in.'  It  was  in  'the  old  school  house*  that  some 
of  tin-  meetings  of  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Association  were 
held. 

"Lt-1  it  not  be  torn  down.  When  Mahanoy  county  shall  be  organ- 
ized, it  should  be  honored  with  the  sittings  of  its  first  court  of  justice. 
Let  it  remain  that  the  future  citizen  may  contrast  this  humble  place 
of  learning  with  the  beautiful  edifice  that  is  now  being  erected  in  the 
eastern  part  of  our  rapidly  expanding  city.  The  teacher  who  now 
dispenses  knowledge  in  this  humble  abode  may  see  the  time  when, 
with  a  just  pride,  she  will  tell  her  boys  and  girls,  'I  taught  in  the  old 
school  house.'  " 

But  alas!  If  he  who  thus  wrote  so  feelingly  and  hopefully,  if  yet 
alive,  io  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  locality  of  "the  old  school  house," 
he  doubtless  does  it  with  feelings  akin  to  those  of  Goldsmith  when 
he  wrote  The  Deserted  Village.  For  "the  spoiler's  hand''  has  been  at 
work;  the  old-time  "charms  are  fled;"  and  the  old-time  school  house, 
where  once  amusement,  and  religion,  and  knowledge,  each  in  their 
turn,  shed  their  hallowed  influence,  has  disappeared  at  the  behests 
of  "one  only  master,"  whom  we  call  progress.  A  large  brick  build- 
ing, which  has  grown  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  town,  now  stands  where 
once  "the  old  school  house"  stood. 

Mahanoy  City  became  an  independent  district  in  1864.  County 
Superintendent  Xewlin,  in  his  report  for  1865,  mentions  Mahanoy 
City  as  one  of  the  nine  boroughs  of  Schuylkill  county  having  a  high 
school  in  which  other  branches  than  the  common  were  taught.  The 
higher  branches  then  taught  were  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  United 
States  history  and  etymology.  No  statistics,  however,  appear  in  the 
report  for  this  year.  The  first  statistical  report  appears  in  1866, 
when  it  is  shown  that  the  borough  had  8  schools  open  for  a  period  of 
9  months;  12  teachers,  3  males  and  9  females,  were  employed.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  831,  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  400.  The  amount  of  tax  levied  was  $4,185.36,  on  a  10 -mill 
rate.  The  State  appropriation  was  8348.71.  From  taxes  and  all 
other  sources  there  were  received  $3,804.73.  The  cost  of  instruction 
was  82.r»22.50;  of  fuel  and  contingencies.  8026.48.  The  sum  of  $1,- 
596.30  was  expended  for  school  houses,  and  the  temporary  debt  was 
$3,440.58.     According  to  the  report  for  the  next  year,  Mahanoy  City 
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was  one  of  the  two  boroughs  of  the  county  having  superintendents 
who  did  no  teaching,  but  devoted  their  entire  time  to  supervision. 
Their  duly,  as  is  stated,  was  to  examine  all  classes,  to  see  that  uniform 
advancement  was  being  made  in  all  the  schools,  to  act  as  judge, 
jury,  and  executioner  in  cases  of  insubordination,  and  to  make  reports 
to  the  respective  school  boards  on  the  condition  of  the  schools,  faith- 
fulness of  teachers,  and  to  conduct  the  local  institute. 

The  schools  of  Mahanoy  City  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  thor- 
ough supervision  from  their  very  inception.  The  first  superintendent 
was  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Walker,  who  died  April,  1870.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  teachers  and  directors  as  "an  efficient  superintendent,  a  practical 
and  zealous  worker,  a  courteous  and  sympathetic  leader,  an  edifying 
and  pleasing  instructor."  He  was  succeeded  in  the  superintendency 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Reinhold,  principal  of  the  high  school,  who  shortly  after- 
wards resigned  the  office  in  order  to  accept  a  position  in  a  banking 
house.  Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Reinhold  was  one  of  the  brightest,  ablest 
and  most  active  teachers  of  the  county,  and  the  profession  sustained 
a  great  loss  by  his  early  resignation.  Among  those  who  taught  school 
in  the  early  days  of  Mahanoy  City,  and  who  have  since  attained  dis- 
tinction in  other  fields,  we  note  Judge  O.  P.  Bechtel,  of  Pottsville;  ex- 
Judge  T.  H.  B.  Lyon  and  his  accomplished  wife,  of  Mahanoy  City;  Mr. 
J.  B.  Bruner,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Mr.  Godfrey  Wade,  of  Tamaqua. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Ballantine  became' superintendent  in  September,  1870, 
and  held  the  office  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Mr.  Ballantine  was  one 
of  the  heavy  men  of  the  profession,  and  under  his  efficient  supervision 
the  schools  reached  a  very  high  order  of  excellence.  The  Mahanoy 
City  school  district  became  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  superintendent  in  May,  1881,  and  Mr.  Ballantine  was  the  first 
borough  superintendent.  In  his  first  annual  report  he  speaks  of  this 
as  a  change  for  the  better.  He  comments  upon  the  excellent  condi- 
tion of  the  finances,  and  expresses  very  forcibly  the  opinion  that  the 
'•'vi-nerable  and  respectable  trio  of  the  three  R's"  ought  to  have  much 
pro;ninence  below  the  high  school.  This  school  then  numbered  sixty 
pupil*,  and  was  taught  by  two  teachers.  The  course  of  study  covered 
four  years,  and  the  school  was  well  supplied  with  apparatus  for  ex- 
periment in  natural  philosophy,  and  illustrations  in  geography  and 
physiology.  In  conclusion,  he  speaks  of  the  hopeful  outlook,  and  of 
a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  schools,  which 
interest  he  traces  to  the  reflex  influence  of  the  schools  themselves. 
Mr.  Ballantine  continued  t*o  fill  the  office  of  superintendent  for  ten 
years.  Under  his  wise  and  conservative  management  the  schools 
kept  on  in  their  career  of  excellence  and  usefulness.  He  resigned 
from  office  in  March,  1889,  in  order  to^accept  the  position  of  a  super- 
vising principal  in  Philadelphia,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

Six  weeks  after  Mr.  Ballantine's  resignation  Mr.  Frank  Seward 
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Miller  was  elected  superintendent.  In  his  first  annual  report  he  says 
thai  the  work  of  the  year  was  in  most  respects  but  a  repetition  of  the 
goo  1  work  of  former  years.  Thirty  teachers  were  then  employed. 
The  grading  of  lh"  schools  was  changed  so  as  to  relieve  the  primary 
grades  of  their  crowded  condition.  Term  examinations,  as  a  test 
for  promotions,  were  discontinued  in  all  grades  below  the  high  school, 
and  a  system  of  monthly  reviews  and  recommendations  were  substi- 
tuted. In  his  report  for  1893  he  praises  the  high  order  of  work  done 
by  tin-  teachers,  and  also  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  school  board 
and  of  the  citizens  I'm-  the  promptness  with  which  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  school  population  was  provided  for,  by  the  erection  of  a  fine 
new  eight-room  building  and  by  the  addition  of  four  new  teachers  to 
the  corps.  Ai  the  end  of  this  year  pupils  were,  for  the  first  time, 
reguiirly  graduated- from  the  grammar  schools.  After  seven  years 
of  successful  work,  Mr.  Miller  resigned  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  in  Scranton.  Six  months  afterwards  he  died,  while  yet  in  the 
flush  of  ^arly  manhood.  His  genial  disposition  won  for  him  many 
friends  who  tenderly  hold  him  in  memory. 

In  June,  1890,  the  writer  had  the  honor  of  succeeding  to  the  supei*- 
intendercy.  The  next  year  a  new  course  of  study  was  adopted,  and 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  each  grade  was  carefully  mapped 
out.  The  scope  of  our  high  school  was  enlarged,  and  the  work  of  all 
the  grades  thoroughly  systemmatized.  Improved  methods  of  teach- 
ing primary  reading  and  elementary  numbers  have  brought  corres- 
pondingly good  results.  A  new  school  house  was  erected  two  years 
ago.  making  the  number  in  the  borough  six,  and  four  more  teachers 
were  added  to  the  force.  We  are  no  longer  guilty  of  the  "deadly  sinv 
of  overcrowding  our  primary  schools.  The  high  school  has  been 
gradually  growing  in  numbers,  and  last  year  141  pupils  were  enrolled. 
A  fine  class  of  34  were  graduated.  The  most  serious  drawback  we 
had  to  contend  with  was  irregular  attendance.  But  even  here  we 
have  made  marked  progress,  probably  under  the  stimulus  of  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law.  though  there  never  has  been  any  attempt  at 
compulsion.  The  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  four 
years  previous  to  June  1,  189(1  and  the  average  number  enrolled  since 
that  time  is  about  the  same.  But  the  average  daily  attendance  for 
the  first  period  was  1,526,  while  for  the  second  period  it  was  1,719, 
showing  an  increase  in  the1  daily  attendance  of  the  last  four  years  as 
compared  with  the  previous  four,  of  193,  or  nearly  11  per  cent.  My 
relations  with  directors  have  been  of  the  pleasantest  kind,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  has  not  been  a  more  loyal  body  of  teachers  in 
the  State  than  here  in  Mahanoy  City,  since  my  induction  into  office. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  destruction  of  records  some  years  ago, 
and  the  fact  that  I  hate  been  on.  the  ground  for  only  a  comparatively 
short  time,  prevents  me  from  making  mention  at  some  length  of  the 
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school  boards  that  have  deliberated  upon  the  educational  welfare  of 
this  town  for  more  Than  a  generation.  To  do  this  with  justice  to  all, 
oue  should  be  able  to  say  witb  Aeneas  of  old,  when  he  narrated  the 
story  of  Troy  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage:  "Ipse  vidi,  et  quorum  pars 
magna  fui."  Had  I  seen  all.  and  been  identified  with  all  from  the  be- 
ginning, I  should  doubtless  have  performed  my  task  differently  from 
what  I  have. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  the  belief  that  the  general  con- 
dition in  regard  to  the  educational  welfare  of  this  town  is  hopeful. 
Nowhere  is  there  a  healthier  public  school  sentiment  than  that  which 
prevails  here.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  our  schools  as  efficient 
as  possible  The  schools  are  believed  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 
The  same  is  doubtless  true  of  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  of  the 
State,  and  x^t  dor-s  it  not  behoove  us,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  to 
ask  earn*  stly  the  question  whether  our  public  schools  are  meeting 
the  demands  of  modern  life.  Since,  for  example,  in  our  high  and 
grammar  schools  there  have  come  to  be  two  or  three  girls  for  every  one 
boy,  would  conditions  not  be  improved  if  sewing  and  cooking  were 
substituted  for  some  of  the  higher  branches  now  taught,  and  thus 
encourage  these  homely  arts,  which  are  among  the  most  needful  and 
promising  helps  to  economy,  thrift  and  growing  comfort?  Would  it 
not  be  well  also  to  call  to  mind  the  maxim  of  Rousseau:  "Instead  of 
making  a  child  stick  to  his  books,  if  I  employ  him  in  a  workshop,  his 
hands  labor  to  the  profit  of  his  mind;  he  becomes  a  philosopher  while 
fancying  that  he  is  only  a  workman."  I  venture  to  predict  that  the 
close  of  the  next  century  will  witness  changes  both  in  matter  and 
method  from  our  present  education  and  that  more  prominence  will  be 
given  to  the  important  subject  of  hand  training. 


MAHANOY  TOWNSHIP,  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY— Frank  J. 

Noonan. 


On  a  dull  September  morning  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  writer  was 
delivered  into  an  old,  ramshackle,  frame  building  which  stood  still 
deep  in  mud  and  by  which  gurgled  not  the  "noisy,  babbling  brook," 
but  a  slothful  stream  of  dark,  forbidding  mine  water  which  rose  in 
wrath  with  every  rain  and  washed  its  bleak,  old  walls.  Seated  in 
one  of  the  old-fashioned,  straight-back  desks,  with  legs  dangling  a 
foot  above  the  floor  and  neck  well  craned  to  allow  me  to  see  the  won- 
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derful  things  than  transpired  above  the  horizon  indicated  by  the 
desk  line,  I  began  my  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  this  town- 
ship, and  during  twenty-five  years  of  varying  pleasures  and  disap- 
pointments, i(  has  continued.  There  arc  bu1  few  districts  in  the 
Stale  in  which  such  peculiar  conditions  exist  as  in  this,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  these  conditions  have  considerable  bearing  on  our 
school  work.  Eere  is  a  district,  the  face  of  which  is  robbed  of  all  its 
natural  beauty,  save  for  some  rugged  mountain  growth  that  will  not 
yield,  while  underneath  its  surface  rests  a  wealth  of  untold  millions. 
Ramified  by  a  network  of  mines,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  secure  a 
safe  and  desirable  location  for  a  school  building  in  the  central  part. 
We  had  the  experience,  during  the  past  year — over  two  miles  of 
ground  we  sought  a  suitable  location  and  were  at  last  brought  to  the 
alternative  of  abandoning  the  proposed  building  or  accepting  the 
present  undesirable  site.     We  chose  the  latter. 

Again,  while  we  have  nearly  2,000  taxables  and  more  than  1,200 
voters  within  our  borders,  we  have  not  a  single  freeholder  in  the  town- 
ship. Add  to  this  the  fact  that  we  have  so  few  business  or  profes- 
sional men,  98  per  cent,  of  the  male  working  population  being  em- 
ployed in  or  about  the  mines,  and  it  becomes  readily  apparent  that 
there  cannot  be  that  permanency  of  residence  which  is  so  desirable, 
and  that  our  schools  must  necessarily  be  at  all  times  in  a  somewhat 
disturbed  condition,  owing  to  the  incoming  and  outgoing  of  families. 
Under  such  circumstances  system  must  often  bend,  and  we  are  willing 
that  it  should  if  it  be  for  the  good  of  the  child. 

There  has  been  no  change  worth  noting  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
employed  during  the  past  year.  We  have  considerable  trouble  with 
our  language  work,  but  this  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  environ- 
ments and  outside  associations  of  many  of  our  pupils.  We  propose 
to  place  special  stress  on  reading  and  language  this  year  and  hope 
for  a  marked  improvement. 

The  great  majority  of  our  teachers  have  been  faithful  and  diligent 
in  their  work,  and  the  results  obtained,  particularly  in  those  schools 
which  have  been  for  several  years  in  charge  of  the  same  teachers, 
have  been  highly  gratifying  to  patrons  and  school  officials.  Although 
there  were  thirty  new  applicants  for  positions,  our  corps  of  teachers 
remains  practically  the  same.  All  the  teachers,  forty-six  in  number, 
have  subscribed  for  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal;  they  are  much 
pleased  with  the  excellent  reading  matter  it  contains. 

Successful  exercises  were  held  by  our  graduating  class  on  June  7. 
They  were  largely  attended  and  our  only  regret  was  that  we  could  not 
accommodate  a  larger  percentage  of  those  who  desired  to  attend.  The 
class  consisted  of  ten  young  people,  who  acquitted  themselves  in  a 
highly  creditable  manner.  Much  public  interest  has  been  manifested 
in  our  contemplated  high  school  work,  and,  although  the  pupils  will 
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be  obliged  to  travel  an  average  distance  of  four  miles  daily  to  attend 
our  central  school,  we  are  assured  an  excellent  attendance. 

iMuch  lias  been  said  pro  and  con  as  to  the  value  of  evening  schools 
in  the  miuing  districts,  and  the  question  has  often  been  raised  whether 
or  not  the  results  obtained  justifies  the  expense  incurred  by  them. 
Eight  years  ago  we  opened  our  first  evening  school  and  have  steadily 
increased  the  number  until  last  year  we  had  twelve  in  operation,  with 
an  enrollment  of  more  than  400  pupils.  Some  of  our  schools  have 
been  very  successful,  while  others  have  been  failures,  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  school  depending  almost  entirely  upon  the  ability 
of  the  teacher.  Directors  have  been  prone  to  employ  beginners  for 
this  work,  and  this  fact  accounts  for  many  of  the  failures.  In  my 
opinion,  the  same  amount  of  money  spent  upon  a  reduced  number  of 
schools  would  invite  applications  from  a  higher  grade  of  experienced 
teachers,  and,  with  such  teachers,  more  satisfactory  results  would  un- 
questionably be  obtained.  With  all  the  drawbacks  attending  them, 
I  feel  that  in  this  district  these  schools  have  done  much  good  for 
many,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  not  10  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
attending  them  would  be  found  in  the  day  schools  should  they  be  dis- 
continued. Deprived  by  location  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live  of  the  several  means  of  self -culture  and  improvement  common  to 
more  favored  localities,  and  with  no  other  attractions  of  an  elevating 
character  at  hand,  the  "breaker  boys"  of  our  darkened  little  hamlets 
spend  many  winter  evenings  with  their  books,  and  many  a  parent 
looks  with  pleasure  for  the  light  that  shines  from  the  village  even- 
ing school. 

Abount  ten  years  ago  we  began  a  systematic  improvement  of  school 
property,  which  has  resulted  in  eve^ry  old  village  school  being  re- 
placed by  a  new  one  or  being  completely  remodelled,  so  that  we  now 
have  plain,  yet  neat,  comfortable  and  substantial  buildings,  well 
lighted  and  suitably  equipped.  We  do  not  boast  of  much  architec- 
tural beauty  in  our  buildings,  for  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind 
would  be  to  render  them,  in  most,  cases,  incompatible  with  their  sur- 
roundings. The  interior  is  in  all  cases  bright  and  cheerful,  and  we 
have  ample  accommodation  for  all  of  our  pupils. 

For  many  years  the  writer  believed  that  a  central  township  high 
school  could  be  successfully  established,  and  that  its  establishment 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  work  of  the  village  schools. 
We  organized  a  class  in  '97,  and,  so  well  pleased  are  we  with  the  re- 
sults, that  our  little  central  high  school  building,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  seventy  pupils,  will  be  opened  within  a  month.  The  location 
is  not  very  desirable,  but  is  the  only  one  that  could  be  secured.  The 
building,  when  complete,  will  cost  about  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
its  occupancy,  following  upon  the  improvement  of  all  the  village 
schools,  will  give  much  pleasure  to  pupils  and  patrons,  as  well  as  to 
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your  humble  servant,  who  dimly  outlined,  many  years  ago,  what  he 
is  about  to  see  realized.  We  have  erred  in  judgment  many  times; 
we  have  been  disappointed  quite  often,  generally  with  ourselves,  yet 
ai  the  end  of  this  decade  we  can  look  back  and  truthfully  say  that 
each  year  of  it  lias  seen  some  substantial  progress  made,  that  each 
succeeding  year  found  us  doing  better  work. 

While  we  have  the  lowesi  rate  of  taxation  ever  known  in  this 
district,  we  still  raise  by  local  taxation  three  and  one-half  times  the 
amount  received  from  the  State,  and  our  township  is  absolutely  free 
from  debt  of  any  kind.  Our  teachers  are  fairly  well  paid,  the  salaries 
ranging  from  forty  to  eighty  dollars  per  month;  our  schools  are  well 
provided  and  equipped;  we  have  a  well-meaning,  progressive  board 
of  directors  and  many  earnest,  intelligent,  painstaking  teachers. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that 
after  a  few  more  years  of  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned, 
the  children  of  this  township  will  be  enjoying  all  the  benefits,  privi- 
leges and  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  of  our  neighboring  bor- 
oughs. 


MEADVILLE— H.   V.   Hotchkiss. 


In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  that  tlie  annual  written  reports  this  year  be 
brief  historical  reports  covering  the  period  between  June,  1877,  and 
June,  1900,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

The  board  of  controllers  has  consisted  of  twelve  members.  Many 
members  of  the  different  boards  have  served  through  long  periods. 
The  stablitiy  of  the  board  during  these  years  has  been  a  strong  factor 
in  securing  a  wise  management  of  the  schools.  The  persons  who  have 
served  as  controllers,  with  the  term  of  service  of  each,  are  as  follows: 


J.    H.    Williams 187S 

Alexander    Power 1S74-18S9 

Henry    Hartman 1874-1880 

George   P.    Barton 1875-1887 

Joseph   York 1878-1879 

Myron    P.    Davis 187S-18S7 

J.    H.    Lenhart 1880-1881 

D.    D.    Leberman 1S74-1S92 

John    McFarland,    Sr.(     187S-1S81 

George   W.    Haskins 1875-1887 

L.    C.    Magaw.     1875-1878 

H.     R.    McClintock 1S76-1879 

Henrv    Shunk 1S74-1S77,    1879-1880 

W.   S.    Murray 1877-18S0 

G.    W.    Adams 187S-1SS4 

F.    W.    Ellsworth,     1879-1882 

William     Work 1879-1888 

J.    N.     MoCloskey 1880-1883 

C.    E.    Strong 1S80-1883 

Jacob    A.    Cooper,     1881-1890 


Jas.    E.    McFarland :: 

Richard    Graham 1S82-190O 

John    V.     Reynolds i- 

D.     V.    Derickson 1S^3-j'*7 

F.    E.    Underwood i- 

Charles  Fahr i 

D.  C.    Dunn ] 

J.    W.    Smith 1887-1900 

Jas.    L.    Swickard 1888-1891 

George   T.    WiI=on,    jg'jg 

A.    P.    Reisinger,    1888-1891 

Myron   S.   Cooper 1SSS-1S91,  1 

H.     C.     Johnson 18S8-1890 

E.  H.    Callahan 1SS9-1892 

D.    R.    Coder 1888-1895 

S.    J.    Affantranger,     1890-1893 

YTilliam    Craig if 

Cyrus    See 1S90-1S93 

John    J.    Houser,    1890  to  date. 

Levi     Trace 1891-1897 
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E.  A.   Hempstead,    .. 

J.    P.    Colter 

S.    P.    Bates 

Cyrus    Harper,     

Ken    C.    Hayes 

F.  J.    Thomas 

Daniel  J.  Weber,  ... 
Hannibal  Cummings, 
J.  H.  Montgomery,  . 
A.    J.    Palm 


1891-1894 
1S91-1S94 
1891-1900 
1S92-1S93 
1892-1895 
1S93-1896 
1893-1896 
1893-1S94 
1S94-1900 
1S94-1S97 


Jas.    D.     Roberts, 
Roy   D.Beman    ,     . 

E.   P.   Cullum 

Lafayette    Derby, 
John    Minneley,    ... 
McArthur, 
i'  Loyd   Honeywell, 
M.    A.    Lowman,     . 
John    M.    Crider,    . 


1895 

1895-1898 

1896-1899 

1896-1898 

1896-1900 

1897-1900 

1S97-190O 

1899-1900 

1897-1898 


The  superintendents  who  have  held  office  since  1876,  with  the  term 
of  each,  are  as  follows: 

Samuel  P.  Bates,  from  January,  1875,  to  June,  1881. 

H.  R.  Both,  from  June,  1881,  to  August,  1886. 

H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  from  August,  1886,  to  the  present  time. 

The  school  enrollment  for  the  year  ending  June,  1876,  was  1,455 
pupils,  and  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  city,  25.  The  enrollment 
for  the  year  ending  June,  1886,  was  1,766  pupils  and  the  number 
of  teachers  38.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  just  closed  was  2,004 
pupils,  and  the  number  of  teachers,  50.  The  increase  in  attendance 
in  the  schools  within  the  last  fourteen  years  has  been  only  238  pupils 
and  this  increase  has  been  almost  entirely  in  the  higher  grades. 

In  making  this  report  an  attempt  will  be  made  not  to  discuss  the 
philosophy  of  education  and  educational  values,  but  to  review  with 
little,  if  any,  discussion  some  of  the  changes  in  methods  and  equip- 
ment made  within  the  sixteen  years  that  the  present  superintendent 
has  been  connected  with  the  schools. 

Buildings. 

Two  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  at  a  total  cost  for  finishing 
and  furnishing,  of  about  .$60,000.  The  erection  of  these  buildings 
renders  it  possible  to  place  every  pupil  in  the  city  in  a  school  of  proper 
size  and  in  a  room  wholesome  and  comfortable  in  every  way. 

Old  composition  blackboards  have  been  replaced,  from  time  to 
time,  with  natural,  stone-slate  boards  until  every  room  in  the  city  is 
furnished  with  slate  boards.  Old  furniture  has  given  place  to  new 
and  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  school  rooms  have  been  decorated  so 
that  rooms  are  beautiful  as  well  as  comfortable. 


Free  Text-Books  and  Supplies. 

As  soon  as  the  laws  of  the  State  permitted,  but  before  they  de- 
manded it,  the  system  of  free  text-books  and  supplies  was  introduced. 
It  has  resulted  in  great  saving  to  the  pupils  and  the  city  of  time  and 
money,  and  has  been  attended  with  educational  results  that  never 
could  have  been  secured  under  the  old  system  of  individual  owner- 
ship. 

Increase  of  Teaching  Force. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  has  increased  from  38  to  50. 
Year  by  year,  as  circumstances  would  permit,  the  board  has  added 
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to  its  force,  constantly  realizing  that  to  teacli  fifty  or  more  children 
in  a  single  school  is  a  physical  and  intellectual  impossibility.  The 
completion  of  the  last  new  building  made  it  possible  to  increase  the 
force  to  the  proper  number. 

Salaries  of  Teachers. 

Although  the  number  of  teachers  was  increased,  the  salaries  of 
individual  teachers  was  increased  also.  Twelve  years  ago  the  maxi- 
mum salary  paid  to  a  ward  school  teacher  was  $425.  The  maximum 
now,  except  in  certain  grades,  is  $450.  Of  the  grades  just  excepted, 
the  teachers  of  the  first  year  in  school  now  receive  $495,  and  those  of 
the  ninth  year  receive  $540.  At  that  time  the  high  school  teachers 
received  $450  each;  now,  $600.  This  increase  in  salary  has  enabled 
the  board  to  retain  some  of  their  best  teachers  and  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  others. 

Music. 

Music  has  been  added  to  the  course  of  studies  and  a  special  teacher 
employed  to  supervise  the  work  in  that  branch.  The  homes,  the 
Sunday  schools,  the  churches,  the  public  schools,  social  gatherings 
and  the  social  life  of  our  city  are  the  strongest  witnesses  as  to  the 
value  of  music  as  a  school  study. 

Drawing. 

Krawing,  as  a  mode  of  expressing  thought  and  feeling,  has  been 
introduced  into  all  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  The  best  edu- 
cators, everywhere,  recognize  the  great  educational  value  of  draw- 
ing as  a  branch  of  school  work.  Its  value  appears  in  a  two-fold  way, 
in  ability  to  construct  and  in  ability  to  interpret  and  enjoy  that 
which  has  been  made. 

Nature  Study. 

A  course  of  nature  study,  in  some  form,  now  extends  through  the 
entire  twelve  years  of  the  school  course.  As  a  source  of  both  pleasure 
and  development  for  the  children,  now  and  in  later  years,  it  easily 
holds  a  foremost  place. 

Reading. 

Formerly  the  reading  done  in  the  schools  was  confined  to  one 
series  of  readers,  of  more  or  less  merit,  with  possibly  a  little  supple- 
mentary reading  matter  in  the  lower  grades.  Ten  years  ago,  the 
superintendent  recommended  that  from  the  second  year  in  school, 
upward  through  the  grades,  pupils  should  read  largely  complete 
works  by  standard  authors.  That  recommendation  was  adopted  by 
the  board,  and,  as  a  result,  pupils  in  the  public  schools  are  reading 
in  their  school  course  from  sixty  to  seventy  of  the  best  works  in  the 
English  language. 
35—6—1900 
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Among  others,  three  marked  results  were  expected  from  this  plan. 
(1)  It  was  thought  that  this  course  of  wide  and  varied  reading  would 
develop  greater  power  to  read  understanding^  than  the  old  plan 
could  do.  (2)  The  reading  of  so  many  of  the  best  works  in  our  litera- 
ture, under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher,  must  add  infinitely 
to  the  knowledge  of  pupils  and  must  stimulate  them  along  right  lines 
of  thought,  feeling  and  action.  (3)  It  was  expected  of  this  course 
that  it  would  create  and  foster  a  taste  for  good  literature,  such  that 
the  reading  of  the  pupils  outside  the  schools  should  be  elevating  and 
profitable  and  that  young  people,  from  choice,  would  spend  much  time 
with  good  books  that  they  would  otherwise  spend  in  idleness  or  mis- 
chief with  indifferent  or  bad  company. 

Long  ago  our  investigations  satisfied  us  that  our  expectations  upon 
the  first  two  points  were  correct.  We  have  believed  for  some  time 
that  the  desire  of  children  to  read  good  books  is  increasing.  System- 
atic and  careful  investigations  conducted  during  the  last  year  have 
demonstrated,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  our  belief  was  correct  and  that 
our  expectations  upon  the  third  point  have  been  realized.  The  read- 
ing course  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  if  well  done,  is  in  itself  a 
liberal  education. 

Physical  Culture. 

Within  the  last  three  years  a  definite,  scientific  course  of  physical 
training  has  been  added  to  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Sewing,  Cooking  and  Bookkeeping. 

Through  the  liberal  bequest  of  Miss  Anna  J.  Huidekoper  every  girl 
is  required  to  study  sewing  through  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  in  school 
and  cooking  through  the  seventh  year.  While  the  girls  are  in  the 
classes  in  domestic  science  the  boys  of  the  same  grades  study  business 
forms,  business  correspondence  and  bookkeeping. 

English  Language. 

The  ability  to  use  the  English  language  for  the  expression  of 
thought,  by  speech  and  writing,  is  trained  and  exercised  from  the  first 
year  on  through  all  the  grades.  Impression  and  expression  must 
go  together.  The  best  results  in  one  are  impossible  without  the  cor- 
responding power  in  the  other. 

Classification. 

Formerly  pupils  were  placed  in  classes  one  year  apart.  Such  a 
system  of  grading  was  inflexible  and  unjust.  By  that  plan,  the 
bright  pupil  was  held  back,  measuring  time,  to  the  pace  of  his  slower 
classmate,  and  the  dull  pupil  was  rushed  over  work  to  his  detriment 
in  order  that  he  might  be  kept  with  his  brighter  mate.     The  child  who, 
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from  sickness  or  other  cause,  lost  a  little  time  from  school  was  placed 
back  a  year  in  the  course.  In  the  schools  of  this  city,  for  some  years 
past,  classes  above  the  fourth  year  have  been  but  half  a  year  apart 
and  below  the  fourth  each  half  year  class  has  been  still  further  di- 
vided. Some  writers  in  the  recent  magazine  literature  have  claimed 
great  glory  for  themselves  for  outlining  and  advocating  a  system  of 
classification  xevy  similar  to  that  which  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  these  and  other  schools  for  at  least  twelve  years. 

Promotions. 

Inseparably  joined  with  a  system  of  classification  is  a  system  of 
determining  what  pupils  shall  be  transferred  to  higher  grades.  By 
our  present  arrangement,  no  examinations  for  promotions  are  held 
in  grades  below  the  seventh;  beginning  with  the  seventh,  and  continu- 
ing through  the  high  school,  the  results  of  examinations  are  con- 
sidered along  with  the  recommendations  of  the  teachers  in  the  promo- 
tions of  pupils.  The  teachers'  recommendations  are  based  upon  the 
daily  work  of  the  pupils.  Fourteen  years  ago  all  classes,  beginning 
as  low  down  as  the  second  year,  were  promoted  solely  according  to  the 
results  shown  by  written  examinations. 

Under  our  present  elastic  system  of  classification  and  promotion 
from  one  to  two  hundred  pupils  are  able  to  skip  work  each  year. 

High  School. 

The  high  school  and  its  management  have  received  due  share  of 
consideration.  A  definite  purpose,  worked  out  to  the  greatest  extent 
permissible  by  our  surroundings  and  equipments,  results  in  giving 
.  our  graduates  a  well-rounded  thorough  education.  As  evidence  of 
the  popularity  of  the  high  school  among  our  people,  I  may  say  that 
careful  inquiry  has  failed  to  discover  any  first-class  high  school  whose 
enrollment  is  as  great  as  ours  in  comparison  with  the  enrollment  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  or  that  graduates  as  many  pupils 
in  proportion  to  the  enrollment.  Laboratory  methods  in  the  sciences, 
thorough  training  in  Latin  and  mathematics  and  practical  training 
in  English  and  history  have  contributed  to  the  result. 

Finances. 

Questions  of  change  and  improvement  have  their  financial  bear- 
ings. It  is  in  order  and  certainly  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
review,  in  brief,  the  financial  history  of  the  school  district  while 
making  the  changes  in  the  management  of  the  schools  as  indicated 
above. 

June  1,  1885,  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  city  was  #26,000,  all 
at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  now  paid  upon  the  school  debt.     The 
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present  bonded  debt  is  f 25,000,  or  $1,000  less  than  in  1885.  The  tax 
rate  at  that  time  was  10  mills  in  one  part  of  the  city  and  17  mills  in 
the  other.  Later,  the  rate  was  for  some  time  reduced  to  14  mills  and 
for  two  years  at  least  has  been  only  10  mills. 

The  financial  results,  then,  are  about  as  follows:  Within  the 
period  of  twelve  years  the  boards  have  expended,  in  round  numbers, 
$00,000  for  new  buildings  and  furnishings;  they  have  added  twelve 
teachers  to  the  force  and  have  increased  the  salary  of  each  by  an 
amounty  varying  from  $25  to  $150;  they  have  bought  all  the  text- 
books and  supplies  needed  for  first-class  work;  they  have  added  new 
departments,  each  of  which  has  been  attended  with  more  or  less 
expense.  They  have  done  all  this,  moreover,  without  increasing  the 
debt,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  reduced  the  rate  of  taxation  2  to  6 
mills. 

This  report  is  not  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  unduly  praising  the 
forces  that  have  performed  their  part  in  making  the  schools  what 
they  are.  It  is  entirely  fitting  that  we  should  look  back  occasion- 
ally over  the  steps  that  we  have  taken  in  our  endeavor  to  march 
upward.  If  experts  who  have  known  our  work,  but  who  are  not 
of  us,  are  to  be  believed,  our  schools  have  taken  high  ground.  The 
interest  which  attaches  to  our  work  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
corporate  limits  of  our  own  city. 

Although  not  forgetful  of  the  past,  our  work  is  in  the  future. 
What  shall  it  be?  is  the  great  question.  With  but  one  suggestion  I 
close  this  report.  In  material  equipment,  the  schools  of  this  city 
have  about  all  that  could  be  desired  for  ideal  work.  The  character 
of  the  work,  then,  will  be  what  the  teaching  force  have  the  power 
to  make  it.  If  there  be  failure  to  make  of  each  and  every  child 
all  that  that  child  is  capable  of  becoming,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  schools,  that  failure  must  be  charged  against  the  teacher. 


MIDDLETOWN— H.  J.  Wickey. 


"As  the  teacher  so  is  the  school"  is  a  maxim  the  truth  of  which 
being  realized  by  our  board,  they  elected,  so  far  as  possible,  teachers 
well  equipped  for  their  respective  work  and  increased  the  salaries 
from  two  to  eight  dollars  per  month,  thus  fully  restoring  the  10  per 
cent,  reduction  which  was  made  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  nothing 
that  gives  a  greater  impetus  to  teachers  to  do  good  work  than  a 
tangible  expression  of  appreciation  from  the  board.     Live  teachers, 
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like  most  other  human  beings,  are  dissatisfied  with  present  attain- 
ments and,  with  a  little  appreciation  on  the  pari  of  the  school  officials, 
they  will  make  themselves  more  efficient  Cor  their  work.  We  had  an 
enrollment  of  1,258  pupils;  average  attendance,  933;  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance, 91.  Considering  the  fact  that  we  were  not  provided  with 
an  attendance  officer  and  the  compulsory  law  not  enforced,  we  think 
the  record  is  good.  There  appeared  to  be  a  co-operative  spirit  mani- 
fested between  school  officials,  teachers,  patrons  and  pupils  which 
brought  about  better  results  than  could  have  otherwise  been  obtained. 

There  are  about  200  children  of  school  age  who  have  not  been  en- 
rolled during  the  year.  For  this  class  and  for  a  few  continued  truants 
we  need  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  and  an  officer  who  will  compel 
them  to  come  in. 

Our  schools  are  well  equipped  with  maps,  globes,  blocks,  etc.,  but 
very  little  apparatus  has  been  provided  for  the  scientific  department 
of  the  high  school.  Realizing  our  deficiency  along  this  line,  the  board 
appropriated  fifty  dollars  toward  the  establishment  of  a  laboratory. 
We  now  have  the  nucleus  of  what  may  become  a  well-equipped  high 
school  laboratory. 

By  means  of  entertainments  and  appropriation  from  the  board  we 
were  enabled  to  increase  the  public  school  library,  which  now  contains 
more  than  300  volumes  of  standard  literature,  besides  fifty  volumes 
for  reference.  It  is  truly  surprising  the  amount  of  reading  a  pupil 
can  do  and  at  the  same  time  stand  among  the  first  in  her  class.  The 
reading  from  the  library  is  voluntary  and  during  this  year  the  highest 
number  of  books  read  by  a  pupil  was  nineteen,  more  than  one  book 
every  two  weeks.  We  are  now  arranging  some  reading  material  for 
the  lower  grades.  Many  boys  and  girls  of  very  tender  years  are  read- 
ing questionable  literature,  and  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  provide  for  them 
something  healthful  and  elevating. 

Drawing  was  introduced  during  the  year.  The  teachers  received 
monthly  instruction  in  the  subject  from  a  special  teacher  of  drawing. 
By  means  of  this  instruction  and  the  aid  of  the  manuals  the  teachers 
were  enabled  to  present  enthusiastically  the  subject  to  the  children. 
The  educational  value  of  drawing  is  being  realized  by  our  board  and 
patrons,  and  without  doubt  the  subject  is  here  to  stay. 

During  the  year  we  held  monthly  teachers'  meetings  and  grade  con- 
ferences. At  our  teachers'  meetings  we  made  a  study  of  MacVicar's 
Principles  of  Education.  Teachers  prepared  and  read  papers  on 
various  leading  educational  questions,  and  general  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  actual  school  work  were  taken  up  and  discussed.  These 
meetings  were  interesting  and  helpful  and  led  to  a  closer  union  of 
the  teachers.  In  our  grade  meetings,  question  pertaining  to  the  grade 
work  were  taken  up.  Through  these  meetings  we  tried  to  strengthen 
our  work  in  reading,  language  and  numbers,  and  the  teachers  co- 
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operated  with  the  superintendent  for  the  highest  good  of  the  children, 
and  much  good  was  accomplished. 

Thirty-five  pupils  were  promoted  from  the  grammar  department  to 
the  high  school.  The  transfer  was  marked  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises. 

The  high  school  graduating  class  consisted  of  22  members — 7  boys 
and  15  girls.  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  in  his  own  happy  way,  delivered  the 
address  to  the  graduating  class.  A  number  of  new  features  were  in- 
troduced into  the  exercises  that  made  it  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  held.     Thus  closed  a  year  of  successful  school  work. 

Historical. 

About  1870  the  various  schools  in  our  district  were  independent 
factors,  each  teacher  having  absolute  power  in  the  manipulation  of 
her  school  and  accountable  to  no  one  in  particular  for  conditions. 

In  1873,  the  board,  realizing  that  a  better  condition  was  possible, 
elected  the  high  school  principal,  D.  H.  Bucher,  who  had  served  since 
1870,  as  district  superintendent  in  connection  with  his  high  school 
duties.  He  was  directed  to  arrange  a  course  of  study,  visit  the 
schools,  etc.,  in  order  that  the  schools  would  be  placed  on  a  well-or- 
ganized basis.  A  year  later  this  position,  district  superintendent, 
was  abandoned  on  account  of  a  disagreement  concerning  the  salary. 
The  schools,  owing  to  a  lack  of  general  supervision,  lapsed  into  a  dis- 
organized condition.  One  illustration :  Examinations  for  promotions 
were  conducted  by  some  teacher  or  committee  of  teachers  appointed 
by  the  board.  After  the  papers  were  marked,  the  board  considered 
them  and  established  a  passing  mark  for  each  school,  which  often 
resulted  in  an  average  of  85  for  a  certain  school  in  one  ward  and, 
possibly,  57  for  the  same  grade  in  another  ward.  The  passing  mark 
to  the  high  school  was  as  low  as  53  per  cent.  These  conditions  ex- 
isted, to  some  extent,  until  1891,  when  the  board  decided  to  establish 
the  position,  supervisory  principalship,  and  elected  H.  H.  Weber,  of 
Emporium,  to  the  position.  Before  the  opening  of  the  session  of  this 
year  U.  H.  Bucher,  principal  of  high  school,  who  had  served  for  about 
21  years,  resigned,  likewise  the  assistant  principal  and  two  grammar 
school  teachers.  At  this  time  began  a  general  reorganization  of  the 
school  system  and  by  a  happy  co-operation  of  school  officials  and 
teachers,  the  schools  have  been  working  as  a  unit. 

In  1895,  the  board  established  an  independent  district  and  elected 
H.  H.  Weber  as  borough  superintendent. 

In  1873  the  tax  rate  for  building  purposes  was  7  mills  and  for  school 
purposes,  13  mills ;  in  1899,  the  tax  rate  was  1\  mills  for  the  former 
and  4  mills  for  the  latter. 

In  1876  the  first  class  graduated  from  the  high  school.  The  class 
consisted  of  three  young  ladies.  They  were  examined  by  the  min- 
isters of  the  town  and  County  Superintendent  LaRoss. 
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Prior  to  1882  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  graded  from  the  high 
school  down  to  the  primary  grade.  About  '82  some  progressive  school 
directors,  recognizing  the  worth  and  importance  of  strong  primary 
teachers,  secured  the  passage  of  a  resolution  increasing  their  salaries. 

In  181)2  the  hoard  adopted  a  new  series  of  geographies,  which  were 
furnished  to  the  children  free  of  cost.  Thus  our  borough  was  slightly 
in  advance  on  the  free  text-book  system.  In  the  same  year  music  was 
introduced  into  our  schools  under  the  general  charge  of  A.  M.  Lindsay, 
of  Steel  ton,  Pa. 

Since  1870  one  modern  school  building  has  been  erected,  and  all 
the  school  rooms  in  the  borough  furnished  with  modern  furniture  and 
slate  blackboards. 

The  number  of  schools  have  increased  from  13  to  24.  The  salaries 
below  the  grammar  schools  have  been  slightly  increased. 

Two  of  the  up-to-date  teachers  of  our  present  corps,  Miss  Murr  and 
Miss  Keever  deserve  special  mention.  They  have  taught  33  and 
27  years  respectively.  The  former  has  taught  in  the  same 
room  for  30  years  and  has  never  lost  a  day  from  sickness  or 
otherwise.  They  have  given  the  best  years  of  their  life  to  the  inter- 
ests of  public  education.  From  them  many  of  our  leading  men  and 
women  took  their  first  lessons,  and  no  doubt  their  influence  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  their  pupils.  What  a  wonderful 
reward  there  must  be  awaiting  them!  May  God  bless  and  preserve 
them  for  many  years. 

Many  of  our  best  citizens  have  served  the  schools  in  the  capacity 
of  school  director  and,  as  the  records  show,  they  have  generally  acted 
for  the  highest  good  of  the  schools. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  w7hile  there  is  ample  room  for  im- 
provement, we  believe  that  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  our 
schools  are  in  beter  condition  than  ever  before.  Judging  from  ex- 
pressions made  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  school  board  in  June,  1900, 
we  are  safe  in  forecasting  a  banner  year  for  our  schools. 


MIFFLIN  TOWNSHIP  (Allegheny  County)— J.  M.  Reed. 


Mifflin  Township  in  1877. 

Mifflin  township  in  1877  included  what  have  since  become  the 
prosperous  and  growing  young  cities  of  Homestead  and  Duquesne, 
consequently  reference  must  be  made  to  them  in  showing  the  growth 
of  the  schools  of  this  territory. 
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Early  School  Houses. 

Just  before  or  about  the  time  referred  to  there  was  a  school  of  two 
rooms  where  Homestead  now  is  and  another  school  of  two  rooms  in 
Dravosburg,  near  where  the  P.  V.  &  C.  R.  R.  station  now  stands,  and 
with  these  exceptions  all  were  small  school  houses  of  a  single  room, 
having  windows  on  all  sides  and  a  door  in  the  end.  Most  if  not  all  of 
these  had  but  little  blackboard  space.  Of  these  early  school  houses, 
the  Franklin,  a  small  brick  structure  is  still  standing  but  has  been 
used  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  dwelling.  It  is  located  west  of  the 
present  modern  brick  school  house  called  the  Franklin,  erected  in 
1898.  The  "Old  Franklin"  school  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  leading 
schools  of  its  day  and  to  the  credit  of  some  of  its  pupils  reunions 
are  still  held  to  keep  green  the  memories  of  early  school  days. 

Comparisons  and  Growth. 

From  the  statistical  report  published  in  1877  we  learn  that 
Mifflin  township,  including  what  are  now  Homestead  and  Duquesne, 
had  17  schools,  6  months  of  school,  an  enrollment  of  1,018  pupils  with 
an  average  attendance  of  574.  Then  the  total  amount  of  the  tax 
duplicate  was  $$5,269.11,  and  the  State  appropriation  received  was 
$843.67.  Now  within  this  same  territory,  including  Homestead  and 
Duquesne,  there  are  120  schools,  an  average  of  8  2-3  months  of  school, 
an  enrollment  of  6,129  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  4,642. 
The  total  of  the  tax  duplicates  amounts  to  $107,759.91,  and  the  total 
amount  of  appropriation  received  last  year-  from  the  State  was 
$23,916.80. 

These  totals  belong  to  the  three  school  districts  as  follows: 
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Old  Locations  and  Changes. 

Of  the  17  schools  mentioned  in  1877  we  find  them  located  as  fol- 
lows: at  Homestead  and  Dravosburg,  2  rooms  each  and  one  room  at 
each  of  the  following  places:  Franklin,  Green  Spring,  Cochran,  West 
Run,  Germantown,  Thompson,  McClure,  Blackburn,  Mifflin,  Lebanon, 
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Aliquippa,  Camden  and  Stonesburg.  The  Green  Spring  is  the  only 
one  of  these  now  in  use  as  it  then  stood  for  school  purposes.  The 
Franklin,  a  small  frame  which  followed  the  brick  school  house 
known  as  Old  Franklin  west  of  it,  was  replaced  in  1898  by  a  good 
brick  of  four  rooms,  so  planned  that  four  additional  rooms  can  be 
added,  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  frame  building.  The  Cochran 
was  abandoned  in  1898  to  occupy  the  new  Cochran,  a  fine  two-story 
frame  of  two  rooms  erected  on  a  lot  purchased  from  John  Munhall 
at  the  forks  of  the  road  some  distance  west  of  the  former  location. 
West  Run  was  vacated  in  September,  1899,  to  occupy  the  new  build- 
ing, almost  the  same  in  plan  and  construction  as  the  Franklin, 
erected  in  West  Homestead  and  named  West  Homestead.  German- 
town  was  absorbed  by  Duquesne  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  1892.  The  Thompson  was  abandoned  in  March,  1899,  to 
occupy  new  quarters  in  the  new  Thompson  then  completed  on  a  lot 
purchased  from  A.  F.  McClure.  The  old  McClure  was  replaced  some 
twenty  years  ago  by  a  similar  building  erected  upon  the  same  site 
and  this  building  will  in  all  probability  be  changed  soon  on  account 
of  a  railroad  now  projected  passing  through  the  grounds.  Instead 
of  the  school  house  of  one  room  at  Blackburn,  a  two-story  frame  of 
two  rooms  was  erected  nearer  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  than  the  former 
location.  In  1898  this  school  house  was  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of 
an  adjoining  lot  from  Mr.  Lawrence  Roche.  The  building  was 
changed  and  enlarged  to  a  house  of  four  rooms.  The  Mifflin  school 
house,  located  near  the  Mifflin  church  was  changed  about  twenty 
years  ago  to  a  place  southeast  of  its  former  location  and  the  present 
house  of  one  room  erected.  The  Lebanon  school  house,  still  stand- 
ing and  used  as  a  place  to  hold  elections,  ceased  to  be  used  for 
school  purposes  after  the  erection  of  a  school  house  in  Curry  Hollow, 
in  1893.  A  second  story  was  added  to  each  of  the  buildings  at 
Camden  and  Aliquippa. 

The  two  rooms  at  Homestead  went  with  that  portion  of  the 
township  when  it  became  a  borough,  September  18,  1880.  The  in- 
crease of  population  at  Dravosburg  caused  the  erection  of  a  frame 
school  house  called  Amity  at  the  upper  end  of  town,  which  is  now 
used  as  a  dwelling  by  Mr.  Ord.  In  1892  a  frame  school  house  of  six 
rooms  was  erected  on  the  hill  in  Dravosburg  and  this  at  once  took 
the  place  of  the  Dravosburg  school  house  near  the  railroad  station, 
and  the  Amity  school  house  just  mentioned,  and  as  the  lower  part  of 
town  depopulated,  on  account  of  the  railroad  company  widening  its 
tracks  and  the  displacement  of  the  "Ferry"  by  the  new  bridge 
farther  up  the  Monongahela,  the  few  pupils  left  there  came  to  the 
Dravosburg  school  and  the  Stonesburg  school  was  abandoned  in 
1896.     Two  rooms  were  added  to  Dravosburg  in  1897  . 

This  show^s  briefly,  and  as  accurately  as  can  be  learned  the  loca- 
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tion  and  condition  of  the  school  houses  of  this  township  in  1877  and 
the  changes  which  have  directly  followed  them. 

1  New  Locations  and  Changes. 

Since  1877  the  population  increased  in  many  places  so  much 
that  school  houses  were  demanded  in  new  locations.  Crawford 
school  house  and  Duquesne  school  house  were  erected  within  what 
is  now  Duquesne  borough  and  went  with  that  part  of  the  town- 
ship" which  formed  Duquesne  borough,  and  from  them  has  grown 
the  schools  of  that  place.  It  became  necessary  to  erect  a  school 
house  of  two  rooms  at  what  was  then  called  "Goehring  Town,"  but 
is  now  known  as  Whittaker.  This  beautiful  location  increased  so 
rapidly  that  the  addition  of  "two  rooms  to  this  building  was  soon 
found  necessary.  The  completion  of  this  addition  for  the  sum  of 
$2,529.69  was  reported  to  the  board  October  17,  1891.  At  New  Eng- 
land a  good  frame  school  house  of  two  rooms  wes  erected  to  meet 
the  wants  of  that  thrifty  community. 

The  addition  of  the  Bellwood  school  house  became  necessary  in 
1892.  The  minutes  of  July  11,  1891,  show  two  teachers  employed  at 
Carnegie,  now  Munhall,  but  so  very  rapidly  did  this  marvelously 
progressive  place  grow  that  on  June  2,  1893,  the  board  by  unani- 
mous vote  agreed  to  build  a  brick  school  house  of  eight  rooms  at 
Munhall  and  the  contract  for  this  building  was  let  August  1,  1893, 
to  Wm.  Tunstall  for  $19,450.  There  was  a  demand  for  school  ac- 
commodation at  Homeville  and  the  contract  for  building  a  frame 
school  house  of  one  room  there  was  let  by  the  building  committee  to 
F.  F.  Kirkland  for  $1,274.06,  and  its  action  ratified  by  the  board 
August  21,  1894.  To  this  there  was  added  in  1897  another  room, 
and  now  there  are  in  course  of  construction  there  two  more  rooms 
to  meet  the  demands  of  this  growing  place. 

A  new  settlement  at  Willock  caused  the  erection  of  a  neat,  con- 
veniently arranged  frame  school  house  of  one  room  in  1896. 

The  new  town  of  Lincoln  Place  has  sprung  up  so  rapidly  that 
temporary  arrangements  were  made  for  a  school  in  an  old  farm 
house  last  year  and  now  there  is  in  course  of  construction  at  that 
place  an  elegant  frame  school  house  of  four  rooms,  planned  so  that 
it  can  be  enlarged  to  eight  rooms.  This  house  and  grounds  when 
all  is  completed  will  cost  at  least  $15,000,  and  will  have  no  superior 
anywhere.  The  erection  of  this  school  house  and  the  erection  of 
the  Thompson  school  house  cause  the  Lellwood  to  be  abandoned. 

General  Character  of  School  Houses. 

The  school  houses  erected  recently  have  been  planned  so  as  to 
suit   well   their   purpose.     They   are  of   proper   size   and   are  well 
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liglito  I.  properly  heated  and  ventilated.  Many  other  school  houses 
have  been  improved  so  that  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  in  all  prob 
ability  few  if  any  places  have  better  school  houses  than  are  here. 
The  board  has  deeds  on  record  for  almost  all  of  its  property  and  the 
conservative  estimate  of  its  value  is  $135,000. 

Rapid  Increase. 

In  1860  the  population  of  Mifflin  township  was  4,434,  in  1870, 
5,058,  and  in  1880  only  6,483,  showing  only  a  very  moderate  growth 
for  those  twenty  years,  but  for  the  twenty  years  since  1880  the  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  this  territory  has  been  marvelous.  Al- 
though the  official  figures  for  1900  can  not  yet  be  obtained,  from 
figures  published  in  a  Pittsburgh  paper  claiming  to  be  authentic  we 
find  the  following  as  the  population  of  what  was  Mifflin  township 
in  1880:  Population  in  1900  of  Mifflin  township  12,459,  of  Home- 
stead 12,314,  of  Duquesne  9,036;  total  33,809,  or  the  extraordinary 
gain  of  27,326,  in  the  twenty  years  since  1880  as  compared  with  a 
gain  of  only  2,049  from  1860  to  1880.  There  are  reasons  to  think  that 
Homestead  is  entitled  to  a  few  more  than  is  credited  to  it  in  this 
estimate  which  would  show  a  still  greater  gain. 

Educational  Advancement  and  Improvement. 

An  inspection  will  show  that  the  numerical  growth  of  the  schools 
has  been  in  keeping  with  the  growth  in  population  but  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  schools  in  a  broader,  deeper  sense  than  can  be  in- 
dicated by  figures.  Good  school  houses  are  important  and  have  their 
educational  value,  but  to  build  school  houses  and  to  count  pupils  are 
easy  tasks  as  compared  with  educating  these  pupils  in  the  strongest, 
noblest  best  sense.  Judging  from  the  lives  of  many  here  some  of 
the  schools  in  former  times  did  excellent  work  by  sending  from 
them  men  and  women  of  force,  integrity,  and  uplifting  influence. 
From  some,  however,  we  would  learn  that  they  must  have  been 
playing  "hook"  when  these  ennobling  influences  were  aboard  in  the 
schools. 

The  measure  of  the  schools  of  the  present  can  not  be  made  now. 
We  are  aiming  at  the  permanent  future  good  of  the  child  and  the 
years  to  come  must  tell  the  story.  A  wise  selection  of  teachers, 
hearty  support  of  directors  and  teachers,  a  healthy  growth  of  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  good  schools  together  with  the  material  ad- 
vantages at  our  command  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  in  a  large 
measure  the  desired  ends  of  the  schools. 

At  the  close  of  each  term  for  four  years  past  all  pupils  who  have 
completed  the  common  schools'  branches  have  been  examined  and  to 
those  found  proficient  certificates  of  graduation  have  been  granted. 
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Last  year  the  largest  class  in  the  history  of  the  township  grad- 
uated. These  certificates  have  been  honored  by  the  authorities  of 
adjoining  high  schools  and  to  the  credit  of  our  schools,  all  pupils 
who  have  passed  our  examinations  have  stood  very  high  in  the 
classes  which  they  entered.  A  high  school  in  our  midst  would  not 
only  accommodate  the  pupils  prepared  to  enter  it  but  it  would  be  a 
magnet  to  lift  up  the  grades  below. 

The  standing  of  our  schools  has  already  so  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  community  that  the  board  has  found  it  necessary  to  fix 
the  tuition  for  non-resident  pupils,  as  they  are  making  application 
for  admission  to  our  schools  on  account  of  their  reputation  for  good 
honest  work. 

We  trust  that  the  nineteenth  century  may  close  and  the  twentieth 
century  begin  with  the  best  term  of  school  in  our  history. 


MILTON— A.  Reist  Rutt. 


In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, I  have,  as  far  as  possible,  gathered  all  important  facts 
pertaining  to  the  schools  of  this  borough  for  the  past  twenty-five 
year.  Facts  for  this  purpose  are  scarce  before  May  14,  1880,  the 
fatal  "Black  Friday  in  the  history  of  Milton,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  fire,  including  all  the  destructible 
school  property  of  the  borough,  except  a  two-roomed  building  sit- 
uated on  Lower  Market  street. 

Immediately  after  the  fire  the  board  took  steps  to  erect  a  building 
on  Centre  street  on  the  site  of  the  one  that  was  destroyed.  A  six- 
room  building  was  erected.  It  was  dedicated  February  25,  1881. 
Dr.  Wickersham  made  the  address.  The  extension  of  the  borough 
in  1889  made  another  building  necessary.  A  building  containing 
four  rooms  was  placed  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Hepburn  street 
and  Turbot  avenue.  The  building  was  occupied  in  March,  1891. 
A  building  with  six  rooms  was  erected  on  Lincoln  street  in  1896, 
and  was  occupied  in  September  of  the  same  year.  At  present  there 
are  in  course  of  construction  two  houses  having  four  rooms  each; 
one  on  Lower  Market  street  on  a  site  which  has  been  used  for  school 
purposes  since  1796;  the  other  on  the  southeast  corner  of  South 
Turbot  avenue  and  Columbia  avenue.  These  buildings  are  to  be 
ready  for  use  by  October. 
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In  1880  the  borough  employed  six  teachers;  during  the  year  one 
more  was  added.  The  schools  opened  that  year  with  315  pupils. 
During  the  past  year  the  schools  had  twenty-three  teachers,  and 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  pupils  on  the  roll.  The  extension  of 
the  borough  partly  accounts  for  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils.  In  consequence  of  this  extension  the  number  of  the  board 
was  changed  from  six  to  tea  members;  two  being  now  elected  from 
each  of  the  five  wards. 

The  high  school  was  established  in  1878,  and  the  first  class,  con- 
sisting of  one  lady,  graduated  on  the  evening  of  May  13,  1880.  The 
course  consisted  of  the  common  school  branches,  together  with 
physiology,  algebra,  geometry,  natural  sciences  and  Latin.  Book- 
keeping was  added  in  1881.  A  movement  was  started  in  1884  to 
organize  an  alumni  association.  The  board  encouraged  the  project. 
Later  the  association  was  formed,  and  it  now  has  a  membership 
of  about  two  hundred.  One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  our  com- 
mencement exercises  is  the  banquet,  which  this  association  tenders  to 
the  newly  fledged  alumni.  It  was  also  in  1884  that  the  first  steps 
were  taken  toward  collecting  a  library.  The  plan  originated  with 
the  pupils  of  the  high  school.  The  board  passed  a  resolution  of 
encouragement.  Money  was  realized  from  a  lecture  course.  The 
library  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Clionian  Society.  In  1885 
the  Library  Association,  composed  of  a  number  of  Milton  citizens, 
proposed  to  give  its  library  to  the  Clionian  Society  on  condition 
that  any  of  the  residents  of  the  town  can  have  the  use  of  the  library 
by  paying  a  fee  of  one  dollar  a  year.  The  proposition  was  accepted 
and  the  two  libraries  were  united  under  the  direction  of  the  former. 
Later  the  Clionian  Society  was  disbanded,  and  the  library  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  board,  but  the  rules  governing  it  are  still 
the  same.  From  time  to  time  books  have  been  added,  so  that  the 
library  now  has  about  fifteen  hundred  volumes. 

The  school  term  was  eight  months  until  1884,  when  it  was  length- 
ened to  nine  months,  which  has  been  maintained  since.  The  teach- 
ers' institute  of  Northumberland  county  was  held  in  Milton  in  1881. 
A  summer  normal  was  conducted  in  the  high  school  building  during 
1892. 

The  borough  superintendency  was  established  February  12,  1892, 
and  the  first  superintendent  was  elected  a  month  later. 

During  the  past  year  our  schools  have  made  fair  progress.  No 
radical  changes  have  been  made.  In  the  high  school  the  course 
has  been  advanced  so  that  the  pupil  must  have  four  years  of  Latin 
or  science,  at  the  option  of  the  pupil,  two  years  in  geometry  (Went- 
worth's  Plane  and  Solid,  revised  edition  complete,  IX  books),  gen- 
eral history  and  English  history  two  years,  English  classics  (college 
entrance  requirements),  and  mental.     Geography  and  United  States 
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history  are  completed  in  the  grammar  school,  but  the  senior  class 
is  given  a  review  in  the  latter  subject  before  graduation.  The  work 
has  been  divided,  as  far  as  possible,  into  departments.  Seven  ladies 
and  four  gentlemen  graduated  on  the  evening  of  June  5,  1900.  Four 
of  the  young  men  expect  to  enter  college. 

In  the  primary  grades  progress  was-  hindered  by  sickness  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  More  than  three  months  were  lost  by  teachers 
in  these  grades  on  that  account,  and,  in  the  same  grades,  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  on  several  occasions  was  below  80  per  cent., 
due  principally  to  sickness. 

A  second  hinderance  was  the  crowded  condition  of  many  of  the 
rooms.  Nine  of  our  teachers  had  sixty  pupils,  or  more.  This  trouble 
will  be  relieved  as  soon  as  the  two  new  buildings  now  being  erected 
are  ready  for  occupancy. 

Two  general  meetings  of  the  teachers  were  held  every  month,  and 
two  grade  meetings.  Four  of  the  teachers  prepared  during  the  year 
for  the  permanent  certificate  examination. 


MOUNT  CARMEL— Samuel  H.  Dean. 


In  1856  there  were  two  schools*  in  our  borough's  one  building. 
Another  school  house  was  completed  in  1871  and  six  teachers  were 
employed.  In  1880  these  six  schools  cost  from  f  1,500  to  $1,600  for 
teachers'  salaries  for  a  seven  months'  term.  The  entire  expense  for 
the  400  children  attending  at  that  time  was  from  $1,800  to  $2,000  per 
year.  One  of  the  above  buildings  had  four  good  rooms  and  the  other 
old  shed  had  two  rooms-. 

In  1886  an  elementary  high  school  was  regularly  established  al- 
though there  had  been  some  good  high  grade  work  done  previous  to 
this. 

In  1887  the  borough  limits  were  extended  whereby  two  township 
school  houses  became  the  property  of  the  borough. 

In  1892  our  borough  was  made  an  independent  district  and  the 
present  superintendent  was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  that  office 
at  a  salary  of  $1,200,  after  acting  as  supervising  principal  for  one 
year  previous. 

In  1890-1891  the  pupils  in  attendance  were  1,600,  with  23  teach- 
ers, and  a  nine  months  term.  To-day  we  employ  40  teachers  for 
our  2,190   children,  and  have   supervisors  in   music   and  drawing, 
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paying  for  the  nine  months  schooling  $15,000  for  teachers  and  $1,800 
for  janitors. 

We  have  three  good  buildings  heated  and  ventilated  with  the 
Smead  and  Wills  hot  air  system.  This  system  is  an  expensive  one, 
but  keeps  the  air  pure  when  the  dry  closets  are  separate.  There 
should  be  a  fan  to  force  in  and  another  to  draw  out  the  air  to  remove 
the  sense  of  pressure  caused  by  the  gravity  system. 

In  1880  our  town  had  a  population  of  2,300  and  to-day  we  have 
about  14,000.  There  are  four  Parochial  schools  connected  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  town.  On  three  sides  of  the  town  there 
are  township  schools.  The  very  fact  that  they  have  to  struggle 
with  "country  school  difficulties"  makes  them  a  hinderance  to  our 
schools  as  they  move  back  and  forth  and  lower  our  standard.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  borough  is  not  extended  to  include  this 
whole  little  narrow  valley  so  as  to  put  us  all  in  the  system.  This 
would  include  a  few  breakers  and  give  us  the  needful  money  to 
take  care  of  not  only  the  children  of  these  breakers  but  of  many 
in  the  breakers  of  the  township  near  the  town. 

At  present  we  have  not  progressed  euough  to  have  a  medical  in- 
spector for  our  schools.  This  is  especially  desirable  in  the  eye  and 
ear  troubles.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  large  part  of  the  poor  reading 
and  poor  spelling  are  directly  due  to  poor  eye  sight.  Many  chil- 
dren among  our  foreign  classes  have  chronic  catarrh,  caused  by 
poor  clothing,  etc.,  and  the  poor  hearing  results.  No  one  doubts 
but  that  whatever  wearies  the  senses  fatigues  the  brain  and  so 
there  is  loss  of  power. 

It  has  not  yet  seemed  best  to  our  board  to  put  in  compulsory  edu- 
cation. If  all  parents  were  anxious  to  do  the  best  for  their  chil- 
dren, there  would  be  no  need  of  doing  this.  But  when  many  parents 
do  not  give  their  children  the  privilege  that  belongs  to  the  child  the 
State  should  see  to  it  that  this  cruelty  to  children  in  depriving  them 
of  a  fair  preparation  for  life's  work  is  stopped  and  the  child  edu- 
cated. 

I  believe  that  adjustable  seats  are  necessary  to  the  best  ends  of 
school  life  as  pure  air.  No  child  can  do  good  work  while  it  is  un- 
comfortable or  while  part  of  its  body  is  asleep  from  lack  of  circu- 
lation. 
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NANTICOKE— John  William  Griffiths. 


Notwithstanding  the  changes  we  were  compelled  to  make  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  "breaker  boys"  who  attended 
our  schools  during  the  five  months  in  which  an  industrial  "strike" 
was  in  "progress"  in  our  town,  and  in  spite  of  the  subsequent  re- 
arrangement of  some  of  the  schools  on  the  departure  of  the  boys 
at  the  end  of  the  "strike"  we  can  truthfully  say  that  the  schools 
have  not  retrograded. 

The  enforcement  of  the  "compulsory  education  law"  was  compara- 
tively easy  while  the  mines  were  idle;  but  from  the  resumption  of 
work  until  the  end  of  the  year  the  board  found  it  a  most  difficult 
task  to  observe  its  execution. 

English  received  special  attention  during  the  year.  To  make  the 
pupil  correct  and  fluent  in  the  mother-tongue  is  no  light  task  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  In  a  community  made  up  of  so  many 
nationalities  like  ours,  the  undertaking  is  doubly  onerous.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  improvement  is  visible  already. 

The  aim  has  been  to  develop  the  ability  to  think  accurately  and 
to  stimulate  interest  in  self-expression.  In  addition  to  adequate 
expression,  both  oral  and  written,  we  have  sought,  in  the  upper 
grades,  to  give  the  pupil  a  thorough  technical  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  to  create  a  taste  for  literature  and  an  understanding 
of  its  underlying  principles.  The  better  to  realize  these  ends  and 
extended  outline  was  prepared  and  given  to  each  teacher. 

The  study  of  formal  grammar  is  commenced  in  the  V  grade.  In 
this  the  following  grades  practice  in  phrasing  and  instruction  in 
word  making  receive  marked  attention.  This  is  followed  by  study 
of  words,  the  peculiarities  of  the  language,  and  literary  elements. 
The  formal  study  of  rhetoric  is  reserved  for  the  high  school.  The 
work  is  mainly  suggestive  and  serves  as  a  basis  for  literary  style. 

Composition  is  not  neglected.  Keproduction  of  stories  and  the 
preparation  of  simple  themes  are  the  key  notes  in  the  lower  grades. 
The  more  advanced  pupils  pursue  a  systematic  course  consisting 
of  weekly  themes  and  monthly  essays  on  assigned  subjects. 

The  reading  accompanying  this  work  is  calculated  to  interest 
the  pupil  in  good  literature  and  to  give  him  a  love  for  our  classic 
masterpieces. 
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NEW  BRIGHTON— Joseph  B.  Richey. 


Historical. 

The  first  public  school  house  in  New  Brighton  was  built  in  1835. 
It  was  a  small  brick  building,  seats  of  rough  planks,  boards  nailed 
to  the  walls  for  writing  desks,  with  no  modern  conveniences.  Mr. 
Moss  was  the  first  teacher.  In  1840  a  brick  building  of  two  rooms 
was  built.  In  1849  the  board  of  directors  purchased  a  frame  build- 
ing which  had  been  used  as  a  Friends'  meeting  house  and  a  private 
school.     The  schools  were  not  graded  until  1857. 

In  October,  1857,  a  three-story  brick  building  was  completed  and 
was  opened  on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  the  first  graded  school 
in  Beaver  county.  The  board  of  directors  were  Hiram  Reed,  G.  S. 
Barker,  M.  T.  Kennedy,  Wm.  P.  Townsend,  David  Critchlow  and 
Samuel  Osborne. 

Mr.  James  B.  Guilford,  A.  M.,  was  the  first  principal.  The  enroll- 
ment during  the  school  year  of  1857  was  512. 

In  September,  1861,  Mr.  George  M.  Fields  was  elected  principal 
of  the  schools.  During  this  year  war  meetings  were  held  in  the 
school  hall  and  seventeen  of  the  students  enlisted  and  went  to  the 
front. 

In  1884  a  fine  brick  school  building  was  built  in  the  Third  ward  and 
in  1890  the  beautiful  First  ward  building  was  opened.  In  1893  the 
large  and  beautiful  high  school  building  was  completed  and  occu- 
pied. It  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  school  buildings  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  In  1895  the  complete  and  modern  Fourth  ward  build- 
ing was  dedicated.  These  four  splendid  buildings  are  a  credit  to 
any  school  district,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  convenient  for  work,  com- 
fortable to  the  occupants  and  with  every  educational  appliance  of 
the  times. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  the  following  persons  have  been 
superintendent  of  the  schools:  S.  P.  Van  Pelt,  G.  W.  Kratz,  J.  Orr, 
J.  C.  Gilchrist,  H.  0.  Missimer,  Luther  Fuller,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Blatt, 
H.  N.  W.  Hoyt,  Dr.  E.  E.  Lavers,  John  Collier,  Joseph  B.  Richey. 

The  school  board  has  at  all  times  been  composed  of  the  very  best 
citizens  of  the  district,  many  of  them  having  served  continuously 
for  ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  eighteen,  twenty-eight  and  thirty-three  years. 

Mr.  Horatio  W.  Wilde,  who  was  elected  in  1872,  retired  the  first 
of  June,  1900. 

In  1881  a  three  years'  course  was  adopted  for  the  high  school, 
36—6—1900 
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and  the  first  diplomas  were  publicly  granted  in  1883.  In  1889  an- 
other year  was  added  and  now  the  course  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  the  State.  The  work  done  in  the  schools  is  so  thorough  and 
the  grade  so  high  that  the  graduates  are  accepted  by  such  institu- 
tions as  Cornell  University,  Woman's  College,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

This  year  a  complete  commercial  course  of  two  years  was  added. 
No  pupil  is  admitted  to  this  course  who  has  not  completed  the  first 
two  years  of  the  regular  course. 

In  1894  the  board  of  education  decided  to  pay  the  substitute 
teachers  (who  must  be  graduates  of  the  high  school  or  some  insti- 
tution of  equal  grade)  eight  dollars  per  month.  The  substitutes 
were  required  to  spend  all  their  time  visiting  the  schools,  teaching 
studying  methods  and  school  management.  After  six  years  of  ex- 
perience we  are  safe  in  saying  that  this  method  has  proven  a  great 
success,  and  we  recommend  it  to  other  boards  who  have  not  as  yet 
tried  it.  A  detailed  account  of  the  New  Brighton  plan  can  be  found 
in  the  March  (1899)  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

The  citizens  of  New  Brighton  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  wise  and  business  like  manner  in  which  their  schools  have  been 
conducted  during  all  these  years. 

May  the  schools  for  the  next  fifty  years  be  characterized  by  the 
same  management  that  they  have  had  during  the  past  fifty  is  the 
wish  of  their  present  superintendent,  who  has  received  so  many  kind- 
nesses from  citizens,  board  of  education,  teachers  and  pupils  for 
ten  years. 


NEW  CASTLE— J.  W.  Canon. 


The  city  of  New  Castle  was  incorporated  February  25,  1869,  and 
was  composed  of  two  wards,  which  were  separate  school  districts 
with  separate  boards  of  directors,  and  so  remained  till  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  Assembly  of  1874  for  cities  of  the  third  class. 
The  First  ward  was  composed  substantially  of  what  is  now  the 
Third  and  Fourth  wards.  The  Second  ward  was  composed  of  what 
is  now  the  First  and  Second  wards.  The  first  election  of  school 
controllers  under  the  act  of  1874  took  place  February  15,  1876.  In 
the  following  May  Prof.  Martin  Gantz,  who  had  been  principal  of 
what  is  now  Martin  Gantz  School,  for  twenty  years,  was  elected 
first  city  superintendent.     Under  his  supervision  the  high  school 
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was  established  and  all  the  schools  of  the  city  were  brought  under 
one  management,  and  opened  the  following  September  with  24 
schools  and  26  teachers.  At  that  time  the  Jefferson  street  building 
had  9  schools,  Pearson  street  9,  and  the  high  school;  Croion  2, 
South  New  Castle  3.  The  total  enrollment  at  this  time  was  1,375. 
Prof.  Gantz  served  as  superintendent  to  the  first  Monday  of  June, 
1881,  and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  there  were  31  teachers  and 
1,746  pupils.  He  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  B.  Donaldson,  who 
served  to  June,  1884,  and  closed  his  administration  with  34  teachers 
and  1,848  pupils.  From  1884  to  1887  William  N.  Aiken  was  super- 
intendent, with  38  teachers  and  1,845  pupils.  Frank  M.  Bullock 
filled  the  office  from  1887  to  1893.  At  the  close  of  his  service  the 
number  of  teachers  had  increased  to  52,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
to  2,370.  From  1893  to  1895  the  office  was  held  by  William  J. 
Shearer.  There  were  then  60  teachers  and  3,030  pupils.  Thomas 
F.  Kane  held  the  office  from  1895  to  1896,  and  61  teachers, 3.285  pupils 
were  reported.  The  present  insumbent  was  elected  in  May,  1S96, 
and  re-elected  in  May,  1S99.  The  closing  school  year  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  finds  104  teachers  employed,  and  the  whole  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  4,893.  In  24  years  the  number  of  teachers  has 
been  multiplied  by  four,  and  the  number  of  school  buildings  and 
pupils  have  increased  in  nearly  the  same  ratio.  During  the  same 
period  seven  different  men  have  filled  the  office  of  superintendent, 
making  an  average  tenure  of  office  of  3  3-7  years. 

For  several  past  an  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  so  observe 
Decoration  Day  as  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  in 
the  public  schools  the  true  meaning  of  the  sacred  holiday.  The 
schools  have  been  kept  in  session  during  the  forenoon  and  have  been 
visited  by  representatives  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post,  and  of  the  Sons  of 
Veterans,  appointed  for  the  purpose.  These  veterans,  and  sons  of 
veterans,  made  impressive  addresses  to  the  children,  recalling  the 
thrilling  experiences,  both  at  home  and  on  the  battle-field,  of  those 
terrible  years  of  the  war.  Pointing  out  the  lessons  enforced  by 
the  war,  and  the  blessings  that  have  come  to  the  nation  as  its  fruit. 
The  pupils  sang  patriotic  songs  and  recited  selections  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  Deep  and  lasting  impressions,  we  believe,  were 
made  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  concerning  the  great  crisis 
in  our  country's  history.  In  the  afternoon  the  schools  were  dis- 
missed to  afford  an  opportunity  for  all  to  participate  in  the  public 
celebration  of  the  day.  In  some  such  way  much  may  be  done  to 
bring  the  rising  generation  a  realization  of  the  true  meaning  of 
Memorial  Day. 

Our  high  school  not  only  maintained  its  excellent  standard  of 
the  previous  year,  but  greatly  improved  and  strengthened  the  work 
in  all  departments.     The  faculty  is  now  composed  of  eight  teachers, 
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each  being  a  specialist  in  his  department.  To  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  the  commercial  interests,  a  well  equipped  business 
department  with  two  teachers  has  been  added  to  the  high  school 
work. 

Believing  that  the  basis  of  the  education  to-day  is  the  ability 
to  read  understanding!}-,  considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  start 
a  library  in  every  school  house  in  the  city.  By  donations  of  books 
and  money  from  patrons  and  by  entertainments  quite  a  fund  was 
raised  for  every  school  building  in  the  city,  and  a  very  satisfactory 
start  toward  the  establishment  of  a  library  in  each  was  made. 
Gantz  school  heads  the  list  with  550  volumes;  Highland  avenue  has 
372;  Oak  street  130;  Croton  161;  Central  288;  Thaddeus  Stevens  170; 
Lincoln  and  Garfield  305;  Terrace  avenue  128;  West  Side  170,  making 
2,334  volumes  in  these  various  schools.  These  added  to  the  gen- 
eral school  library  of  1,070  volumes,  kept  at  the  superintendent's 
office,  makes  a  total  of  3,404  volumes  of  well  selected  books  availa- 
ble to  teachers  and  pupils.  Used  by  wise  and  skillful  teachers  these 
"treasures  of  knowledge"  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children. 


NEWPORT  TOWNSHIP  (Luzerne  County)— James  A.  Dewey. 


Newport  township  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Susquenanna 
river,  ten  miles  southwest  from  Wilkes-Barre,  and  adjoins  Nanti- 
coke  borough.  Nanticoke  and  Wilkes-Barre  are  both  reached  by 
electric  and  steam  cars. 

Practically,  the  entire  township  is  underlaid  with  several  veins 
of  fine  anthracite.  Three  coal  companies  have  extensive  collieries 
in  operation.  The  Alden  Coal  Company  operates  two  shafts  and  a 
tunnel.  At  Wanamie  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company 
has  two  slopes  and  two  tunnels  open.  The  Susquehanna  Coal  Com- 
pany operates  a  tunnel,  a  slope  and  a  shaft  at  Glen  Lyon,  and  at 
present  is  engaged  in  sinking  three  shafts. 

The  population  numbers  about  6,500,  and  is  a  mixture  consisting 
of  the  descendants  of  Poles,  Welsh,  English,  Hungarian,  Lithunian, 
Irish,  Italian,  Russian,  Scandinavian  and  German.  The  majority 
are  intelligent  and  orderly  citizens. 

In  1875  there  were  only  five  schools,  two  at  Wanamie  and  one 
each  at  Alden,  Glen  Lyon  and  the  Centre.  Now  there  are  twenty- 
seven. 
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Text-books  were  furnished  free  by  the  directors  of  this  district  in 
1ST7,  fifteen  years  before  the  law  made  it  compulsory.  Probably 
this  was  the  first  district  outside  of  the  larger  cities  to  furnish  all 
books  and  supplies. 

In  1880  there  were  six  teachers,  and  the  average  salary  was  $41. 
Term  nine  months.  In  November,  1880,  slate  blackboards  were 
placed  in  the  rooms. 

The  average  salary  in  1881  was  $43.  In  1882-'83  it  was  $46.  In 
1884  $49  and  in  1885  $50.55.     The  average  has  never  been  higher. 

In  1881  the  first  evening  school  was  opened  at  Wanamie.  Salary 
$27.50  per  month.  In  1884  evening  schools  were  opened  at  Wanamie 
and  Alden;  term  four  months,  salary  $30  and  $27.50  per  month 
respectively.  Evening  schools  have  been  opened  every  year  since 
in  these  towns,  and  since  1887  in  Glen  Lyon  also.  Term  either  four 
or  five  months. 

From  1881  to  1886  inclusive,  one  of  the  teachers  was  called  "su- 
pervising principal."  He  taught  four  and  one-half  days  each  week 
and  visited  schools  half  a  day.  During  1887-'88  and  '89  the  principal 
taught  half  the  time.  The  principal,  1881-1884,  was  D.  W.  Dodson, 
M.  D.,  now  of  Nanticoke,  Pa.  In  1885  Frank  P.  Gregory  held  the 
position.  In  1886  the  present  superintendent  was  elected  principal, 
and  in  1890  was  elected  as  superintendent,  and  has  been  commis- 
sioned four  times. 

A  school  library  was  established  in  March,  1888.  Funds  were 
obtained  by  school  entertainments.  A  local  institute  was  organized 
the  same  year,  which  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  time. 

Algebra  was  adopted  as  a  school  study  in  1888,  and  Latin  in  1889. 
A  two  years'  high  school  course  was  adopted  in  1890,  which  was 
increased  to  three  years  in  1895. 

Since  1888  thirty-four  of  our  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  have 
graduated  at  a  State  normal  school,  three  at  college  and  twenty- 
one  others  have  become  teachers. 

A  free  library  was  established  immediately  after  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  was  passed  in  1895  authorizing  school  directors  to  levy 
a  tax  for  the  purpose.  It  now  contains  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred volumes. 

The  school  officers  of  this  township  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  have  exhibited  a  patriotic,  progressive  spirit 
and  an  evident  determination  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  educa- 
tional matters.  A  few  instances  will  suffice  to  show  the  truth  of 
this  statement: 

First.  Free  text-books  fifteen  years  before  the  State  adopted  the 
policy. 

Second.  Early  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  supervision,  and 
providing  for  it. 
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Third.  Payment  of  fair  salaries  to  teachers. 

Fourth.  Providing  a  special  teacher  of  drawing  and  of  vocal 
music. 

Fifth.  Placing  flags  on  all  school  houses. 

ISixth.  Kequiring  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  all  the  schools. 

Seventh.  Modern  furniture  and  apparatus. 

Eighth.  Free  library  established. 

Ninth.  A  sufficient  number  of  teachers,  so  that  the  primary  grades 
are  not  overcrowded. 

Tenth.  Providing  a  sufficient  number  of  evening  schools  for  all 
pupils  who  have  regular  employment. 

Eleventh.  Long  school  term.  In  1884-'85  the  term  was  nine 
months.     Since  1885  it  has  been  ten  months. 

During  the  year  just  closed  we  enrolled  1,250  pupils  in  day 
school,  and  295  in  evening  school.  Twelve  graduated  from  the  high 
school.  Directors  made  217  visits  to  the  schools.  Citizens,  351. 
Superintendent,  995. 

Excellent  work  was  done  in  drawing  aud  in  vocal  music,  and  good 
work  all  along  the  line. 


NORRISTOWN— Jos.  K.  Gotwals. 


In  my  report  of  the  Norristown  public  schools  for  year  1876  1 
gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Norristown  schools  previous  to  that  time. 
In  this  report  I  will  briefly  state  some  of  the  changes  since  that 
period. 

iAt  the  commencement  of  the  year  1876  there  were  five  public 
school  buildings,  two  of  eight  rooms  each,  one  of  twenty,  one  of 
four  rooms,  one  of  two  rooms  for  colored  children.  This  building 
was  abandoned  and  the  colored  children  placed  in  schools  with  white 
children. 

At  present  there  are  nine  used  for  school  purposes:  one  of  twenty 
rooms,  two  of  twelve,  four  of  eight  rooms  each,  one  of  two  rooms  and 
one  of  four.  One  of  the  twelve-room  buildings  is  the  present  high 
school  building,  which  is  being  remodeled  and  an  addition  of  twelve 
rooms  made  to  it.  When  finished  the  high  school  building  will  be 
complete  in  its  arrangement  and  suitable  for  all  work  required 
in  a  first  class  high  school  course.  It  will  be  heated,  ventilated 
and  lighted  in  the  latest  improved  manner,  and  will  contain  a  large 
assembly  room,  recitation  rooms,  class  rooms,  rooms  for  laboratory 
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work  for  the  different  sciences,  directors'  room,  superintendent's 
office,  principal's  and  teachers'  rooms.  In  the  basement  two  large 
lunch  rooms;  also  bicycle  rooms. 

Norristown  will  be  well  supplied  with  good  school  buildings,  all 
of  which  have  been  carefully  constructed. 

The  yearly  enrollment  twenty-five  years  ago  was  2,303;  at  present 
the  enrollment  is  3,218;  average  attendance  at  that  time,  1,400; 
at  present,  2,3G2.  The  number  of  teachers  increased  from  forty 
to  seventy-five. 

In  1876  there  were  99  pupils  in  high  school  or  last  four  years  of 
the  course;  now  there  are  315,  making  an  increase  of  246.  It  is 
owing  to  this  increase  that  a  larger  high  school  building  is  needed. 

There  have  graduated,  in  the  time  stated  above,  from  our  high 
school  332  boys  and  489  girls.  These  pupils  are  found  in  various 
walks  of  life.  Several  have  graduated  with  highest  honors  from 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  number  of  those  graduating 
who  take  advanced  courses  is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Within 
the  last  ten  years  upwards  of  100  have  entered  universities,  colleges 
and  normal  schools.  From  all  the  institutions  they  have  entered 
we  have  heard  the  most  gratifying  reports  of  the  good  work  done 
by  them. 

Free-hand  drawing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  in  all  grades, 
commencing  with  the  fourth  year  of  the  course.  This  branch  was 
formerly  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  but  much  better  work  is 
done  since  the  change  has  been  made. 

Manual  training  and  sewing  were  added  to  the  course  in  1892. 
The  first  is  taught  to  all  boys,  commencing  the  last  term  of  the 
seventh  year  and  continued  throughout  the  course.  It  is  optional, 
but  taken  by  all  with  exception  of  high  school,  where  there  are 
occasionally  those  who  desire  to  make  special  preparation  for  a 
certain  line  of  work;  these  are  not  required  to  take  it,  but  can  sub- 
stitute something  else. 

Sewing  is  taught  in  all  grades  to  the  girls,  commencing  with  the 
fourth  year  of  the  course.  In  the  high  school  it  is  optional;  in  other 
grades  compulsory. 

Music  is  also  in  the  hands  of  a  special  teacher,  who  gives  instruc- 
tion to  each  grade  once  a  week.  In  this  branch  teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  give  instruction  to  pupils  in  work  outlined  by  the  musical 
director.  Changes  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  different 
branches.  New  methods  have  been  adopted  when  found  advan- 
tageous. 

Of  the  forty  teachers  employed  twenty-five  years  ago  there  are 
still  fifteen  among  the  corps,  and  doing  good  work.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  our  teachers  try  to  keep  up  with  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  age.     There  are  few,  if  any,  who  are  not  subscribers  to  some 
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educational  work,  that  brings  new  ideas  before  them;  ideas  that 
keep  them  out  of  routine  work,  that  has  a  deadening  effect.  The 
progressive  teacher  will  want  to  know,  and  needs  to  know  what 
is  done  beyond  her  immediate  sphere  of  action.  Several  of  our 
teachers  have  taken  up  university  work.  Some  for  their  own  ben- 
efit, others  to  help  them  in  the  branchese  they  are  teaching;  here  the 
pupil  gets  the  full  benefit  of  all  late  methods.  These  teachers  de- 
serve special  reward. 

There  has  been  a  marked  change  in  school  room  decoration  within 
the  last  few  years;  a  change  we  are  glad  to  record. 

A  special  effort  has  been  made  by  a  number  of  teachers  to  secure 
pictures  of  a  high  character  for  the  walls  of  their  rooms.  Use  is 
made  of  these  pictures  whenever  an  opportunity  affords  itself  in 
the  study  for  which  they  are  an  aid  to  impress  a  truth  brought  forth. 
These  pictures  in  most  cases  were  obtained  by  teachers  aided  by 
pupils.  In  reviewing  the  past  we  can  state  truthfully,  that  progress 
has  been  made.  Of  efforts  made  to  secure  better  results  in  our 
work~some,  as  may  be  expected,  have  been  more  successful  than 
others.  That  we  have  not  accomplished  near  all  we  desired  is  also 
true.  The  future  is  before  us  with  that  we  have  to  do.  We  see 
so  much  still  to  be  done.  Many  educational  problems  are  to  solve, 
the  solution  of  which  will  depend  much  upon  the  effort  put  forth 
to  solve  them  by  those  who  are  still  in  the  work.  It  is  our  duty 
to  look  to  Him  who  is  ever  ready  to  help  those  that  put  their  trust 
in  Him  and  by  following  His  guiding  hand  no  mistake  will  be  made. 


OIL  CITY— C.  A.  Babcock. 


The  past  year  has  been  a  notable  one  in  the  annals  of  the  Oil  City 
schools.  Perhaps  the  most  important  event  was  the  completion  of 
our  new  high  school.  This  building  has  rooms  in  the  basement 
for  manual  training  and  domestic  science,  while  the  three  floors 
above  contain  two  large  study  halls,  ten  recitation  rooms,  four 
laboratories,  offices  for  school  board  and  superintendent,  libraries 
and  an  auditorium  holding  850  people.  The  building  is  as  sound 
as  a  rock  and  as  beautiful  as  a  lily. 

A  most  pleasing  and  profitable  feature  this  year  has  been  the 
study  of  art.  Our  plan  was  an  inexpensive  one.  We  collected  such 
prints  as  were  available — generally  they  were  contributed  by  the 
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pupils  and  their  parents — mounted  them  upon  gray  or  dark  card- 
board and  hung  them  upon  the  walls.  The  only  condition  regarding 
the  acceptability  of  a  print  was  that  it  should  be  a  reproduction 
of  a  work  of  art.  Five  to  ten  minutes  a  day  wore  taken  to  learn 
the  stories  of  the  pictures  and  of  the  artists.  The  results  were 
remarkable.  Some  el'  the  rooms,  in  fact,  many  of  them,  were  trans- 
formed into  veritable  ait  galleries.  The  effect  upon  the  work  of 
the  schools  was  fine.  Not  only  were  the  pupils  interested  in  art, 
but  the  study  illuminated  their  work  in  history,  in  geography  and 
especially  in  the  reading  of  general  literature,  and  gave  it  atmos- 
phere. It  gave  increased  power  of  thought,  for  we  think  in  pictures. 
I  am  astonished  when  I  think  that  a  student  from  the  pictures  which 
hang  upon  our  school  room  walls  can  obtain  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
history  and  development  of  art.  The  expense  for  the  forty-seven 
rooms  in  which  the  work  was  introduced  was  about  seventy-five 
dollars,  mostly  for  card-board. 

Our  work  in  literature  has  increased  during  the  year.  The  chil- 
dren show  a  growing  power  to  read  more  every  year.  We  believe 
that  unless  children  acquire  the  power  to  read  and  appreciate  litera- 
ture at  an  early  age  they  will  acquire  it  at  great  difficulty  when 
older  and  many  will  not  acquire  it  at  all. 


PHOENIXVILLE— H.  F.  Leister. 


The  following  is  respectfully  submitted  as  a  brief  history  of 
our  schools  to  date,  a  great  part  of  which  has  been  gleaned  from 
Judge  S.  W.  Penny  packer's  "Phoenixville  and  Vicinity,"  published 
in  1872. 

The  earliest  school  teacher  in  this  vicinity  of  whom  we  have  any 
record  was  probably  Patrick  Anderson,  afterwards  captain  in  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  who  in  his  youth  was  sent  to  Philadelphia 
to  be  educated,  and  who  on  his  return  taught  his  neighbors'  chil- 
dren in  his  father's  house. 

As  early  as  1735  a  school  house  was  erected  where  the  road 
crosses  at  "Fountain  Inn."  One  of  the  earlier  teachers  there,  it 
is  said,  was  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Porter  family,  since  so 
distinguished  in  the  political  and  legal  history  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
second  school  house  in  the  vicinity  was  at  Moore  Hall;  the  third 
upon  the  old  Davis  farm  on  Pickering  creek,  and  the  fourth  a  log 
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structure  built  about  the  year  1771,  upon  the  property  owned  by 
Matthias  Pennypacker. 

The  first  school  house  in  Phoenixville  was  the  "eight  square"  still 
standing  near  the  office  of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Company  on  Bridge 
street.  It  was  erected  by  Lewis  Wernwag.  One  of  the  representa- 
tive teachers  of  that  time  holding  sway  there  was  "Paddy  Doyle." 
He  is  described  as  short  and  round  in  person,  with  a  very  decided 
brogue  that  revealed  his  nationality.  "He  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  the  only  way  to  reach  the  intellects  of  the  boys 
was  over  the  seats  of  their  breeches.  His  rods  designated  by  the 
soft  and  seductive  title  of  'mint  sticks,'  were  arranged  in  rows, 
and  were  graded  in  proportion  to  the  sizes  of  the  unfortunate  youths 
who  awakened  his  wrath." 

In  1772  the  Mennonites  built  a  meeting  house  on  Main  street  near 
Nutts  road,  since  successively  known  as  Buckwalter's  and  Morgan's 
school  house,  which  was  designed  for  both  educational  and  religious 
purposes. 

In  1835,  Edward  Garrigues,  representing  the  school  board  of 
Schuylkill  township,  built  the  old  stone  school  house  on  Dayton 
street,  which  is  still  standing  and  is  now  known  as  St.  Mary's 
Hall. 

In  1837  Jos.  Whitaker,  a  director  of  the  same  board,  planned  and 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  house  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
Gay  and  Church  streets.  Among  the  most  noted  principals  of 
this  grammar  school  were  Jacob  Morgan,  Benjamin  Davis  and 
Joseph  Addison  Thompson.  The  last  named  was  a  "born  teacher" 
among  a  whole  family  of  teachers.  His  brothers,  sisters  and  chil- 
dren pursued  the  same  profession,  and  his  father  taught  for  forty 
years.  As  a  newspaper  writer  he  was  an  adept  and  wielded  a  most 
trenchant  pen  under  the  "nom  de  plume"  of  "Steel  Pen."  These 
schools  were  transferred  to  the  Church  street  school  building  erected 
later.  Select  schools  were  kept  in  the  other  building  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  then  it  was  converted  into  a  private  dwelling. 

"Thomas  Greenbank,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
here  in  1847,  was  afterwards  a  judge  in  the  district  court  in  Phila- 
delphia." 

On  March  6,  1849,  the  village  of  Phoenixville  became  a  borough. 
The  first  school  directors  were  E.  H.  Howell,  John  H.  Johnson, 
Alexander  Seleh,  Daniel  R.  Brower,  Samuel  Sower  and  William  Mc- 
Gonegal. 

Finding  in  each  passing  year  the  facilities  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  pupils  becoming  less  and  less  adequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands upon  them,  the  school  board  in  1860,  impelled  by  its  presi- 
dent, John  Griffen,  superintendent  then  of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Com- 
pany, erected  the  building  on  Emmett  street,  consisting  of  four 
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large,  commodious  rooms,  at  a  cost  of  #0,439.13,  and  a  similar  four- 
roomod  building  with  class  rooms  on  Church  street,  at  a  cost  of 
$9,568.38. 

President  Griffen  designed  and  superintended  the  erection  of  said 
buildings.  To  him  also  belongs  the  honor  of  having  the  schools 
properly  graded.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  was 
unanimously  re-elected,  being  the  first  person  in  the  borough  to 
receive  that  honor.  The  other  directors  strongly  supporting  Mr. 
Griffen  were  Dr.  Harmon  Yerkes,  secretary;  Levi  B.  Kaler,  treasurer; 
Jonas  P.  Bossert,  Bernard  O'Neill  and  John  Mullin. 

In  the  first  named  building  on  Dayton  street,  Mr.  C.  G.  Spare, 
father  of  our  well  known  townsman  Chester  M.  Spare,  was  the  prin- 
cipal, whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  new  building  on  Emmett 
street.     He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  thorough  instructor. 

He  was  followed  in  turn  by  Miss  Day,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Mullin, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Nicherson  and  Mr.  Samuel  Wynne.  The  last  named  be- 
came principal  in  1871,  and  continued  his  very  efficient  services  for 
nineteen  years,  when  in  1890  the  building  was  sold  to  the  St. 
Mary's  Roman  Catholic  church  for  a  parochial  school  for  $12,500. 

In  1868  four  rooms,  and  in  1883  four  more  were  added  to  the 
original  building  to  accommodate  the  increasing  school  population. 
In  the  summer  of  1890  the  board  erected  a  handsome  new  building 
on  High  street,  containing  eight  rooms  with  modern  conveniences 
and  improvements,  including  the  Smead  Wills  system  of  heating 
and  ventilating,  at  a  cost  of  $17,000.  Miss  Bella  Carter  was  elected 
to  the  principalship  of  said  building,  which  she  retained  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  board  and  her  patrons  for  six  years.  Her  resig- 
nation was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Anna  M.  Quidland, 
wha  at  present  holds  the  position. 

From  1856  to  1866  a  most  flourishing  and  successful  preparatory 
and  classical  select  school  was  maintained  by  the  Baptist  minister, 
Rev.  Joel  E.  Bradley,  father-in-law  of  Colonel  Fred.  A.  Tencate,  in 
a  building  once  owned  by  Dr.  Isaac  Pennypacker,  which  was  recently 
demolished  by  the  Schuylkill  Valley  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company. 

Among  the  educators  who  had  charge  of  the  New  Church  street 
building  were  Messrs.  Bale  tine,  Smith,  Rystine,  J.  G.  Walker 
(now  J.  G.  Walker,  D.  D.),  Miss  Martha  L.  Schoffner  and  Professor 
Aaron  Schwartz.  The  last  named  is  now  president  judge  of  the 
Montgomery  county  courts. 

In  1871  under  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  free  text-books 
were  introduced  into  the  schools  of  this  district.  This  act  was  the 
result  of  a  petition  for  the  passage  of  such  a  law  by  the  taxpayers. 
Thus  Phoenixville  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  pioneer  movement  for 
free  text-books  and  supplies. 
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Prof.  Schwartz  resigned  at  the  end  of  one  term  and  the  writer 
hereof  was  appointed  in  1872  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  in  1881  com- 
missioned as  borough  superintendent.  During  his  twenty-eight 
years  of  service  strong  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  The  course  of  study  was  gradually  increased  by 
additional  branches  till  now  a  regular  four  years'  course  is  in  a 
tentative  form. 

In  1874,  the  board  being  again  pressed  for  room,  erected  a  sub- 
stantial four-room  building  on  Gay  street,  into  which  the  primary 
depatment  was  moved,  under  the  principalship  of  Miss  Annie  Spare. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1884,  this  building  was  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ten  rooms,  the  primary  department  returned,  and  the  high 
school,  grammar  and  intermediate  departments  with  their  teachers 
and  the  superintendent  were  transferred  to  this,  the  enlarged  Gay 
street  school. 

In  1875,  additional  school  accommodations  being  needed  in  West 
Phoenixville,  a  two-room  building  was  erected  for  school  purposes 
on  Mason  street,  which  has  successively  been  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Barrett,  Misses  Ellen  Harris,  K.  E.  Ault  and  Annie  T.  Monaghan. 

In  1893  the  Church  street  building  was  remodeled,  and  the  Smead- 
Wills  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  introduced  at  a  cost  of 
$8,000. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  the  School  Savings  Bank  was  inaugurated. 
This  system  has  passed  the  realm  of  experiment,  and  is  no  longer  a 
novelty.  It  is  considered  a  safe  and  valuable  means  for  developing 
means  of  thrift  and  economy.  During  the  time  the  system  has  been 
in  operation  the  sum  of  $18,843.57  was  deposited,  of  which  $10,318.33 
remains  to  the  credit  of  depositor!. 

In  1894  vocal  music  was  introduced  as  a  special  branch  of  study 
under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  Jerry  March.  Some  opposition 
to  that  measure  was  manifested  at  first,  but  the  universal  benefits 
resulting  therefrom  prove  it  to  have  been  a  proper  movement. 

In  1896  the  board  of  education  very  wisely  availed  itself  of  the 
privileges  conferred  by  the  law  of  '95  respecting  public  libraries, 
etc.,  and  appointed  a  board  of  trustees  to  organize  and  manage  a 
library  for  .the  use  of  the  schools  and  the  community.  As  a  basis 
for  such  formation,  the  public  school  library,  consisting  of  about 
800  volumes,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees,  and  "The 
Young  Men's  Literary  Union,"  organized  in  1857,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
F.  Jennison,  the  Presbyterian  minister,  donated  their  valuable  li- 
brary of  about  1,500  volumes  of  miscellaneous  books  and  a  cabinet 
of  curiosities  and  mineralogical  and  entomological  specimens.  Ad- 
ditions have  been  made  thereto  from  time  to  time  by  purchase  and 
donations  till  at  present  it  contains  upwards  of  4,000  volumes. 

It  is  called  "The  Public  Library  of  the  Phoenixville  School  Dis- 
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trict,"  and  is  located  in  the  German  Lutheran  church  building  on 
Church  street,  near  Starr,  and  is  supported  and  sustained  by  the 
board  of  education  a1  a  cosl  of  aboul  $50  a  month  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  iK'w  books  that  are  purchased  from  time  to  time.  The  whole 
amount  expended  thus  for  the  year  ending  in  June  was  $1,275.58. 

It  is  worthy  of  comment  thai  Miss  Emma  D.  Quidland,  principal 
of  Church  street  school;  Miss  Anna  M.  Quidland,  principal  of  the 
High  street  school;  Miss  Emma  A.  Kefsnyder,  of  the  high  school,  and 
Miss  Kate  E.  Auld,  of  the  Mason  street  school,  have  been  in  the 
public  service  of  this  district  for  at  least  twenty-eight  years. 

Twenty-eight  schools  are  now  in  four  buildings,  under  twenty- 
eight  teachers,  one  supervisor  of  music  and  a  borough  superintend- 
ent.    All  the  buildings  are  connected  by  telephone. 

The  board  of  education  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  consists  of  the  following 
members : 

Harry  Sloyer,  president;  C.  A.  W.  Dotterer,  secretary;  H.  P.  Wait- 
neight,  Esq.,  treasurer;  John  H.  Miller,  William  H.  Parsons,  Harry 
I  Brownback,  John  E.  Devlin,  John  F.  Quinn,  Henry  McGuckian, 
James  E.  Reynolds,  Horace  Lloyd,  Lewds  R.  Ullman. 


PITTSBURGH— Samuel  Andrews. 


I  herewith  present  my  first  report  as  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  this  city. 

We  have  reason  to  feel  encouraged  by  the  work  of  the  past  year 
and  shall  endeavor  to  bring  about  still  better  results  during  the 
coming  term.  The  loyal  support  given  my  administration  by  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  has  been  very  gratifying  to  me. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  features  of  our  school  work 
during  the  year  was  the  completion  of  the  wTork  undertaken  by 
our  Principals'  Association,  in  connection  with  the  librarian  of 
the  Carnegie  Library.  As  a  result  of  their  labors,  a  reading  list 
of  some  fifteen  hundred  (1,500)  different  books  have  been  carefully 
selected.  This  list  wdll  show  the  books  suitable  to  each  grade  on 
the  leading  subjects  pursued  in  our  schools.  The  books  are  pur- 
chased by  the  library  authorities  and  by  them  circulated  among  our 
schools. 

Any  teacher  in  any  school  room  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  may  now 
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have  in  her  room  for  three  or  four  months  a  library  of  fifty  (50)  to 
three  hundred  (300)  books  selected  from  this  reading  list  if  she  will 
send  to  the  school  department  of  the  library  a  copy  of  the  list  with 
the  books  desired  marked  upon  it.  I  need  not  say  that  we  hope 
for  grand  results  from  this  important  feature  of  our  school  system. 

Upon  my  assuming  the  office  of  superintendent  my  first  recom- 
mendation to  the  central  board  of  education  was  to  request  the  en- 
actment of  a  rule  abolishing  all  high  school  entrance  examinations 
except  those  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  orthography,  grammar  and  com- 
position. To  this  request  the  board  promptly  responded  and  the 
examinations  of  last  year  and  this  year  have  been  in  accordance  with 
this  enactment.  Although  but  a  single  year's  results  of  this  change 
have  been  realized,  they  are  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the 
change. 

Physical  training  has  been  introduced  into  our  schools  during 
the  year. 

The  results  being  obtained  from  the  new  course  of  study  are 
greater  than  the  promoters'  of  it  anticipated.  At  first  there  were 
some  misgivings  among  the  teachers  who  did  not  feel  themselves 
well  prepared  to  enforce  its  requirements,  but  I  am  pleased  to  state 
as  the  course  of  study  becomes  better  understood  its  advantages 
are  welcomed  and  reasonably  realized. 

Pittsburgh  has  at  the  present  time  in  successful  operation  through- 
out the  city  twenty-three  (23)  kindergartens  with  an  enrollment  of 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (1,125)  pupils.  The  grow- 
ing success  of  this  work  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Free  Kinder- 
garten Association  of  this  city,  who  have  charge  of  this  important 
branch  of  education.  The  central  board  of  education  makes  an 
annual  appropriation  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  (18,000)  for  the 
support  of  the  work. 

During  the  year  twTo  (2)  sessions  of  teachers'  institute  have  been 
held.  At  these  meetings  the  teachers  have  been  instructed  and  in- 
spired by  the  best  thought  of  some  of  the  ablest  educators  in  the 
country. 

Three  new  buildings  have  been  erected:  The  Friendship  building, 
the  Sterrett  building,  the  Brashear  building. 

These  superb  structures  maintain,  if  they  do  not  add  to,  the  high 
reputation  long  enjoyed  by  our  city  for  providing  the  most  ample 
and  elegant  accommodations  for  its  public  schools. 

I  trust  that  when  I  am  called  upon  for  my  next  annual  report  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  to  you  the  establishment  of  a 
manual  training  school  in  our  city.  We  are  at  the  present  time 
considering  this  question  and  making  a  careful  study  of  the  best 
technical  schools  in  this  country  and  I  feel  assured  that  in  the 
near  future  we  will  enjoy  such  a  school  as  is  adapted  to  our  special 
needs. 
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Permit  me  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  courteous 
and  hearty  support  which  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
given  me  during  the  first  year  of  my  administration. 


POTTSTOWN— Win.  W.  Rupert. 


In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  State  Superintendent,  this 
report  presents  a  brief  review  of  educational  progress  in  Pottstown 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  consideration,  that  is  in 
1875,  there  were  in  Pottstown  fifteen  schools  with  sixteen  teachers, 
and  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils.  In  the  year  1899-1900 
there  were  fifty-eight  schools  with  sixty-five  teachers,  and  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  pupils. 

The  amount  of  the  tax  duplicate  for  1875  was  $11,999.58;  the 
amount  of  the  duplicate  for  1900  is  $33,400.  In  1875  the  tax  rate 
was  9  mills;  in  1900  the  rate  is  6  mills. 

In  this  district  in  1875  the  average  salary  paid  to  male  teachers 
was  $53;  in  1900  the  average  salary  paid  to  male  teachers  was  $54.00. 
In  1875  the  average  salary  paid  to  female  teachers  was  $35.08;  in 
1900  the  average  salary  paid  to  female  teachers  was  $34.34.  In 
this  period  the  gentlemen  have  gained  $1.06  per  month;  the  ladies 
have  lost  74  cents.  This  means,  upon  the  whole,  a  gain  of  thirty- 
two  cents  per  month  in  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The  extreme 
slowness  of  this  advance  in  teachers'  salaries  reminds  one  of  those 
geological  changes  which  require  millions  upon  millions  of  years. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  recent  financial  depression, 
which  was  seriously  intensified  here  by  peculiar  local  conditions, 
is  largely  responsible  for  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of  salaries. 
Salaries  were  reduced  during  the  hard  times,  but  they  have  been 
increased  recently,  and  will,  we  believe,  be  substantially  increased 
again  in  the  near  future. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  school  buildings  and  in  their  equipment.  Furniture  is  much 
better,  and  much  valuable  apparatus  has  been  supplied.  The 
buildings  that  are  now  being  erected  are  substantial,  beautiful  and 
commodious. 

The  Pottstdwn  School  Library,  instituted  January  1,  1876,  has 
been  of  incalculable  value  in  the  work  of  the  schools.     This  librarv 
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now  contains  about  3,000  volumes,  and  is  growing  in  size  and  in- 
fluence each  year.  A  librarian,  elected  by  the  board,  is  on  duty 
throughout  the  school  year,  and  renders  valuable  aid  to  teachers 
and  pupils.  Any  pupil  over  twelve  years  of  age  is  entitled,  without 
charge,  to  the  use  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  library.  Bequests 
by  H.  M.  Richards,  Esq.,  and  by  Lavinia  Fegely,  aid  very  materially 
in  the  support  of  this  powerful  auxiliary  in  our  school  work. 

In  1875  there  was  a  good  high  school,  but  the  course  of  instruction 
was  somewhat  indefinite.  No  diploma  was  awarded,  and  there 
were  neither  graduates  nor  graduating  exercises.  In  1880  a  definite 
course  was  arranged,  and  the  first  class,  consisting  of  five  members, 
was  graduated  in  1881. 

The  alumni  of  the  Pottstown  high  school  now  numbers  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  ladies  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  gentlemen.  Since  graduating  from  the  high  school, 
nineteen  of  this  number  have  taken  college  degrees,  and  in  different 
colleges  five  alumni  are  now  at  work  as  students. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  tbe  high  school  has  always  covered 
a  period  of  four  years.  The  curriculum,  however,  has  been  modi- 
fied and  extended  from  time  to  time.  The  courses  now  offered 
will,  if  carefully  and  faithfully  followed,  prepare  the  student  for 
almost  any  classical  or  technical  college. 

In  the  grades  below  the  high  school  many  important  changes 
and  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  period  under  review. 
Much  remains  to  be  done,  but  evidences  of  progress  are  numerous 
and  marked. 

The  work  in  reading  has  been  greatlv  improved.  Much  less  time 
is  required  for  learning  to  read,  and  the  time  thus  gained  is  de- 
voted to  reading  attractive  and  instructive  books  of  biography, 
history,  elementary  science  and  travel.  The  quantity  of  matter 
read  by  pupils  in  the  schools  now.  is  at  least  four  times  as  great 
as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the 
matter  is  undoubted. 

Nature  study  has  been  introduced  and  so  correlated  with  the  work 
in  reading  and  geography  as  to  add  materially  to  the  interest  and 
the  value  of  these  subjects. 

Geography  is  studied  in  a  more  rational  manner.  Fundamental 
facts  that  can  be  learned  by  a  little  well-directed  observation  in 
the  field,  are  not  committed  to  memory  from  a  book.  Reason  and 
observation  are  given  their  proper  place  in  the  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  while  memory  still  has  important  work  to  do,  she  is  not 
the  overloaded  pack  horse  that  she  once  was.  History,  too,  has 
been  so  correlated  with  geography  that  both  subjects  have  gained 
much.  A  geographical  museum  has  recently  been  established  and 
this  is  open  to  teachers  and  pupils  daily  through  the  school  year. 
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The  library  is  in  constanl  use  by  pupils  and  teachers,  and  thus  are 
the  children  Led  <>ul  into  the  bright,  sunny  fields  of  geographical 
literature.  An  excellent  solar  lantern  is  a1  command  of  Hie  teacher 
who  by  its  ;ii<l  teaches,  in  a  most  attractive  manner,  much  that  could 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  A  reflecting  telescope,  six  and  a  half 
inch  aperture  and  equatoriallj  mounted,  is  an  important  aid  in  our 
geographical  work.  Geographical  Leaflets  giving  the  latest  geograph 
ical  news  of  interest  to  boys  and  girls,  are  published  by  the  board 
and  distributed  to  the  teachers  of  geography  each  month. 

Greater  familiarity  with  the  fundamental  combinations  in  addi- 
tion, and  how  to  utilize  this  knowledge  in  substraction;  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  multiplication  tables,  and  how  to  use  this  knowl- 
edge in  division;  the  elimination  of  senseless  problems,  and  the  ear- 
lier introduction  of  important  subjects  like  percentage  and  interest, 
mark  some  of  the  improvements  in  arithmetic. 

The  study  of  language  has  been  made  eminently  practical.  There 
is  less  of  theory  and  more  of  practice.  The  children  may  or  may 
not  be  able  to  parse  and  analyze  difficult  sentences;  but  they  must 
be  able  to  write  a  good  letter,  and  must  express  their  thoughts  in 
reasonably  correct  English. 

The  teaching  of  history  has  been  much  improved.  Teachers  are 
laboring  to  attain  the  following  objects: 

I.  They  are  striving  to  furnish  boys  and  girls  with  a  clear  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  growth  and  development  of  our  country. 

II.  They  are  striving  to  create  a  thirst  for  historical  literature, 
a  thirst  that  shall  continue  long  after  school  days  are  over. 

III.  Indirectly  through  the  lives  of  our  great  men  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  the  priceless  value  of  such 
virtues  as  love  of  country,  self  reliance,  honesty,  perseverance,  de- 
cision and  energy. 

If  we  adapt  our  means  to  the  ends  named  above,  and  keep  them 
constantly  in  view7,  history  opens  up  to  the  teacher  infinite  possi- 
bilities, and  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  taught 
in  our  schools. 

The  salient  features  of  our  educational  growth  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  been  presented  in  this  report.  While  we  see 
much  work  yet  unaccomplished,  we  have  great  reason  to  feel  en- 
couraged. Oaks  do  not  reach  maturity  in  a  day.  Our  schools  can- 
not attain  perfection  at  a  bound. 


37—6—1900 
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POTTSVILLE— B.  F.  Patterson. 


The  Pottsville  schools  have  not  undergone  any  material  change 
since  our  last  report. 

We  can  report  ample  and  comfortable  accommodation  for  all 
pupils  who  may  make  application  for  admission.  During  the  last 
year  the  high  school  had  fewer  pupils  than  in  former  years,  but 
the  commercial  school  was  filled  up  in  proportion  to  the  loss  in 
high  school. 

The  night  schools  were  open  as  usual  during  the  winter. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  gave  our  course  in  the  high  school. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  give  our  course  of  study  in  the  grammar 
and  commercial  schools,  which  is  as  follows: 

Sub-Grammar  Schools. 

Sec.  38.  Reading.  Second  class  Harper's  Fourth,  First  class  Har- 
per's Fifth  Readers.  Strict  attention  to  modulation  of  voice.  The 
teacher  will  be  required  to  exercise  special  care  to  correct  hurried 
or  careless  reading,  and  exact,  slow,  full  round  utterance  of  every 
word.  Preparations  of  lessons  and  definitions  of  important  words 
similar  to  preceding  grade.     Supplementary  Reader. 

Sec.  39.  Writing.  Writing  in  Copy  Books  Nos.  4^  and  5,  with 
dictation  exercises  similar  to  last  grade. 

Sec.  40.  Spelling.     Large  Speller  continued  to  page  91. 

Sec.  41.  Arithmetic,  Written. — Decimals  and  common  fractions, 
with  thorough  drills  on  all,  passed  over. 

Sec.  42.  Arithmetic,  Mental, — Covering  the  same  topics  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  written  work. 

Sec.  43.  Geography. — Mitchell's  Intermediate  Geography.  Learn 
descriptive  geography  of  the  United  Statese.  Finish  geography  of 
South  America  and  British  America. 

Sec.  44.  Grammar. — March's  Parser  and  Analyzer  taken  up  in 
first  class. 

Sec.  45.  Language. — Same  as  preceding  grade,  and  in  addition, 
each  pupil  to  write  an  essay  once  a  month  on  a  subject  assigned 
or  approved  by  the  teacher. 

Sec.  46.  Drawing. — Draw  in  books  Nos.  6  and  7  supplmentiug  by 
instructions  given  at  institute. 

Sec.  47.  Physiology  and  hygiene. 
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Grammar  School. 

First  Year. 

Sec.  48.  Heading. — "Modern  Europe."     "Life  in  Asia"  and  ''Scenes 
in  Africa."     Harper's  Fifth  Header  and  Stickney's  Fifth  Reader. 
Sec.  49.  Spelling. — From  page  91,  written  in  blank  book. 
Sec.  50.  Writing. — Copy  books  Nos.  6  and  7. 
Sec.  51.  Grammar. — Continued. 
Sec.  52.  Arithmetic,  Written. — To  involution. 
Sec.  53.  Arithmetic,  Mental. — Continued. 
Sec.  54.  Drawing. — In  book  No.  1,  supplementary. 
•Sec.  55.  Geography. — Completed. 
Sec.  56.  Physiology  and  hygiene. 

Second  Year. 

Sec.  58.  Writing. — Continued  in  Copy  Book  No.  7. 
iSec.  59.  Arithmetic,  Written. — Finished. 
Sec.  GO.  Arithmetic,  Mental.— Finished. 
Sec.  61.  Algebra. — to  quadratics. 
Sec.  62.  Grammar. — Completed. 
Sec.  63.  U.  S.  History.— Eggleston's. 

Sec.  64.  Bookkeeping. — Taken  up  January  1st  and  completed. 
Single  entry  only. 

Sec.  65.  Drawing. — Book  Nos.  10  and  12.     Perspective. 
Sec.  66.  Composition. — From  text-book.  • 

Commercial  School. 
Compulsory  Branches. 

Sec.  67.  Bookkeeping. — In  all  its  branches  taken  up  and  completed. 

Sec.  68.  Penmanship. — Daily  class  drill  on  practice  paper  and  writ- 
ing in  Copy  Book  No.  7.  Special  attention  to  be  given  this  branch 
apart  from  the  practice  in  bookkeeping. 

Sec.  69.  Business  Law. — Taken  up  and  completed. 

Sec.  70.  Physiology  and  hygiene. 

Elective  Branches. 
Sec.  71.  Typewriting,  stenography,  mechanical  drawing. 
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RADNOR  TOWNSHIP  (Delaware  County)— George  H.  Wilson. 


Our  schools  have  accomplished  the  usual  amount  of  work  this 
year.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  district  is  eight  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  the  number  of  teachers  is  twenty-three.  Next  year  we 
shall  add  two  teachers  to  this  number.  Eleven  pupils  were  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school,  the  largest  class  we  have  graduated. 

The  want  of  suitable  and  sufficient  accommodations  for  our  chil- 
dren has  been  greater  than  ever  this  year.  Fortunately  this  con- 
dition will  not  exist  after  next  year.  During  the  summer  extensive 
alterations  and  additions  will  be  made  to  the  high  school  at  Wayne, 
and  the  grammar  school  at  Rosemont.  In  September  we  shall  begin 
the  erection  of  a  new  primary  and  grammar  school  at  Wayne. 

The  new  building  will  be  two  stories  in  height  and  will  be  con- 
structed of  brick  with  stone  trimmings.  It  will  contain  ten  large 
rooms  and  the  heating,  ventilating  and  sanitary  appointments  will 
be  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  style. 

Under  these  new  conditions  we  hope  to  obtain  better  results  than 
heretofore. 


READING— E.  Mackey. 


The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  history  of  our  school  dis- 
trict this  year  is  the  zeal  of  the  board  in  erecting  school  buildings. 
As  a  result  of  its  prompt  and  earnest  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  rapidly  increasing  school  population  and  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  per  teacher,  we  will  have  in  all  by  the  end  of  the 
current  year  three  new  buildings  and  five  additions  to  buildings, 
with  a  total  of  thirty-four  school  rooms,  the  largest  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  ever  made  in  a  single  year  in  the  history  of  the 
district.  '  These  buildings  are  all  handsome,  commodious  and  well 
furnished. 

Our  high  schools  graduated  one  hundred  and  four  pupils,  fifty-nine 
girls  and  forty-five  boys,  the  largest  and,  probably,  the  strongest 
class  in  the  history  of  the  schools.  Three  of  the  boys  go  to  Prince- 
ton, three  to  Yale,  and  three  have  passed  examinations  at  Harvard 
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with  credit  for  advanced  work.  In  all,  twenty-three  of  the  boys, 
or  about  50  per  cent.,  will  pursue  course  of  study  in  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Thirty  of  the  girls  have  entered  the  post-graduate 
normal  course. 

The  compulsory  attendance  law  has  been  carefully  enforced.  The 
attendance  officer,  Mr.  George  D.  Stoeckel,  has  given  much  careful 
study  to  the  problems  involved  and  has  performed  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  good  judgment  and  tact.  His  report  shows  an  average  of 
44  pupils  per  month  absent  over  5  days,  and  an  average  of  15  truants 
per  month,  in  an  average  monthly  enrollment  of  11,200.  The  case 
appealed  to  court,  noted  in  our  last  annual  report,  was  won  by  the 
board.  No  other  prosecutions  have  been  necessary.  The  records 
show  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  truants,  and  an 
increase  of  JL  per  cent,  in  the  percentage  of  attendance. 

The  special  grade  meetings  referred  to  in  our  report  last  year 
were  continued  with  increased  interest.  The  work  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  generally,  throughout  the  year  has  been  well  done  and  the 
standard  of  excellence  has  been  advanced. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
the  following  brief  summary  of  the  growth  and  history  of  the  schools 
of  this  city  since  1877  has  been  prepared. 

I.  School  Houses.  The  most  conspicuous  evidences  of  growth  and 
progress  are  to  be  found  in  the  increase  of  the  number  and  in  the 
improvement  of  the  character  of  our  school  buildings.  In  1877  there 
were  20  school  houses,  valued  at  -f300,000.  Of  these  14  had  been 
erected  since  1854.  There  are  now  45  school  houses,  with  an  esti- 
mated value  of  $900,000.  In  the  last  ten  years  about  |515,000  have 
been  expended  for  new  school  houses,  sites  and.  furniture.  All 
the  school  houses  built  in  the  last  decade  have  large  rooms,  with  an 
abundance  of  light  well  distributed;  they  have  modern  sanitary 
equipments  for  heat,  ventilation  and  closets;  they  have  cloak  rooms, 
class  rooms  and  spacious  halls;  they  have  slate  blackboards  extend- 
ing nearly  around  each  room,  some  adjustable  furniture  in  almost 
every  room,  and  many  other  devices  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  prosecution  of  their  daily  tasks.  Our 
school  houses  are,  generally,  two-story,  eight-room,  substantial 
brick  buildings,  and,  though  simple  in  design  and  ornamentation, 
they  are  pleasing  in  appearance. 

II.  Expenditure.  Salaries.  The  expenditures  of  the  district  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  its  reorganization  under  the  general  school  law 
of  1854  were  818.974.95.  In  1877  the  expenditure  was  $119,463.98, 
and  in  1900,  f 240,608.31.  In  the  first  period  of  twenty- three  years, 
to  1877,  the  expenditures  increased  630  per  cent.,  while  the  enroll- 
ment of  pupils  increased  228  per  cent.;  in  the  second  period  of 
twenty-three  years,  to  1900,  the  total  expenditures  increased  about 
200  per  cent.,  and  the  enrollment  186  per  cent. 
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The  amount  received  from  the  State  in  1877  was  $9,900.07,  or 
about  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts  for  that  year.  In  1900,  $71,- 
621.78,  or  about  22  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts  for  the  year.  The 
average  cost  per  pupil  per  month  in  the  State  in  1877  was  88  cents, 
and  in  this  district  88  cents;  in  1899,  in  the  State,  $1.29,  and  in  this 
district  $1.15. 

In  February,  1876,  the  indebtedness  of  the  district  amounted  to 
$124,000;  in  February,  1900,  the  indebtedness  was  $88,500. 

In  1877  the  total  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages  was  $51,- 
528.62;  in  1900,  $122,996.21,  an  increase  of  119  per  cent,  in  wages, 
compared  with  the  increase  of  122  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
teachers.  In  1877  the  schedule  of  salaries  was  as  follows:  Primary 
teachers,  $260  to  $320;  secondary,  $290  to  $360;  advanced  secondary, 
grammar,  $450.  In  1900,  primary,  $260  to  $400;  secondary, 
l;  advanced  secondary,  $450;  grammar  $600. 

In  1877  the  average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  of  the  dis- 
trict was  $84.67,  and  of  the  females,  $41.76;  in  1900,  of  the  males, 
$112.67;  of  the  females,  $40.74;  an  increase  of  33  per  cent,  in  salary 
ofj  male  and  a  decrease  of  2\  per  cent,  in  the  average  salary  of 
female  teachers.  In  the  same  period  the  average  monthly  salary 
of  female  teachers  in  the  State  had  increased  14  per  cent.,  and  of 
male  teachers  about  15  per  cent. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  schools  of  the  city  have  been  main- 
tained with  an  increasing  degree  of  economy  if  not  frugality,  and  that 
the  district  is  below  the  average  of  the  State  in  its  expenditures 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 

In  1876  the  total  expenditures  reached  the  high  water  mark  of 
$128,767.55,  and  teachers'  wages  $52,469.75,  amounts  not  exceeded 
until  1883  in  teachers'  wages,  and  until  1885  in  total  expenditures. 

III.  High  Schools.  The  high  school  was  organized  in  1852  with  a 
four  years'  course  of  study.  It  graduated  its  first  class  in  1856.  In 
1877  there  was  a  total  of  460  graduates.  In  1900  a  total  of  1,857 
graduates. 

In  March,  1877,  there  were  183  pupils  in  high  school,  or  about  3 
per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment  of  6,152.  In  March,  1900,  567  high 
school  pupils,  or  about  5  per  cent,  of  an  enrollment  of  11,269;  the 
high  school  enrollment  increased  309  per  cent.,  while  the  total 
enrollment  increased  183  per  cent. 

The  boys'  high  school  building  was  built  in  1883  at  a  cost  of 
$65,000.  It  has  been  outgrown  and  no  longer  meets  the  needs  of  the 
school. 

The  girls'  high  school  was  built  in  1895  at  a  cost  of  $125,000.  It 
is  well  equipped  with  laboratories,  apparatus  and  libraries,  and  is 
a  beautiful  edifice. 

The  high  schools  have  always  had  a  comparatively  liberal  supply 
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of  books  an  apparatus.  A  chemical  laboratory  with  tables  for 
24  pupils  was  fitted  np  in  the  boys'  high  school  in  1888,  through  the 
efforts  of  Prof.  Samuel  <;.  Si  hmucker,  and  a  laboratory  for  the 
girls  the  same  year. 

A  manual  training  department  was  organized  in  1891  and  discon- 
tinued in  1896. 

The  schools  have  had  many  strong  teachers  who  have  done  mu<h 
to  advance  the  educational  standards  of  the  community.  They 
have  a  well  merited  reputation  for  thorough  high  grade  work.  Their 
graduates  have  won  many  honors  in  higher  institution-. 

The  High  School  Alumni  Association,  organized  in  1894,  is  a 
vigorous  factor  among  the  educational  forces  of  the  city. 

IV.  Special  Branches.  Music,  drawing  and  bookkeeping  were 
incorporated  in  the  course  of  study  probably  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago,  but  they  were  not  uniformly  and  systematically  taught 
until  placed  under  the  care  of  special  teachers.  A  special  "con- 
ductor of  music"  was  appointed  for  the  advanced  grammar  and  high 
schools  in  October,  1891.  Two  special  teachers  for  the  grades  below 
the  high  school  were  elected  in  March.  1S92.  An  additional  teacher 
of  music  was  elected  in  1894. 

A  special  supervisor  of  drawing  was  elected  in  September.  1893. 

Stenography  and  typewriting  were  introduced  in  the  boys'  high 
school  in  1892,  and  in  the  girls'  high  school  in  1894. 

Efforts  were  made  repeatedly  for  the  introduction  of  elocution, 
cooking  and  sewing  into  the  girls'  high  school,  without  success. 

V.  Books.  The  free  text-book  law  went  into  operation  in  1892. 
At  the  close  of  the  introductory  year,  the  text-book  committee  re- 
ported the  purchase  of  a  total  of  34,461  books  at  a  cost  of  $  10,372.42, 
and  the  value  of  the  books  distributed  at  $8,281.45. 

Urgent  requests  have  been  made  by  almost  every  superintendent 
for  the  purchase  of  supplementary  books  and  reference  books,  with 
meagre  success.  During  the  past  three  years  special  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  this  purpose  and  a  limited  supply  of  supple- 
mentary readers  and  arithmetics  have  been  secured,  and  a  good 
beginning  in  furnishing  individual  dictionaries  to  the  pupils  of  the 
higer  grades  has  been  made. 

VI.  Libraries.  A  library  was  begun  in  1853  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Rachel  D.  Griscom.  one  of  the  city  teachers.  It  was 
reported  to  contain  500  volumes  in  1877.  Efforts  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  school  in  this  line  have  been  made  frequently  since  then  with 
but  a  moderate  degree  of  success.  The  board,  during  the  past  four 
years,  has  made  an  annual  appropriation  of  $100  to  each  high  school 
library.     At  present  there  are  in  connection  with  the  schools: 

The  boys'  high  school  library  (approx.),  900  volumes. 
The  girls'  high  school  library  (approx.),  3,400  volumes. 
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The  teachers'  library  (approx.),  450  volumes. 

In  a  few  of  the  school  houses  there  are  small  libraries  for  the 
pupils'  use. 

In  January,  1898,  by  the  generosity  of  a  few  public  spirited  citi- 
zens, the  reading  library,  organized  in  1808,  was  freed  of  its  indebt- 
edness and  made  a  public  library.  It  contains  nearly  10,000  vol- 
umes, and  is  steadily  increasing  the  number  of  patrons  as  well  as 
the  number  of  books. 

Book  dealers  and  news  agents  report  a  marked  increase  in  the 
sale  of  books,  periodicals  and  a  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  the 
best  in  literature. 

VII.  Normal  Schools.  In  1877  there  was  a  normal  school  at- 
tended by  teachers  of  all  grades,  with  a  corps  of  instructors  made 
up  of  the  city  superintendent  and  the  faculty  of  the  high  school, 
with  a  session  every  Saturday  morning.  It  had  then  been  continued 
for  twenty-five  years  and  was  finally  discontinued  in  1878. 

In  1886  a  "Professional  Training  School"  was  organized  with  a 
two  years'  course  of  study  and  a  special  training  teacher.  It  was 
abolished  by  vote  of  board  in  August,  1889.  Its  influence  for  good 
is  still  conspicuous  in  our  schools.  In  it  a  number  of  the  best 
teachers  in  our  corps  received  their  training  and  inspiration. 

In  1898  the  present  post-graduate  normal  course  in  the  girls'  high 
school  was  organized.  It  consists  of  two  terms  (about  thirty  weeks) 
of  professional  study,  and  one  term  (twelve  weeks)  of  observation 
and  practice.  The  results  of  this  work  are  even  better  than  we 
expected  them  to  be. 

The  first  session  of  the  city  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  No- 
vember, 1885. 

At  all  times  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  have  manifested 
commendable  zeal  in  professional  studies  and  self  improvement. 
They  have  attended  institutes,  grade  meetings,  summer  schools, 
evening  normal  classes,  and  have  taken  special  reading  courses. 

The  superintendents,  without  exception,  have  conducted  many 
teachers'  meetings,  and  have  given  special  attention  to  the  training 
of  beginning  teachers  for  efficient  service. 

VIII.  Teachers.  In  1854  the  corps  of  teachers  consisted  of  15 
males  and  44  females;  in  1877  3  males,  129  females;  in  1900,  9 
males,  280  females. 

The  boys'  high  school  faculty  is  made  up  entirely  of  male  teach- 
ers and  none  but  female  teachers  are  employed  in  the  other  schools. 
The  high  school  teachers  are  almost  all  specialists  in  their  depart- 
ments, several  of  them  having  taken  advanced  university  courses 
with  distinguished  success. 

The  teachers  of  the  grades  below  the  high  school,  with  but  five 
exceptions,  have  had  four  years'  high  school  course  and  considerable 
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special  professional  training.  The  average  term  of  service  of  the 
corps  is  12  years,  ranging  from  beginners  to  those  that  have  served 
continuously  forty-five  years.  The  tenure  of  office  is  remarkably 
secure. 

All  appointments  and  all  promotions  of  teachers  are  based  upon 
competitive  examinations.  This  plan,  Avhatevcr  its  defects,  has  been 
a  stimulus  to  special  study  and  efficient  service  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  and  has  kept  the  profession  comparatively  free  from  per- 
nicious partisan  influence  and  incompetency. 

IX.  rupils.  In  1854  there  was  a  total  enrollment  of  2,865  pupils, 
average  attendance  2,226;  in  1877,  6,532  pupils,  average  attendance 
5,320;  in  1900,  10,967  pupils,  average  attendance  9,259. 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  and  the  average  daily 
attendance,  the  per  cent,  of  population  enrolled  and  the  per  cent, 
of  population  in  daily  attendance  in  each  of  the  census  years  for 
fifty  years: 
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*  Special   sesqui   centennial   enumeration. 

The  influence  of  compulsory  school  attendance  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible in  this  record. 

X.  Controllers.  At  the  organization  of  the  board  under  the  law 
of  1854,  there  were  thirty  controllers,  six  from  each  ward.  There 
are  now  sixty-four  controllers,  four  from  each  ward.  The  organi- 
zation is  somewhat  unique.  The  board  is  bi-partisan,  each  ward 
being  constantly  represented  by  two  Republican  and  two  Demo- 
cratic controllers.  The  general  business  of  the  board  is  transacted 
through  the  following  committees:  building  and  sites,  repairs  and 
janitors,  supply,  and  teachers,  each  consisting  of  sixteen  members, 
one  from  each  ward;  and,  instruction  and  text-book,  accounts, 
finance,  music  and  law,  each  consisting  of  five  members. 

The  controllers  almost  without  exception  give  a  great  deal  of 
personal  attention  to  the  schools  of  their  respective  wards  and  ex- 
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ercise  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  discipline,  attendance  and  gen- 
eral efficiency  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  a  watchful  care  over 
buildings  and  grounds.  During  the  year  they  made  an  average  of 
nearly  ten  visits  per  school  and  nearly  fifty  visits  per  controller. 

For  economy  of  management,  the  statistics  of  expenditures  in 
proportion  to  the  results  obtained  challenge  comparison  with  those 
for  school  purposes  in  any  other  city. 

XI.  Superintendents.  The  following  is  a  list  of  superintendents 
of  Reading  school  district,  and  their  respective  terms  of  service: 

John  L.  Barnes,  1867-69;  Thomas  Severn,  1871-78;  Robert  K. 
Buehrle,  1878-80;  Hon.  David  B.  Brunner,  1880-81;  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Baer,  1881-84,  1889-96;  Joseph  T.  Valentine,  1884-85;  Thomas  M. 
Balliet,  1885-87;  Z.  X.  Snyder,  1887-89;  Ebenezer  Mackey,  1896. 

A  study  of  the  minutes  of  the  board  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  will  show  with  what  wisdom,  faithfulness  and  keenness  of 
insight  these  men  have  planned  and  worked  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools,  with  what  ardor,  in  their  reports  to  the  board,  they 
have  advocated  reforms  and  improvements,  and  with  what  sur- 
prising frequency  their  recommendations  have  been  ignored. 

XII.  Special  Events.  Among  the  noteworthy  events  of  the  period 
were  the  Columbus  Day  School  Parade  in  1893,  and  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  Parade  in  1898.  For  the  latter  the  children  had  been 
drilled  almost  to  perfection  in  military  evolutions,  they  were  almost 
all  in  some  becoming  uniform,  and  they  were  thoroughly  organized 
in  companies,  battalions,  regiments  and  divisions,  with  a  full  quota 
of  officers  and  fully  equipped  with  banners,  flags,  brass  bands  and 
drum  corps.  Their  parade  was  admittedly  the  most  beautiful  and 
inspiring  sight  ever  seen  in  this  city. 

XIII.  Progress.  What  really  constitutes  progress  has  never  been 
authoritatively  stated  and,  for  the  school  or  any  other  institution, 
it  cannot  be  measured  until  the  ideal  is  determined.  There  have 
been  seemingly  important  changes  in  the  courses  of  study  and  in 
methods  of  teaching,  but  these  are,  though  perhaps  of  far  greater 
import,  do  not  seem  at  all  comparable  to  the  mighty  transformations 
of  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  mode  of  organization  and  in  the 
equipment  and  machinery  of  our  mercantile  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. 

This  is  a  wildly  demonstrative  patriotic  town.  Its  troops  were 
first  to  report  for  duty  in  Washington  in  1861.  In  times  of  war, 
from  the  days  of  the  Revolution  down,  it  has  been  among  the  very 
first  to  come  forward  with  men  and  means  for  the  service  of  the 
nation.  How  much  true  patriotism  of  the  highest  order  has  been 
inculcated  by  the  public  schools  in  twenty-five  years  it  is  impossible 
to  judge,  but  in  the  status  of  municipal  government,  the  machinery 
and  practice  of  local  politics,  the  relation  of  labor  and  of  capital  to 
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personal  rights  and  privileges,  and  in  the  prevailing  notions  and 
performance  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  there  is  not  lacking  an 
abundance  of  reason  for  a  pessimistic  as  well  as  for  an  optimistic 
view. 

Whether  it  be  the  mission  of  the  public  school  to  perpetuate 
civil  liberty,  to  perfect  character,  or  "to  prepare  the  individual  for 
complete  living,"  judging  from  the  movements  of  the  past,  its 
achievement  lies  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  coming  century,  and 
fortunate  are  we  if  while  the  "Dies  Irae"  waits,  we  redeem  some  of 
the  follies  of  the  past,  and  build  for  coming  generations  a  nobler 
heritage. 


SCR  ANTON— George  Howell. 


The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Scranton  school  district  for  year 
1899-1900. 

Enrollment. 
Enrollment,  14,464 

Night  Schools. 

Night  schools  were  open  from  November  until  March,  four  months. 
We  employed  77  teachers;  enrollment,  2,883. 

Training  School. 
The  training  school  graduated  a  class  of  twenty-six  pupil  teachers 
this  year. 

City  Institute. 

We  held  our  institute  April  16  to  20.  The  following  instructors 
were  employed:  Dr.  0.  T.  Corson,  Dr.  Henry  Houck,  Mr.  R.  C.  Metcalf, 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Gould. 


SHAMOKIN— William  F.  Harpel. 


A  Retrospect. 

The  suggestion  that  this  year's  report  embrace  the  leading  events 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years  seems  a  particularly  valuable  one.    This 
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last  quarter  of  the  century  has  seen  a  great  development  in  the 
schools  of  the  State.  My  personal  connection  with  the  Shamokin 
schools  covers  this  period,  and  I  look  back  with  some  satisfaction  to 
the  progress  we  have  been  able  to  make,  aided  by  faithful  school 
boards  and  devoted  teachers. 

The  School  Board. 

In  1875  the  Shamokin  school  board  was  composed  of  six  members, 
Shamokin  having  been  made  a  separate  district  ten  years  previously. 
The  first  borough  school  board  was  organized  in  June,  1865,  with 
Frederick  S.  Haas,  Dr.  J.  J.  John,  Pemberton  Bird,  Daniel  S.  Miller, 
Matthias  Ernes  and  William  K.  Erdman  as  members.  Mr.  Bird  was 
chosen  president;  Dr.  John,  secretary,  and  Mr.  Haas  treasurer.  In 
1882  the  board  adopted  its  seal,  bearing  the  motto:  We  believe  in 
progress.  The  number  of  members  remained  unchanged  until  1885, 
when,  by  a  decision  of  the  court,  Shamokin  was  divided  into  four 
wards,  each  electing  three  members  to  the  board.  In  January,  1890, 
the  Fifth  ward  was  formed,  adding  three  more  directors.  Three  addi- 
tional members  were  gained  in  April,  1890,  by  the  formation  of  the 
Sixth  ward.  In  August,  1892,  a  seventh  and  eighth  ward  were  added 
to  the  borough,  increasing  the  school  board  by  six.  December,  1892, 
saw  the  board  made  still  larger,  three  members  coming  in  from  the 
newly  made  Ninth  ward.  The  board  reached  'its  present  number, 
thirty,  in  March,  1893.  The  increased  membership  has  served  to 
make  more  general  the  interest  taken  in  the  schools,  and  the  board 
itself,  with  its  changing  membership,  has  remained  harmonious  and 
true  to  its  progressive  motto.  For  years  the  board  met  in  the  office 
or  store  of  either  the  president  or  the  secretary.  Later,  the  meetings 
were  held  in  the  academy,  then  in  the  superintendent's  office  and,  in 
1895,  permanent  quarters  were  taken  in  the  handsome  rooms  fitted 
for  their  occupancy  in  the  new  high  school. 

The  Superintendency. 

From  1865  to  1876,  Dr.  J.  J.  John,  who  was  secretary  of  the  board 
during  these  years,  discharged  the  duties  of  district  superintendent, 
grading  and  visiting  schools.  The  general  oversight  of  the  schools, 
including  the  promotion  of  pupils,  was  in  1876  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  principal  of  the  high  school.  Early  in  1878  the  feasibility  of 
becoming  an  independent  school  district  by  electing  a  borough  super- 
intendent, was  considered  by  the  school  board.  A  census  taken  by 
the  teachers  under  the  direction  of  the  board  showed  that  the  popu- 
lation was  large  enough  to  permit  such  action,  and,  accordingly,  at 
the  tri-ennial  election  of  superintendents  in  May  of  that  year,  Francis 
M.  Bates  was  chosen  first  borough  superintendent  of  schools.     Mr. 
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Hates  was  succeeded  in  September,  L890,  by  William  F.  Harpel,  the 
present  incumbent. 

The  ffigh  School. 

The  high  school  was  established  in  L869,  with  a  definite  course  of 
study  and  S.  J.  Harnett  as  its  first  principal.  The  following  prin- 
cipals served  in  the  order  named  until  1875:  A.  1>.  (Jit,  S.  1'.  Fink, 
George  \V.  Campbell,  Frank  S.  Glass,  George  W.  Campbell.  At 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term  in  September,  LSI."),  the  high  school, 
numbering  some  thirty  pupils,  occupied  the  north  room  of  the  third 
Moor  of  the  academy,  with  George  \V.  Campbell  as  principal  and 
William  E.  Deibler  as  his  assistant.  The  curriculum  of  those  days 
included  the  common  school  branches,  with  algebra,  geometry,  phy- 
siology, physical  geography  and  natural  philosophy.  The  first  class, 
composed  of  two  members,  was  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1877, 
when  a  public  closing  exhibition  was  given  in  the  academy  of  music 
by  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  and  the  class  graduating  from 
the  grammar  school,  then  taught  by.  John  B.  Savidge.  The  follow- 
ing year  a  new  principal,  Francis  M.  Bates,  was  elected.  He  was 
assisted  by  J.  B.  Savidge.  Although  Mr.  Bates  was  elected  bor- 
ough superintendent  in  May,  1878,  he  continued  his  work  in  the  high 
school  during  the  following  year,  with  Mr.  Savidge  as  acting  prin- 
cipal. The  school  board  relieved  Mr.  Bates  of  his  high  school  duties 
in  the  summer  of  1879,  and  Mr.  Savidge  succeeded  to  the  principal- 
ship,  with  Mary  J.  Carr,  who  had  previously  won  a  desirable  repu- 
tation in  the  grade  schools,  as  his  assistant.  E.  A.  Zimmerman 
became  the  next  principal  of  the  school,  in  1880,  and  George  A. 
Farrow  was  elected  to  assist  him.  At  the  same  time  the  curriculum 
of  the  school  was  thoroughly  revised  and  a  three  years'  course  of 
study  leading  to  graduation  was  established.  The  first  class  to  com- 
plete the  new  course  was  graduated  in  1882.  The  Alumni  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1883.  During  the  year  of  1883-'84, 
Clarence  F.  Huth  served  as  assistant  in  the  high  school.  The  school 
continued  under  Mr.  Zimmerman  until  the  spring  of  1885,  when 
George  A.  Farrow  succeeded  to  the  principalship  and  William  R. 
Owen  became  assistant.  In  1890,  Benjamin  J.  Thomas  became 
second  assistant  in  the  high  school.  Under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Farrow  the  school  continued  to  prosper  and  at  the  close  of  1892  had 
outgrown  the  quarters  which  it  had  occupied  for  many  years.  In 
the  fall  it  was  removed  to  the  Washington  building,  where  the  third 
floor  had  been  fitted  up  for  its  use  by  making  a  study  hall  of  the 
east  side  and  two  class  rooms  and  a  laboratory  of  the  west  side.  In 
the  spring  of  1893  the  Stephen  Bittenbender  memorial  mineralogical 
cabinet  was  presented  to  the  high  school  by  A.  G.  Haas  in  behalf 
of  the  donors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Cameron  Wagonseller.  An  entire 
change  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1893  in  the  curriculum  and 
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faculty  of  the  high  school.  Three  courses — academic,  scientific  and 
commercial,  were  adopted  by  the  board,  and  the  work  of  the  school 
was  divided  into  the  departments  of  languages,  science,  mathematics 
and  commercial  branches.  The  following  faculty  was  elected:  Kimber 
Cleaver,  prinicpal  and  teacher  of  languages;  G.  A.  Farrow,  teacher 
of  science;  Samuel  M.  Hoch,  mathematics,  and  John  M.  Landis,  com- 
mercial branches.  By  the  close  of  the  year  1894  the  enrollment  had 
reached  such  a  number  that  new  quarters  were  imperative,  and  the 
present  building  was  erected  and  was  occupied  in  April,  1895.  The 
pupils  eagerly  profited  by  the  increased  facilities  offered  them.  The 
science  department  especially  was  greatly  improved  by  the  large  and 
well-equipped  laboratory  and  by  the  purchase  of  a  fine  telescope  for 
the  observatory.  Caps  and  gowns  were  introduced  at  this  time  and 
worn  at  the  commencement  exercises  by  the  first  class  graduating 
from  the  new  high  school.  In  the  spring  of  1895  the  curriculum  was 
again  enlarged  so  as  to  consist  of  five  courses — classical,  Latin  scien- 
tific, English  scientific,  normal  and  art  of  four  years  each  and  a  com- 
mercial course  of  three  years.  A  new  department,  modern  lan- 
guages and  art,  was  established  and  Elizabeth  May  Stedman  was 
elected  to  the  position.  In  1896  Foster  H.  Starkey  succeeded  to  the 
principalship  and  Laura  J.  Beach  took  the  department  of  modern 
languages  and  art.  Mr.  Farrow,  though  in  extreme  ill  health,  man- 
aged by  sheer  force  of  will  to  keep  at  work  until  his  classes  were 
organized  and  the  year's  studies  well  started.  Then  he  succumbed 
and  in  a  few  days  passed  away.  Charles  W.  Beadel  was  elected  his 
successor.  Under  Mr.  Starkey  the  publication  of  the  high  school 
review,  a  monthly  journal,  managed  entirely  by  the  students,  was 
begun.  The  high  school  orchestra  was  also  organized  this  year 
and  class  day  was  introduced.  In  1897,  Joseph  Howerth  became 
principal,  and  the  department  of  English,  History  and  Civics  was 
opened  and  placed  in  charge  of  Helen  Riemensnyder.  Urie-Lee  Gordy 
was  elected  to  the  department  of  Mathematics  at  the  same  time.  The 
first  class  under  the  four  years'  course  was  graduated  in  1898  and 
numbered  forty-four,  each  of  the  courses  being  represented.  The 
Senior  Reception  was  inaugurated  at  this  commencement.  In  1898 
Anne  Lawrence  Gregory  was  elected  to  the  department  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Art  and  Alice  M.  Gilliland  to  the  department  of  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Landis  tapght  but  a  few  days  of  the  terra  of  1898-'99  when 
he  resigned  his  position  as  teacher  of  the  Commercial  department 
and  was  succeeded  by  Hamlin  Grant  Reaser.  Two  new  teachers 
entered  the  faculty  at  the  opening  of  1899-1900,  Herbert  English  in 
the  Commercial  department  and  Leonard  E.  Young  in  the  Science 
department.  Mr.  Beadel  having  resigned.  The  standard  of  scholar- 
ship has  risen  rapidly  but  steadily  and  the  employment  of  special- 
ists as  teachers  has  placed  the  High  School  in  the  first  rank  of  Penn- 
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sylvania  schools.    Our  graduates  are  admitted  at  many  of  the  first 
colleges  without  examination. 


The  School  Buildings. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Shamokin  had  four  school  buildings — the 
Academy,  Central,  Penrose  and  Newtown.  The  Central,  a  two-story 
brick  structure  on  Sunbury  street  near  Ninth,  was  the  oldest.  The 
eastern  part,  containing  two  rooms,  was  conpleted  in  February,  1840, 
the  other  rooms  being  added  some  years  later.  The  first  school 
bell,  which  is  now  kept  in  the  High  School  as  a  relic,  was  purchased 
for  this  building  in  1840. 

The  next  oldest  building  is  the  Academy.  About  fifty  years  ago 
the  Lutherans,  of  whom  the  Beverend  C.  J.  Ehrhart  was  pastor,  or- 
iginated the  plan  of  establishing  a  church  school.  By  the  aid  of  sev- 
eral prominent  citizens  they  succeeded  in  having  the  Shamokin  Col- 
legiate Institute  incorporated  in  the  spring  of  1854.  After  the  brick 
building  on  Arch  and  Grant  streets  had  been  erected,  the  Lutheran 
synod  failed  to  sanction  the  project  and,  funds  having  been  exhausted, 
the  unfinished  building  remained  bare  and  empty  until  18G4,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  the  School  Board  at  coroner's  sale  for  twenty- 
nine  hundred  fifty  dollars.  The  ground  floor  was  immediately  made 
ready  for  use  and  at  once  occupied.  In  1869  the  second  floor  was 
arranged  for  occupancy  and  the  bell  was  purchased,  and  in  1871  it 
became  necessary  to  fit  up  the  upper  story. 

Ground  for  the  site  of  the  Penrose  was  purchased  in  1857  on  the 
east  side  of  Franklin  street  near  Chestnut  and  a  two-story  brick  struc- 
ture having  two  rooms  was  immediately  erected.  A  bell  was  hung 
in  this  building  in  1809.  An  adjoining  lot  was  purchased  thirteen 
years  later  and  in  1864  a  large  addition  was  built  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  rapidly  growing  population. 

In  1857  land  on  Pine  street  was  purchased  and  the  Newtown  school 
was  put  up.  The  Legislature  was  appealed  to  in  1869  for  permission 
to  sell  this  property  and  borrow  money  to  provide  a  more  suitable 
location.  Accordingly,  three  lots  were  secured  on  the  east  side  of 
Third  street  between  Spruce  and  Pine  and  a  two-story  brick  build- 
ing of  two  rooms  similar  to  the  Penrose  was  erected  and  was  ready 
for  occupancy  in  1870. 

Since  1875  the  buildings  have  increased  from  four  to  eight  and 
the  school  rooms  from  fifteen  to  sixty-four.  The  school  board  de- 
cided, in  the  summer  of  1875,  to  build  an  addition  to  the  Newtown 
school  similar  to  one  erected  at  the  Penrose  building  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  work  was  done  under  contract  by  B.  S.  Aucker  for 
the  sum  of  $2,795.  In  January,  1876,  the  remodeled  building  was 
named  the  Stevens  in  honor  of  "the  great  defender  of  the  common 
school  system" — Thaddeus  Stevens. 
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As  the  population  of  the  town  increased,  it  was  evident  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  relieve  the  Central  school  and,  accordingly, 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1871)  a  fine  two-story  structure,  con- 
taining two  rooms,  was  erected  on  the  Central  grounds  north  of  the 
old  building.  These  school  rooms,  however,  gradually  filled  up  and 
a  need  of  further  accommodation  was  evident.  The  people  of  the 
northeast  section  felt  that  they  should  have  school  accommodation 
near  them,  as  they  were  compelled  to  send  their  children  either  to  the 
Penrose  or  to  the  Central.  In  the  early  part  of  1881  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  board  to  select  a  suitable  location  for  a  school  build- 
ing in  that  section.  The  board,  in  June,  acted  upon  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  by  purchasing  the  four  lots  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Sunbury  and  Franklin  streets  from  the  Fagley  estate,  at  a 
cost  of  $3,600.  A  small  frame  building  on  these  lots,  which  had  been 
used  by  the  Liberty  Hose  Company,  was  remodeled  and  enlarged, 
and  occupied  by  two  schools  in  the  fall.  This  was  the  original  Gar- 
field school.  Plans  for  a  new  building  were  prepared  in  April,  1885, 
but,  owing  to  a  lack  of  money,  the  matter  was  postponed  and  a  one- 
story  frame  structure  containing  two  rooms,  known  as  the  skating 
rink,  was  built  on  the  Dewart  street  end  of  the  grounds. 

The  west  end  developed  rapidly  and  need  of  more  schools  there 
was  evident.  As  early  as  1882  the  property  lying  between  the 
Stevens  grounds  and  Spruce  street  was  purchased  by  the  school  board 
from  William  Kuhns,  at  a  cost  of  $3,459.60.  A  small  house  that 
stood  on  the  Fourth  street  end  of  these  lots  was  fitted  up  and  used 
to  accommodate  the  overflow  until  something  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  an  addition  to  the  school  building.  This  came  in  the  summer 
of  1887,  when  the  north  wing  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,  by 
George  Marshall  &  Bro.  At  the  same  time  an  addition  of  like  dimen- 
sions was  built  to  the  Penrose  school  by  Adam  J.  Gottshall  for  .$2,300. 

The  two  "make-shift"  school  houses  on  the  Garfield  grounds  were 
used  until  the  spring  of  1888,  when  they  were  razed  to  give  place  to 
the  present  structure.  It  had  become  a  necessity  to  provide  suit- 
able accommodations  for  the  large  population  of  this  part  of  the  bor- 
ough and  public  sentiment  backed  the  board's  determination  to  fur- 
nish it.  This  decision  was  made  unanimously  in  February,  1888. 
The  contract  was  given  to  Aucker,  Slayman  &  Company  in  the 
following  May,  their  bid  being  $14,817.  Hezekiah  Floyd  received  the 
contract  for  the  steam  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  at  $1,950. 
The  building  has  a  slate  roof,  a  tower  and  a  bell  and  is  a  model  of  con- 
venience and  comfort.  A  formal  opening  was  held  in  January,  1889, 
and  largely  attended. 

Two  lots,  situated  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Rock  and  Race  streets, 
were  secured  in  the  spring  of  1890  from  the  Young  estate  at  a  consid- 
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eratioD  of  $2j250,  with  the  intention  of  erecting  a  building  to  accom- 
modate (his  section  of  the  borough. 

A  special  election  was  held  in  June,  1890,  to  authorize  the  board  to 
increase  the  borough's  debt  up  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  valuation  of  as- 
sessed property.  The  majority  of  over  500  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
move  was  a  decided  endorsement  to  the  board's  new  policy.  In  June, 
1890,  the  board  decided  to  provide  two  more  buildings,  one  was  to 
be  on  the  west  side  of  Market  street,  south  of  Pine  street,  and  the 
other  was  to  replace  the  old  Central.  Both  buildings  were  to  be 
three  stories  high  and  similar  to  the  Garfield  in  general  plan.  In  July 
three  lots  on  Market  street  were  bought,  two  from  W.  H.  M.  Oram 
for  $2,000,  and  one  from  John  Kudisill,  at  a  cost  of  #2,000.  In  August, 
Aucker.  Slay  &  Company  were  awarded  the  contract  of  erecting  this 
building  at  |17,900.  The  Smead- Wills  system  of  heating  and  ventil- 
ating was  adopted  for  both  of  the  new  buildings,  at  a  cost  of  #3,500. 

The  day  following  the  board's  decision  to  build,  the  work  of  tearing 
down  the  Central  began.  At  the  July  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
erect  this  building  by  day's  work  instead  of  by  contract.  It  has  the 
same  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  as  was  placed  in  the  Lincoln. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  structure  was  about  $25,000.  During  this 
same  summer  the  interior  of  the  academy  was  remodeled  and  fitted 
with  steam  heat.  The  new  buildings  were  completed,  except  the  third 
story,  early  in  1801.  The  name  of  the  one  was  changed  from  Central 
to  Washington  and  the  other  was  called  the  Lincoln.  Both  were  oc- 
cupied in  February,  1891. 

During  the  summer  of  1892  the  third  floor  of  the  Washington  was 
fitted  up  for  the  accommodation,  of  the  high  school.  The  Lincoln  dis- 
trict grew  so  rapidly  that  the  third  story  was  called  into  requisition 
in  1893.  This,  like  the  Washington,  was  fitted  up  with  steam  heat  on 
the  upper  floor. 

The  board,  feeling  that  the  property  on  Rock  street  was  unsuited 
in  size  and  location  to  school  purposes,  negotiated  for  the  Douty  es- 
tate, consisting  of  four  lots  on  the  east  side  of  Shamokin  street,  near 
Bace.  The  consideration  was  $9,000,  or  $6,500  and  the  two  Rock 
street  lots.  The  latter  proposition  was  accepted  and  the  property  at 
once  purchased.  The  first  floor  of  the  dwelling  house  on  the  Douty 
estate  was  at  once  adapted  to  school  use,  two  rooms  being  made  from 
it.  This  received  the  name  of  Wickersham  and  was  occupied  at  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term. 

The  following  year,  1894,  there  was  a  demand  for  a  high  school 
building  suitable  to  the  needs  of  pupils  who  were  eager  for  better 
facilities  and  broader  opportunities.  At  a  meeting  of  the  building 
committee  the  superintendent  was  requested  to  draft  floor  plans  for 
a  high  school,  to  be  erected  on  the  south  end  of  the  academy  grounds. 
At  the  next  regular  meeting  these  plans,  calling  for  a  four-story 
38—6—1900 
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building,  were  submitted  and  unanimously  adopted.  Mt.  Ritter, 
architect,  was  employed  to  make  the  drawings  and  specifications  in 
accordance  with  the  above  plans.  Bids  were  advertised  for  and  D. 
D.  Heim  was  given  the  contract  at  a  cost  of  f 22,705.  The  hot  water 
system  of  heating  and  the  plumbing  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Floyd  for 
$3,200.  The  work  was  rapidly  pushed  and  at  the  close  of  March,  1895, 
the  building  was  ready  for  occupancy.  The  rooms  on  the  Eighth 
street  front,  having  been  handsomely  fitted  up  as  directors'  room 
and  superintendent's  office,  were  also  occupied  at  about  the  same 
time. 

Fifteen  feet  of  the  lot  adjoining  the  south  side  of  the  Wickersham 
property  were  bought  during  the  summer  of  1895,  the  east  end  of 
the  lot  being  purchased  from  Walter  Gable,  in  June,  for  the  sum  of 
$1,380  and  the  west  end,  in  July,  from  Martin  Meek,  for  $4,093.75. 
The  remaining  ten  feet  of  the  lot  were  taken  by  the  borough  for  the 
purpose  of  widening  Race  street. 

Partitions  were  placed,  in  1897,  in  the  large  rooms  of  the  north  wing 
of  the  Stevens,  dividing  each  into  two  good-sized  school  rooms. 

During  all  these  years,  as  this  summary  shows,  the  board  has  faith- 
fully and  substantially  met  the  wants  of  a  rapidly-growing  school 
population.  The  contemplated  erection  of  a  handsome  four-story 
building  on  the  site  of  the  Wickersham  has  not  yet  been  practicable, 
but  we  hope,  ere  long,  to  add  this  to  our  list  of  modern  school  build- 
ings. 

The  Schools. 

The  first  teachers'  corps  of  the  borough  numbered  eight,  two  taught 
at  the  academy,  three  at  the  Central,  two  at  the  Penrose  and  one 
at  the  Newtown.  The  teachers'  salaries  ranged  from  thirty  dollars 
to  sixty  dollars,  and  the  pupils  were  instructed  from  Sanders'  Union 
readers  and  spellers,  Greenleaf's  arithmetic,  Monteith's  and  McNally's 
geographies,  Green's  grammars  and  the  Spencerian  style  of  penman- 
ship. Ten  years  later,  1875,  the  schools  had  increased  to  fifteen. 
The  school  district  was  enlarged  in  1876  and  definite  boundaries 
fixed.  Drawing  was  made  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  this  year  and 
Krusi's  system  was  adopted.  With  the  establishment  of  the  super- 
intendency,  in  1878,  came  a  number  of  changes  in  the  course  of  study 
and  in  the  general  management  of  the  schools.  The  new  furniture 
purchased  in  the  fall  of  1880  beautified  the  schools  and  encouraged 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  Choice  literature,  in  the  form  of  memory 
gems,  was  introduced  into  all  the  schools  during  the  winter  of  1881. 
The  establishment  of  grade  meetings  came  this  year;  the  teachers 
met  after  the  close  of  school  in  one  of  their  rooms,  when  syllabi  Of 
work  were  presented  by  the  superintendent  and  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained.    Class  drills  were  also  given  and  the  teachers'  trials  and 
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difficulties  were  discussed.  Near  the  close  of  January,  1881,  the  first 
annual  borough  institute  was  held  in  the  academy  of  music.  The 
public  was  attracted  by  it  and  all  the  sessions  were  well  attended. 
Public  closing  exercises  were  also  introduced  this  year  and  they 
awakened  a  real  and  lasting  in  teres  I  in  the  schools.  The  first  public 
night  school  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  L88]  and  three  sessions  of  two 
hours  were  held  each  week.  Music  was  introduced  as  a  study  in  1882, 
and  we  began  holding  written  examinations  in  all  schools  above  the 
primary  grade.  A  normal  class  for  the  borough  teachers  was  or- 
ganized and  held  during  the  winter  evenings.  The  first  arbor  day, 
in  1885,  was  one  of  special  interest  to  all  and  the  occasion  was  long 
remembered.  Many  trees  were  planted  by  the  children  and  part  of 
the  day  was  given  to  public  exercises.  The  pupils  of  the  high  school 
were  honored  by  a  personal  letter  from  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
for  whom  they  had  named  one  of  their  trees.  By  the  introduction 
of  civics  into  the  schools,  in  1887,  the  pupils  were  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  the  training  for  American  citizenship  is  one  of  the  first 
duties.  Camps  30,  149  and  187  of  the  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of 
America,  presented  each  of  the  schools  with  a  handsome  bunting  tlag 
in  1889.  General  information  and  current  events  began  to  receive 
attention  about  this  time.  The  "no-recess"  plan  was  tried  at  the 
Garfield  school  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1888,  and  the  results  were  so 
satisfactory  that  it  was  adopted  for  all  the  schools  at  the  opening  of 
1889.  A  regular  system  of  physical  exercises  was  introduced  in  all 
grades  in  the  following  year  and  the  pupil-teacher  plan  was  then 
adopted.  Pedagogical  libraries  were  established  the  same  year  in 
the  several  buildings  and  libraries  of  supplementary  reading  were 
purchased.  In  the  spring  of  1891  the  school  board  granted  the  sev- 
eral camps  of  Patriotics  permission  to  place  flags  on  all  the  school 
buildings.  The  free  text-book  system,  which  came  in  1893,  proved 
a  blessing  to  our  poor  and  kept  them  in  the  advanced  grades.  The 
course  in  nature  study  adopted  by  the  board  this  year  put  the  girls 
and  boys  into  closer  touch  with  the  great,  busy,  throbbing  world 
of  life  and  beauty  which  lies  so  invitingly,  yet  so  often  unobserved 
and  unheeded  by  them;  Columbus  Day,  in  the  fall  of  1892,  drew 
citizens,  directors,  teachers  and  pupils  together  in  an  attempt  to  make 
the  celebration  worthy  of  the  day  and  of  the  town.  The  morning 
was  given  to  addresses  and  patriotic  songs  on  the  grounds  of  the  sev- 
eral schools.  Nearly  100  veterans  gave  most  valuable  aid  on  this 
occasion,  assisting  in  the  exercises  and  sending  a  detail  to  fire  a 
salute  of  forty-four  guns  from  Cemetery  Hill.  In  the  afternoon  oc- 
curred the  school  review  and  general  parade.  The  Grand  Army  acted 
as  a  guard  of  honor  to  the  long  lines  of  children,  numbering  more 
than  4,000. '  These  included  with  the  borough  schools  the  pupils  of  the 
parochial  and  township  schools.     Bands  and  drum  corps  of  boys  led 
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the  100  different  divisions,  each  attired  in  distinct  costume.  Fol- 
lowing the  children  came  the  civic  orders,  with  handsome  banners 
and  fine  floats.  The  industrial  display  was  worthy  of  special  notice. 
The  various  manufactures  and  trades  of  Shamokin  were  represented 
and  the  coal  industry  was  illustrated  from  the  cutting  of  the  coal  to 
the  loading  upon  cars.  It  is  perhaps  permissible  to  add  here  that 
not  an  accident  occurred  throughout  the  entire  line,  extending  over 
three  miles  in  length.  The  evening  saw  the  day  fittingly  closed 
by  a  Columbian  entertainment  given  by  the  schools.  The  enthusiasm 
was  so  high  and  the  crowd  so  great  that  this  performance  was  re- 
peated on  two  successive  evenings.  The  money  realized  in  this  way 
served  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  high  school  with  choice  etchings 
and  engravings,  to  provide  a  piano  and  to  purchase  some  fine  books 
of  reference  for  the  high  school  library. 

A  system  of  promotion,  based  upon  class  work,  reviews,  deport- 
ment, attendance  and  final  examinations  was  adopted  by  the  board 
in  1895. 

A  new  element  was  introduced  in  1895  into  our  usual  Thanks- 
giving Day  observances — that  of  making  others  thankful.  The  poor 
on  this  great  day  of  home-feasting  and  merry-making.  The}  re- 
sponded with  the  lavish  joyous  giving  characteristic  of  children  and 
made  more  than  one  hundred  families  happy  with  large  supplies  of 
vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  and  we  know  that  the  children  themselves 
received  far  more  benefit  than  they  gave. 

In  1897,  the  course  of  study  was  revised,  changing  the  work  of  the 
high  school  to  a  four  years'  course  and  the  work  of  the  schools  below 
into  eight  grades  of  one  year  each,  and  making  algebra  an  eighth 
grade  study. 

Lafayette  Day  was  observed  by  all  the  schools  in  1899,  and  con- 
tributions were  made  toward  a  national  gift  to  France,  a  statue  of 
Lafayette  to  be  erected  in  the  city  of  Paris. 

Dewey  Day,  in  honor  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Manila 
Bay,  was  appropriately  observed  by  all  the  teachers  and  pupils  on 
the  1st  of  May  of  this  year. 

Nineteen  hundred  finds  Shamokin  with  a  corps  of  nearly  100  in- 
structors— G9  regular  and  28  supply  and  pupil  teachers,  who  have  in 
charge  more  than  3,700  pupils.  The  graduates  of  the  grammar 
schools  number  thousands,  and  the  high  school  has  404  alumni,  many 
of  whom  have  taken  prominent  place  in  the  educational,  business 
and  electrical  world,  as  well  as  in  medicine,  law  and  other  profes- 
sions. 

The  decade  priod  to  1875  has  been  touched  upon  so  as  to  sketch  the 
history  of  this  school  district  since  Shamokin  became  a  borough. 
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SHAKON— J.  A.  McLaughry. 


The  work  in  the  various  departments  have  moved  along  quietly. 
Our  teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  given  satisfaction.  They  have  been 
eager  to  improve  professionally,  and  have  manifested  much  interest 
in  this  direction.  The  course  of  study  has  been  increased  in  the 
high  school  department  and  the  graduating  class  of  this  year  has  ad- 
vanced farther  than  any  previous  class. 

Teachers'  meetings  for  all  the  teachers  were  held  every  fourth 
Saturday,  and  grade  meetings  every  Monday  after  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  session. 

Our  experience  with  the  compulsory  law  has  not  been  satisfactory. 
The  registration  has  been  so  imperfectly  done  as  to  make  the  lists 
received  from  the  county  commissioners  of  little  value.  Notwith- 
standing thi?3,  our  attendance  officer  has  been  able  to  bring  many  in 
school  where  the  parents  were  indifferent. 

We  have  added  a  number  of  well-selected  volumes  to  our  public 
library  library  during  the  past  year,  and  we  now  have  about  2,000 
books. 


SHENANDOAH— J.  W.  Cooper. 


Shenandoah,  one  of  the  most  active  and  progressive  coal  centers 
in  the  anthracite  coal  regions,  was  organized  in  1865  and  on  the  16th 
day  of  February,  1866,  the  directors  which  constituted  the  first  board 
of  school  directors  for  this  borough  were  elected.  This  board,  which 
consisted  of  Nathan  Longenberger,  P.  J.  Ferguson,  John  Tobin,  J. 
P.  Hoffman,  Martin  Scanlan  and  William  Ploppert,  organized  on 
May  15,  1866,  by  electing  Mr.  Longenberger  president,  Mr.  Ferguson 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Scanlan  collector  of  taxes.  Prior 
to  the  organization  of  this  board,  the  schools  were  under  the  direction 
and  jurisdiction  of  West  Mahanoy  township.  They  then  consisted 
of  only  four  in  number,  and  were  working  under  many  difficulties. 
We  find  a  few  faithful  men  battling  against  and  gradually  but  ef- 
fectually overcoming  these  difficulties  and  successive  boards  taking 
up  the  good  work  and  carrying  it  forward  with  such  energy,  persist- 
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ency  and  due  regard  for  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
the  system  of  free  education  in  this  country  is  founded,  that  in  a  few 
years  the  educational  system  of  our  borough  was  well  established 
and  our  borough  took  a  high  position,  from  an  educational  stand- 
point, among  her  sister  boroughs  of  this  Commonwealth.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  men  who  have  given  their  time  to  the 
noble  cause  since  the  first  organization  of  the  local  board.  The 
time  and  labor  spent  cannot  be  computed  or  estimated  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  and  the  people  of  Shenandoah  should  be  grateful  to 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  bringing  their  public  schools  to 
their  present  standard. 

On  the  24th  day  of  August,  1874,  Prof.  George  W.  Bartch  took 
charge  of  the  schools.  From  this  date  there  were  rapid  advance- 
ment in  all  of  the  schools  and  great  improvement  in  the  methods 
of  instruction.  As  to  the  course  of  study,  discipline,  etc.,  he  was 
given  full  power  to  do  what  he  thought  best  to  increase  the  interest 
and  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  He  exercised  this  power 
with  such  satisfaction  to  the  board  that,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
May,  1875,  he  was  elected  the  first  borough  superintendent  of  Shen- 
andoah's public  schools  for  a  term  of  three  years,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,500  per  year.  When  he  took  charge  of  the  schools  as  superin- 
tendent, there  were  twenty  schools;  when  he  refused  a  re-election, 
in  1884,  the  schools  had  increased  to  thirty-three.  By  his  master 
mind  the  schools  were  placed  on  a  firm  foundation.  He  was  careful 
to  make  additions  to  and  revisions  of  the  system  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  progress  of  the  schools  required  and  the  conditions  and  wants 
of  the  pupils  suggested.  Under  his  management,  "careful  instruc- 
tion to  teachers  followed  the  introduction  of  each  new  feature  and 
sufficient  time  was  always  given  before  any  further  introduction 
for  its  proper  comprehension."  He  carefully  revised  the  high  school 
course  and  added  such  branches  as  were  deemed  most  important  in 
a  practical  education.  The  course  of  study  was  arranged  with  a 
view  to  prepare  pupils  for  college  and  to  enter  the  senior  class  at 
any  of  the  normal  schools.  He  formulated  and  had  the  board  adopt 
three  sets  of  rules;  the  first,  governing  the  board,  the  second,  govern- 
ing the  teachers,  and  the  third  governing  the  pupils.  These  rules, 
with  certain  revisions,  have  been  in  force  ever  since  and  when  care- 
fully followed  govern  all  parties  with  equity  and  justice. 

In  1875,  the  school  buildings  were  four  in  number.  During  Super- 
intendent Bartch's  term  of  office,  in  1879,  the  present  high  school 
building  was  erected.  After  the  expiration  of  his  third  term,  Prof. 
Bartch  retired  to  Bloomsburg,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Columbia  county.  Later,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  United  States  circuit  court 
judges  of  that  State. 
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On  May  4,  1884,  the  board  elected  Prof.  L.  A.  Freeman,  who  was 
then  principal  of  the  high  school,  to  succeed  him.  While  Prof.  Free- 
man was  superintendent  here,  he  was  considered  one  of  the  foremost 
educators  of  the  county,  and  under  his  management  the  schools  of 
the  borough  moved  on  with  marked  success.  With  his  determina- 
tion and  equanimity  of  disposition,  he  had  no  trouble  in  working  in 
unity  with  his  teachers  and  in  keeping  the  schools  to  the  high 
standard  that  they  had  attained.  He  served  for  three  consecutive 
terms.  When  he  was  re-elected  in  1890  his  salary  was  increased 
from  $1,500  to  $1,800  per  year.  During  his  terms  the  town  continued 
to  grow  and  the  schools  to  increase,  so  that,  when,  in  1893,  at  which 
time  he  was  no  candidate  for  re-election,  he  had  under  his  super- 
vision forty-eight  teachers.  Supt.  Freeman  introduced  the  first 
public  graduating  exercises  in  our  schools.  These  exercises  were 
held  in  Ferguson's  opera  house  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1885.  Before 
this  time  all  graduating  exercises  were  held  in  the  high  school  room. 
On  October  12,  1892,  Columbus  Day,  a  grand  celebration  was  held. 
All  the  schools  took  part  in  the  exercises  and  paraded.  This  is  one 
of  the  memorable  days  in  the  history  of  our  schools.  On  January  16, 
1893,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  upper  story  of  the  high  school  build- 
ing and  partly  destroyed  the  high  school  room.  During  his  admin- 
istration the  old  Lloyd  street  building  was  torn  down  and  a  large 
twelve-room  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  A 
new  five-room  building  on  Union  street,  a  two-room  building  on 
West  Coal  street,  and  a  two-room  building  at  Turkey  Run  were  com- 
pleted during  the  same  period.  At  the  close  of  his  third  term,  Supt. 
Freeman  moved  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  where  he  is  still  em- 
ployed in  educational  work. 

On  May  2,  1893,  Prof.  M.  P.  Whitaker,  one  of  the  borough  teachers, 
was  elected  superintendent  for  a  period  of  three  years.  He  en- 
deavored to  carry  out  the  same  plan  of  instruction  and  discipline 
that  had  been  followed  by  his  predecessors  in  office.  While  he  was 
superintendent,  two  of  the  best  school  buildings  of  our  borough  were 
constructed,  the  Union  street  building  enlarged  to  six  rooms  and  the 
number  of  teachers  increased  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-five.  These 
buildings,  located  on  West  and  Jardin  streets,  are  the  most  con- 
venient and  best  adapted  to  school  work  of  our  buildings.  During 
his  term  the  plans  for  the  new  building  on  White  street  were  ob- 
tained. This  building  was  erected  the  first  year  of  the  next  term. 
Although  Supt.  Whitaker  endeavored  to  please  the  patrons  and 
board  of  directors  he  failed  to  be  re-elected  and  is  now  teaching  in 
one  of  our  grammar  schools.  In  May,  1896,  Prof.  C.  D.  Bogart,  of 
Knoxville,  Pa.,  was  elected  superintendent  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
This  election  not  giving  satisfaction  to  all  our  patrons,  and  after 
several  months  of  contention,  Supt.  Bogart  resigned. 
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The  present  incumbent  was,  on  the  23d  day  of  March,  1897,  elected. 
In  181)6,  the  number  of  teachers  was  increased  from  fifty-five  to 
sixty.  The  undersigned  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  on  the 
7th  of  April,  1897.  He  has  endeavored  to  lift  the  schools  to  the  high 
standard  which  they  had  attained  before  the  strife  began.  He  has 
had  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  patrons,  the  teachers  and  the 
the  members  of  the  board,  for  which  he  feels  grateful.  The  past  year 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our  administration.  A  per- 
centage of  94  in  attendance  was  attained.  Our  teachers  were  ener- 
getic in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  our  board  prudent  and  econom- 
ical in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and  our  pupils  regular,  in- 
dustrious and  careful  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Since  1896, 
no  new  buildings  have  been  built,  and  the  only  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  buildings  are  the  remodelling  of  the  high  school  and 
the  re-seating  of  several  of  the  rooms  in  conformity  of  the  rules  of 
light.     These  changes  were  made  in  1897. 

s  our  high  school  has  played  no  small  part  in  the  educational 
progress  of  our  borough,  it  might  be  well  to  give  briefly  an  account 
of  those  who  have  been  principals  of  said  school.  Mr.  Robert  Wright, 
afterward  a  prominent  and  wealthy  physician  of  Shaniokin,  was  its 
first  principal.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Henry  Rosenberger,  who 
afterward  moved  to  Berks  county.  From  1868  to  1871,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Hutton  had  charge  of  this  school.  He  studied  medicine,  practiced 
for  a  while  in  Shenandoah  and  later  became  one  of  Chicago's  prom- 
inent physicians.  From  1871  to  1873  Prof.  John  Krickbaum  was 
principal  of  our  high  school.  Prof.  Krickbaum  is  too  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  educational  progress  of  Pennsylvania  to  need  any 
comment  here.  After  his  resignation,  Mr.  W.  J.  McCarty,  one  of 
Shenandoah's  bright  and  intelligent  teachers  of  that  time,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  principalship.  He  served  until  March  5,  1874,  when  he 
resigned  to  study  for  the  priesthood.  He  died  at  an  early  age.  After 
his  resignation,  Mr.  J.  C.  Purcell,  another  of  our  prominent  and  pro- 
gressive teachers,  was  elected.  Mr.  Purcell  served  until  1876,  when 
Mr.  T.  R.  Johnson  was  elected  to  fill  the  position.  Mr.  Purcell  is 
one  of  Schivylkill  county's  worthy  citizens.  He  has  been  register 
of  the  county,  and  is  at  present  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Company.  He  resides  at  Pottsville.  Mr.  Johnson 
held  the  position  until  1882,  when  he  was  superseded  by  Mr.  L.  A. 
Freeman.  Mr.  Johnson  retired  to  St.  Clair,  Pa.,  and  has  since  died. 
When  Prof.  L.  A.  Freeman  was  elected  superintendent,  in  1884,  Prof. 
W.  N.  Ehrhart  was  elected  to  the  position.  He  served  the  position 
faithfully  until  he  resigned  in  1893.  Prof.  Ehrhart  is  well  known 
among  the  leading  educators  of  the  State,  and  is  at  present  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  Mahanoy  City.  In  1893,  the 
writer  was  elected  principal  and  held  the  position  until  March  23, 
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1897,  when  he  resigned  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  present  posi- 
tion. 

Miss  Clara  B.  Cline,  I  he  first  assistant  in  I  he  high  schools,  was  then 
promoted  to  the  principalship.  Since  then  she  has  held  the  position 
and  has  boon  re-elected  for  the  coming  term.  She  1ms  managed  our 
high  school  with  excellent  skill.  She  has  the  support  of  an  ener- 
getic faculty,  consisting  of  Mr.  M.  II.  Britt,  first  assistant;  Mr.  J.  R. 
Lewis,  second  assistant;  Miss  Anna  M.  Dengler,  director  of  music, 
and  Miss  Jane  T.  Lambert,  director  of  drawing. 

As  early  as  Sept.  2,  1875,  drawing  was  introduced  into  our  schools. 
A  few  years  afterward  it  and  music  were  made  a  special  depart- 
ment, and  remained  so  until  1S91,  when  they  were  separated  and 
each  had  their  special  teacher.  The  directors  of  drawing  have  been 
Misses  Kate  McLaren,  Ray  Fowler,  May  Estabrook,  Annie  Coogan 
and  Jane  Lambert;  the  directors  of  music  has  been  Misses  Kate 
McLaren,  Ray  Fowler,  Annie  Coogan,  Jeanette  Ramage,  Mary  Wasley 
and  Anna  M.  Dengler.  The  School  Savings  Bank  system  was  intro- 
duced into  our  schools  in  April,  1898,  and  has  been  a  grand  success  in 
teaching  our  pupils  economy. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  independent  school  district  our 
different  school  boards  have  been  careful  to  select  good  teachers 
and  to  retain  those  teachers  who  discharge  their  duties  faithfully. 
We  believe  that  on  only -two  occasions  have  any  of  the  teachers  of 
previous  terms  failed,  when  they  were  applicants,  of  a  re-election. 
Many  of  our  teachers  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  borough  for 
more  than  a  decade.  Their  professional  standing  is  high,  fifty-five 
being  normal  school  graduates,  four  holding  permanent  certificates 
and  one  holding  a  provisional  certificate.  From  1875  to  1892  our  term 
each  year  was  nine  months;  from  1892  to  1898,  ten  months.  The 
rapid  building,  remodelling  and  refurnishing  of  our  buildings  from 
1893  to  1898,  and  the  increase  of  our  teachers  from  48  to  60,  without 
an  increase  in  taxation,  made  it  necessary,  in  1898,  to  return  to  the 
nine-month  term.  Of  the  334  pupils  who  have  graduated  from  our 
high  school  since  1879,  193  have  been  teachers,  3  have  entered  the 
ministry,  6  the  legal  profession,  12  the  medical  profession,  16  have 
been  civil  engineers,  10  merchants,  25  clerks,  4  druggists,  1  railroad 
superintendent,  1  chemist,  5  are  at  college  and  9  are  at  the  normal 
schools.  Our  first  evening  schools  were  opened  1875,  two  in  number. 
Each  year  since  we  have  had  evening  schools.  During  the  past  year 
they  numbered  twelve. 

At  present  there  are  five  private  schools  in  our  borough.  The  first 
was  opened  in  1881  by  Rev.  Deham,  pastor  of  the  Holy  Family,  Ger- 
man Catholic  church.  The  school  building  was  erected  and  equipped 
at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000.  In  1891,  Rev.  A.  T.  Schuttelhofer  became 
pastor  of  the  church  and  took  the  supervision  of  the  school.     Up  to 
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1899  this  school  was  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity, 
when  the  Franciscan  sisters  of  Philadelphia  took  charge,  thus  bring- 
ing it  within  the  circuit  of  Rev.  Philip  R.  McDevitt's  charge.  At 
present  the  annual  enrollment  is  about  100  pupils,  the  maximum 
enrollment  being  about  120  pupils.  Pupils  after  completing  the 
course  in  this  school,  enter  our  grammar  grades  and  do  quite  satisfac- 
tory work.  Rev.  Schuttelfohfer  is  a  progressive  educator  and  gives 
to  our  schools  and  to  every  progressive  movement  his  earnest  support. 
During  the  year  1884  a  school  was  opened  under  the  auspices  of  St. 
Cassimer's  Polish  Catholic  church.  This  school  held  its  sessions  in 
the  basement  of  the  church  until  1896,  when  the  present  pastor  of 
the  church,  Rev.  J.  A.  Lenarkiewicz,  purchased  lots  adjoining  the 
church  and  proceeded  to  erect  a  fine  school  building,  costing,  with 
lots  and  equipment,  about  $14,000.  The  school  re-opened  October  7, 
1899,  and  during  the  past  year  had  an  enrollment  of  about  250  pupils. 
The  school  is  in  a  healthy  and  progressive  state,  and  is  under  careful 
and  proficient  management.  Rev.  Lenarkiewicz  is  much  interested 
in  the  educational  progress  of  his  people,  and  he  is  giving  his  best 
endeavors  to  that  end.  In  1892,  the  Lithuanian  Roman  Catholic  con- 
gregation opened  their  first  school  in  this  borough.  Their  school 
room  is  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  large  and  handsome  building  of  the 
St.George's  Lithuanian  church.  The  room  is  well  equipped  for  school 
purposes,  being  furnished  throughout  with  single  desks,  the  desk 
and  equipments  costing  about  $500.  This  school  averages  eighty 
pupils  and  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Rev.  Peter  Ambromitis, 
pastor  of  the  church  and  founder  of  the  school.  This  charge  is  also 
in  Rev.  Philip  R.  McDevitt's  circuit.  Rev.  Ambromitis  is  a  man 
of  great  force  of  character,  and  is  watchful  of  his  people's  interest. 
He  lends  his  influence  to  each  progressive  movement  to  better  the 
condition  of  our  people. 

In  1895,  Rev.  Cornelius  Laurisin,  pastor  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
church,  organized  a  school  which  holds  its  sessions  in  the  basement 
of  the  church.  This  is  a  school  for  small  children,  and  is  conducted 
on  the  kindergarten  plan.  Rev.  Laurisin  is  a  man  of  broad  views,  a 
strong  advocate  of  a  free  school  system  and  lends  his  influence  to  that 
system  and  urges  his  people  to  send  their  children  to  public  schools 
when  they  have  reached  the  age  of  eight  years. 

The  last  private  school  to  be  organized  in  our  town  was  organized 
by  the  members  of  St.  Stanislaus  Polish  Catholic  church  in  1898. 
This  school  has  been  progressive  for  the  past  two  years,  numbering 
at  one  time  as  high  as  160  pupils.  During  the  coming  year  it  will  be 
directly  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Stanislaus  Olesinski,  the  new 
pastor  of  the  church. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  generous  labor  of  individuals  and  suc- 
cessive school  boards  is  our  free  public  library.     Supt.  Bartch,  John 
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G.  Davis  and  John  Gather  used  their  energies  to  this  end.  On  Janu- 
ary L5,  L880,  the  school  board  decided  to  establish  a  public  library, 
and  io  procure  a  case  for  the  keeping  of  the  books.  The  only  means 
at  tin'  disposal  of  the  board  to  procure  books  were  the  receipts  of 
commencements  and  other  entertainments.  On  January  6,  1881,  the 
ttrsl  purchase  of  books  was  made,  and  on  March  31,  1881,  the  library 
was  first  opened  to  the  public.  In  1893,  a  new  library  room  was 
erected,  eleven  hundred  new  volumes  purchased  and  the  new  and 
old  volumes  re-catalogued.  In  May,  1897,  the  board  decided  to 
manage  the  library  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  ap- 
proved on  the  28th  day  of  June,  1895,  and  on  the  2d  day  of  June,  1897, 
appointed  Patrick  Conry,  Daniel  Ogden,  Monroe  H.  Kehler,  A.  B. 
Lamb,  Thomas  E.  Mauley  and  M.  P.  Whitaker  as  members  of  the 
first  board  of  library  trustees.  The  appointees,  with  James  J.  Devitt, 
president.  J.  J.  Franey,  treasurer,  and  J.  W.  Cooper,  superintendent 
of  schools,  members  ex-officio,  met  in  the  library  on  the  8th  day  of 
June,  1897,  and  organized  by  selecting  Daniel  Ogden  for  chairman, 
M.  P.  Whitaker  for  secretary,  Frank  Hanna  for  librarian,  and  M.  H. 
Britt,  assistant  librarian.  At  the  first  meeting,  the  trustees  decided 
to  rebind  the  old  books  which  needed  it,  to  purchase  about  1,000  new 
books,  to  re-classify  and  re-catalogue  both.  In  order  to  defray  the 
expense  the  trustees  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  a  half  mill  of  taxes, 
which  was  unanimous^  granted  by  the  school  board.  At  present  the 
library  contains  nearly  6,000  volumes  and  is  managed  by  a  librarian, 
an  assistant  librarian  and  three  clerks  elected  by  the  trustees.  It 
issues  yearly  about  17,000  volumes  and  is  free  to  the  public  and  to 
the  school  children.  The  great  success  of  our  library  is  due  more  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Daniel  Ogden,  the  present  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
than  to  any  other  person. 


SOUTH  BETHLEHEM— Owen  R.   Wilt. 


The  early  records  of  the  schools  of  South  Bethlehem  date  back 
to  1858,  when  a  school  house  was  built  by  the  Lower  Saucon  dis- 
trict, in  size  about  twenty  by  twenty-five  feet.  This  building  was 
by  many  considered  unnecessarily  large — one  man  made  the  remark 
that  he  considered  the  house  large  enough  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  This  prophecy  was,  however,  not  well  founded,  for  in  two 
years  hence  another  building  become  indispensable,  when  in  1860,  a 
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much  larger  house  was  erected,  with  increased  seating  capacity. 
These  two  single  roomed  buildings  and  a  vacant  store  room  af- 
forded very  meagre  accommodation  for  the  school  children  of  the 
town  for  several  years. 

The  school  population  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  the  year  1867, 
two  years  after  the  town  was  erected  into  a  borough,  Penrose  build- 
ing was  constructed.  This  was  a  three-story  building,  with  two 
large  rooms  and  one  class  room  on  each  of  the  first  and  second 
floors,  and  a  hall  on  the  third  floor.  A  few  years  later  on  it  was 
found  necessary  to  convert  the  hall  on  the  third  floor  of  this  build- 
ing into  school  rooms,  thus  making  Penrose  building  a  six-room 
building  with  three  class  rooms,  one  on  each  floor. 

In  1870  the  Melrose  building  was  erected  and  occupied  some  time 
in  October,  in  the  same  year.  This  being  an  eight-room  building 
the  board  employed  fourteen  regular  teachers  and  three  assistant 
teachers.  Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  harmony  in  management 
that  would  indicate  anything  definite  by  way  of  results.  Each 
school  seemed  to  be  independent  of  the  rest — no  gradation,  no  es- 
tablished course  of  study,  nor  any  uniformity  of  text-books;  but  from 
this  time  on,  or  soon  after  the  construction  of  Melrose  building, 
a  graded  system  of  education  was  established,  and  the  schools 
received  better  recognition.  A  few  years  later  on  the  people  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  establishing  a  high  school^  this  was  done  in  the 
year  1874.  This  higher  grade  school  was  located  on  the  third  floor 
in  Penrose  building,  and  was  very  successfully  conducted  by  Prof. 
H.  S.  Houskeeper,  who  was  elected  its  principal  August  11,  1874. 

Excelsior  building  was  constructed  in  1879.  This  was  a  four- 
room  building,  but  was  enlarged  by  annexing  four  additional  rooms 
to  it  in  the  year  1885. 

Excelsior  building  was  for  a  number  of  years  considered  the  best 
building  of  the  borough.  The  high  school  was  moved  into  it  im- 
mediately after  its  completion,  and  was  retained  in  it  up  to  the 
completion  of  the  Central  building,  which  was  constructed  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Penrose  building  in  the  year  1892.  The  high  school 
now  occupies  the  entire  space  on  the  third  floor  of  this  (Central) 
building.  This  space  is  divided  in  six  compartments — one  large 
assembly  room,  two  class  rooms,  laboratory,  commercial  room  and 
alcove  library,  with  requisite  halls  and  robing  rooms. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  four  new  buildings  were  erected, 
which  are  more  in  harmony  with  modern  architecture  than  those 
built  prior  to  this  time,  viz:  Webster  building  erected  in  1889; 
Packer  building  in  1890;  Central  building  in  1892,  and  Madison 
building  in  1897.  These  four  buildings  are  greatly  in  advance 
of  all  former  structures.  They  are  provided  with  sufficient  light, 
improved  accommodations,   uniformity  in  heating  and  ventilation. 
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The  old  style,  clumsy,  home-made   furniture  had   to   give  way   to 

the  more  modern  kind.  The  over-crowded  rooms  were  reduced  to 
requisite  numbers  and  the  number  of  teachers  increased  as  the 
school  population  increased. 

While  this  district  cannot  boast  of  extravagant  and  expensive 
buildings,  buildings  that  cost  f  100,000,  yet  it  has  structures  that 
are  substantially  built,  and  arranged  so  as  to  afford  to  pupils  safety 
and  comfort  to  which  every  child  in  this  great  republic  is  entitled. 
The  cost  of  the  six  buildings  now  possessed  by  the  district,  with 
furniture  and  other  equipments,  aggregate  about  $120,000. 

The  area  of  the  borough  was  hugely  increased  in  about  the  year 
1890,  by  the  annexation  of  a  large  portion  of  Lower  Saucon  dis- 
trict, formerly  known  as  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  borough  was  thus  increased  to  about  ten  thousand. 
This  increase  also  increased  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  the 
board  of  directors,  as  well  as  the  teaching  force. 

Since  the  borough  superintendency  has  been  inaugurated,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  '1888,  many  important  improvements  have 
been  made.  The  course  of  study  has  been  revised  and  extended 
several  times.  Vocal  music  has  been  introduced  as  a  regular 
branch  of  study.  The  high  school  has  been  enlarged  both  in  the 
number  of  pupils  and  teaching  force.  Its  course  of  study  revised, 
strengthened  and  extended  to  a  four  years'  course,  and  in  1897  a 
complete  commercial  course  was  added  to  its  curriculum.  To  com- 
plete the  entire  course  of  study,  as  now  established,  requires  about 
twelve  years:  to  complete  the  primary  course  requires  three  years, 
secondary  course  three  years,  grammar  or  intermediate  course  about 
two  years,  and  high  school  course  four  years.  The  district  owns 
at  present  six  large  buildings,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  over  two 
thousand,  has  employed  for  the  term  of  1900-1901,  forty-seven  reg- 
ular and  four  substitute  teachers,  enrolled  about  eighteen  hundred 
pupils. 

Two  private  schools,  an  English  and  a  German,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Catholic  denomination,  have  been  founded  during  the 
few  years  past  at  an  expense  of  over  $30,000.  These  schools  are 
pleasantly  located  and  are  in  a  flourishing  condition;  the  combined 
attendance  is  more  than  eight  hundred.  The  course  of  study  is 
wisely  selected  and  includes  nearly  all  the  branches  of  study  found 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools.  The  order  and  regulation 
of  the  school  are  of  a  high  character,  and  the  best  kind  of  feeling 
exists  between  managers,  teachers  and  pupils  of  these  schools  and 
those  of  the  public  schools. 
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Lehigh  University. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  the  year  1866,  by  the  Hon.  Asa 
Packer,  of  Mauch  Chunk.  His  first  appropriation  was  $500,000  and 
a  tract  of  land  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  in  South 
Bethlehem,  situated  on  a  gentle  slope  of  the  Lehigh  mountain.  To 
this  appropriation  Judge  Packer  subsequently  added  an  endowment 
of  $1,500,000  to  the  University,  and  $500,000  to  the  University  Li- 
brary. 

The  first  and  principal  building,  known  as  Packer  Hall,  is  a 
beautiful  and  massive  stone  structure,  215  feet  long,  about  60  feet 
in  width,  and  four  stories  in  height. 

It  is  built  in  the  English  Gothic  style  of  architecture  and  presents 
an  imposing  front,  overlooking  the  Bethlehems,  the  massive  build- 
ings of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Works  and  the  Lehigh  river. 

A  few  rods  east  of  Packer  Hall  are  the  new  University  Library 
and  Gymnasium  buildings,  the  former  erected  by  the  founder  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Packer  Linderman,  his  daughter. 

The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  in  the  line  of  structure 
and  equipments  among  the  best  in  the  country,  the  former  two 
stories  and  the  latter  four  stories  high,  above  the  basement. 

West  of  Packer  Hall  is  the  Sayre  Observatory,  which  is  the  gift 
of  Robert  H.  Sayre,  Esq.,  of  South  Bethlehem. 

Packer  Memorial  Church  is  a  magnificent  structure  and  is  the 
munificent  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  Packer  Cummings,  daughter  of  the 
founder  of  the  University. 

Thomas  Messinger  Drown,  LL.  I).,  the  present  president  of  the 
University,  says  in  his  report  of  1898-1899  "that  the  original  object 
of  Judge  Packer  was  to  afford  the  young  men  of  Lehigh  Valley 
a  complete  education,  technical,  literary  and  scientific,  for  those 
professions  represented  in  the  development  of  the  peculiar  resources 
of  the  surrounding  region.  In  furtherance  of  this  purpose  instruc- 
tion is  liberally  provided  in  civil,  mechanical,  mining  and  electrical 
engineering,  metallurgy,  chemistry  and  in  all'  needful  collateral 
studies. 

"A  school  of  general  literature  is  also  established  and  thoroughly 
equipped,  and  includes  the  classical  course,  the  Latin-scientific  course 
and  the  course  in  science  and  letters." 
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Buildings. 
Steelton  received  its  charter  as  a  borough  organization  January 
26,  1880.     Trior  to  that  time  its  name  was  Baldwin  and  its  schools 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Upper  Swatara  township.     As  late 
as  1806,  previous  to  the  time  that  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works 
were  located  here,  there  were  but  six  families  residing  in  the  terri- 
tory now  occupied  by  the  busy  borough  of  over  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants.     No  sooner  was  the  first  pick  struck  in  the  erection 
of  the  great  steel  plant,  than  the  work  of  constructing  dwelling 
houses  began  and  from  the  very  beginning  the  growth  in  population 
was  so  rapid  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  township  to  provide 
several  buildings  for  school  purposes.     A  one-room,  brick  building 
was  put  up  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Second  street  and  Straw- 
berry alley.     A  two-room,  frame  building  was  erected  at  the  inter- 
section of  Second  and  Walnut  streets,  to  which  two  rooms  were 
added  later.     The  West  Side,  then  known  as  Ewington,  was  sup- 
plied by  two  frame  buildings,  each  containing  two  rooms,  located 
on  Myers  street.     A  small  one-room,  frame  building  at  the  foot  of 
Adams  street  was  used  as  a  school  for  the  colored  population  of 
the  town. 

When  the  borough  was  organized  in  1880  all  of  these  small  build- 
ings, excepting  the  two  in  Ewington  (which  village  was  not  annexed 
to  the  borough  till  1882),  were  utilized.  A  two-room,  brick  build- 
ing was  erected  on  what  is  known  as  Hygienic  Hill,  to  which  two 
rooms  were  added  a  few  years  later.  In  addition,  two  rooms  in  a 
market  house,  located  on  front  street,  were  rented  for  school  pur- 
poses at  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  1881-2. 

Fortunate  for  the  newly  incorporated  borough,  the  managers  of 
the  Steel  Company  were  men  of  culture  and  therefore  capable  of 
appreciating  the  value  of  education  to  an  industrial  community. 
They  readily  grasped  the  situation  of  a  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion with  very  meagre  prospects  of  adequate  school  accommoda- 
tions. In  order  to  meet  the  dilemma  in  the  most  practical  manner, 
they  decided  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  borough  in  advance, 
by  erecting  a  first  class  modern  building  at  their  own  expense.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  splendid  edifice,  now  known  as  the  Felton  school, 
located  on  the  elevation  between  Walnut  and  Elm  streets,  was 
erected  and  incorporated  into  the  public  school  system  of  the  town. 
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This  far-sighted  and  benevolent  act  relieved  the  borough  of  an 
oppressive  tax  for  school  buildings  at  a  time  when  it  was  least  able 
to  meet  such  demands  and  it  enabled  the  authorities  to  devote  the 
revenue  secured  from  taxation  to  the  direct  tuition  of  the  children. 
This  building  was  first  occupied  in  1882  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  it  has  accommodated  the  high  school  and  several  grammar 
schools.  By  deed  dated  October  31,  1899,  the  entire  property  was 
transferred  to  the  school  board  without  it  costing  the  borough  as 
much  as  the  recording  of  the  deed  or  the  purchasing  of  the  required 
revenue  stamps.  As  an  evidence  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
board,  the  following  action  was  taken  at  the  first  regular  meeting 
after  the  transfer  was  made: 

Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  in 
conveying  the  present  high  school  property  to  the  school  authori- 
ties of  Steelton  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation  on  the 
part  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  great  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion. In  accepting  this  most  generous  gift  to  the  rising  generation 
of  our  thrifty  borough,  we  do  so  with  deepest  gratitude  and  with 
a  profound  sense  of  the  obligation  resting  upon  us  of  so  directing 
the  educational  interests  of  the  borough,  as  to  merit  the  continued 
confidence  of  those  who  have  so  generously  befriended  the  schools. 

When  this  substantial  and  commodious  building  was  completed 
it  was  thought  that  no  additional  school  rooms  would  be  required 
for  years  in  the  future,  but  this  was  a  mistake,  for  but  a  few  years 
had  elapsed  when  all  the  rooms  were  occupied  and  some  of  them 
to  an  over-crowded  condition.  This  led  to  the  erection  of  the 
Fothergill  school  in  the  First  ward,  in  1887,  a  substantial  brick 
building  of  four  rooms,  costing  $14,397.88,  including  furniture. 

By  the  year  1890  it  became  necessary  to  put  up  the  large  eight- 
room  building  in  the  Fifth  ward,  known  as  the  West  Side  School. 
This  is  a  modern  structure  in  all  its  appointments  and  was  erected 
at  a  total  cost  of  $24,055.69,  including  the  lots,  heating  apparatus 
and  furniture.  This  latter  provision  relieved  the  over-crowded  con- 
dition of  the  schools  and  again  furnished  a  few  vacant  rooms. 
These  vacant  rooms  were  soon  occupied  and  the  same  old  conditions 
of  over-crowded  schools  confronted  the  board.  To  meet  the  con- 
tingency, the  Major  Luther  S.  Bent  School,  containing  six  rooms, 
was  erected  in  the  Fourth  ward  in  1892.  This  building  bears  favor- 
able comparison  with  its  predecessors  and  was  erected  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  $24,000.  Soon  after  its  erection  its  rooms  were  all 
occupied,  and  it  became  necessary  to  furnish  additional  accommo- 
dations. Owing  to  the  depression  in  the  iron  industries  and  the 
general  stringency  of  the  times,  the  board  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  attempt  the  erection  of  any  additional  buildings  as  long  as  it 
was  possible  to  get  along  without,  doing  so.     Accordingly,  the  high 
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school,  which  had  greatly  increased  in  numbers,  was  placed  tem- 
porarily in  FeltoD  Hall  in  1894.  (This  assembly  hall  is  located  in 
the  building  donated  by  the  Steel  Company.)  This  arrange- 
ment in  connection  "with  a  temporary  building  erected  on  the  high 
school  campus,  afforded  some  relief  for  a  brief  period,  but  the  high 
school  continued  to  grow  so  rapidly  and  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  became  necessary  for  the  board  to  take  some  action  in  the 
direction  of  providing  additional  accommodations.  The  term  of 
1899  and  1900  had  a  total  enrollment  of  1,950  pupils,  and  as  a  result 
several  of  the  schools  were  again  over  crowded  and  the  high  school 
continued  to  occupy  its  temporary  quarters.  In  view  of  all  the  con- 
ditions, at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  held  on  the  evening 
of  March  1,  1899,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  erect  a  new  high 
school  building,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  high  school 
and  at  least  seven  grammar  schools.  In  accordance  with  this  ac- 
tion, plans  were  secured  from  a  number  of  competent  architects,  and 
those  submitted  by  T.  H.  Hamilton,  of  Harrisburg,  being  consid- 
ered the  best  adapted  to  our  needs,  were  selected.  The  contract 
for  the  erection  of  the  building  was  awarded  to  W.  H.  C.  Hoffman 
and  Sons,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  for  the  sum  of  $89,500,  which 
amount,  added  to  the  cost  of  heating,  etc.,  will  make  a  total  cost  of 
about  $100,000.  This  amount  exceeds  what  the  board  has  legal 
authority  to  appropriate,  without  the  consent  of  the  voters  of  the 
borough.  To  legalize  the  transaction  the  matter  was  submitted 
to  the  voters  at  a  special  election  held  Tuesday.  May  1,  1900.  The 
result  was  a  very  pronounced  majority  in  favor  of  issuing  bonds 
to  cover  the  necessary  indebtedness.  The  lots  on  which  the  building 
is  being  erected  are  a  portion  of  the  property  donated  by  the  Steel 
Company.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on 
the  afternoon  of  November  10,  1899.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
exercises  was  an  able  address  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Rothermel,  acting  prin- 
cipal of  the  Kutztown  State  Normal  School. 

Throughout,  the  building  is  planned  for  practical  use.  While  it 
contains  no  expensive  ornamentation  it  is  very  substantial  in  char- 
acter. This  pronounced  feature  gives  it  the  appearance  of  strength 
and  elegance  that  makes  it  compare  favorably  with  the  Felton 
School.  The  base  is  composed  of  brown  stone,  hammer  dressed 
ashler,  and  dark  red  stretcher  brick,  laid  in  black  mortar,  constitute 
the  walls  above  the  base.  It  is  of  fire-proof  construction  and  will 
be  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  B.  F.  Sturdevant  system. 

The  first  floor  contains  seven  grammar  school  rooms,  the  public 

library,  the  offices  of  the  board  and  the  superintendent,  a  teachers' 

room  and  a  supply  room.     On  the  second  floor  is  located  the  main 

room  of  the  high  school,  capable  of  seating  over  250  pupils,  three 
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regular  recitation  rooms,  the  chemical  laboratory  and  the  physical 
laboratory,  the  principal's  office  and  a  teachers'  room.  The  third 
floor  has  one  regular  recitation  room,  a  commodious  mechanical 
drawing  room  and  a  fine  assembly  hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  over 
1,200.  The  building  is  nearing  completion  and  will  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy at  the  opening  of  the  term  of  1900  and  1901. 

Directors. 

The  foresight  of  the  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company 
in  so  liberally  assisting  in  providing  the  necessary  accommodations 
and  appliances  for  the  schools,  is  most  commendable.  However, 
with  all  this  generous  assistance,  success  could  not  come  without 
the  co-operation  and  the  support  of  the  citizens  of  the  town.  As 
indicated,  the  rapid  increase  in  school  population  caused  a  consid- 
erable outlay  of  money  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  schools  and  to  provide  the  necessary  building  accom- 
modations. It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  these  demands 
have  been  met  most  cheerfully  and  promptly  by  the  taxpayers. 
Perhaps  in  no  manner  have  the  citizens  shown  their  appreciation 
of  the  efforts  in  the  direction  of  popular  education,  to  a  greater 
degree,  than  in  the  care  that  they  have  exercised  in  selecting  broad 
minded,  capable  men  to  represent  them  on  the  school  board.  The 
first  board  was  organized  in  June,  1880,  and  was  composed  of  the 
following  members: 

Maj.  Luther  S.  Bent,  president;  William  Golding,  secretary;  Dr. 
D.  B.  Traver,  treasurer;  John  W.  Grove,  J.  V.  Mohn  and  A.  B. 
Rider. 

In  1888  the  borough  was  divided  into  five  wards  and  since  that 
time  each  ward  has  been  represented  on  the  board  by  two  members. 

The  officers  since  the  establishment  of  the  borough  have  been 
as  follows: 

Presidents. 

Maj.  Luther  S.  Bent,  1880-1889;  E.  C.  Felton,  1889-1891;  J.  B. 
Martin,  1894-1895;  E.  C.  Felton,  1895-1899;  Frank  Tenney,  1899. 

Secretaries. 

William  Golding,  1880-1881;  Henry  Fothergill,  1881-1885;  Samuel 
F.  Dunkle,  1885-1886;  C.  A.  Reehling,  1886-1898;  James  A.  Bell, 
1898. 

Treasurers. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Traver,  1880  1886;  E.  C.  Felton,  1886-1889;  SamuH  F. 
Dunkle,  1889-1895;  W.  A.  Attick,  1895. 
The  board  as  constituted  at  present  is  as  follows: 
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Frank  Tenney,  president;  James  A.  Bell,  secretary;  W.  A.  At- 
tick,  treasurer;  .Mason  I).  Trait,  J.  B.  .Martin,  George  E.  Coulson, 
1).  F.  Gilbert,  Israel  V.  Buser,  William  M.  James,  Albert  B.  Smith. 

Teachers. 

Doubtless  there  is  no  more  trite  statement  and  certainly  no  more 
truthful  one  than  "As  the  teacher  is,  so  is  the  school."  All  other 
appliances  may  be  complete  but  if  the  teacher  is  not  a  success  the 
school  is  a  failure.  The  directors  of  the  schools  endeavored  to 
guard  against  such  failures  by  securing  good  teachers.  To  accom- 
plish this  end  it  was  necessary  to  make  merit  the  sole  standard 
of  selection.  It  can  be  said  to  the  lasting  credit  of  every  board, 
that  served  since  the  organization  of  the  borough,  that  at  no  time 
were  teachers  elected  as  the  result  of  kinship,  political  influence 
or  church  preferences.  Success  usually  crowned  the  efforts  to  se- 
cure competent  teachers.  The  great  majority  of  those  whose  ser- 
vices were  given  to  these  schools  in  the  last  twenty  years  were 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  strict  integrity,  professional  zeal  and  con- 
scientious effort.  There  were  a  few  exceptions,  but  fortunate  for 
the  schools  those  exceptions  were  rare  indeed. 

The  following  general  principles,  though  probably  never  formu- 
lated, influenced  each  board  to  a  great  extent  in  the  selection  of 
teachers: 

1.  Men  and  women  should  be  paid  equal  salaries  for  doing  the 
same  work. 

2.  Primary  grades  require  none  the  less  skillful  teachers  than  do 
the  higher  grades. 

3.  The  good  of  the  schools  demand  that  home  talent  should  be 
preferred  only  when  such  talent  has  had  equal  preparation  with 
foreign  talent. 

The  following  persons  constituted  the  first  corps  of  teachers: 

High  school,  Chas.  W.  Graham;  grammar  school,  Christian  Hess; 
secondary  school,  A.  L.  Hummel;  primaries,  Jennie  E.  Stoner,  Mary 
A.  Alleman,  John  T.  Curran,  J.  G.  Eshenhour. 

Colored  school,  Jacob  Kirk,  who  resigned  at  the  expiration  of  the 
first  month  and  Harry  H.  McKeehan  succeeded  him. 

The  last  corps,  that  of  the  term  of  1899  and  1900,  was  consti- 
tuted as  follows: 

High  School  Department. 

Chas.  S.  Davis,  principal;  C.  G.  Canon,  Sarah  B.  Truby,  F.  V. 
Emerson,  A.  M.  Lindsay,  music  and  drawing. 
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Grammar  Department. 

D.  A.  Hamacher,  C.  F.  Johnson,  E.  C.  Drawbaugh,  J.  E.  Nell, 
A.  G.  Irwin,  Sallie  M.  Gibbs,  J.  C.  Fink,  J.  B.  Licbtenberger,  J.  O. 
Russell,  H.  H.  Summers. 

Primary  Department. 

Eva  F.  Stoner,  Melissa  M.  DeVore,  Anna  Paget  Hogate,  Henrietta 
Carl,  Ella  N.  Smyser,  Artalissa  I.  Bentley,  Grace  C.  Hershey,  Maria 
N.  Young,  C.  H.  Updegraff,  Susie  Eighty,  Linnie  A.  Hess,  Allen 
Drawbaugh,  Mary  D.  Jenkins,  Margaret  Bachman,  Lona  W.  Dun- 
ning, Grace  G.  Whistler,  Mollie  Mickey,  L.  Pay  Young,  Edith  G. 
Stees,  Mary  V.  Craig,  May  B.  Osman,  Emma  H.  Baker,  Anna  M. 
Sands,  C.  F.  Howard,  Aura  C.  Imes,  F.  Maude  Wilson. 

Substitutes. 

Nellie  M.  Stewart,  Bessie  C.  Putt,  Edna  E.  Hursh,  Blanche  V. 
Attick. 

The  Superintendency. 

The  first  .year  in  which  the  borough  was  organized  eight  teachers 
were  employed  and  steps  were  taken  to  so  classify  the  schools  as 
to  bring  about  closer  gradation  in  the  near  future.  Two  more 
schools  were  added  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  A  princi- 
pal was  elected,  an  outline  course  of  studies  was  adopted,  definite 
standards  of  attainments  were  set  up  and  uniform  examinations 
were  instituted.  This  system,  with  several  schools  added  each  year, 
was  continued  till  1888.  In  these  eight  years  the  teaching  force 
had  increased  from  eight  to  twenty-five,  and  the  total  number  of 
pupils  had  grown  from  less  than  four  hundred  to  twelve  hundred 
and  twenty-seven.  The  high  school,  which  numbered  thirty-five 
pupils  in  1882,  had  more  than  doubled  its  membership.  These  con- 
ditions made  it  necessary  to  strengthen  the  supervising  force  of 
the  district. 

Accordingly,  the  board  took  advantage  of  the  law,  permitting 
boroughs  having  a  population  of  over  five  thousand,  to  establish  the 
superintendency.  A  convention  was  held  on  the  evening  of  June 
21,  1888,  at  which  time  the  present  incumbent,  who  had  been 
principal  of  the  high  school  and  supervising  principal  of  the  other 
schools  since  1882,  was  elected  to  the  newly  created  position. 

Parochial  Schools. 

Steelton  has  never  had  any  schools  other  than  the  public  schools, 
excepting  the  one  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  church.     In 
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April,  1887,  a  parochial  school,  having  an  enrollment  of  32  pupils, 
was  opened  under  the  auspices  of  St.  James'  Roman  Catholic  church. 
Not  having  a  school  building,  the  first  session  was  held  in  a  room 
in  the  old  convent  on  North  Front  street.  A  year  later  a  new 
frame  school  building  was  erected  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $1,800. 
In  1803  an  addition  was  made  to  the  building,  costing  $500.  The 
enrollment  in  1805  was  188,  and  at  the  present  writing  it  is  240. 
The  school,  since  its  organization,  has  been  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Rev.  Gilbert  L.  Benton,  rector  of  the  church. 

Other  Agencies. 

Among  the  agencies  that  have  figured  prominently  in  the  educa- 
tional history  of  the  borough,  is  that  of  the  Steelton  Free  Library. 
The  original  charter  of  this  institution  was  obtained  early  in  1884 
with  the  following  persons  named  as  trustees:  Samuel  M.  Felton, 
Maj.  Luther  IS.  Bent,  Edmund  Smith,  Edgar  C.  Felton,  Dr.  D.  B. 
Traver,  Henry  Fothergill  and  L.  E.  McGinnes.  As  its  name  indi- 
cates, the  library  has  been  free  from  the  beginning.  The  original 
funds  for  its  establishment  and  its  maintenance  were  contributed 
by  the  stockholders  and  friends  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company. 
Soon  after  its  organization  subscriptions  were  made  to  the  leading 
magazines  of  the  country  and  several  hundred  volumes  of  standard 
literature  were  purchased,  among  which  were  many  books  specially 
adapted  to  juvenile  readers.  The  library  was  given  a  place  in  the 
high  school  building  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has 
exerted  an  influence  for  good  on  the  schools  and  on  the  community 
at  large.  In  1888  a  new  charter  was  obtained,  under  which  the 
title  was  changed  from  the  Steelton  Free  Library  to  the  Steelton 
Library  Association.  This  change  in  the  charter  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  legal  demands  of  the  State  relative  to 
school  libraries,  and  not  with  a  view  of  modifying  its  management. 
Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  library  act  of  1805  the  books  and 
appurtenances  were  turned  over  to  the  school  authorities  of  the 
borough.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  an  organi- 
zation was  effected  by  the  election  of  six  trustees,  who  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  president  of  the  school  board,  the  treasurer  and 
superintendent  in  the  management  of  the  library.  The  name  was 
again  changed  to  the  original,  The  Steelton  Free  Library.  In  1808 
a  tax  of  1-5  of  a  mill,  which  amount  netted  over  $700.00,  was  levied 
for  library  purposes.     The  present  board  of  trustees  is  as  follows: 

Frank  Tenney,  president;  Charles  S.  Davis,  secretary;  William 
A.  Attick,  treasurer;  L.  E.  McGinnes,  librarian;  Frank  B.  Wicker- 
sham,  Esq.,  C.  A.  Reehling,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Heagy,  Miss  Minnie  F.  Ettele. 

The  briefest  record  of  our  educational  history  would  be  lacking 
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were  no  reference  made  to  the  work  of  the  Steelton  Literary  In- 
stitute, an  important  literary  society  that  had  its  birth  in  the  year 
in  which  the  borough  was  organized.     On  the  evening  of  September 
23,  1880,  several  of  the  literary  inclined  persons  of  the  town  met  in 
the  Y.  M.  0.  A.  Hall  on  North  Front  street  and  organized  the  so- 
ciety.    The  preamble  to  the  first  constitution  adopted,  stated  defi- 
nitely the  purpose  of  the  organization:    "We  the  undersiged  teach- 
ers and  citizens  of  Steelton  and  vicinity  do  resolve  ourselves  into 
an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  this  community."     Seldom  are  institutions  more  suc- 
cessful in  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  originated 
than  was  this  literary  society.     It  continued  an  active  body,  hold- 
ing  meetings    regularly    every   Monday    night   during   the    winter 
months  down  to  1894.     At  that  time  it  was  compelled  to  suspend 
work,  as  Felton  Hall,  its  regular  meeting  place,  was  temporarily 
converted  into  the  main  room  of  the  high  school.     Its  membership 
was  made  up  of  individuals  representing  nearly  every  honorable 
occupation  in  the  borough.     It  had  on  its  rolls  ministers,  public 
school  teachers,  music  teachers,  lawyers,  physicians,  students,  edi- 
tors, reporters,  clerks,  business  men,  mechanics,  officers  of  the  Steel 
Company,  superintendents  of  departments,  foremen,  laborers,  etc., 
fathers,  mothers,  sons  and  daughters.     Not  all  of  these  took  an 
active  part  in  the  rendition  of  programs,  but  those  who  did  not 
manifested  their  kindly  spirit  and  loyal  interest  by  attending  the 
meetings  and  by  lending  encouragement  in  other  directions.     Space 
will  permit  but  a  brief  summary  of  the  character  of  the  programs 
that  were  presented  in  the  fourteen  years  of  its  vigorous  life.     The 
double  aims  of  instruction  and  entertainment  were  kept  in  view 
always  in*  arranging  the  programs,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
the  principle  of  variety  had  to  be  recognized.     Among  the  exer- 
cises given  by  home  talent  were  the  following:    Debates,  recita- 
tions, essays,  orations,  answering  of  queries,  repeating  of  literary 
gems,  pedagogical  exercises  in  pronunciation,  syntax,  etc.,  spelling 
bees,  jury  trials,  mock  congresses,  historic  and  literary  impersona- 
tions,  charades,   local   history  investigations,  evenings   devoted  to 
(a)  tree  planting,  (b)  eminent  men  and  women,  (c)  music,  (d)  our 
government,  (d)  our  bodies,  (e)  pedagogical  subjects.     For  ten  years 
an  excellent  magic  lantern  served  to  illustrate  subjects  in  geog- 
raphy, history,  literature,  art,  etc.,  and  with  a  powerful  microscopic 
attachment  many  valuable  and  interesting  scientific  subjects  were 
illustrated.     Music   was  always  a   prominent   feature   of  the  pro- 
grams.    The   Steelton  Choral   Society,   the   orchestras,   the    cornet 
hands,  the  quartette   clubs  and  the  musically   talented   people  in 
general  were  willing  servants  of  the  institute.     The  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  were  called  upon  frequently  and  the  services  that 
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they  rendered  ware  highly  appreciated.  Nor  was  the  work  of  the 
society  confined  to  home  talent.  Each  year  it  drew  to  its  platform 
some  of  the  best  talent  in  the  country.  Among  these  lectures  and 
entertainments  were  the  following: 

•lloiiies,  and  How  to  Make  them  Happy,"  Dr.  Dunot. 

"Nature's  Absurdities,"   Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges. 

"Dawn  of  American  History/'  Dr.  W.  H.  Egle. 

"Hoys,"  Col.  J.  C.  Arms. 

"Naval  Battles  of  the  Rebellion,"  Col.  H.  C.  Dane. 

"Funny   People  we  Meet,"  J.  J.  Villers. 

"London  from  an  Omnibus,"  H.  H.  Regan. 

"Anglo-India  Entertainment,"  Prof.  M.  Obrey. 

"Work  and  its  Worth,"  Dr.  O.  11.  Tiffany. 

"Some  Mistakes  of  Bob,"  Col.  Copeland. 

"Marvels  of  Colorado,"  Rev.  Jesse  B.  Young. 

"Philosophy  of  Fun,"  Eli  Perkins. 

"The  Indians  of  Carlisle,"  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt. 

"Homes  and  Schools,"  Hon.  Henry  Houck. 

"From  Acorn  to  Oak,"  Rev.  Waldo  Messaros. 

"Merchant  of  Venice,"  Prof.  Henry  Coppee. 

"Fire,"  J.  C.  Hoadley,  Esq. 

"The  Chinese,"  Rev.  Dr.  Calder. 

"Chalk  Talk,"  Prof.  George  E.  Little. 

"Old  Times  and  Our  Times,"  Charles  Emory  Smith. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,"  Col.  A.  K.  McClure. 

"Acres  of  Diamonds,"  Col.  R.  H.  Conwell. 

"Nicknames  and  Surnames,"  Rev.  W.  R.  H.  Deatrich. 

"Girls,"  Dr.  T.  T.  Everett. 

"The  Battle  for  Free  Schools,"  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham. 

"Brains  and  Brain  Building,"  Hon.  N.  C.  Schaeffer. 

"Qualities  that  Win,"  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Reed. 

"The  Conemaugh  Valley,"  Gen.  D.  H.  Hastings. 

Another  educational  force  in  the  borough  that  must  not  be  over- 
looked is  that  of  the  Franklin  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle,  which  was  organized  in  1888.  Several  of  the  members  took 
up  this  valuable  four  years'  course  of  reading  at  that  time,  completed 
it  in  1892,  and  nearly  all  of  the  subsequent  classes  of  the  great 
Chautauqua  home  reading  movement  have  representatives  in  the 
Franklin  Circle.  Reference  is  made  to  this  work  in  this  connection 
in  viewr  of  the  fact  that  its  influence  is  materially  felt  in  our  public 
schools.  The  majority  of  the  most  earnest  and  enthusiastic  readers 
have  been  and  are  among  our  teachers. 

Space  permits  but  a  reference  to  the  Woman's  Tourist  Club  and 
to  the  Woman's  Fortnightly  Club,  both  of  which  have  touched  the 
educational  life  of  the  community  to  its  advantage. 
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This  imperfect  sketch  must  not  close  without  th  e  credit  being 
given  to  the  two  agencies  that  have  stood  by  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  borough  faithfully  and  well.  Reference  is  made  to 
the  pulpit  and  the  press.  If  the  influences  for  the  better  that  these 
two  forces  have  exerted  in  the  twenty  years  were  to  be  subtracted 
from  whatever  has  been  accomplished,  the  history  would  be  by  no 
means  as  pleasant  to  record. 


SUNBURY— Ira  Shipman. 


In  supervising  the  work  of  the  schools  we  have  never  lost  sight 
of  the  principle,  that  all  the  work  should  be  conducted  with  a  view 
of  doing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Individual  in- 
terests can  not  always  be  considered  when  the  schools,  as  a  whole, 
may  be  affected  by  such  consideration.  We  have  been  more  or  less 
handicapped  in  our  work  by  lack  of  school  records,  but  by  the  aid  of 
committees  have  succeeded  in  classifying  and  equalizing  the  work 
to  the  satisfaction  of  nearly  all  interested. 

In  my  first  monthly  report  to  the  board,  made  in  July,  1899,  I 
suggested  several  changes,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  allowed. 
Among  the  changes  suggested  were  the  addition  of  civil  government 
to  the  grammar  school  course,  the  reduction  of  the  time  devoted  to 
algebra  from  four  to  three  years;  the  time  thus  saved  being  devoted 
to  the  study  of  literature  and  language.  The  pupils  have  read  several 
classics,  and  have  brought  the  work  in  Latin  to  such  a  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency, that  next  year  the  reading  of  Cicero  will  be  begun,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  adoption  of  the  course  of  study. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  schools  the  board  adopted  the  Pol- 
lard snythetic  system  of  reading.  The  Pollard  reading  was  super- 
vised by  Miss  M.  J.  McMollan,  and  the  results  at  the  end  of  the 
year  were  better  than  were  anticipated,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  everything  to  learn.  The  phonic  element  in  reading  had  pre- 
viously received  but  little  attention. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  real  progress  in  our  lower  grade  schools 
lies  in  the  fact  that  pupils  are  burdened  with  too  many  books.  Too 
much  time  proportionally  has  been  spent  upon  abstract  arithmetic 
work,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  other  subjects.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  remedy  these  errors.  The  bases  for  promotion  in  the  lower 
grades  have  changed  from  the  solving  of  barn-door  long  division 
problems  to  reading  and  language. 
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A  line  of  supplementary  reading  along  the  line  of  literature  and 
nature  study  has  been  secured  to  take  the  place  of  several  first  readers 
or  several  second  readers.  Mor  supplementary  reading  matter  along 
the  line  of  geography  and  history  will  follow  in  due  time. 

Tarbell's  Language  Book  No.  2  had  been  used  in  the  ninth  year, 
and  Oonklin's  advanced  grammar  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
years.  This  order  has  been  somewhat  changed  and  Conklin's  ad- 
vanced grammar  is  now  used  in  the  ninth  year  and  Tarbell's  language 
series  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years. 

Our  school  enrollment  is  about  2,100.  Of  this  number  about  250, 
or  nearly  12  per  cent.,  are  in  the  high  school.  This  is  too  great  a  per- 
centage, and  indicates  too  low  a  standard  for  admission  to  the  high 
school.  The  attention  of  the  board  has  been  directed  to  this  and  we 
hope  ere  long  to  have  the  standard  for  admission  to  the  high  school 
raised. 

The  greatest  hindrances  to  individual  progress  have  been,  the 
cigarette  habit,  lack  of  application,  too  much  dependence  on  others 
and  the  consideration  of  individuals  rather  than  the  schools  as  a 
whole.  No  other  habit  seems  to  so  blunt  the  intellect  as  the  exces- 
sive use  of  cigarettes,  their  influence  tends  towards  mental  and  physi- 
cal weakness  and  loss  of  moral  tone. 

We  use  the  monthly  report  card  system  for  keeping  parents  in- 
formed as  to  the  progress  and  deportment  of  pupils.  The  system  is 
of  great  value  when  properly  used,  but  very  misleading  to  parents 
and  pupils,  when  improperly  used.  We  are  .quite  fortunate  in  not 
having  many  teachers  who  mark  100  just  to  keep  the  pupils  in  a  good 
humor. 

The  Prang  system  of  drawing  is  in  use  in  our  schools,  and  the 
direction  of  the  work  has  been  under  the  special  supervision  of  Miss 
H.  E.  Carleton  during  the  past  two  years.  The  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory. 

The  usual  graduating  exercises  were  held  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
There  were  thirty  members  in  the  class.  The  motto  of  the  class  was, 
"Without  G-od,  Nothing."  The  graduates  acquitted  themselves  credit- 
ably. 

My  individual  work  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows.  Pre- 
vious to  opening  of  schools  a  three  days'  teachers'  meeting  or  insti- 
tute was  held.  The  exercises  were  made  especially  applicable  to 
graded  school  work.  On  account  of  the  large  high  school  and  few 
teachers,  I  taught  four  periods  daily,  held  52  teachers'  meetings, 
made  an  aggregate  of  550  visits  to  the  schools,  attended  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  Superintendents'  Convention  and  several  other  edu- 
cational meetings. 
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Brief  Account  of  the  Sunbury  Schools  for  the  Past  Thirty  Years. 

Previous  to  1870  there  was  no  central  high  school  in  Sunbury,  but 
the  schools  in  the  different  ward  buildings  were  somewhat  graded. 
The  initiatory  step  at  establishing  a  central  high  school  was  taken 
by  the  board  of  directors  consisting  of  M.  C.  Gearhart,  M.  P.  Scup- 
ham,  H.  Y.  Fryling,  W.  S.  Rhoads,  L.  T.  Rohrbach  and  Jacob  Fetter. 
They  rented  Bartholomew's  storeroom  on  Fourth  street,  then  located 
when  Nathan  F.  Martz  now  resides,  and  in  September  of  that  year, 
J.  R.  Miller  was  elected  the  first  principal,  at  $100  per  month. 

At  the  October  meeting  the  following  course  of  study  was  adopted: 
Geography,  Mitchell's  Intermediate;  arithmetic,  A  practical  knowl- 
edge of  common  fractions;  Goodrich's  United  States  history;  Clark's 
Second  Grammar;  Brook's  Normal  Mental;  Sander's  Fourth  Reader. 
The  schools  were  classified  as  follows:  Primary,  secondary,  grammar 
and  high.  Primary  grade  teachers  received  $35  to  $40  per  month; 
secondary,  $55;  grammar,  $60.     In  1870  the  term  was  seven  months. 

Prof.  Miller's  health  having  failed.  Prof.  Elias  Schneider,  who  form- 
erly taught  in  the  Sunbury  Academy,  was  elected  principal  in  Janu- 
ary, 1871.  Col.  C.  M.  Clement,  in  a  speech  made  September  7,  1896, 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  high  school  building,  on 
Fifth  street,  said  of  Prof.  Schneider:  "He  raised  the  standard  of  the 
schools,  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  community  and  saw  the  doors 
of  the  academy  closed  for  all  time." 

For  awhile  the  high  school  was  rather  small,  and  frequent  promo- 
tions had  to  be  made  to  keep  it  going.  Prof.  Schneider  was  noted  as 
a  mathematician  and,  naturally,  the  course  of  study  was  made  es- 
pecially strong  in  that  department.  He  served  as  principal  for  about 
three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Boal.  who  afterward 
became  county  superintendent.  Sunbury  school  boards  have  always 
been  liberal  and  have  allowed  almost  every  advance  step  advocated 
by  the  principals.  If  our  schools  do  not  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  other  towns,  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  school  boards. 

The  following  data  gathered  from  State  Superintendent's  annual 
reports  fairly  indicates  the  growth  of  the  school  system  in  Sunbury: 
In  1860,  there  were  4  teachers,  369  scholars,  the  term  was  8  months 
and  the  State  appropriation  was  $213.20.  In  1870,  there  were  10 
teachers,  672  scholars,  the  term  was  7  months  and  the  State  appro- 
priation was  $372.  In  1880,  there  were  14  teachers,  822  scholars,  the 
term  was  8  months  and  the  State  appropriation  was  $1,078.19.  In 
1890,  there  were  19  teachers,  1,109  scholars,  the  term  was  8  months 
and  the  State  appropriation  was  $2,505.99.  In  1900,  there  were  42 
regular  and  4  supply  teachers,  the  term  was  9  months  and  the  State 
appropriation  was  $7,880.87.  The  great  increase  between  1890  and 
1900  will  be  explained  later  in  this  brief  history. 
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The  writer  of  this  account  began  to  teach  in  Sunbury  borough  in 
September,  L875,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  schools  ever  since 
as  teacher,  county  superintendent  and  borough  superintendent.  In 
L875,  there  were  only  twelve  teachers  regularly  employed.  The 
school  board  was  the  same  as  in  1870,  except  that  Dr.  J.  R.  Cress- 
inger  had  taken  the  place  of  H.  Y.  Fryling.  The  high  school  was  first 
located  in  the  Bartholomew  store  room  on  Fourth  street,  then  in  the 
Second  street  building,  opposite  the  county  prison;  then  in  the  build- 
ing on  Front  street,  near  the  Reading  railroad  bridge;  then  partly  in 
the  Front  street  building  and  partly  in  the  Eighth  ward  high  school 
building,  and  is  now  in  the  new  high  school  building  on  Fifth  street. 
The  Fifth  street  building  is  a  fine  three-story  brick  building,  having  in 
it  all  modern  improvements  and  conveniences,  including  a  system 
of  heating  and  ventilating.  It  was  erected  in  1896,  after  the  con- 
solidation of  the  boroughs  of  Sunbury  and  East  Sunbury. 

Within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  four  Sunbury  teachers  have 
filled  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  namely,  Wm.  M.  Boal, 
Wm.  J.  Wolverton,  Ira  Shipman  and  Benjamin  Apple.  Teaching 
in  Sunbury  is  noted  for  tenure  of  position;  several  of  the  present 
corps  of  teachers  having  been  retained  continuously  for  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years.  The  boards  are  generally  made  up,  among  others,  of 
a  progressive  class  of  railroad  men,  who  have  learned  that  promotion 
should  come  through  continuous  service  and  merit,  and  that  no  one 
should  be  displaced  except  for  good  cause. 

Our  town  is  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  hence,  a  central  building 
for  all  pupils  is  impracticable.  There  are  now  nine  wards  in  the 
borough,  and  the  buildings  are  distributed  as  follows:  First  ward,  a 
five-room  building;  Second  ward,  a  twelve-room  building;  Third  ward, 
a  four-room  building;  Fourth  ward,  a  four-room  building;  Fifth  ward, 
a  four-room  building;  Sixth  ward,  a  four-room  building;  Seventh 
ward,  a  two-room  building;  Eighth  ward,  one  two-room  building  and 
one  four-room  building.  The  buildings  are  all  brick  and  four  of  them 
have  improved  systems  of  heating  and  ventilating. 

For  several  years  the  two  boroughs,  Sunbury  and  East  Sunbury, 
conducted  their  school  affairs  independently  of  each  other,  although 
friendly  relations  existed.  In  1895  the  two  boroughs  consolidated, 
and  now  exist  as  one  school  district.  One  of  the  chief  factors  in  bring- 
ing about  this  consolidation  was  the  belief  that  superior  school  ad- 
vantages would  thereby  be  secured.  The  borough  superintendency 
was  established  in  1893.  In  1875,  what  is  now  known,  locally,  as 
East  Sunbury,  was  included  in  Upper  Augusta  township. 

Sunbury  is  one  of  the  few  large  towns  in  Northumberland  county 
that  has  always  remained  loyal  to  the  county  institute  by  requiring 
her  teachers  to  attend  and  paying  them  for  attendance  as  provided 
by  law.     Sunbury  is  also  noted  for  having  always  paid  a  fair  salary 
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to  teachers.  The  salaries  now  range  as  follows:  Primary, 
secondary,  $45;  sub-grammar,  $52;  grammar,  $62;  assistants  in  high 
school,  $66.50;  assistant  principal,  $80;  principal,  H.  N.  Conser,  $95. 
Sunbury  is  also  noted  for  retaining  the  same  men  on  the  school  board 
for  considerable  time.  Mr.  J.  C.  Irwin  served  twenty-one  years,  con- 
tinuously, from  1877  to  1898.  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Bucher  probably  stands 
second,  haviug  served  twenty  years,  and  is  still  a  member  of  the 
board. 

The  district  was  very  much  restricted  in  finances  in  1877,  1878  and 
1879.  Mr.  Solomon  Weaver  was  collector  of  taxes,  and  used  to  ac- 
commodate teachers  b}'  paying  them  a  few  dollars  in  money,  and 
giving  them  smaller  orders  in  change.  These  smaller  orders  were 
often  accepted  by  merchants  in  payment  for  store  bills.  It  has  been 
said  that  some  of  the  heaviest  taxpayers  would  buy  these  orders  at 
a  discount  and  pay  their  taxes  with  them,  at  par.  We  know  of  no 
such  times  in  school  affairs  in  Sunbur}7  now.  Our  indebtedness  is 
merely  nominal,  considering  the  value  of  the  school  property,  and 
nearly  all  demands  are  promptly  met. 

No  educational  institutions  other  than  the  St.  Matthews'  Parish 
House  and  the  free  schools  exist  in  Sunbury  at  the  present  time,  and 
there  have  been  very  few  private  school  conducted  within  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Miss  Kate  R.  Buyers  conducted  a  kindergarten 
school  in  the  Painter  building,  on  Market  street,  for  about  six  years, 
but  at  present  it  is  not  carried  on.  Sunbury  has  never  been  favored 
by  a  gift  or  donation  for  free  school  purposes,  not  even  for  free 
school  library  purposes.  Our  high  school  library  now  contains  about 
800  volumes,  but  these  have  been  secured  chiefly  through  the  efforts 
of  the  two  high  school  societies.  Monthly  dues  are  charged  and  the 
proceeds  invested  in  books  for  the  library. 

St.  Matthew's  Parish  House  above  referred  to  is  situated  on  Fourth 
street,  three-fourths  of  a  square  south  of  Market,  and  was  formally 
opened  January  25,  1895.  This  institution  was  erected  and  is  main- 
tained by  Mrs.  Wm.  I.  Greenough,  as  a  memorial  to  Ebenezer  Green- 
ough  and  his  son,  Wm.  I.  Greenough.  It  is  under  the  general  charge 
of  the  vestry  of  the  Episcopal  church,  but  is  not  used  as  a  place  of 
worship.  The  management  is  under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  at 
present  consisting  of  J.  H.  Swenk,  C.  G.  Davis,  A.  K.  Eeed,  W.  A. 
Brosious  and  A.  A.  Allinson. 

The  Parish  House  is  open  for  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  who 
comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  for  its  management. 
The  library  now  contains  from  900  to  1.000  volumes.  The  gymnasium 
part  of  the  building  is  well  equipped  for  physical  training.  The 
building  is  open  every  evening  of  the  week  and  on  Saturday  after- 
noons.    The  above  information  pertaining  to  the  Parish  House  was 
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obtained  chiefly  through  Col.  C.  M.  Clement,  who  has  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  educational  interests  of  the  town  for  several  years. 
For  many  years  the  school  board  consisted  of  six  members. 
After  the  consolidation  they  adhered  to  the  law  allowing  three  mem- 
bers to  a  ward,  making  a  board  of  twenty-seven  members.  This 
number  was  found  to  be  unnecessary,  and,  upon  petition  to  the  court, 
the  number  was  reduced  to  two  to  a  ward,  making  the  present  board 
number  eighteen  members.  The  free  text-book  law  of  1892  was  imme- 
diately acted  upon  by  Sunbury  district,  and  all  necessary  books  and 
supplies  have  been  regularly  purchased.  The  amount  expended  for 
books  the  past  year  amounted  to  $1,764.62,  and  for  supplies  to  $888.32. 
The  total  expenditures  for  the  past  year  is  $32,340.87. 


TAMAQUA— R.  F.  Ditchburn. 


Now  is  the  time  to  report  the  work  done  during  the  past  term.  To 
begin,  we  have  admitted  nearly  a  hundred  more  pupils  this  year  than 
we  did  last.  Our  admissions  were  1,593.  We  have  now  about  300 
pupils  more  than  we  had  three  years  ago,  and  the  cry  is,  still  they 
come. 

This  year  our  school  board  gave  us  another  new  building  of  four 
rooms,  most  excellently  arranged,  and  furnished  with  every  con- 
venience. It  was  dedicated  on  Washington's  birthday.  Our  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools  kindly  gave  us  his  valuable  assistance  by 
an  address  on  the  value  and  importance  of  education,  for  which  our 
teachers  and  the  people  of  Tamaqua  thank  him. 

Our  people  have,  during  the  past  five  years,  put  $50,000  into  school 
buildings.  We  have  now  five  excellent  school  buildings,  containing 
twenty-eight  rooms,  well  furnished  with  every  convenience  for  school 
work;  not  bad  going  for  a  town  of  8,000  inhabitants. 

During  the  past  year  the  good  feeling  between  teachers  and  parents 
has  continued.  We  have  not  had  a  rod  in  our  schools  for  over  fifteen 
years  and  1  am  satisfied  that  truancy  has  decreased  one-half.  The 
good  order  in  our  schools  and  good  conduct  of  our  pupils  are  not  to 
be  w'ondered  at  when  we  consider  the  good  homes  that  send  the 
children  to  our  schools,  every  child  clean  and  well  dressed,  and  the 
potency  of  cleanliness  and  good  clothes  is  great. 

The  progress  of  our  schools  has  been  continuous;  in  every  grade 
the  work  has  been  well  done  and  the  advancement  of  our  pupils  very 
satisfactory. 
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AVe  graduated  twenty  pupils  from  our  high  school.  On  Friday 
evening  last  we  held  our  commencement  exercises  in  one  of  our 
churches.  Is  it  not  strange  that  in  a  town  like  ours  we  have  no 
public  hall?  I  am  sure  1,500  people  would  attend  our  exercises  if 
we  had  a  suitable  building. 


TITUSVILLE— Henry  Pease. 


The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  study  progress  in  our  schools, 
marked  by  diligent  efforts  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  a  majority  of 
the  pupils. 

A  kindergarten  was  opened  in  the  Elm  street  school,  and  has  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  another  will  be  opened  in  the  Drake  street  school 
in  September. 

Nothing  of  unusual  interest  has  occurred.  We  are  just  working 
along  conservative  lines,  and  the  steady,  earnest  efforts  made  by  our 
teaching  force  are  securing  encouraging  results. 

Our  high  school  building,  erected  in  1892,  was  constructed  on  the 
grade-room  plan.  The  lack  of  a  common  study  room  has  proved  so 
unsatisfactory  that  the  assembly  room  will  be  seated  for  a  study 
room  and  will  hereafter  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  grade-room 
plan  has  proved  a  failure  in  our  high  school. 


TYRONE— I.  C.  M.  Ellenberger. 


The  work  of  our  schools  during  the  past  year  has  been,  in  the  main, 
satisfactory. 

There  have  been  enrolled  during  the  year  1,390  pupils  in  all  the 
schools,  at  a  cost  of  §1.22  per  month  per  pupil.  The  average  number 
of  pupils  to  each  school  was  4G.  The  largest  enrollment  for  any 
one  month  was  1.242.  an  average  of  41  to  each  school.  The  enroll- 
ment of  pupils  in  the  high  school  for  the  first  month  was  149,  and 
for  the  last  month  123,  a  loss  of  10  dining  the  year.     In  the  high 
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school,  the  percentage  of  the  number  graduated  to  the  number  entered 
is  22£.  ll  is  thus  seen  that  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  enter  the 
high  school  do  not  remain  to  graduate.  The  percentage  of  the 
number  graduated  to  the  number  entered  in  all  the  schools  is  1)  2-3, 
or  of  the  number  who  enter  only  about  one  out  of  even*  ten  remains 
to  complete  the  course.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
this  fact.  But  as  it  is  true  that  only  the  privileged  few  can  com- 
plete the  course,  it  is  our  desire  to  so  systematize  the  course  of  study 
and  the  work  of  the  schools,  that  at  whatever  point  a  student  is  com- 
pelled to  sever  his  connection  with  the  schools-  his  work  will  have 
been  complete  to  that  point  and  his  instruction  thorough. 

There  is  a  plain  conflict  between  the  vaccination  law  and  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law.  The  vaccination  law  was  strictly  enforced, 
with  the  result  that  all  students  readily  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.  The  compulsory  law  is  too  indefinite  to  insure  com- 
plete success.  We  employed  an  attendance  officer,  and  the  law,  as 
enforced  by  us,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  increase  the  attendance. 

The  past  year  has  been  the  first  year  of  uninterrupted  work  in  the 
commercial  department  of  the  high  school.  The  experience  of  the 
year  makes  the  conclusion  more  emphatic  that  the  added  year  pre- 
paratory to  entrance  into  the  high  school,  was  a  wise  act  of  the  board. 
The  junior  class  is  exceptionally  strong.  They  did  the  same  work  as 
the  seniors  with  the  exception  of  stenography  and  bookkeeping. 
Young  men  and  young  women  familiar  with  business  methods  are  in 
demand.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  course  of 
study,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction.  It  is  practical,  re- 
liable and  may,  with  confidence,  be  depended  upon  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  business  public. 

The  classical  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  those  who 
desire  the  fundamentals  of  a  liberal  education.  The  course,  as 
planned,  is  well  adapted  to  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves 
for  teaching,  or  for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class  in  college.  The 
excellent  character  of  the  work  done  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  our  students  stand  high  in  their  classes  in  the  college 
which  they  have  entered.  It  is  true  also  that  much  of  this  credit 
reflects  on  the  grades  that  have  prepared  them  for  the  high  school 
work. 

Our  course  in  English  is  not  so  strong  as  it  should  be.  The  intro- 
duction of  memory  work  in  literature  in  all  the  grades  below  the  high 
school  was  productive  of  results  that  justifies  us  in  broadening  the 
work  in  literature  next  year.  The  need  of  a  library  containing  a 
choice  selection  of  books  is  seriously  felt  both  by  teachers  and  pupils. 
Other  towns  of  like  size  are  far  better  supplied  with  libraries  in  the 
public  schools  than  is  Tyrone.  Unless  we  have  books  on  choice 
literature  we  cannot  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature. 
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Tlie  district  institute,  held  March  17,  was  voted  a  grand  success. 
Every  teacher  responded  at  roll  call.  The  addresses  and  papers  were, 
without  exception,  able  efforts  and  well  calculated  to  inspire  greater 
effort  in  school  work. 

Twenty-eight,  out  of  thirty  teachers,  hold  high  grade  certificates. 
Only  two  hold  provisional  certificates,  and  two  are  college  graduates, 
and  thirteen  are  normal  school  graduates.  Teachers  who  do  satis- 
factory work  are  certain  to  be  re-employed. 

Especial  emphasis  was  given  to  arithmetic  and  orthography,  with 
gratifying  results. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Tyrone. 

The  first  school  building  on  the  village  site  was  a  log  house  18x20 
feet,  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Allegheny  streets.  After 
the  village  was  laid  out  it  was  occupied  as  a  public  house  for  sev- 
eral years  by  William  Burns.  The  next  school  house  stood  on  Spring 
street,  and  was  the  first  one  built  to  accommodate  the  youth  of  the 
growing  village.  It  was  a  two-story  brick,  the  upper  story  being  ased 
as  a  common  place  of  worship  by  the  Protestant  societies  of  the  vil- 
lage until  their  respective  church  edifices  could  be  occupied.  It  was 
controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees,  selected  from  different  persuasions 
having  representatives  in  the  borough.  The  lower  story  formed 
a  large  school  room,  in  which  J.  M.  Calderwood,  after  the  fall  of 
1852,  instructed  the  youth  for  a  number  of  years,  having  for  an 
assistant,  after  a  time,  Miss  Martha  Thompson.  After  1855,  the 
upper  story  was  also  occupied  for  school  purposes,  and  the  village 
schools  were  about  this  time  graded,  the  teachers  being  J.  M.  Cal- 
derwood,   Lantz  and  Mrs.  Diehl.    The  house  becoming  too  small, 

an  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  larger  house,  but  it  was  three  years 
before  the  board  could  accomplish  its  purpose.  A  special  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  borough  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000,  and,  in  1866,  a  contract  was  made  with  F.  D. 
Beyer  to  erect  the  school  edifice  for  $11,000.  A  very  fine  site,  af- 
fording a  large  yard,  was  selected  in  the  central  part  of  the  town, 
on  which  the  building,  a  brick,  66  feet  square,  and  two  stories  high, 
was  placed.  It  contained  ten  spacious  rooms,  which  were  heated 
by  furnaces,  and  were  supplied  with  such  furniture  and  requisites  as 
are  usually  found  in  well-regulated  schools.  When  the  house 
was  occupied  there  were  six  schools,  under  the  principalship 
of  S.  C.  Laird.  His  successors  were  Professors  Orr,  Sterritt,  Smeigh 
and  H.  L.  Atkinson.  The  latter  was  at  the  head  of  the  schools  until 
April,  1887,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Green.  Among 
his  co-laborers  in  the  nine  schools  of  the  borough  were  Jerry  Ike, 
J.  B.  Cox  and  E.  O.  M.  Haberacker.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  1881  was  303  males  and  257  females.  These  were  instructed  at  a 
cost  of  eighty-eight  cents  per  pupil  each  month. 
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The  schools,  prior  to  1880,  did  not  have  a  regularly  adopted  course 
of  study,  and  even  then  scarcely  any  studies  besides  the  so-called 
common  branches  were  taught.  The  hrst  class  that  was  graduated 
went  forth  in  1881,  under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  A.  \V.  Green.  This 
class  consisted  of  six  members.  Five  years  elapsed  before  the  second 
class  was  graduated,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  it  required  pupils 
to  pass  to  the  high  school  and  complete  the  work  there.  Since  1886, 
a  class  has  been  graduated  each  year,  and  annual  commencement 
exercises  have  been  held.  In  1885,  the  schools  became  so  crowded 
that  an  extension  became  imperative.  The  board  then  decided  to 
extend  the  old  building  by  annexing  an  addition  of  four  large  rooms. 

In  1888,  a  complete  remodeling  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the 
complete  equipment  of  a  nineteen-room  building.  There  were  in 
atetndance  640  pupils  during  the  year.  In  1893,  East  Tyrone  was 
incorporated  within  the  borough  and  a  modern  two-story,  eight-room 
brick  building  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Adams  avenue  and  Seven- 
teenth street,  in  East  Tyrone.  When  erected  but  four  of  the  rooms 
were  occupied;  now,  1900,  all  of  the  rooms  are  occupied,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  360  pupils. 

The  Park  avenue  school  building  was  built  in  1895,  on  the  corner 
of  Park  avenue  and  Eighth  street.  It  is  a  fine  brick  structure,  con- 
taining four  rooms,  with  all  modern  conveniences. 

Tyrone  at  present  is  well  provided  with  large  and  commodious 
school  buildings,  and  well  equipped  to  do  thorough  work.  The  build- 
ings are  advantageously  located,  so  that  they  are  readily  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  the  borough. 

In  1895,  Tyrone  borough  w*as  made  a  separate  school  district. 
There  were  enrolled  in  May,  1900,  1,378  pupils  in  the  various  schools, 
of  which  135  were  in  the  high  school. 

Since  1881,  196  students  have  completed  the  high  school  course  of 
four  years  and  have  been  graduated. 

The  following  persons  have  served  as  principal  or  superintendents: 
1867-8,  Miss  R.  M.  Burke;  1868-70,  Mr.  S.  C.  Laird,  principal;  1870-2, 
Mr.  S.  M.  Smeigh,  principal;  1872-3,  Mr.  E.  M.  Sterritt,  principal; 
1873-7,  Mr.  H.  L.  Atkinson,  principal;  1877-84,  Mr.  A.  W.  Green,  princi- 
pal; 1884-85,  Mr.  A.  R.  Reed,  principal;  1885-86,  Mr.  A.  B.  Orr,  princi- 
pal; 1886-92,  Mr.  B.  F.  Prinkerton,  superintendent;  1892-99,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Kauffman,  superintendent;  1899,  Mr.  I.  C.  M.  Ellenberger,  superin- 
tendent. 

The  present  board  of  directors  is  composed  of  seven  members: 
T.  T.  Shirk,  president;  W.  T.  Canan,  secretary;  John  W.  Foster,  Rev. 
F.  L.  Bergstresser,  Samuel  P.  Eby,  Harvey  M.  Gray.  H.  C.  Albright. 
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UNIONTOWN— Lee  Smith. 


I  hereby  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  for  the  term  1899-1900.  In  general  the  school  year 
has  been  prosperous.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  1,614;  aver- 
age attendance  1,174;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  90. 

A  class  of  19 — 14  young  ladies  and  5  young  men,  graduated  from 
the  high  school  May  29.  Thirty-six  were  admitted  to  the  high  school 
from  the  grammar  school.  About  100  volumes  were  added  to  our 
public  school  library  during  the  year.  Owing  to  the  crowded  condi- 
tion of  our  schools  at  their  opening  an  additional  school  was  opened 
in  the  White  school  building  and  Miss  May  Darby  was  chosen  to 
teach  it. 

Two  public  teachers'  examinations  were  held  during  the  year — 
nine  applicants  were  examined  and  passed.  Five  professional  and 
four  provisional  certificates  were  issued — Misses  Mary  Thompson, 
Effie  Cooper,  Laura  Jaquette,  Laoyla  Hague  and  Mrs.  Mary  W. 
Hopwood  took  the  examination  for  permanent  certificates  held  June 
1-2,  1900. 


WEST  CHESTER— Addison  L.  Jones. 


The  Hon.  J.  Smith  Futhey  wrote  for  the  Pennsylvania  School  Re- 
ports, in  1877,  an  extended  and  valuable  history  of  education  in 
Chester  county.  He  traced  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  the  people 
from  the  inception  of  schools  by  the  Society  of  Friends  to  the  date 
of  his  writing.  His  history  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  invalu- 
able work  of  the  academies,  showing  what  they  did  to  make  Chester 
county  potent  in  letters  and  science.  West  Chester  was  at  that 
time  under  the  care  of  the  county  superintendent.  Consequently, 
the  history  of  the  borough  schools  was  included  in  the  county  his- 
tory. Having  so  large  a  scope,  the  historian  could  not  give  much 
space  to  the  public  schools  of  the  borough.  It  is,  therefore,  fitting 
that  this  review  should  antedate  1877. 

Philip  P.  Sharpless,  now  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  respected  citi- 
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Bens  was  a  member  of  the  first  public  school  board.  In  his  Recol- 
lections, published  in  1887,  ho  says,  in  part:  -The  public  schools  of 
West  Chester  were  first  opened  in  the  spring  of  1837.  In  1839  there 
were  nine  schools  in  the  district,  taught  by  nine  teachers  in  nine 
different  houses,  none  of  which  was  belonged  to  the  town.  The  hist 
public  school  building  was  erected  on  Barnard  street  in  1841.  The 
schools  were  vacated  during  the  year  in  which  the  building  was  being 
erected,  and  the  school  tax  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  cost  of 
building  the  same.  This  not  proving  sufficient  to  clear  the  board  of 
all  debt,  the  schools  were  closed  the  second  year  until  funds  suf- 
ficient  to  wipe  out  all   the  indebtedness  had  accumulated  in   the 

treasury. 

''The  school  hours  were  from  8  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  and  from  2  to  5 
P.  M.  There  were  no  vacations  nor  holidays,  not  even  for  the  Fourth 
of  July.  The  schools  were  open  every  Seventh-day  until  noon,  except 
on  the  last  Seventh-day  of  each  month,  when  they  were  allowed  to  be 
closed  at  10  o'clock.  In  summer  there  was  a  recess  of  two  weeks 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  house." 

The  public  schools  of  the  borough  had  several  principals,  prior  to 
1849,  among  whom  were  Elijah  W.  Beans,  Zachariah  Porter,  Oliver 
W.  Davis  and  Ziba  C.  Wollerton.  From  1849  to  1860,  Sanford  Culver 
was  the  principal.  Mr.  Culver  was  a  fine  scholar  and  a  strong  teacher. 
He  made  many  friends  among  the  townspeople  as  well  as  with  his 
pupils,  who  regretted  his  leaving  the  schools. 

In  IS.")!,  Dr.  Jesse  Green,  treasurer  of  the  school  board,  donated 
one-half  of  his  compensation  from  the  district  to  the  purchase  of 
books  for  a  school  library.  He  did  this  during  his  entire  term  in 
office  as  treasurer,  thus  giving  to  the  schools  several  hundred  volumes 
of  books.  The  custom  was  followed  by  a  few  of  his  successors.  The 
number  of  books  has,  in  recent  years,  been  largely  increased  until 
now  the  schools  have  one  of  the  best  high  schools  working  libraries. 
The  impetus  that  Dr.  Green  gave  to  foster  a  good  reading  habit 
among  the  young  has  made  him  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  town. 
Though  the  General  Assembly  did  not  pass  the  free  text-book  bill 
until  1893,  West  Chester  supplied  its  pupils  with  all  books  needed,  at 
the  cost  of  the  district,  as  early  as  1858.  The  measure  adopted  so 
long  ago  has  been  in  successful  operation  since. 

In  I860,  the  Adams  street  school  building  was  erected.  Rev. 
Joseph  S.  Evans,  since  1888.  a  school  director,  now  president  of  the 
school  board,  was  the  first  principal  in  the  new  building. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Meader  was  elected  principal  of  the  public  schools  in 
1860  He  came  to  his  new  work,  a  thorough  ^scholar,  an  excellent 
disciplinarian  and  a  most  systematic  executive.  He  graded  the 
school  more  carefully,  organized  the  course  in  the  high  school,  and 
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introduced  new  branches  of  study,  and,  in  June,  1866,  graduated  the 
first  class  from  the  high  school. 

In  1862,  the  Church  street  building  was  completed.  County  Super- 
intendent W.  W.  Woodruff  commented  upon  it  in  his  annual  report, 
saying:  "It  is  a  fine  edifice  and  a  noble  testimony  to  the  interest  felt 
in  our  public  schools."  In  this  building  were  placed  the  pupils  of  the 
high  school  and  a  few  of  the  grammar  grades. 

Mr.  Meader,  who  had  received  an  appointment  elsewhere,  declined 
a  re-election  in  1866.  Miss  Sar;ah  W.  Starkweather  was  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  schools.  She  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  and 
had  won  the  confidence  of  the  pupils  who  now  passed  more  directly 
under  her  care.  Miss  Starkweather  proved  herself  a  teacher  who  led 
her  pupils  into  high  ideals  of  life.  She  was  a  disciplinarian  of  great 
ability.  During  her  superintendency  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  schools  of  the  borough  steadily  increased  in  efficiency. 

In  1870,  the  board  opened  an  ungraded  school  in  the  Barnard 
street  building,  to  enable  backward  pupils  to  get  more  individual 
care  from  the  teacher,  and  thus  to  do  additional  work  in  branches  in 
which  they  had  failed  through  carelessness  or  irregular  attendance. 
The  plan  accomplished  much  and  was  a  success. 

The  principal,  in  1872,  in  her  annual  report,  suggested  the  advis- 
ability of  a  compulsory  attendance  law  for  the  State,  with  schools  for 
incorrigibles,  some  of  whom  would  thus  be  driven  into  the  schools. 
In  making  her  plea  for  this  advance  in  school  administration,  she 
claimed  that  if  a  State  may  enact  a  free  school  law,  it  may  see  that  its 
supreme  purpose  is  not  defeated. 

In  the  Spring  of  1872,  at  a  meeting  of  the  High  School  graduates, 
held  in  Horticultural  Hall,  it  was  decided  to  "inaugurate  a  move- 
ment for  the  opening  of  a  public  library  and  reading  room  in  West 
Chester."  The  project  was  so  well  received  by  the  citizens  that  in 
a  few  weeks  several  hundred  dollars  were  subscribed  for  the  object 
in  hand.  This  was  the  first  movement  toward  the  free  Public  Li- 
brary as  we  have  it  to-day.  In  1866  Mrs.  H.  M.  Darlington  presented 
to  the  West  Chester  Library  Association  a  plot  of  ground  on  which 
ihe  Association  agreed  to  "erect  a  plain,  substantial  house  that 
would  accommodate  a  library,  a  reading  room,  and  a  scientific  mu- 
seum." Subscriptions  were  received  for  the  building,  which  was 
dedicated  and  opened  to  the  public  early  in  1888. 

The  pupils  left  the  old  Barnard  Street  school  house  in  June,  1886,  to 
enter  the  new  twelve-room  building  on  South  High  street  when  they 
returned  to  school  in  September.  This  building  with  its  large  well- 
kept  grounds,  is  one  of  the  finest  school  properties  in  this  section  of 
The  State. 

In  1889  a  portion  of  the  basement  of  the  Church  Street  school  build- 
ing was  arranged  for  a  manual  training  room.     Joseph  J.  Baily  was 
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placed  iu  charge  of  the  boys  who  came  to  him  for  instruction  in  me- 
chanical drawing  and  wood-work.  The  pupils  took  hold  of  their 
new  work  with  evident  relish.  The  course  has  been  greatly  broad- 
ened, and  lathes  are  now  used.  The  introduction  of  manual  train- 
ing has  kept  boys  in  school  to  complete  the  High  School  course,  it 
has  aided  them  in  finding  and  selecting  suitable  occupations,  it  has 
helped  our  boys  to  see  the  dignity  in  labor  and  the  need  of  becoming 
skilled  in  the  line  of  chosen  work,  and  it  has  ''increased  the  bread 
winning  and  home-making  power  of  the  average  boy." 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  June  10,  1881,  en- 
abling boroughs  to  elect  superintendents,  the  School  Directors  elected 
their  principal,  Sarah  \V.  Starkweather,  Superintendent  of  public 
schools  of  the  Borough.  Miss  Starkweather  continued  at  the  head 
of  the  schools  until  the  summer  of  1889,  when  she  retired  from  the 
profession  of  teaching,  leaving  the  schools  in  excellent  condition. 
The  impress  of  her  excellent  teaching,  her  admirable  skill  in  dis- 
cipline, and  her  constant  care  for  the  welfare  of  all  pupils  and  the 
teachers,  will  ever  be  sources  of  joy  to  all  who  knew  her.  Addison 
L.  Jones  was  elected  to  the  position  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Miss  Starkweather. 

Though  the  Principal  of  the  schools  had  suggested  as  early  as  1869, 
the  propriety  of  introducing  vocal  music  into  the  course  of  study,  it 
was  not  systematically  taught  and  made  a  part  of  the  course  until 
1890.  The  Directors  then  elected  Mr.  Jerry  March  as  special  teacher 
of  vocal  music,  and  adopted  a  set  of  books  to  be  used.  The  energy 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  Mr.  March  took  hold  of  the  work,  served 
to  make  the  new  study  popular  at  once  with  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  pupils  made,  wonderful  progress.  Music  in  the  schools  has  aided 
the  teachers  in  discipline,  it  has  added  to  the  harmony  of  song  in  the 
churches,  and  it  has  provided  a  means  of  enjoyment  in  the  family 
circle. 

The  Savings  Bank  System  was  introduced  in  1890.  In  ten  years 
the  pupils  have  deposited  in  the  bank  twenty  thousand  dollars,  more 
than  half  of  which  remains  to  draw  interest.  The  habits  induced  by 
systematic  saving  in  youth  tends  to  produce  men  and  women  of  thrift 
and  sobriety. 

In  1893,  S.  I.  Kreemer  was  appointed  teacher  in  drawing  to  super- 
vise the  subject  in  all  the  grades.  Drawing  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  that  considerable  time  was 
given  to  it  from  its  introduction.  The  supervisor  has  worked  with 
such  care  that  comparatively  few  pupils  are  now  found  in  the  schools 
who  have  any  difficulty  in  illustrating  their  work  in  other  branches 
of  study. 

Sewing  was  introduced  into  the  Gay  street  school  in  1898.  The 
girls,  who  enjoy  this  form  of  manual  training,  have  made  rapid 
progress  in  their  work. 
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The  adoption  of  the  reading  courses  for  the  pupils,  the  Band  of 
Mercy  Societies,  the  formation  of  the  Anti-Cigarette  League,  the  De- 
bating Club  and  the  Literary  Society,  the  rewards  given  annually 
by  interested  citizens  for  excellence  in  oratory,  declamation,  and 
English  composition,  have,  together,  been  potent  influences  to  stimu- 
late the  pupils  to  earnest  effort  and  continued  study.  The  courses 
in  composition  have  so  aided  the  pupils  that  they  can  now  usually 
express  in  good  English  the  thought  they  have  on  any  subject.  Great 
care  and  constant  attention  to  position  in  writing  have  produced  a 
school  of  legible  and,  usuallj',  rapid  writers. 

In  the  last  few  years  our  pupils  have  studied  more  directly  from 
nature,  they  have  drawn  objects  instead  of  pictures  of  the  objects, 
they  have  read  more  books  from  the  libraries  under  the  supervision 
of  their  teachers,  they  have  had  more  systematic  composition  work, 
and  they  have  spent  more  time  in  finding  out  for  themselves  matter 
relating  to  their  lessons;  yet  all  this  has  helped  them  the  more  to 
rely  on  themselves  and  to  do  the  work  of  the  course  >more  thoroughly. 

The  High  School  since  its  organization  has  been  popular  and  well 
attended.  The  students  are  earnest  in  their  studies  and  almost  ex- 
emplary in  deportment.  In  framing  the  course  of  study  it  has,  for 
many  years,  been  the  object  to  do  equally  well  for  the  boy  who  goes 
to  the  farm,  workshop,  counting  room,  or  to  college,  and  for  the  girl 
who  aspires  to  go  to  college,  to  help  at  home  or  go  out  to  service. 
Nearly  all  of  the  pupils  who  complete  the  high  school  course  desire  to 
pursue  further  study.  Out  of  the  last  three  classes  of  seventy  gradu- 
ates fifty  continued  their  student  life. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  High  School  has  held  annual  meet- 
ings since  1895.  These  gatherings  are  productive  of  much  educa- 
tional good.  The  pupils  in  the  schools  are  stimulated  to  an  ambition 
to  enter  the  circle  of  the  town's  best  people  as  represented  in  the 
Alumni  Association,  to  which  a  High  School  Diploma  is  the  only 
admittance. 

The  progress  made  in  education  in  West  Chester  has  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  people  in  electing  to  the  school  board  citi- 
zens who  have  an  eye  single  to  the  best  interests  of  the  children,  and 
then  retaining  such  in  service  for  as  long  time  as  they  can  be  induced 
to  serve,  in  the  appointment  of  the  best  teachers  that  can  be  found  and 
paying  them  sufficient  salary  to  hold  them  in  our  schools,  and  by  fos- 
tering a  desire  for  good  reading  in  the  homes  and  by  supporting  liter- 
ary and  scientific  societies  in  the  community. 

While  there  is  much  to  be  hoped  for,  we  rejoice  in  the  sentiment 
that  prevails  and  the  hearty  support  that  the  schools  receive.  If 
earnestness  and  zeal  among  the  teachers,  industrious  application  and 
persevering  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  improved  conditions 
for  study  are  indications  of  progress,  then  our  schools  are  doing  well. 
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What  ever  progress  the  years  may  record,  it  is  due  to  the  united 
efforts  of  directors,  teachers  and  pupils,  their  mutual  sympathy  and 
helpfulness,  together  with  the  cordial  support  of  the  patrons  and  the 
community. 


WILKES-BARRE— James  M.   Coughlin. 


The  year's  work  ending  June  4,  1900,  may  be  counted  among  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  our  schools. 

The  attendance  was  generally  uninterrupted,  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  was  natural  and  continuous  throughout  the  term. 

More  work  was  covered  in  nearly  all  grades  than  during  preceeding 
years,  and  the  character  of  the  work  was  equal  if  not  better  than  in 
former  years. 

I  have  been  able  to  report  an  increase  in  the  attendance  of  pupils 
for  each  year  over  the  preceding  year,  since  1S90,  except  last  year. 
I  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  report  this  year  as  differing  very  little 
from  last  year  in  total  enrollment  for  the  term,  in  monthly  enroll 
ments,  and  in  average  attendance.  This  might  appear  to  indicate 
that  our  schools  have  reached  their  limit  in  growth,  and  that  the 
City  is  at  a  standstill  in  its  development.  I  believe,  however,  that 
this  difference  is  largely  due  to  an  improvement  in  the  times  and  that 
children  are  more  generally  employed  in  the  mines,  factories,  and 
mills  than  they  were  during  the  several  preceding  years  above  re- 
ferred to. 

While  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  at  these  signs  of  prosperity,  to  feel 
grateful  for  improvement  in  the  business  relations  of  the  community, 
and  to  welcome  any  change  that  makes  the  burdens  of  life  easier  for 
the  poor,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  many  of  our  young  chil- 
dren are  taken  out  of  school  and  put  to  work  in  factories  and  mines 
before  the  simple  rudiments  of  a  common  education  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

It  is  very  unfortunate,  too,  if  so  many  homes  are  really  obliged  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  this  opportunity. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  public 
mind  with  sufficient  force  that  the  sacrifice  of  this  opportunity,  which 
can  come  but  once  to  growing  mind,  would  be  made  only  under  direst 
necessity. 

Young  children  should  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  school  life  and 
the  environment  of  home  before  they  have  reached  sufficient  maturity 
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to  hinder  the  dwarfing  of  body  and  mind;  they  should  not  be  put  to 
work  in  factory  and  mill  before  they  have  reached  that  degree  of 
firmness  in  moral  growth  and  character  to  withstand  the  natural 
tendency  toward  social  degeneracy,  so  generally  noted  in  persons 
who  have  been  engaged  from  childhood  in  routine  work,  that  offers 
little  or  no  means  of  thought;  before  they  are  able  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  companionship  that  cultivates  the  coarser  and  the  ruder  side 
of  their  natures,  instead  of  developing  self  respect,  self  reliance  and 
the  higher  elements  of  culture. 

The  necessities  should  be  serious,  indeed,  that  makes  so  great  a 
sacrifice  as  to  put  little  boys  and  girls  in  factory  and  mill  in  their 
immature  years,  under  the  direction  of  overseers  who,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  are  more  deeply  interested  in  what  can  be  made  out  of 
children  than  in  what  can  be  made  of  them. 

During  the  school  year  just  closed,  79  pupils  dropped  out  of  the 
eighth  year  grade,  118  out  of  the  seventh,  122  out  of  the  sixth,  137 
out  of  the  fifth  and  120  out  of  the  fourth-year  grade.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  all  these  dropped  out  to  go  to  work  in  the  factories  and 
about  the  mines. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  children  doing  work;  there  is  education  in 
work  of  general  utility.  It  is  the  kind  of  work  and  the  environment 
that  is  objectionable.  Service  in  the  homes  of  our  people  is  not  ob- 
jectionable, but  rather  to  be  commended.  There  is  great  educational 
value  in  general  diversified  employment,  where  there  is  thought  and 
responsibility,  where  large  numbers  of  children  are  not  employed.  In 
the  individual  homes,  in  the  office  and  store,  in  places  where  the  rude 
jest  is  not  heard,  where  boisterous  manners  cannot  unconsciously 
become  their  own,  where  work  is  varied  in  form  and  nature,  where 
thought  enters  into  every  task,  where  the  very  work  done  educates 
and  fits  one  for  the  after  duties  of  life.  Such  employment  is  a 
school. 

But  no  boy  under  sixteen  and  no  girl  under  eighteen  should  engage 
in  routine  work  in  factory  or  mill,  if  the  highest  aims  in  life  are 
sought  and  the  greatest  degree  of  usefulness  to  themselves  and 
others  is  their  ambition. 

The  truant  officer  has  been  very  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  and  has  done  considerable  effective  work,  but  there  are  many 
difficulties  to  overcome  in  order  to  make  the  compulsory  attendance 
law  effective. 

The  registration  of  pupils  is  so  imperfect,  in  some  of  the  wards,  as 
to  be  practically  useless.  The  ages,  as  recorded,  are  not  reliable, 
they  are  denied  by  parents  in  every  contest,  and  discredited  by  the 
court.  Their  parents,  who  have  nothing  to  pay  the  fine  when  ar- 
rested, and,  knowing  this,  are  indifferent  and  defy  the  law.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  secure  a  proper  registration  of  pupils,  one  that 
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would  be  recognized  and  accepted  by  the  court.  A  truant  school 
should  be  established,  one  that  would  provide  a  home  and  a  school 
for  neglected  and  practically  homeless  children.  These  two  measures 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  compulsory  attendance 
act  effective. 

The  night  schools,  seventeen  in  number,  were  opened  for  a  term 
of  eighty  evening  sessions.  The  grammar  grades  at  the  Courtright 
avenue  school,  the  Hillard  Grove  school  and  the  Hancock  school 
were  in  session  100  evenings. 

The  evening  high  school  was  in  session  seven  and  one-half  months. 
The  night  schools  offer  rather  limited  means  of  education,  yet  these 
boys  who  are  interested,  and  are  regular  in  attendance  get  consider- 
able help  from  them.  The  attendance  at  the  evening  high  school  is 
rather  disappointing.  The  average  attendance  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
five.  It  would  seem,  in  a  city  so  large  as  this,  with  books  and  tuition 
entirely  free,  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  men  should  be  in 
attendance. 

The  high  school  enrollment  this  year  was  a  little  less  than  last 
year,  but  the  interest  of  former  years  was  not  lacking.  The  largest 
class  in  the  history  of  the  school  was  graduated  at  the  close  of  the 
term. 

One  matter  in  the  analysis  of  the  several  classes  in  the  different 
courses  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  courses  of  study  which  have  a 
definite  and  practical  bearing  are  the  most  popular.  If  the  people 
see  in  a  given  course  of  study  a  definite  end,  and  a  means  of  making 
a  living  or  earning  money,  that  course  is  generally  selected.  The 
commercial  and  business  courses,  the  normal  course,  and  the  college 
preparatory  course  are  the  most  popular  for  this  reason. 

Lest  it  should  seem  that  too  discouraging  a  side  has  been  presented 
in  this  report,  I  should  say  that  there  is  no  apparent  lack  of  interest 
upon  the  part  of  patrons  in  general.  The  teachers  have  been  faithful 
in  their  work  and  largely  very  successful.  The  supervisor  of  music, 
Mr.  David  James,  is  enthusiastic  over  the  result  of  his  work,  and 
Miss  E.  A.  Sargent  reports  the  best  results  in  drawing  in  this  city  of 
any  city  under  her  supervision,  or  that  has  come  under  her  observa- 
tion. 


WILKINSBURG— E.  J.  Shives. 


On  the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  1899,  the  school  directors  of  thi?  bor- 
ough met  and  elected  a  superintendent  of  schools,  after  complying 
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with  all  the  requirements  of  Sec.  CCLXVIII  of  the  School  Laws  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Under  a  separate  cover  I  shall  mail  you  a  copy  of  the  course  of  study 
of  the  Wilkinsburg  public  schools.  From  this  you  will  learn  that  we 
have  a  course  of  study  covering  eight  years  below  the  high  school, 
together  with  a  three  years'  course  in  the  high  school  department. 

Our  school  year  covers  nine  months,  and  is  divided  into  three  terms, 
namely,  fall,  winter  and  spring,  of  three  months  each.  Our  school 
year  closes  the  last  week  of  May,  at  which  time  all  promotions  are 
made.  All  pupils  are  promoted  whose  grade  in  each  branch  for  the 
year  is  not  below  70  per  cent.,  and  whose  general  average  of  all 
branches  is  not  below  75  per  cent.  These  averages  include  the  recita- 
tion and  examination  work  of  the  pupil. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  month  a  grade  card  is  sent  to  the  parents 
of  all  children  above  the  first  grade,  giving  the  teacher's  estimate  of 
the  recitation  and  test  work  done  by  the  child  during  the  previous 
month.  This  card  is  signed  by  the  parent  and  returned  to  the  teacher. 
At  the  close  of  each  three  months'  session,  fall,  winter  and  spring, 
examinations  are  conducted  by  the  teacher,  but  the  questions  are 
made  out  by  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Pupils  who  have  a  satisfactory  attendance,  punctuality  and  con- 
duct record  are  excused  from  the  term  examinations  in  all  branches 
where  the  recitation  average  for  the  term  is  not  below  90  per  cent. 
This  serves  as  an  incentive  and  puts  a  premium  upon  good  daily  work 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  endeavored  to  improve  the  work 
along  all  lines  and  we  have  been  very  much  encouraged  by  results. 

We  have  observed  an  improvement  in  attendance,  a  great  improve- 
ment in  punctuality,  and  parents  tell  us  that  they  can  see  a  greater 
interest  taken  in  school  work  by  the  children. 

We  have  three  large  school  buildings  in  as  many  wards.  The  First 
ward  school  building  contains  15  rooms,  all  of  which  were  occupied 
as  school  rooms  during  the  year;  the  Second  ward  building,  14  rooms, 
all  occupied,  and  the  Third  ward,  21  rooms,  15  occupied. 

The  high  school  occupied  four  of  the  rooms  in  the  Second  ward 
building. 

Wilkinsburg  has  been  growing  so  rapidly  during  the  past  five  years 
that  it  has  been  difficult  to  meet  the  demands  for  rooms  for  school 
purposes.  -  During  the  past  year  the  board  of  directors  have  purchased 
a  lot  in  the  First  ward,  upon  which  they  expect  to  erect  a  twelve-room 
building  during  the  coming  year. 

The  schools  have  been  specially  fortunate  in  having  a  library  of 
over  3,000  volumes,  and  a  good  reading  room  in  the  Second  ward 
building,  all  of  which  is  free,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie. 
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The  following  tables  will  be  interesting: 


Number  of    school    buildings, 
Number  01  teachers — 

Below    li:  

In    high    school,     

Special    (music) 


Total, 


Number  of   boys   enrolled, 
Number   of    girls    enrolled, 


Total   enrollment. 


Average   attendance   (daily)— 

Boys 

Girls 


Total, 


Per  cent,   of  attendance   during  year- 
Boys 

Girls,     


Average 

Total  tardiness  during  the  year 

Whole  number  days  attendance  during  the  year,    

Teachers'    record — 

Number  of  times  tardy  during  the  year 

(Teachers  are  marked  tardy  if  not  in  their  school  rooms  at  least  20 
minutes  before  the  opening  of  school  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.) 

Number  of  half  days  absent  from  school 

Number  of   times   absent   from    teachers'    meeting 

Teachers'    certificates — 

Number   of    teachers   examined   during   the   year 

Number    of    provisional   certificates    issued 

Number   of   professional   certificates    issued 

Number    of    failures 


Total, 


836 


1,043 
1,102 


13 


2,145 


873 
904 


95.7 
95.2 


95.4 

SS5 

282,343 


593 
16 


It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  visits  made  by 
the  superintendent,  but  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  I  have  averaged  two 
calls  per  week  in  each  school  room  during  the  year. 

We  held  our  institute  in  connection  with  the  Allegheny  county  insti- 
tute. We  felt  that  more  benefit  would  be  derived  in  this  way  than  if 
we  incurred  the  expense  of  a  separate  institute.  Our  teachers  were 
very  faithful  in  their  attendance  and  I  am  sure  received  an  inspiration 
and  suggestions  that  were  helpful  in  the  school  room. 

An  increased  interest  was  aroused  among  the  pupils  studying 
American  history  by  the  offer  of  three  prizes  for  the  best  historical 
essay  written  upon  some  theme  selected  from  the  period  between 
1492  and  177G.  Th  first  prize  of  ten  dollars  was  given  by  the  Wil- 
kinsburg  Woman's  Club,  the  second  prize  of  five  dollars  by  Supt.  E.  J. 
Shives  and  the  third  prize  of  five  dollars  by  the  Saturday  Journal,  a 
local  paper. 
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WILLIAMSPORT— Chas.   Lose. 


Buildings. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  when  Williamsport  commenced  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  period  of  inflation,  there  arose  a  demand  for 
better  school  accommodations  for  the  children.  At  this  time  the 
city  owned  two  large  school  buildings  and  several  small  ones,  all 
without  proper  ventilation  or  modern  conveniences.  Of  the  present 
school  districts*  of  the  city,  Franklin,  Washington  and  Curtin  ap- 
pear to  be  the  oldest.  The  present  Franklin  building  was  built 
in  1858.  It  has  been  several  times  repaired  and  remodeled,  but 
it  is  not  yet  by  any  means  a  modern  school  building.  At  the  time 
it  was  built  it  was  larger  than  the  actual  needs  of  the  district,  and 
when  the  city  first  elected  a  superintendent  his  office  was  located 
in  this  building.  The  library,  then  a  very  small  affair,  was  also 
given  a  place  here. 

The  old  Washington  building  was  built  in  1862,  and  was  located 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  This  building  was  inadequate  to 
the  demands  made  upon  it,  although  every  foot  of  space  was  utilized, 
in  great  part  at  the  expense  of  the  comfort  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  old  building  was  finall}7  condemned  and  torn  down 
and  a  new  building  erected  on  the  lot  which  the  old  building  had 
occupied  for  so  many  years.  The  new  building  was  first  occupied  in 
189G,  and  has  proved  as  commodious,  comfortable  and  convenient 
as  anyone  could  wish. 

The  Curtin  building  has  been  remodeled  again  and  again,  and 
even  within  the  present  school  year  changes  have  been  made  in 
it  that  added  a  dry  colset  system  in  the  basement,  a  skylight  for 
the  grammar  school  room,  and  better  means  of  ingress  and  egress 
or.  the  first  floor.  For  many  years  the  library  was  kept  in  this 
building  and  the  district  institute  and  other  teachers'  meetings 
held  here.  After  a  third  story  had  been  added  to  the  building  the 
high  school  was  also  located  here,  where  it  remained  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  This  building  is  now  well  filled  by  eleven  primary, 
intermediate  and  grammar  schools,  and  while  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
modern  building,  it  is  still  comfortable  and  well  suited  to  the  schools 
which  occupy  it. 

The  Jefferson  building  was  erected  in  1866  and  the  Ross  in  1869, 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  population  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
city.     The  Jefferson  was  enlarged  in  1882  and  the  Penn  building 
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erected  in   1800.     These  three  buildings  are  now  amply  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  children  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  city. 

The  demands  for  more  room  have  lately  come  from  the  western 
part  of  the  city.  The  Jackson  building  in  Newberry  was  built  in 
1800  and  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1892.  In  1877  the  Lincoln  build- 
ing was  erected  to  relieve  the  Jackson.  In  1800  this  section  had 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Webster  building  was  built  to 
relieve  the  strain.  At  present  the  Lincoln  building  is  being  replaced 
by  a  fine  large  building,  which  will  likely  give  sufficient  room  for 
some  years  to  come. 

The  Stevens  building  was  built  in  1877  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
city,  then  a  somewhat  uninhabited  part  of  the  town.  The  Emery 
building  midway  between  the  Curtin  and  the  Stevens  was  built 
in  1883.  In  1807  the  school  population  in  this  part  of  the  city 
had  so  increased  that  the  Transeau  building  was  erected.  This  is 
a  large,  handsome  building,  modern  in  plan  and  equipment.  The 
Clay  building,  immediately  south  of  the  Transeau,  but  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  city,  was  built  in  1803,  when  the  old  Clay  and  Everett 
buildings  were  condemned.  The  Clay  and  Transeau  are  both  gram- 
mar school  buildings,  being  almost  identical  in  plan. 

When  the  new  Lincoln  building  is  completed,  Williamsport  will 
have  fourteen  school  buildings,  eight  of  which  are  comparatively 
new.  Of  the  remaining  six,  five  are  in  good  condition  and  well 
adapted  to  the  schools  which  occupy  them.  The  buildings-  are  so 
well  distributed  throughout  the  city  that  none  is  crowded,  and  in 
several  of  them  there  are  still  unoccupied  rooms. 

In  addition  to  the  school  buildings  the  district  has  a  building 
containing  a  room  for  board  meetings,  an  office  for  the  secretary 
and  treasurer,  the  superintendent's  office,  and  a  supply  room. 
This  building  was*  erected  in  1802.  There  is  also  in  the  district  an 
unoccupied  frame  school  building  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Long  Reach  independent  school  district.  The  eight  children  be- 
longing to  this  school  are  now  hauled  to  the  Jackson  building. 

The  High  School. 

High  school  branches,  including  algebra,  chemistry,  physiology 
and  natural  philosophy,  had  been  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Williamsport  since  1856;  but  it  was  not  until  18G0  that  the  high 
school  was  organized.  Then  an  examination  of  the  pupils  in  the  three 
higher  grade  schools  resulted  in  the  selection  of  thirteen  pupils,  who, 
with  Prof,  Samuel  Transeau  as  principal,  constituted  the  Williams- 
port high  school.  During  the  first  year  the  enrollment  was  in- 
creased to  twenty-three.  The  course  of  study,  arranged  to  occupy 
three  years,  consisted  of  the  common  branches  and  such  advanced 
studies  as  were  formerly  taught  in  the  grammar  schools. 
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The  organization  of  the  high  school  was  opposed  by  teachers  who 
were  unwilling  to  lose  their  most  advanced  pupils  and  by  the 
public  who  objected  to  the  added  expense.  The  greatest  credit 
should  be  given  to  those  friends  of  the  school,  patrons,  directors  and 
teachers,  by  whose  patient-  and  persistent  efforts  its  success  be- 
came unquestioned  and  its  foundation  assured.  The  first  years  were 
full  of  changes;  until  1873,  when  the  school  was  removed  to  the 
third  floor  of  the  Curtin  building,  its  location  had  been  changed 
five  times,  and  seven  principals  have  successively  directed  its  work. 
Meanwhile,  in  1873,  the  course  of  study  was  enriched  and  extended 
to  cover  four  years.  In  1877  again  the  course  was  revised  with  a 
view  to  prepare  graduates  for  teaching. 

Since  the  time  it  was  installed  in  the  Curtin  building  the  school 
has  developed  steadily  and  grown  greatly  in  numbers.  In  1888,  it 
was  removed  with  160  pupils  to  the  new  high  school  building.  New 
courses  of  study,  classical,  Latin-scientific  and  English-scientific 
were  adopted  in  1894.  The  commercial  department,  whose  course 
has  been  extended  to  require  two  years,  was  added  in  1897,  and 
located  in  the  new  Washington  building.  The  high  school  has  out- 
grown the  space  provided,  and  now  occupies  all  but  three  rooms  in 
the  high  school  building. 

Library. 

The  public  school  library  had  its  beginning  in  1875,  when  Dr. 
Samuel  Transeau  collected  about  100  volumes  for  a  teachers'  li- 
brary. These  were  kept  in  the  superintendent's  office  in  the  Frank- 
lin building.  This  infant  library  was  increased  by  gifts  and  by 
uniting  with  it  a  small  collection  of  miscellaneous  books  belonging  to 
ODe  of  the  societies  of  the  high  school.  In  1878  it  was  lodged  in 
the  Curtin  building  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  new  high  school 
building.  Its  growth  has  been  steady,  and  aided  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  superintendent,  teachers,  directors  and  the  public,  it  has 
at  present  reached  the  proportions  of  some  4,000  volumes,  repre- 
senting an  expenditure  of  about  $6,000,  of  which  $232.34  was  ex- 
pended this  last  year.  It  occupies  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
high  school  building  and  is  open  six  days  a  week  the  year  around. 
The  school  board  employs  a  regular  librarian  and  the  public  is  per- 
mitted to  use  the  books.  It  is  becoming  an  important  factor  in 
the  work  of  the  schools  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  500  books 
were  used  for  reference  in  the  library  room  during  the  last  half  of 
last  year,  and  about  4,000  books  drawn  out  during  the  same  time. 
The  growth  of  the  library  during  its  earlier  years  was  largely  due 
to  Josiah  Emery,  who  for  a  long  period  was  a  member  of  the  Wil- 
liamsport  school  board. 
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Teachers'  Meetings. 

The  teachers'  annual  and  monthly  institutes  form  an  important 
part  of  the  school  system  of  this  city.  The  first  annual  institute 
held  by  the  city  of  Williamsport  apart  from  the  county  was  in 
1887,  and  was  one  of  the  first  held  by  any  of  the  smaller  cities.  It 
is  now  held  during  the  last  week  of  August,  immediately  before 
the  opening  of  the  schools,  and  the  instruction  is  designed  to  go 
into  immediate  use  in  the  schools.  The  monthly  institute  is  to  a 
much  greater  extent  a  local  feature,  and  was  organized  by  the  teach- 
ers themselves  for  their  own  benefit,  as  early  as  1864.  It  was  then 
held  twice  a  month  during  an  entire  Saturday.  It  evidently  had  the 
sanction  of  the  board,  for  the  days  thus  spent  were  counted  into 
the  school  month.  At  present  it  is  held  once  a  month  with  half- 
day  sessions.  During  its  earlier  years  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
the  schools  were  reviewed  and  it  served  as  a  preparation  for  the 
work  of  teaching.  Now,  since  more  preparation  is  required  of 
teachers,  the  work  is  mainly  in  the  direction  of  methods,  school  man- 
agement, psychology,  etc. 

Savings  Bank. 

Williamsport  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  introducing  the  system 
of  school  savings  banks.  It  was  the  thirteenth  city  in  the  United 
States  to  introduce  this  system,  which  was  started  in  1890.  During 
the  year  just  ended,  the  number  of  depositors  was  1,119,  and  the 
amount  added  to  the  deposit  of  former  years  was  |3, 184.00,  making 
the  total  amount  now.  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  Williamsport 
pupils,  $12,287.06. 


YORK— A.  Wanner. 


Increase  in  Population. 

Whilst  the  results  of  the  census  now  being  taken  are  not  accessi- 
ble, a  conservative  estimate  gives  to  York  a  population  of  35,000. 
This  figure  includes  several  recently  annexed  districts,  Fairmount 
and  East  York.  The  schools  of  these  two  districts  have  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  township  boards  of  control  and  did  not  become 
a  part  of  the  city  school  system  till  after  the  first  of  June,  1900; 
for  that  reason  they  will  not  be  included  in  the  statements  which 
follow.     Before  dismissing  them,  however,  it  should  be  said  that 
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the  two  added  districts  during  the  past  year  had  an  enrollment  of 
over  1,000  pupils,  distributed  in  twenty-two  schools  under  a  corps  of 
twenty-three  teachers. 

Controllers1. 

Prior  to  1887  the  borough  of  York  was  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  wards  for  school  purposes.  Each  ward,  represented  by  six 
directors,  had  its  separate  organization.  The  two  ward  boards  met 
in  joint  session  at  stated  times  and  constituted  the  school  board 
proper. 

In  1887  a  city  government  was  adopted  and  the  ward  boards  ex- 
pired. Subsequent  to  that  date  there  has  been  but  one  school  board, 
composed  of  two  members  from  each  ward. 

In  1891  another  ward  was  created,  thus  making  eleven  instead 
of  ten.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  from  '76  to  '87  the  borough  school 
board  numbered  12;  from  1887  to  1891  the  city  board  20,  and  from 
1891  to  June,  1900,  22. 

Buildings. 

With  the  single  exception  of  two  buildings  out  of  eight  used  in 
1876,  the  rest,  14  in  all,  are  either  new  or  remodeled  and  essentially 
rebuilt  old  structures.  Of  the  two  old  buildings,  one  will  be  mod- 
ernized this  summer,  leaving  but  one  building  as  it  was  in  1876. 

The  buildings,  all  of  brick,  embody  with  two  exceptions,  the  best 
features  of  modern  school  architecture  without  being  unduly  ex- 
pensive.    In  the  following,  further  information  is  given. 
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York  Hoards  of  School  Control. 

The  list  of  directors  appended  has  not  been  wholly  obtained 
from  the  minutes  of  the  school  boards.  All  the  minute  books  in 
possession  of  the  present  board  were  consulted,  but  some  of  the 
records  arc  missing.  A's  a  consequence,  this  list  should  be  cor- 
rected and  published  in  a  future  catalogue.  With  that  end  in  view 
the  superintendent  asks  that  he  be  favored  with  any  corrections 
that  can  be  made  by  those  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

Prior  to  1870  the  only  supervision  over  the  borough  schools  was 
that  exercised  by  the  county  superintendent  over  all  the  schools  in 
York  county.  In  1870  a  borough  superintendent  was  elected  and 
the  schools  graded. 

The  borough  was  divided  into  two  wards,  the  North  ward  and 
the  South  ward,  for  school  purposes,  by  Market  street,  till  the 
adoption  of  a  city  form  of  government  in  1887.  Each  ward  board 
had  its  separate  organization  but  the  two  met  in  joint  session, 
thus  constituting  the  school  board  proper. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  organization  of  these  boards  by 
the  use  of  letters  and  figures  as  follows: 

x — In  board. 

p — President  of  one  of  the  ward  boards. 

t — Treasurer  of  one  of  the  ward  boards. 

s — Secretary  of  one  of  the  ward  boards. 

P — President  of  the  school  board. 

T — Treasurer  of  the  school  board. 

S — Secretary  of  the  school  board. 

v — Vacancy  caused  by  death,  resignation  or  removal  to  nuothcr 
ward. 

e — Elected  by  the  board  to  fill  vacancy. 

Figures  donate  wards. 
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The  New  High  School  Building. 

The  new  high  school,  facing  the  commons  and  extending  along 
the  north  side  of  College  avenue  and  the  east  side  of  Beaver  street, 
was-  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1897  and  completed  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September.  1899. 

It  is  constructed  of  cream  buff  brick,  buff  Ohio  sandstone  and 
granite,  with  finely  modeled  and  exceedingly  effective  terra  cotta 
cornices  and  string  courses.  The  building  in  its  graceful  and  im- 
pressive proportions  rises  far  above  the  surrounding  structures,  a 
lasting  monument  to  the  exceptional  ability  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
B.  F.  Willis,  the  workmanship  of  the  contractors,  Jacob  Seacrist's 
Sons,  the  liberality  of  the  community  and  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
of  the  board  of  controllers. 

There  are  five  principal  entrances  from  the  street.  The  main 
one,  on  College  avenue,  is  flanked  by  double  columns  and  pilasters, 
the  spandrels  are  enriched  by  two  winged  female  figures,  mod- 
eled by  John  Boyle,  of  Philadelphia,  and  executed  by  Thomas  Car- 
roll, of  York,  bearing  aloft  the  torch  of  knowledge  and  constituting 
one  of  the  artistic  features  of  the  exterior. 

Tiled  floors  in  the  halls,  iron  carriages  and  risers  with  slate  treads 
for  the  two  side  stairways,  leading  from  cellar  to  auditorium,  make 
that  part  of  the  structure  absolutely  fire-proof.  A  third  commodious 
stairway  of  oak,  leading  to  the  auditorium,  very  effective  in  design , 
and  rich  in  carving,  of  "slow  burning  construction,"  beautifies  the 
interior. 

The  College  avenue  side  of  the  basement  is  two  stories  in  height, 
thus  providing  for  bicycle  rooms,  locker  rooms  and  lavatories,  over 
the  coal  storage  and  other  rooms  below.  The  other  part  of  the 
basement  in  addition  to  furnace  rooms,  contains  a  gymnasium,  43 
by  110  feet,  with  a  ceiling  19  feet  high. 

On  the  first  floor  are  two  large  rooms  for  library  and  museum 
purposes,  in  addition  to  school  rooms,  recitation  rooms  and  lava- 
tories. 

The  whole  second  floor  is  devoted  to  school  rooms  and  lavatory. 

The  auditorium,  on  the  third  floor,  contains  permanent  opera 
house  chairs  for  1,612  persons,  1,044  on  the  lower  floor  and  568  on 
the  balcony,  whilst  the  stage  and  the  musicians'  balcony  will  easily 
accommodate  300  more.  The  immense  auditorium,  with  its  ceil- 
ings, pilasters,  capitals  and  proscenium  architrave  embellished  with 
appropriate  and  artistic  designs  by  the  architect,  skillfully  mod- 
eled in  hard  plaster  by  Mr.  Thomas  Carroll,  is  exceedingly  ornate 
and  beautiful  beyond  description. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  third  floor  is  taken  up  by  chemical 
and  physical  laboratories  on  the  west  and  by  a  large  draughting 
room  extending  the  entire  width  of  the  building  on  the  east. 
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The  floors  are  of  maple  and  the  other  woodwork  of  oak.  There 
is  no  wainscoting  in  the  building. 

The  double  fan  system  is  used  to  distribute  heat  from  hot  air 
furnaces  and  to  secure  ventilation.  The  Wills  Warming  and  Venti- 
lating Company,  heating  engineers,  have  most  successfully  and  sat- 
isfactorily discharged  their  part  of  the  contract. 

The  furnaces  for  part  of  the  building  were  designed  and  furnished 
by  Broomell  &  Schmidt,  of  York. 

Teachers. 

There  were  105  teachers,  exclusive  of  substitutes,  in  the  corps 
last  year;  in  1876  but  42  were  employed.  From  a  list  of  substitute 
teachers  temporary  vacancies-  are  filled  by  the  superintendent.  A 
certain  number  of  double  schools  of  different  grades  are  maintained. 
The  assistants  in  such  schools  are  transferred  from  one  to  another 
in  order  that  they  may  profit  by  coming  in  contact  with  different 
methods  of  instruction;  such  assignments  are  made  by  the  super- 
intendent whenever  he  thinks  it  advisable. 

When  the  assistants  in  such  schools,  who  are  largely  high  school 
graduates,  have  developed  a  sufficient  degree  of  ability,  they  are 
eligible  to  election  as  regular  teachers.  The  board  gives  the  super- 
intendent the  fullest  opportunity  to  assign  the  different  teachers 
to  schools.  Even  during  the  year,  when  the  circumstances  require 
it,  his  recommendation  to  promote  or  denote  teachers  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  schools  are  usually  accepted. 

A  system  of  graded  salaries  facilitates  the  recognition  of  merit 
in  any  grade,  and  gives  to  teachers  of  beginners  higher  salaries 
than  are  received  by  those  in  second,  third  and  fourth  year  grades. 

But  the  system  has  failed  in  one  particular;  it  has  not  sufficiently 
imreased  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  undoubted  efficiency.  For  such 
teachers,  our  rates  of  compensation  are  inexcusably  low  and  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  services  rendered.  The  fact  is  that  for  the 
last  ten  yearsi  the  necessity  for  new  buildiDgs  has  overshadowed 
everything  else.  In  providing  our  splendid  material  equipment,  and 
it  is  ample,  excellent  and  economical,  that  which  is  of  still  greater 
importance,  the  intellectual  force  that  consecrates  and  vitalizes 
the  building,  has  not  been  properly  recognized. 

Pupils. 

In  the  average  room  of  the  new  buildings  single  seats  for  from 
forty  to  foriy-five  pupils  are  provided.  In  that  way  over-crowd- 
ing is  most  effectually  prevented. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  work  required 
and  to  improve  its  quality;  to  increase  constant  and  intense  appli 
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cation  in  school  and  1o  diminish  school  work  at  home;  to  lessen 
the  time  devoted  to  excessive  and  often  aimless  recitations  and  add 
to  instruction  in  methods  of  study. 

Pupils  are  located  in  wards  by  schools,  their  ages,  parents'  names 
and  addresses  given,  all  of  which  appear  in  an  annual  directory 
preserved  for  purposes  of  reference. 

Another  book  of  record  and  reference  contains  each  pupil's  stand- 
ing and  attendance  for  the  year. 

The  cost  per  capita,  per  month,  during  the  past  year  was  only 
($1.16)  one  dollar  and  sixteen  cents. 

What  follows  under  the  caption  of  "Promotions,"  is  from  the  cata- 
logue of  the  York  Public  Schools  for  1893  and  1894. 

It  was  applied  first  to  our  schools  by  the  present  superintendent 
in  the  beginning  of  his  administration  in  1890,  and  has  proven  most 
satisfactory  since,  with  such  slight  modifications  as  experience  sug- 
gested. 

Promotions. 

Promotions  are  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  teachers. 
They  should  know  best  the  value  of  the  average  daily  work  of  the 
pupil,  and  are  expected  to  decide  in  accordance  therewith,  and  not 
upon  the  per  cents,  that  may  result  from  a  few  special  examina- 
tions. In  making  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  average  daily 
work,  teachers  are  permitted  to  use  their  own  methods. 

Written  examinations,  are .  not  discountenanced;  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  Frequent  written  examinations,  or  tests,  unannounced  in 
advance,  so  as  to  prevent  special  preparation,  are  held.  The  fact 
that  no  notice  is  given  of  a  written  recitation,  prevents  the  laggard 
from  cramming  for  the  occasion.  Such  an  examination  puts  a  pre- 
mium upon  the  efforts  of  those  who  prepare  good  daily  work,  and 
results  in  failure  to  those  who  are  not  studious.  The  test  may  be 
on  the  assigned  lesson  for  the  day,  or  on  the  work  of  the  previous 
week  or  two. 

Whilst  promotions  are  regularly  made  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
teachers  are  expected  to  recommend  for  promotion  to  higher  grades, 
at  any  time,  all  such  pupils,  as,  in  their  judgment,  ought  to  be 
advanced. 
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State  Normal  Schools. 


FIRST  DISTRICT— WEST  CHESTER. 


Geo.  Morris  Philips,  Principal. 


The  West  Chester  State  Normal  School  is  the  direct  successor  and 
legatee  of  the  old  West  Chester  Academy,  which  was  founded  in 
1812.  Here  for  many  years  were  famous  teachers,  and  from  this 
Academy  still  more  famous  pupils  went  forth;  but,  at  last,  like  so 
many  of  the  old  academies,  its  days  seemed  to  be  over,  and  in  1860 
the  trustees  of  the  Academy  proposed  to  the  citizens  of  West  Chester 
to  reorganize  the  Academy  into  a  State  Normal  School  for  the  First 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  Much  interest  was  manifested,  and  the 
citizens  responded  liberally  with  subscriptions,  raising  more  than 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose.  The  location  of  the  Academy 
not  being  suitable  for  a  Normal  School,  its  real  estate  and  other 
property  were  sold,  as  well  as  the  real  estate  of  the  Chester  County 
Cabinet  of  Natural  Sciences,  whose  members  also  united  in  the 
movement.  The  sale  of  these  two  properties  added  nearly  thirty 
thousand  dollars  to  the  subscriptions  of  the  people,  making  a  total 
cash  donation  to  the  enterprise  by  the  community  of  more  than  sev- 
enty thousand  dollars.  The  Cabinet  of  Natural  Sciences  also  gave  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  specimens  of  Natural  History,  curi- 
osities, books,  etc.,  which  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  institution. 
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Ten  acres  of  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  borough  of  West 
Chester  were  bought  from  the  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh  in  1870,  and 
the  building  was  promptly  begun.  Early  in  1871  the  school  was 
recognized  as  the  State  Normal  School  for  the  First  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  with  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  students  in  attendance. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Cook,  a  native  of  Maine  and  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, was  brought  from  Woodstock  Academy,  in  Connecticut,  to 
be  Principal  of  the  new  school.  He  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  A.  Chandler,  a  native  of 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  and  in  his  earlier  years  a  teacher  in  that  county, 
but  at  the  time  of  his  election  a  prominent  physician  in  Detroit, 
Michigan.  He  resigned  early  in  the  spring  of  1873,  after  a  service  of 
about  six  months  only,  and  took  up  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  successor  was  Professor  George  L.  Maris,  a  native  of 
Chester  county,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  had 
just  finished  a  successful  term  as  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Chester  county.  Professor  Maris'  principalship  lasted  for  more  than 
eight  years,  and  under  his  management  the  school  was  well  organ- 
ized, grew  in  numbers  and  prospered.  In  1881,  Professor  Maris  re- 
signed to  accept  the  professorship  of  Pedagogy  at  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, and,  in  connection  with  it  the  superintendency  of  the  Friends- 
schools  in  and  about  Philadelphia.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
principal,  who,  like  two  of  his  predecessors,  is  a  native  of  Chester 
county,  who  had,  during  Dr.  Chandler's  and  Professors  Maris's  princi- 
palships,  been  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  school  for  more  than 
five  years,  but  who  at  the  time  of  his  election  was  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at  the  University  at  Lewisburg,  now 
Bucknell  University. 

The  original  ten  acres  of  ground  bought  from  Wayne  MacVeagh  in 
1870  cost  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  original'  building  of  1870-71 
cost  eighty-one  thousand  dollars  more.  This  is  the  middle  part  of 
the  present  main  building  of  the  school,  being  about  one-'third  of  the 
main  building  as  it  now  stands.  The  first  important  addition  to 
this  building  was  the  extension  of  the  North,  or  boys'  wing,  built 
in  1878,  at  a  cost  for  building  and  equipment  of  about  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  This  was  followed  in  1882-83  by  the  extension  of 
the  South,  or  girls'  wing,  at  a  cost  of  about  thirty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  1885  a  brick  building  was  built  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
building  and  at  a  distance  of  sixty  feet  from  it  for  a  boiler  house, 
laundry,  etc.  The  Science  department  of  the  school  with  the 
chemical  laboratory,  museum,  etc.,  w7ere  also  provided  for  in  this 
building.  This,  with  its  equipment,  cost  about  thirteen  thousand 
dollars.  In  1886-87  the  space  between  this  building  and  the  main 
building  was  filled  in  with  the  present  chapel  and  dining  room  build- 
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ing,  and  the  old  chapel  and  dining  room  were  divided  up  and 
mainly  occupied  by  recitation  rooms,  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
former  plan  of  having  the  recitation  rooms  scattered  over  all  the 

floors  of  the  main  building.  At  the  same  time  the  present  sanitary 
towers  and  drainage  system  of  the  school  were  erected  from  plans 
furnished  by  the  late  Col.  George  E.  Waring.  The  total  cost  of 
those  improvements  was  about  forty  thousand  dollars. 

In  1889  four  acres  of  land  were  bought  adjacent  to  the  original  teu 
acre  plot  on  the  north,  at  a  cost  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  and  Normal 
Avenue  was  at  this  time  ran  through  the  north  of  the  grounds,  thus 
determining  the  present  and  doubtless  the  final  shape  of  the  four- 
teen acre  plot  of  ground  upon  which  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
school  now  stand.  At  the  same  time  these  grounds  were,  with 
much  labor  and  at  large  expense,  brought  substantially  to  their 
present  grades. 

In  1890  the  trustees  became  convinced  of  the  importance  of  more 
extensive  facilities  for  physical  culture,  and  after  careful  planning 
erected  the  present  fine  gymnasium,  which  with  its  equipment  cost 
about  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  next  year  five  acres  more  were  bought  southeast  of  the  main 
school  grounds,  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  dollars.  Here  the  present 
school  infirmary  was  erected,  which  has  been  so  important  in  caring 
properly  for  any  case  of  sickness  that  have  arisen  and  in  protecting 
the  school  from  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  The  southern 
part  of  this  tract  was  carefully  gra'ded  and  properly  fitted  up  for  an 
athletic  field.  About  the  same  time,  the  Principal's  residence  was 
built  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  main  grounds.  All  of  these 
improvements  cost  the  further  sum  of  about  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

In  1892-93  the  present  Recitation  Hall  was  built  and  equipped 
at  a  cost  of  seventy  thousand  dollars.  This  enabled  the  recitation 
rooms  in  the  main  building  to  be  cut  up  into  students'  rooms,  and 
thus  provided  for  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  students.  The 
next  year  the  new  kitchen  and  store  room  were  built  at  a  cost  of 
five  thousand  dollars. 

In  1895  the  property  of  the  Chester  County  Agricultural  Society. 
embracing  nearly  twenty-three  acres,  which  adjoined  the  main  school 
grounds  on  the  west,  being  offered  at  sheriff's  sale,  were  bought  by 
the  trustees  at  a  total  cost  of  about  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  A 
year  or  two  later  the  boundaries  of  this  tract  were  rectified  by  the 
purchase  of  an  additional  tract  of  more  than  four  acres  at  a  cost  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars.  This  property  has  been  converted  into  an 
athletic  field  and  park,  under  the  appropriate  name  of  Waynefield. 
has  already  been  greatly  improved  and  beautified,  and  is  in  process  of 
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becoming  a  very  attractive  and  beautiful  place.  The  acquisition  of 
this  tract  of  land  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the 
school's  history. 

In  1896  the  original  bonded  debt  of  the  school,  amounting  to 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  had  been  placed  upon  the  property 
when  the  original  building  was  built,  was  paid  off,  thus  leaving 
the  institution  entirely  free  from  debt.  The  same  year  a  complete 
electric  light  plant  and  a  large  boiler  were  put  in  and  the  building 
equipped  for  the  use  of  electric  light,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
A  large  passenger  elevator  was  also  put  in  for  the  girls'  side  of  the 
house  at  a  cost  of  four  thousand  dollars. 

In  1899  a  Model  School  building  was  erected  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  main  school  grounds  at  a  cost  of  forty-two  thousand  dollars. 

The  school  property  now  consists  of  four  large  school  buildings,  the 
Principal's  house  and  the  infirmary,  all  of  which  except  the  infirmary, 
which  is  on  a  separate  tract  of  land,  and  the  rear  portion  of  the 
main  building,  are  built  of  serpentine  or  green  stone.  The  grounds 
surrounding  these  embrace  about  forty-seven  acres,  and  are  be- 
lieved to  afford  room  for  all  future  needs  of  the  institution,  and 
admirably  serve  to  protect  it  from  unwise  encroachments.  The 
total  cost  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  has  now  been  four  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  dollars,  and  the  cost  of  furniture  and  other 
equipment  has  increased  this  to  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 
Taking  into  account  the  large  increase  in  value  of  the  land  since  its 
purchase  and  the  low  price  at  which  the  buildings  generally  were 
erected,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  school's  property  could  at  this  time 
by  no  means  be  replaced  at  its  original  cost. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1874,  consisting  of  ten  member? 
The  class  of  1900  had  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  members.  The 
total  number  of  graduates  has  been  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-five,  of 
whom  eleven  hundred  and  sixteen  are  still  living.  Of  the  one 
thousand  and  nineteen  graduates  previous  to  1900,  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-two,  or  ninety-three  per  cent,  have  taught  since  their 
graduation,  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-three,  or  sixty-five  per  cent, 
are  still  teaching.  Many  of  our  former  students  have  attained 
eminence  in  educational  and  other  fields,  but  the  limits  of  this 
report  forbid  any  detail  in  this  direction.  The  .regular  annual  at- 
tendance of  students  is  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  per  year  and 
is  gradually  increasing.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed 
is  thirty-two.  Great  care  is  taken  and  much  expenditure  made 
by  the  trustees  to  secure  the  best  available  faculty,  as  they  fully 
realize  that  the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  school  depends  mainly 
upon  its  teachers.  It  is  believed  that  its  faculty  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  any  similar  institution  in  the  country. 

The  school's  library  now  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  about 
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eight  thousand  hooks.     It  is  in  charge  of  an  efficient  librarian,  has 
a  card  catalogue,  is  very  conveniently  located  in  the  main  building 

and  is  much  used  of  greal  value  in  t  he  work  of  t  he  school. 

For  a  dozen  years  past:  a  superior  course  of  led  ores  has  been  given 
each  winter  in  the  school  chapel,  which  have  been  largely  patronized 
by  students  and  townsfolk.  Among  the  lectures  in  these  courses 
have  been  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  William  D.  How- 
ells.  Frederick  Douglas.  Russell  II.  Conwell,  Eward  Eggleston,  Gen. 
John  B.  Gordon,  Hooker  T.  Washington,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Prof. 
Chas.  A.  Young,  William  Hamilton  (Jibson,  Henry  George,  George 
Kennan,  N.  D.  Hillis,  R.  E.  Peary,  and  many  others. 

The  last  and  most  important  improvement  has  been  the  arrange- 
ment with  (lie  School  Board  of  West  Chester  for  a  Model  School. 
The  use  of  the  new  Model  School  building  "has  been  granted  to  the 
borough  without  charge  on  condition  that  the  members  of  the  Senior 
class  be  permitted  to  observe  and  teach  in  its  regular  schools,  and  tin- 
Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  West  Chester  has  been  made  the 
Principal  of  the  Model  School.  This  gives  the  school  much  greater 
opportunity  for  observation  and  practice  than  was  possible  before, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  graduates  experience  in  real  public 
schools,  and  those  of  the  best  type.  This  arrangement  has  been  of 
mutual  advantage  to  the  borough  of  West  Chester  and  to  the  Nor- 
mal School,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  advantage  will  increase  with 
further  experience. 

At  the  second  Commencement  in  1896  the  Quarto  Centennial 
Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  school  was  celebrated.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia,  Hon. 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Superintendent  of  Public  instruction  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  John  J.  Pinkerton  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, as  well  as  by  Ex-Principals  Cook  and  Maris,  and  Principal 
Philips.  The  second  quarter  century  of  the  school  is  well  under 
way.  The  school  is  believed  to  be  upon  a  sound  financial,  educational 
and  pedagogic  basis.  It  enjoys  the  confidence  of  its  immediate  com- 
munity, and  apparently  of  the  whole  state,  and  we  trust  it  has  bu> 
begun  a  long  career  of  increasing  usefulness  and  success. 


42-6-1900 
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SECOND  DISTRICT— MILLERSVILLE. 


Eliphalet  Oram  Lyte,  Principal. 


At  a  meeting  of  a  branch  of  the  Lancaster  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute held  at  Hinkletown,  November  16,  1854,  and  presided  over  by 
Professor  James  P.  Wickersham,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Martin,  a  public  school  teacher,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution, which,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

•'Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  our  worthy  County  Superinten- 
dent the  propriety  of  calling  a  County  Teachers'  Institute,  to  con- 
tinue in  session  for  a  term  of  tbree  months,  at  as  early  a  period  as 
he  may  think  proper."  Previously  to  this  time,  the  subject  of  schools 
for  teachers  had  been  discussed  by  the  superintendent  and  teachers 
of  Lancaster  count}7,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  State,  and  had  been 
referred  to  from  time  to  time  in  educational  journals.  The  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  teachers  of  the  county  was  a  formal  statement 
of  what  had  been  informally  asked  for  numbers  of  times. 

In  the  fall  of  1854,  several  of  the  leading  residents  of  Millersville 
and  vicinity  erected  a  building  which  was  designed  for  an  academy 
for  the  neighborhood.  Hearing  of  the  proposed  school  for  teachers, 
the  owners  of  the  new  academy  building  invited  the  superintendent 
to  use  it  for  the  school,  stating  that  the  trustees  would  charge  noth- 
ing for  its  use,  and  in  addition  would  contribute,  if  necessary,  a  thou- 
sand dollars  towards  the  expenses  of  the  school.  This  liberal  propo- 
sition was  accepted;  and  the  school,  under  the  name  of  the  Lan- 
caster County  Normal  Institute,  was  opened  at  Millersville,  April 
17,  1855,  a  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania  Normal 
Schools.  It  continued  in  session  for  three  months,  Professor  Wicker- 
sham acting  as  principal,  with  a  faculty  of  several  eminent  teachers 
as  his  assistants;  and  before  its  close,  it  had  taken  the  name  of  Lan- 
caster County  Normal  School.  The  school  was  so  successful  that  the 
trustees  of  the  academy,  aided  by  other  interested  citizens,  changed 
their  original  intention  in  regard  to  its  character,  and  resolved  to 
enlarge  their  building  and  open  a  permanent  Normal  School.  Their 
purpose  was  carried  into  effect;  and  in  less  than  four  months  from 
the  close  of  the  three  months'  Institute,  the  Lancaster  County  Nor- 
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mal  School  was  permanently  organized.  Professor  John  P.  Stod- 
dard, who  was  instructor  of  mat  hemat  ice  during  t  he  first  session,  and 
who  was  favorably  known  to  the  educational  public  as  a  teacher  and 
author,  was  elected  Principal;  and  associated  with  him  as  heads  of 
departments  were  Professor  Robert  T.  Cornwell,  who  had  occupied 
a  chair  in  the  Institute,  Professor  Edward  Brooks,  who  eleven  years 
later  was  advanced  to  the  principalship,  and  other  prominent 
teachers.  At  the  opening  of  the  spring  term  of  1856,  the  county  su- 
perintendent returned  to  the  school,  bringing  with  him  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  teachers  of  the  county,  and  lecturing  to  the  school  on  peda- 
gogical subjects.  During  the  summer  term,  Professor  Wickersham 
was  elected  to  succeed  Professor  Stoddard  as  principal  of  the 
school,  and  resigned  his  position  as  county  superintendent.  Profes- 
sor Wickersham  was  a  native  of  Chester  county,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  election  as  county  superintendent,  was  successfully  conducting 
an  academy  at  Marietta,  Pa. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Normal  School  law  of  1857,  prepara- 
lion  was  begun  at  Millersville  to  bring'the  school  up  to  the  conditions 
demanded  by  the  law.  More  ground  was  needed,  additional  build- 
ings were  required,  and  it  was  necessary  to  spend  large  sums  in  fur- 
niture and  equipments.  There  was  then  no  promise  or  prospect  of 
State  aid,  and  the  task  that  confronted  the  friends  of  the  school 
was  herculean.  Among  the  means  adopted  to  raise  the  required 
funds,  a  great  mass  meeting  was  held  in  a  neighboring  grove,  at 
which  addresses  were  delivered  by  Governor  Pollock,  State  Superin- 
tendent Hickok,  and  prominent  speakers  from  the  several  counties 
composing  the  geographical  district,  Lancaster,  York  and  Lebanon. 
The  institution  was  at  last  ready  for  inspection,  and  on  the  second 
day  of  December,  1859,  amid  great  rejoicing,  it  became  the  first  State 
Normal  School  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  model  after  which  all  the 
others  were  patterned.*  A  number  of  improvements  in  the  buildings 
and  equipments  were  made  during  Professor  Wickersham's  adminis- 
tration, and  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  in  1866,  the  value  of  the 
property  was  S82.346.00.  While  Principal  of  the  school,  he  wrote 
two  pedagogical  wTorks,  "School  Economy,"  and  "Methods  of  Instruc- 
tion." 

When  Professor  Wickersham  resigned  the  principalship  of  the 
school  to  accept  the  position  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  Professor  Edward  Brooks  was  elected  his  successor.  Pro- 
fessor Brooks  had  been  connected  with  the  school  since  the  autumn 
of  1855,  and  had  won  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  author.  He 
was  born  at  Stony  Point,  New  York,  and  had  been  a  teacher  in  that 
State  before  coming  to  Pennsylvania.  He  continued  at  the  head 
of  the  school  from  1866  to  1883.  when  he  resigned.  During  his  ad- 
ministration, the  faculty  was  increased  in  numbers,  numerous  addi- 

*  See  "History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania." — Wickersham. 
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tions  were  made  to  the  apparatus  and  other  means  of  instruction,  an 
annex  was  built  to  the  ladies'  building,  the  gentlemen's  building- 
was  enlarged,  and  the  present  administration  building  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $40,01)0.  At  the  close  of  Dr.  Brooks's  term  of 
service,  the  school  property  had  increased  in  value  to  the  sum  of 
$213,281.18.  While  at  Millersville,  Dr.  Brooks  wrote  his  series  of 
mathematical  works,  a  text  book  on  "Mental  Science  and  Culture,'' 
and  one  on  "Methods  of  Teaching." 

Professor  B.  F.  Shaub  became  Principal  of  the  Millersville  Normal 
School  in  1883.  He  is  a  native  of  Lancaster  county,  was  graduated 
at  Millersville  in  the  scientific  course  in  1869,  and  for  eleven  years 
before  his  election  had  acceptably  served  the  people  of  Lancaster 
county  as  superintendent  of  schools.  During  his  principalship,  a 
standpipe  eighty  feet  in  height  was  erected,  from  which  pure  spring 
water  is  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  buildings;  a  system  of  sew- 
erage was  introduced;  and  other  improvements  were  made.  The 
value  of  the  property  during  Professor  Shaub's  administration  in- 
creased to  $230,469.20. 

Dr.  Shaub  resigned  the  principalship  in  1887,  and  Professor  Elipha- 
let  Oram  Lyte,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  school 
since  his  graduation  in  1868,  was  elected  to  fill  his  place,  and  is 
still  at  the  head  of  the  school.  Professor  Lyte's  first  position  in  the 
faculty  was  that  of  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  bookkeeping.  He  sub- 
sequently filled  the  chair  of  pedagogy  and  grammar  for  a  number 
of  years.  Before  coming  to  Millersville  as  a  student,  he  had 
served  about  three  years  in  the  army  as  soldier  and  officer,  and 
had  taught  in  the  public  schools  two  years.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  1878,  and 
later  that  of  Ph.  D.  Dr.  Lyte  served  as  President  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  1899,  is  a  life  director  of  that  body,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  National  Council  of  Education.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  series  of  text  books  on  English,  a  text-book  on  book-keeping,  and 
a  number  of  music  books. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Lyte's  election  to  the  principalship  of  the  school, 
a  series  of  improvements  and  enlargements  of  the  plant  was  begun, 
which  have  placed  this  school  among  the  leading  schools  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States. 

In  1890,  a  large  gymnasium  was  erected,  in  the  Romanesque  style 
of  architecture.  The  gymnasium  contains,  in  addition  to  a  large  hall 
for  exercising,  a  pitching  alley  and  a  bowling  alley,  separate  bathing- 
accommodations  for  gentlemen  and  ladies,  together  with  an  office 
and  an  examination  room. 

In  1891,  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  for  a  library  build- 
ing and  a  science  building.  These  buildings  were  erected  in  1892 
and  1893.  They  cost  nearly  $100,000.  and  are  ajnong  the  finest  build- 
ings of  the  kind  in  the  State.     The  library  building  contains  the 
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library  of  the  school  and  the  libraries  of  the  two  literary  societies, 
(numbering  nearly  1.1,000  volumes),  and  ranks  with  the  handsomest 
and  most  convenient  buildings  of  (he- kind  connected  with  any 
school  or  college  in  the  country.  Science  Ball  contains  six  rooms 
conveniently  arranged  for  the  department  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
in  addition  to  a  large  room  used  for  a  museum.  Booms  for  manual 
training,  drawing,  sewing,  cooking,  etc.,  are  also  provided  for  in  this 
building. 

In  1892,  a  la  rue  annex  to  the  ladies'  building  was  erected,  providing 
additional  rooms  for  over  100  students.  The  ladies'  building,  the 
gentlemen's  building,  and  the  administration  building  were  entirely 
remodeled  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1803.  Additional  rooms 
were  thus  provided,  and  the  buildings  were  made  to  conform  in  style 
to  the  handsome  architecture  of  the  other  buildings. 

During  the  present  year,  1900,  a  new  model  school,  123  feet  by 
01  feet,  with  two  stories  and  a  basement,  is  in  process  of  erection, 
and  will  be  ready  for  use  before  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  This 
building  has  been  especially  planned  for  the  purpose,  and  will  in 
all  respects  be  the  most  convenient  and  commodious  model  school 
building  in  the  State,  as  well  as  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  of 
the  kind  in  the  country. 

Plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds,  including  the  additions 
that  were  purchased  in  1888  and  1891,  were  prepared  by  a  landscape 
architect  and  carried  into  effect  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1895  and  1896.  A  short  time  afterwards,  the  sewerage  system  was 
completed  and  the  sewer  extended  to  the  Conestoga  river,  a  mile 
away.  The  water  supply  of  the"  school  is  sufficient  for  3,000  persons, 
and  the  system  of  sewerage  is  as  perfect  as  sanitary  skill  can  make 
it.  The  school  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park,  containing  a  sol- 
diers' monument,  fountains,  large  numbers  of  forest  trees,  shrubs, 
etc.  A  beautiful  lake  for  skating  and  boating  is  part  of  the  park. 
The  value  of  the  property  at  this  date  (1900)  is  $529,124.31. 

In  1890  a  kindergarten  was  made  part  of  the  model  school,  this 
being  the  first  kindergarten  established  in  connection  with  any  Nor- 
mal School  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  scholarship  connected  with  any  Normal  School  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  established  after  the  death  of  Professor  Wickersham. 
in  1891,  by  graduates  and  students  of  the  school  during  Professor 
Wickersham's  principalship.  It  is  called  the  "Wickersham  Memorial 
Scholarship,"  and  is  awarded  to  a  member  of  the  junior  class  at  the 
close  of  each  year. 

The  trustees  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School  are 
practically  a  permanent  body  of  intelligent,  conservative  men  of 
affairs.  One  member  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Jacob  M.  Frantz,  has  served 
the  school  in  this  capacity  continuously  since  its  organization  in  1855; 
Andrew  M.  Frantz,  Esq..  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  has  been  a  mem- 
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ber  since  1861;  Hon.  John  B.  Warfel,  the  president,  has  represented 
the  State  in  the  Board  since  1872,  and  several  other  members  have 
been  in  the  Board  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  academic  and  professional  departments  of  the  school  have 
kept  pace  with  its  material  progress.  Its  faculty  consists  of  about 
forty  skilled  teachers,  several  of  whom  have  achieved  a  wide  repu- 
tation as  instructors  and  authors.  It  would  be  impossible  in  this 
brief  sketch  even  to  name  the  many  graduates  of  the  school  that 
have  become  prominent  in  every  field  of  intellectual  labor.  College 
presidents  and  professors,  Normal  School  principals  and  teachers, 
city  and  county  superintendents  of  schools,  high  school  principals 
and  other  prominent  teachers,  are  found  among  its  alumni,  together 
with  leading  ministers,  lawyers,  physicians,  public  officials  and  busi- 
ness men.  Since  its  organization,  it  has  issued  1,990  diplomas,  and 
has  enrolled  33,372  students. 

The  following  table,  which  is  copied  from  the  Normal  Journal  of 
November,  1895,  shows  the  attendance  of  students  during  the  first 
forty  years  of  its  existence.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the  cata- 
logues of  the  school,  the  same  plan  of  determining  the  number  of 
students  being  followed  for  each  year: 

Number  of  Students. 


Year. 

1855,  .  . 

1855-56, 

1856-57, 

1857-58, 

1858-59, 

1859-60, 

1860-61, 

1861-62, 

1862-63, 

1863-64, 

1864-65, 

1865-66, 

1866-67, 

1867-68, 

1868-69, 

1869-70, 

1870-71, 

1871-72, 

1872-73, 

1873-74, 


Winter  Summer 

Session. 

Session. 

Total. 

147 

147 

203 

200 

221 

421 

248 

283 

531 
400 
481 

317 

361 

678 

276 

379 

655 

214 

416 

630 
630 
697 

807 

474 

538 

1,012 

472 

516 

988 

487 

536 

1,023 

541 

585 

1,126 

504 

608 

1,112 

412 

520 

932 

456 

621 

1,077 

501 

649 

1,150 
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Year. 

1874-75,    

1875-76, 

1870-77,    

1877-78,    

1878-79,    

1879-80,    

1880-81,    

1881-82,    

1882-83,    

1883-84,    

1884-85 

1885-86,    

1886-87,    

1887-88,    

1888-89,    

1889-90,    

1890-91,    

1891-92,    

1892-93,    

1893-94 

1894-95,    

While  Millersville  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  State 
institution  with  a  definite  object,  that  of  preparing  teachers  for  the 
public  schools,  it  recognizes  also  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  schools  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  the  moral,  religious,  social,  and 
physical  life  of  their  students,  as  well  as  the  mental  life.  General 
religious  exercises  are  conducted  in  the  chapel  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Students'  prayer  meetings  are  held  on  Sunday  evening  and 
during  the  week.  The  Young  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
has  a  strong  organization  in  the  school,  and  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are 
also  flourishing  bodies.  Two  strong  and  active  literary  societies, 
each  with  weekly  meetings,  are  conducted  by  the  students.  Each 
of  these  societies  has  a  good  library  of  well-selected  volumes. 
Courses  of  lectures  and  entertainments  are  maintained  annually. 
Students  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  under  proper  regulations 
for  social  intercourse,  and  the  regular  exercises  of  the  gymnasium  are 
supplemented  by  games  and  exercises  on  the  athletic  field.  In  brief, 
the  past  history  of  the  school  shows  that  its  highest  ideal  is  to  give 
to  its  students  a  proper  foundation  for  a  well-rounded  education, 
with  the  ability  to  use  this  education  in  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
and  to  develop  character  and  culture,  without  which  knowledge  is 
of  but  little  real  service  to  its  possessor. 


Winter  Summer 

Session.  Session. 

Total. 

448 

655  ' 

1,103 

445 

528 

973 

406 

511 

947 

413 

603 

1,016 

435 

530 

965 

353 

465 

818 

365 

524 

889 

365 

490 

855 

354 

524 

878 

340 

508 

848 

330 

513 

843 

277 

516 

793 

278 

489 

767 

287 

526 

813 

312 

514 

826 

394 

649 

1,043 

453 

770 

1,223 

576 

901 

1,477 

652 

949 

1,601 

648 

948 

1,596 

703 

1,010 

1,713 
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THIRD  DISTRICT— KUTZTOWN. 


A.  C.  Rothermel,  Principal. 


They  Keystone  State  Normal  School  buildings  are  beautifully 
located  on  high  ground  in  Maxatawny  township,  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  thriving  borough  of  Kutztown,  Berks  county,  midway  between 
the  cities  of  Allentown  and  Reading. 

This  normal  school  is  the  outgrowth  of  Fairview  Seminary  and  of 
a  still  earlier  school  known  as  Franklin  Academy.  The  Franklin 
Academy  was  founded  at  Kutztown  in  1836.  "The  number  of  stu- 
dents was  limited  to  thirty-three,  and  no  pupils  were  received  for  a 
less  time  than  six  months,"  for  which  period  the  tuition  fee  was 
ten  dollars.  To  bring  the  academy  under  the  provisions  of  a  state 
law  then  existing,  giving  an  annual  appropriation  to  an  academy 
enrolling  twenty-five  pupils,  the  institution  was  incorporated  in 
1838,  with  Daniel  B.  Kutz,  Daniel  Bieber,  Colonel  John  Wanner, 
David  Kutz,  Dr.  C.  L.  Schleman,  David  Deisher  and  Henry  Heffner, 
as  its  first  board  of  trustees.  Hon.  Alexander  Ramsey,  now  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  was  one  of  its  earliest  instructors. 

In  1860  Fairview  Seninary  was  established  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  Rev.  J.  Sassaman  Herman,  a  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
church.  The  Franklin  Academy  had  been  closed  for  some  years. 
The  first  and  principal  teacher  of  the  Fairview  Seminary  was  Prof. 
H.  R.  Nicks.  The  seminary  opened  with  five  pupils,  Miss  Clara  Wan- 
ner, Mr.  O.  C.  Herman,  Mr.  Erastus  Bast,  Mr.  Jefferson  C.  Hoch  and 
Mr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  the  latter  the  now  honored  and  eminent  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1861  forty-five  students  were  enrolled.  In  1863  there  were  at  one 
time  eighty-five  pupils  in  attendance,  a  fair  proportion  of  them  being 
boarding  students.  The  home  of  the  school  at  this  time  was  the 
building  now  occupied  by  Col.  T.  D.  Fister,  and  known  familiarly  as 
Fairview  Mansion.  The  school  continued  to  grow  until  1866,  when 
it  was  merged  in  to  the  Keystone  State  Normal  School. 

Prof.  Nicks  was  one  of  the  main  workers  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Normal,  doing  much  of  the  rough  pioneer  work  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  what  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ing schools  of  the  state.     In  1863  five  acres  of  land  were  purchased 
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and  on  this  plot  of  ground  a  building  was  erected  al  a  cost  of  $6,500. 
For  several  years  this  school  was  known  as  Maxatawny  Seminary. 
Prof.  Nicks  was  Principal,  Prof.  Samuel  Transeau,  now  of  Williams- 
port,  acted  as  assistant  principal,  and  in  L865  Prof  J.  S.  Ermentroul 
became  associated  with  the  school.  In  March  1865  the  Philomathean 
Literary  Society  was' organized,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
its  rival,  the  Keystone  Literary  Society,  then  known  as  the  Kalliothy- 
niean,  sprang  into  existence. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Keystone  State  Normal  School  was  laid, 
with  appropriate  exercises,  on  September  17,  1865.  Not  quite  a  year 
later,  September  13,  1866,  the  completed  building  was  dedicated. 
As  Prof.  Ermentrout  said:  "With  the  celebration  of  appropriate 
religious  and  literary  exercises,  to  the  honor  of  Almighty  God,  to 
the  service  of  a  sound  Christian  morality,  and  to  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania."  Besides  Professors  Ermen- 
trout and  Nicks  the  good  people  of  this  section  of  country,  especially 
the  Hottensteins,  the  Biebers,  Dr.  Gerasch,  Solomon  Christ,  David 
Schaeffer,  and  others,  were  greatly  interested  and  active  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Normal. 

For  some  years  before  the  school  became  a  Normal  School  leading 
men  of  the  district,  notably  Rev.  B.  E.  Kramlich,  afterwards  for- 
mally years  the  efficient  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Normal  School,  Hon.  H.  H.  Swartz,  then  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Lehigh  county,  and  later  also  trustee  of  the  Normal,  and 
others  advocated  the  conversion  of  the  seminary  into  a  State  Nor- 
mal School  for  the  Third  District,  consisting  of  the  three  counties  of 
Berks,  Lehigh,  and  Schuylkill. 

The  first  principal  of  the  school  as  organized  under  the  State 
Normal  School  law  was  Prof.  John  S.  Ermentrout.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  from  1866  to  1871.  His  successors  to  date  have  been :  Kev. 
A.  R.  Home,  I).  D.,  1871-1877;  Rev.  Nathan  C.  Scheaffer,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D., 
from  1877-1893;  Rev.  George  B.  Hancher,  Ph.  D.,  1893-1899;  since 
1899  Prof.  A.  C.  Rothermel,  A.  M.,  has  been  acting-principal. 

The  material  growth  of  the  school  has  been  continuous,  phenome- 
nal, and  substantial.  For  twenty  years  building  operations  have 
been  almost  uninterrupted.  The  earlier  accommodations  were  soon 
outgrown  and  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  three-story  brick 
building  known  as  the  "steward's  building,"  not  a  single  one  of  the 
first  structures  is  standing.  In  1880  the  "Ladies'  Building"  was 
erected,  in  1887  the  "Chapel  Building"  was  added,  1891  saw  the  addi- 
tion of  the  extensive  northern  wing  or  Boys'  Dormitories,  in  1893 
the  old  "main  building"  was  supplanted  by  the  magnificent  $75,000 
"Center  Building,"  next  came  in  1S96  a  splendidly  appointed  kitchen 
and  laundry,  in  1898  the  electric  light  plant  was  established,  and 
now  while  these  lines  are  being  written  the  sound  of  hammer  and 
saw  are  plainly  heard  as  the  workmen  are  busily  preparing  timbers 
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for  the  roof  of  the  superbly  appointed  Model  School  and  Gymnasium 
Building  which  is  in  process  of  erection  and  which  the  school  will 
occupy  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  century. 

The  buildings  of  this  normal  are  in  some  respects  unique;  all  of 
the  structures  are  practically  under  one  roof,  the  separate  edifices 
being  connected  by  covered  bridges  built  on  steel  beams,  thus  afford- 
ing protection  to  the  students  in  inclement  weather  as  they  pass 
from  their  dormitories  to  the  various  recitation  or  assembly  rooms. 
The  rooms,  both  those  used  as  dormitories  and  those  utilized  for 
recitations  are  large,  airy,  well  lighted,  and  well  heated.  The  full 
amount  of  space  to  each  student  required  by  sanitary  ideals  are  here 
most  fully  provided.  A  passenger  elevator,  operated  by  steam  and 
water  power,  conveys  pupils  to  the  various  floors  whither  their  duties 
call  them. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  is  select  and  extensive,  additional 
outlay  being  made  for  this  each  year  by  a  progressive  and  zealous 
board  of  trustees.  There  are  three  libraries,  each  containing  some 
thousands  of  volumes;  one  of  these  is  the  general  reference  library, 
the  others  are  the  property  of  the  two  flourishing  literary  societies. 
To  each  of  these  libraries  constant  additions  are  being  made.  The 
apparatus  for  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  departments,  is 
full  and  when  the  new  laboratories  are  completed  the  school,  in  this 
matter,  will  rank  second  to  none  of  its  class. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Commission,  the  manual  training  de- 
partment was  established  in  1891.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
manual  training  has  been  maintained  regularly,  the  instruction  being 
given  on  pedagogical  lines,  the  course  being  at  the  same  time  emi- 
nently practical  and  obtaining  marked  recognition  in  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  Commission  of  Education.  During  the  current 
year  it  is  proposed  to  add,  in  this  department,  plain  sewing  for  the 
female  pupils,  clay-modeling  and  mechanical  drawing  as  portions  of 
the  course  in  manual  training  are  in  successful  practice  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor  in  drawing  and  the  fine  arts.  In  fine  arts, 
drawing,  painting  and  crayoning  are  thoroughly  taught  to  pupils  re- 
quiring or  electing  these  branches. 

Although  intellectual  ability  must  ever  be  ranked  as  of  greater 
worth  than  mere  physical  prowess,  nevertheless  this  school  recog- 
nizes the  value  of  a  sound  physical  basis  for  mental  capacity,  con- 
sequently the  physical  nature  of  the  pupils  is  not  neglected.  For 
some  years  a  well  equipped  gymnasium  has  been  in  use  in  temporary 
quarters.  On  the  completion  of  the  new  building  it  will  be  installed 
in  more  suitable  and  commodious  quarters.  On  recently  acquired 
land  tennis  courts  and  a  capacious  football  field  have  been  laid  out 
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on  which,  as  on  the  bast-hall  diamond  <m  the  old  campus,  ihe  athletic 
association  holds  its  contests  and  Btndenta  generally  find  relief  from 
tedium  of  study  in  physical  exercise  and  manly  games. 

Years  ago  the  Keystone  State  Normal  School  Bet  for  one  <»f  its  aims 
that  of  training  Btndenta  to  think  and  to  think  exactly,  freely,  and 
independently.  To  this  aim  the  school  adheres  and  the  faculty  d<» 
all  in  their  power  to  develop  in  the  Btndenta  the  two  things  of  most 
and  lasting  benefit  to  themselves,  namely,  character  and  capacity. 
This  aim  it  is  believed  is  largely  realized. 

The  value  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment  are  estimated 
at  xi'.mi.niiii  dollars.  Tie-  significance  of  the  work  done  for  our 
state  and  county  in  these  years  of  the  existence  of  the  school  can- 
not be  estimated. 

One  prominent  instrumentality  in  furthering  the  work  of  the 
school  is  the  quarterly  magazine,  the  Normal  Vidette.  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  faculty  and  trustees.  This  is  a  well 
printed,  illustrated,  school  journal,  averaging  fifty  pages  to  the 
issue.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  March.  1894.  Its  present  man- 
aging editor  is  Prof.  L.  B.  Sinnette,  to  whom  much  of  its  present 
success  is  due. 

During  recent  years  the  faculty  has  been  considerably  augmented 
in  numbers  and  it  is  the  effort  of  the  institution  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
age  in  every  respect.  The  growth  in  attendance  of  pupils  and  in  the 
number  of  graduates  is  gratifying,  placing,  as  it  does,  this  normal 
school  in  the  front  rank  of  normal  schools  of  our  country. 


FOURTH  DISTRICT— EAST  STROUDSBURG. 


Geo.  P.  Bible.  Principal. 


I  herewith  submit  my  seventh  annual  report  of  the  State  Normal 
School  of  the  Fourth  District  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year,  was  one  thousand  pupils.  Of 
this  number  671  were  in  the  Normal  Department,  and  326  in  the 
Model  School.  The  senior  class  numbered  92  and  the  junior  101,  all 
of  whom  passed  the  examinations.  Of  the  101  all  were  regular  pupils 
in  the  school  during  the  year  excepting  fourteen  who  came  in  for  the 
final  examinations. 

State  certificates  were  issued  to  Prof.  A.  J.  LaBarre,  of  Easton, 
Prof.  C.  B.  Hanyen,  of  Dalton.  Pa.,  and  Mrs.  Jno.  Jenkins,  of  Jermyn. 
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Pa.  A  large  proportion  of  the  senior  class,  this  year  as  well  as  in 
former  'years,  were  examined  in  Solid  Geometry,  a  few  in  Virgil, 
Cicero,  Caesar,  Geology  and  Trigonometry. 

The  commencement  exercises  were  among  the  most  interesting 
ever  held.  The  address  was  delivered  by  Ex-Governor  Pattison,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  full  of  practical  suggestions  and  wholesome 
advise.  The  seniors  and  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
the  Ex-Goxernor  will  long  remember  his  fine  discourse.  The  school 
has  always  maintained  a  lecture  course  and  the  past  year  was  one 
of  the  most  successful.  The  course  was  opened  by  Rev.  Conwell,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Among  the  improvements  made  during  the  year  were  the  usual 
repairs  to  the  buildings  and  about  5,000  feet  of  granolithic  walks  in 
front  of  the  building,  and  a  flag  stone  and  crushed  stone  walks  around 
the  buildings.  The  cut  in  the  State  appropriation  reduced  the  at- 
tendance considerably  during  the  year. 

The  Normal  has  done  an  excellent  work  in  this  the  Fourth  District. 
Some  of  the  counties  that  six  years  ago  had  comparatively  few  Nor- 
mal graduates  among  the  list  of  their  teachers,  to-day  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  teachers  are  Normal  graduates,  or  have  at  least  received 
their  training  for  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  East  Stroudsburg 
Normal  School. 

As  a  result  the  standard  is  gradually  but  surely  being  raised  and 
the  training  of  the  child  no  longer  entrusted  to  the  novice  or  inex- 
perienced and  incompetent. 

We  are  greatly  in  need  of  a  Model  School  building.  The  accom- 
modations for  130  to  150  pupils  are  anything  but  adequate  and  poorly 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  Model  School.  We  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  it  is  here  in  the  Model  School  that  the  work  of  proper 
training  coupled  with  intelligent  and  judicious  practice  on  the  part 
of  the  student  teacher  must  be  done,  if  we  are  to  reach  our  ideal  as  to 
the  true  purpose  of  the  Normal  School. 


FIFTH  DISTRICT— MANSFIELD. 


Andrew  Thomas  Smith,  Principal. 


I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  State 
Normal  School  of  the  Fifth  District  for  the  year  ending  June,  1900, 
it  being  the  thirty eighth  year  of  its  existence  as  a  State  Normal 
School. 
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As  this  is  the  firsl  year  of  the  administration  of  1 1 1 « -  present  Prin- 
cipal, it  is  especially  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  advancement 
along  such  a  variety  of  lines.  We  have  made  progress  in  numbers, 
in  material  improvements,  in  concord  among  the  various  elements 
tonched  by  a  large  school,  and  in  the  spirit  which  actuates  the 
student  body. 

The  enrollment  in  the  Normal  School  proper  for  last  year,  was 
513,  and  in  the  Model  School  there  were  78.  There  were  graduated 
in  June,  in  the  Elementary  Course.  94;  and  105)  completed  the  sub- 
jects of  the  junior  course.  Because  of  the  failure  to  get  Slate  Aid  for 
the  present  school  year,  many  of  those  who  completed  the  junior 
work  are  compelled  to  remain  from  school  for  a  year  and  teach. 
With  this  reduction  from  last  year's  junior  class,  we  have  opened 
with  a  senior  class  numbering  9.8  and  an  equally  promising  enroll- 
ment in  the  other  departments.  As  indicative  of  the  healthy, 
scholarly  sentiment  that  prevails,  we  can  report  41  graduates  in  at- 
tendance during  the  past  year,  pursuing  work  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  school. 

To  buildings  and  grounds  many  minor  repairs  have  been  made; 
we  select  for  especial  mention  the  improvement  to  the  boys'  dor- 
mitory building,  which  is  now  in  progress.  An  addition  (20x26  ft.) 
is  being  made  and  fitted  up  with  the  very  best  appliances  for  toilet 
rooms  and  baths  on  each  floor.  Besides  this  addition,  we  are  fitting 
up,  for  reading  room  and  library  purposes,  a  commodious  hall  40x50 
ft.,  with  the  additional  space  of  the  annex  for  book  racks. 

A  Commercial  Department  was  established  in  January,  1900,  and 
in  it  we  have  already  enrolled  3.5  students.  This  is  not  the  outgrowth 
of  any  neglect  of  the  main  purpose  of  a  Normal  School;  it  is  rather  the 
result  of  an  effort  to  accomplish  that  purpose  in  the  best  way.  We 
must  teach  bookkeeping;  we  aim  therefore,  to  do  it  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  specialist,  at  the  same  time  offering  to  all  who 
wish  it,  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  more  extended  business  course, 
including  a  Business  Practice  Department. 

One  year  ago,  because  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  town  children  into 
their  own  school,  we  were  compelled  to  make  our  Model  School  a 
pay  school.  The  past  year  has  established  confidences,  resulting 
in  an  agreement  whereby  all  children  who  desire  it,  may  enter  the 
Mi  (del  School  free  of  charge,  the  borough  directors  furnishing  all 
supplies  and  paying  us  for  the  service.  We  have  started  with  an 
enrollment  of  117.  The  plan  gives  us  excellent  facilities  for  carrying 
on  the  practice  work  of  our  seniors,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it 
will  result  in  great  good  to  the  children. 
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SIXTH  DISTRICT— BLOOMSBURG. 


J.  P.  Welsh,  Principal. 


The  history  of  the  Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School  since  1875 
has  been  one  of  growth  and  steadily  increasing  efficiency.  On  the 
4th  of  September,  1875,  the  large  four-story  dormitory  building  was 
entirely  consumed  by  fire.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  therefore,  the  only  building  remaining  was  Institute  Hall, 
containing  six  class  rooms  and  an  auditorium.  After  the  fire,  the 
citizens  of  Bloomsburg  generously  opened  their  homes  to  accommo- 
date the  students,  and  the  work  of  the  school  continued.  The  dor- 
mitory building  was  rebuilt  at  once,  and  was  occupied  in  April,  1876. 
Since  that  time  the  East  Wing  has  been  added,  the  present  Model 
School  Building,  the  Boys'  Dormitory,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Em- 
ployes' Dormitory,  and  the  large  stone  boiler-house  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  steam  heating  plant.  Institute  Hall  has,  also,  been 
thoroughly  remodeled  and  renovated.  The  grounds,  also,  have  been 
greatly  improved,  and  have  been  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  adjacent 
properties  on  the  south  side  of  the  campus,  and  a  beautiful  grove  on 
the  north  side. 

In  1875  the  school  had  sent  out  90  graduates;  at  the  present  date 
the  number  is  1,918.  At  that  time  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
institution  were  valued  at  $140,000;  at  the  present  time  they  are 
valued  at  $307,000.  The  total  valuation  of  buildings,  grounds,  and 
all  personal  property  in  1875,  was  $148,000;  to-day  they  are  valued  at 
$347,000. 

The  Gymnasium,  the  chemical  and  biological  laboratories,  and  the 
manual  training  department,  have  all  been  established  and  equipped 
since  that  time.  The  Library,  too,  practically  belongs  to  this  list,  as 
it  was  extremely  small  at  that  time. 

Corresponding  to  this  increase  in  the  value  of  the  equipment  of 
the  school,  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  educational  work.  By 
agreement  with  the  State  at  the  time  the  school  was  recognized  as  a 
Normal  School,  the  work  of  the  Bloomsburg  Literary  Institute  then 
in  existence,  was  continued,  and  its  name  incorporated  in  the  charter 
name.  The  courses  now  known  as  Preparatory,  Collegiate  and  Music 
courses,  are  the  original  courses  of  the  Literary  Institute.  It  has  been 
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of  great  advantage  to  the  Normal  School  proper  to  have  these  depart- 
ments continue,  as  it  has  enabled  the  school  to  keep  better  instruc- 
tors in  branches  pursued  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  Normal 
course,  and  has  helped  to  create  a  spirit  of  earnest  devotion  to 
study,  that  has  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  many  to  pursue  more  ex- 
tended courses  of  study,  here  and  elsewhere.  The  excellence  of 
the  Music  Department  has  enabled  many  who  are  preparing  to 
teach,  to  continue  the  study  of  music,  begun  before  entering  the 
Normal  School.  Nearly  all  members  of  the  music  class,  which 
now  requires  the  time  of  four  tear  hers,  pursue  a  full  literary  course 
in  addition  to  the  course  in  music;  that  is,  the  music  course  is  in- 
cidental, but  at  the  same  time  extended  and  thorough. 
« 

Throughout  the  past  twenty-five  years  every  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  supreme  purpose  of  the  Normal  School's  work,  the 
training  of  teachers,  with  the  result  that  graduates  have  taken  high 
rank  in  the  profession.  The  training  or  Model  School  has  been  used 
to  gain  actual  experience  in  adapting  work  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  child,  in  studying  child  nature,  and  in  elaborating  methods  of 
instruction,  that  are  correct,  and,  therefore,  effective. 

Since  1875  the  school  has  had  three  principals,  T.  L.  <lriswold, 
whose  administration  ended  in  1877;  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr..  whose  ad- 
ministration ended  in  1890,  when  he  became  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction;  and  J.  P.  Welsh,  the  present  principal.  A  num- 
ber of  the  present  trustees  of  the  institution  have  been  trustees  since 
1875,  and  one  at  least  since  the  school  was  recognized  as  a  Normal 
School.  The  members  of  the  board  have  always  shown  a  liberal  and 
progressive  policy  in  the  management  of  the  school's  affairs;  they 
secure  teachers  of  the  broadest  culture  possible,  and  of  the  greatest 
efficiency;  and  although  they  are  exceedingly  busy  men,  and  receive 
no  compensation  for  their  labors,  they  are  seldom  absent  from  the 
monthly  meetings,  and  never  weary  in  their  efforts  to  build  up  the 
institution. 


SEVENTH  DISTRICT— SHIPPENSBURG. 


G.  M.  D.  Eckels,  Principal. 


I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion the  twenty-eighth  report  of  the  Normal  School  of  the  Seventh 
District.     In  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
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lie  Instruction,  the  report  is  a  brief  history  of  the  school  from  its 
inception  instead  of  the  usual  report  covering  the  history  of  the 
school  for  the  past  year  only. 


Origin  of  the  School. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1870  an  effort  was  made  to  establish 
a  Normal  School  in  the  Seventh  district,  at  Shippensburg,  Pa.  Dr. 
Wickersham,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  warmly  aided 
the  movement,  and  came  to  Shippensburg  to  address  the  citizens  in 
behalf  of  the  enterprise.  A  committee  with  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  McCune  as 
president  and  Mr.  Samuel  Kelso  as  secretary  was  organized  to  can- 
vass the  town  and  community  for  stock  subscriptions.  This  com- 
mittee performed  its  duties  successfully  and  in  a  short  time  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  stock  was  subscribed  to  warrant  an  application  for  a 
charter.     This  charter  was  obtained  in  April,  1870. 

On  May  31,  1871,  amid  imposing  ceremonies  the  corner  stone  of 
the  main  Normal  School  building  was  laid.  The  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  Masons  of  Pennsylvania.  Grand 
Master  Kobert  A.  Lamberton,  afterward  President  of  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, laid  the  corner  stone  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the 
Ancient  Order  A.  Y.  M.  Dr.  Wickersham,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  General  William  McCandless,  first  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs,  made  addresses.  During  the  months  following  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone  the  Trustees  were  busy  in  constructing  the 
new  building.  On  November  11,  1872,  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Beard  was 
elected  first  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict. The  institution  had  been  chartered  under  the  name  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School. 

In  February,  1873.  the  school  was  officially  recognized  as  a  State 
Normal  School  .and  on  April  15,  1873,  the  school  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  students.  The  Trustees  had  made  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  the  inaugural  ceremonies.  Invitations  had  been  extended 
to  many  persons  in  this  and  adjoining  states.  The  exercises  were 
held  in  the  large  chapel  of  the  school  and  at  one  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the 
programme  was  begun.  Rev.  Joseph  Mahon  delivered  an  impressive 
prayer,  after  which  Dr.  R.  C.  Hays,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, delivered  an  address  commending  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion to  the  Faculty  and  Trustees.  The  Principal  of  the  School, 
Prof.  Geo.  P.  Beard,  delivered  a  strong  address  inviting  all  to  co- 
operate and  assist  in  building  up  the  new  Normal  School.  Hon.  John 
Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  was  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  day.  He  spoke  at  length  upon  the  growth  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  Hon.  Henry  Honck,  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  was  present  as  the  representative  of  the  School 
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Department.  Be  spoke  of  the  favorable  circumstances  under  which 
the  new  school  was  starting,  and  in  graphic  language  predicted  for 
i(  a  brilliant  and  successful  future.  Senator  Weakley  in  well 
chosen  remarks  closed  the  speeches  for  the  day. 


The  Trustees. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  under  this  charter  was  elected  in 
May,  L870,  and  consisted  of  the  following  members:  Hon.  S.  M.  Wher- 
ry, Hon.  A.  J.  Miller,  Dr.  R.  0.  Hays,  E.  J.  McCune,  Esq.,  J.  A.  C. 
McCune,  Esq.,  John  A  Craig,  U.  K.  Dykeman,  William  Mell,  R.  C. 
Uimes,  C.  L.  Shade,  T.  P.  Blair  and  John  Graybill.  Dr.  R.  C.  Hays 
was  made  President  of  the  Board,  and  J.  A.  C.  McCune,  Secretary. 
J.  H.  Hubley  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  school.  Of  this 
original  Board  of  Trustees  five  are  now  living.  Three  of  them,  Messrs. 
E.  J.  McCune,  S.  M.  Wherry  and  G.  R.  Dykeman  are  members  of  the 
present  Board  of  Trustees.  Mr.  Wherry  is  the  present  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Mr.  E.  J.  McCune  is  the  Secretary.  Mr. 
J.  McCord  Means  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  school. 

In  the  history  of  the  school  the  Trustees  have  had  many  trying 
experiences.  There  were  times  when  individual  members  of  the 
Board  guaranteed  the  payment  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  order 
that  the  school  property  might  not  go  under  the  sheriff's  hammer. 
The  school  was  started  under  a  heavy  debt,  and  somewhat  ex- 
travagantly run  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence,  and  when 
Rev.  I.  N.  Hays  was  called  to  the  principalship  in  the  summer  of 
1875,  he  found  the  school  very  much  embarrassed  financially.  In 
Rev.  Hays1  first  report  to  the  State  he  said:  "The  finances  of  the 
school  were  (in  1875)  in  so  precarious  a  condition  as  to  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  the  school."  During  these  dark  days  the  courage 
and  loyalty  of  the  friends  of  the  school  never  wavered,  and  by 
strenuous  efforts  on  their  part  the  school  was  tided  over  this  period 
of  financial  distress. 

Mr.  J.  A.  C.  McCune  was  officially  connected  with  the  school  from 
its  inception  until  the  date  of  his  death,  April  14,  1895.  With  the 
exception  of  one  year  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Board  during  the 
first  twelve  years  of  the  school's  existence.  He  resigned  the  secre- 
taryship to  become  treasurer  of  the  institution,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death.  Mr.  McCune  was  very  active  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  and  possibly  did  more  than  any  other  man  singly 
toward  its  establishment.  His  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion continued  throughout  his  entire  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  James  McLean  became  a  member  of  the  Board  in  the  second 
year  of  the  school's  history,  and  acted  as  President  of  the  Board  from 
1879  until  his  death,  which  occurred  August  31,  1895.  Mr.  McLean 
43-6-1900 
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commanded  the  highest  respect  of  his  fellow  members  of  the  Board 
and  his  ripe  judgment  and  sincere  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
school  made  him  a  very  valuable  officer  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  N.  L.  Dykeman  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
during  the  first  year  of  the  school's  existence  and  remained  a  mem- 
ber until  his  death.  He  was»  treasurer  of  the  school  during  the  year 
1874-5,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1877-8.  Mr.  Dyke- 
man  was  a  very  liberal  contributor  to  the  school's  finances,  and 
exerted  himself  actively  in  support  of  various  movements  which 
were  devised  in  the  interest  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Dykeman  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  until  his  death,  which  occurred  February  9, 
1880. 

Much  might  truthfully  be  said  in  praise  of  the  work  done  by  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Board  who  are  now  living,  but  as  the  report 
must  be  brief  we  have  confined  our  expressions  of  eulogy  to  the  dead 
and  have  let  the  work  of  eulogizing  the  living  to  the  pen  of  a  future 
chronicler. 


The  School's  Principals. 

As  the  first  Principal,  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Beard,  A.  M.,  commenced  the 
work  of  the  Normal  School  of  the  Seventh  District.  He  was  elected 
the  November  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  school  for  students, 
and  came  on  at  once  and  assumed  charge  of  the  school's  interests. 
He  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  district,  visiting  schools,  ad- 
dressing educational  meetings,  speaking  at  county  institutes  and 
visiting  the  homes  of  many  persons  who  were  looking  forward  to  a 
Normal  education.  An  able  faculty  was  elected  to  assist  Prof.  Beard 
in  the  new  institution,  and,  when  the  doors  were  swung  open  on  the 
15th  day  of  April,  1873  for  the  reception  of  students,  all  signs  pointed 
to  a  bright  future  for  the  new  Normal  School. 

Prof.  Beard  remained  as  Principal  until  the  fall  of  1875,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  I.  N.  Hays,  A.  M.  The  school  was  labor- 
ing under  a  severe  financial  strain  when  Rev.  Hays  assumed  charge. 
The  bright  sky  which  hung  over  the  cradle  of  the  new  Normal  School 
was  by  this  time  obscured  by  heavy  clouds.  Rev.  Hays  took  charge 
of  the  work  with  a  determination  to  succeed,  and  to  his  ripe  judg- 
ment and  persevering  efforts  the  school  owes  much  of  the  credit  due 
those  who  extricated  the  school  from  the  financial  burdens  which  at 
the  beginning  of  his  administration  threatened  the  very  life  of  the 
institution. 

Rev.  Hays  remained  in  charge  of  the  school  for  four  years  and  was 
succeeded  by  Prof.  B.  S.  Potter,  A.  M.  Prof.  Potter  took  charge  of 
the  school  in  the  fall  of  1 880.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  scholarship 
and  polished  manners.     The  school,  which  had  a  slim  attendance 
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when  he  took  charge  of  it,  remained  small  during  t he  1  wo  years  of  his 
principalship.  This  condition  of  affairs  was  no1  due  to  any  lack  of 
ability  on  the  pari  of  Prof.  Potter  as  a  teacher,  for  he  was  recognized 

by  the  students  as  an  accurate  scholar  and  a  good  instructor.  His 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  schools  and  school  men  of  the  district  was  a 
disadvantage  to  him  in  his  efforts  to  increase  the  attendance  of  the 
school. 

Prof.  Totter,  although  unanimously  re-elected,  resigned  the  prin- 
cipalship, and  Prof.  S.  13.  Heiges  was  elected  to  till  his  place.  Prof. 
Heiges  had  numerous  qualifications  for  the  position  for  which  he  had 
been  chosen.  He  had  had  much  experience  in  all  kinds  of  public 
school  work,  and  having  spent  all  his  life  in  the  Cumberland  Valley 
and  the  adjacent  county  of  York,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
school  men  of  the  district.  During  his  administration  the  attend- 
ance was  slightly  increased  and  the  future  of  the  school  assumed  a 
somewhat  brighter  appearance. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  of  service  Prof.  Heiges  refused  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  re-election,  and  in  the  summer  of  1886,  Prof  J.  F.  Mc- 
Creary,  A.  M.,  was  elected  to  the  position.  Prof.  McCreary  was  a 
gentleman  of  refinement  and  culture,  and  he  had  had  a  broad  expe- 
rience in  public  school  teaching.  Before  his  election  as  principal 
Prof.  McCreary  had  filled  the  Chair  of  English  Literature  and 
Rhetoric  in  the  faculty  of  which  he  was  now  to  become  the  head.  He 
was  very  popular  with  the  students  and  his  election  was  received 
with  great  favor  by  them.  During  his  administration  the  work  of 
the  school  moved  along  smoothly  and  pleasantly,  and  there  was  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  attendance.  On  account  of  ill-health  Prof. 
McCreary  was  compelled  to  resign  during  the  spring  term  of  the 
third  year  of  his  pricipalship. 

Prof.  McCreary  was  succeeded  in  the  principalship  by  the  present 
incumbent,  May  1,  1889.  During  the  administration  of  the  present 
Principal  the  school  has  been  uniformly  prosperous  and  the  clouds 
wdiich  overshadowed  it  in  its  earlier  history  have  entirely  disap- 
peared. Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  buildings, 
grounds  and  appliances  of  the  school.  Every  department  of  the 
school  has  reached  a  high  standard  and  the  graduates  of  the  school 
are  deservedly  popular  with  superintendents  and  directors. 

The  Alumni  of  the  School. 

The  success  of  every  school  must  ultimately  be  tested  by  the  suc- 
cess of  its  graduates.  When  the  Shippensburg  Normal  School  is 
measured  by  this  final  test,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  grand 
work  it  has  done  for  the  teachers  and  the  schools  of  the  state.  The 
scliool  has  graduated  in  the  Elementary  Course  1,400  students,  in  the 
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Regular  Normal  Course,  19;  in  the  Scientific  Course,  4;  and  14  per- 
sons have  received  Teachers1  State  Certificates.  The  smallest  class, 
numbering  ten,  was  graduated  in  1881  and  the  largest  class  number- 
ing 120  was  graduated  in  1896.  Of  the  1,400  persons  who  have  grad- 
uted  from  the  school  about  two-thirds  are  now  teaching.  And  of  the 
last  five  classes  more  than  90  per  cent,  are  teaching  or  pursuing 
higher  courses  of  training. 

The  professions  of  theology,  law  and  medicine  are  adorned  by 
graduates  of  the  Shippensburg  Normal  School,  and  some  of  the 
highest  positions  in  the  teaching  profession  in  the  State  are  filled  by 
men  and  women  who  have  received  their  normal  training  at  Ship- 
pensburg. To  the  graduates  of  the  Shippensburg  Normal  School  a 
debt  of  gratitude  is  due  from  the  State  as  well  as  from  the  school  for 
the  splendid  work  they  have  done  for  public  education.  When  the 
story  of  the  effects  which  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Com- 
monwealth have  wrought  upon  the  progress  and  enlightenment  of 
the  people  in  the  Keystone  State,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
century,  is  written,  the  Shippensburg  Normal  School  will  shine  out. 
brilliantly  among  the  great  beacon  lights  of  higher  civilization  in 
Pennsylvania.  What  the  record  of  the  work  of  the  Shippensburg 
graduates  in  the  future  will  be  we  cannot  tell,  but  we  can  safely  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  what  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

The  Growth  of  the  School. 

There  are  various  ways  in  these  modern  days  of  measuring  the 
success  of  a  school;  the  cost  of  buildings,  the  number  of  courses,  the 
number  of  students,  the  size  of  the  faculty,  the  fineness  of  the 
athletic  field,  are  all  given  out  as  indications  of  a  progressive  school. 
While  all  of  these  features  combined  would  not  insure  a  first-class 
school,  yet  they  all  play  a  prominent  part  in  advertising  an  up-to-date 
institution. 

In  considering  the  growth  of  a  school,  therefore,  these  points  should 
have  some  consideration.  There  have  been  added  to  the  main  build- 
ing two  other  important  buildings,  a  ladies'  dormitory  and  a  gymna- 
sium. The  main  building  has  been  remodeled  so  as  to  harmonize 
more  closely  with  the  new  buildings  and  also  to  increase  its  useful- 
ness for  school  purposes.  The  campus  has  been  very  much  improved 
in  appearance  in  recent  years  and  at  considerable  expense.  When 
we  witness  the  increased  attractiveness  and  beauty  which  the  change 
has  made,  we  regard  the  expenditure  as  a  very  wise  one.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  improvements  made  within  the  past  seven  years  have 
doubled  the  cost  of  the  original  buildings  and  grounds. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  improved  in  the  Normal  Schools  by 
the  addition  of  the  Regular  Normal  Course,  and  i).v  slight  changes 
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which  have  been  made  in  the  Elementary  Course.  We  possibly  have 
advanced  more  slowly  in  our  courses  of  study  than  we  should  have 

done  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Normal  School  system  itself.  To 
command  the  respect  of  our  sister  states  we  need  a  broader  curri- 
culum as  a  minimum  course  for  graduation. 

The  number  of  students  attending  the  Shippensburg  Normal 
School  has  been  very  much  increased  in  recent  years.  The  smallest 
attendance  of  the  school  was  in  1881-2,  when  the  total  number  in  all 
departments  was  195;  in  the  Normal  department  alone  there  were 
162.  The  highest  attendance  of  the  school  was  in  1895-6  when  the 
total  number  in  all  departments  was  521,  in  the  Normal  department 
alone  there  were  430. 

It  would  undoubtedly  add  to  the  reputation  and  efficiency  of  the 
Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  if  the  maximum  attendance  were 
fixed  for  the  several  Normal  Schools  of  the  State.  If  the  state  would 
agree  to  pay  the  tuition  of  the  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
and  limit  the  number  receiving  state  support  at  each  school  to  three 
or  four  hundred,  the  standard  of  the  schools  could  be  greatly  raised 
and  the  struggle  for  patronage  very  much  lessened. 

We  have  endeavored  at  Shippensburg  to  keep  our  classes  within 
a  reasonable  limit  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the  increase  in  attendance 
has  always  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  faculty.  The  greatest  weakness  of  many  large  Normal 
Schools  in  the  country  to-day  is  that  they  are  trying  to  teach 
elementary  subjects  by  the  lecture  method.  The  foundations  of 
education  can  never  be  solidly  laid  by  this  method  of  instruction. 

In  athletics  the  Shippensburg  Normal  School  has  been  conserva- 
tive in  its  growth.  Considering  the  length  of  time  our  students  re- 
main with  us  our  football  teams  and  baseball  teams  have  made  a 
very  creditable  showing  in  their  contests  with  other  school  terms  of 
their  class.  We  have  a  fine  gymnasium  and  in  the  physical  culture 
work  of  the  school  we  have  kept  abreast  with  the  latest  advances  in 
this  department  of  education. 

We  have  laid  special  stress  on  our  Method  and  Model  School  work, 
and  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  other  Normal  School  in  the  State  de- 
votes more  time  or  gives  better  advantages  to  its  senior  classes  than 
Shippensburg  does  in  this  line  of  work,  and  we  feel  a  reasonable 
pride  in  knowing  that  a  Shippensburg  graduate  can  be  recognized 
to-day  by  the  manner  and  method  of  his  teaching. 

In  the  Academic  work  of  the  school  wre  have  greatly  raised  the 
standard  in  recent  years,  and  the  students  of  the  Shippensburg  Nor- 
mal School  are  known  by  the  accuracy  of  their  scholarship  as  well  as 
by  their  skill  in  teaching.  Much  more  might  be  said  in  exempliti- 
cation  of  the  claim  we  have  made  in  reference  to  raising  the  stand- 
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aid  of  scholarship  but  time  and  space  will  not  permit  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  general  statements  we  have  already 
made  in  regard  to  our  growth  in  this  direction. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Shippensburg  Normal  School  we 
have  endeavored  to  be  modest  in  the  statements  made  concerning 
the  growth  and  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  school.  While  we 
have  no  reason  to  blush  when  the  school's  record  is  presented  to  us, 
yet  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  much  remains  to  be  done  if  the 
Normal  School  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  is  to  maintain  in  the  future 
its  present  standing  among  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth. >. 

We  are  confident  of  the  fact  that  we  have  made  great  advances 
in  the  past  yet  when  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  future  we  can  see  there 
a  picture  illustrative  of  greater  achievements  and  higher  attainments 
than  we  have  been  able  to  boast  of  in  the  years  whose  history  we  have 
just  briefly  told.  Invoking  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  work  of  all 
who  have  striven  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Shippensburg  Normal 
School,  and  asking  His  guidance  in  the  direction  of  all  its  affairs  in 
the  future,  we  stand  ready  to  meet  the  issues  which  the  new  century 
will  soon  thrust  upon  us. 


EIGHTH  DISTRICT— LOCK  HAVEN. 


J.  R.  Flickinger,  Principal. 


As  my  work  as  Principal  of  the  Central  State  Normal  School  only 
began  January  1,  1900,  my  annual  report,  in  so  far  as  personal 
knowledge  is  concerned,  will  cover  only  a  part  of  the  school  year. 

My  esteemed  predecessor,  Dr.  James  Eldon,  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  this  school  at  a  time  when  its  material  prosperity,  in  so  far 
as  buildings  and  general  equipment  are  concerned,  was  most  sat- 
isfactory. The  best  monument  to  him  after  thirteen  years  of  ardu- 
ous labor  is  the  magnificent  group  of  buildings  that  now  grace  the 
handsome  grounds  of  the  Central  State  Normal  School.  We  con- 
gratulate him  on  what  he  accomplished. 

During  the  brief  period  of  time  that  we  have  been  directing  the 
affairs  of  this  school  we  have  been  ably  supported  by  a  capable  faculty 
and  have  had  the  unwavering  encouragement  and  intelligent  advice 
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of  a  progressive  and  far-seeing  board  of  trustees.  We  have  greatly 
appreciated  these  two  sources  of  inspiration  and  whatever  success 
we  have  had  during  the  trying  ordeal,  incident  to  a  new  environment, 
is  due  them.  Coming  into  a  school  that  was  justly  attached  to  a 
beloved  principal,  more  or  less  friction  was  liable  to  occur.  We  are 
pleased  to  say  that  after  a  lew  months,  prejudices  were  laid  aside 
and  a  harmonious  atmosphere  was  brought  about,  with  the  result 
that  during  the  spring  term,  especially,  our  -school  both  scholastically 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  discipline,  enjoyed  a  very  delightful  term. 

Our  school  was  fortunate  in  securing,  shortly  after  I  came  here, 
Professor  R.  M.  McNeal  as  superintendent  of  the  training  depart- 
ment. His  work  in  the  brief  time  that  has  now  elapsed  has  justified 
the  wisdom  of  the  Board  in  selecting  him  for  that  responsible  posi- 
tion. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  State  aid  to  students  for  the  coming 
year,  we  anticipate  a  falling  off  in  our  attendance;  although  we 
are  gratified  to  say  that  the  prospects  are.  nevertheless  brighter  than 
we  first  had  reason  to  expect.  In  so  far  as  the  work  of  the  school 
for  the  coming  year  is  conserned  our  policy  as  jet  is  only  tentative. 
We  shall  endeavor  if  possible  to  elevate  not  only  the  scholarship  of 
the  school  but  to  enforce  a  stricter  discipline. 

We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  a  good  school.  The  future  American  citizen,  if  he  is  to 
be  valuable  to  the  state,  must  learn  obedience.  It  is  also  doubly  im- 
portant to  all  prospective  teachers.  We  utter  a  truism  when  we 
say  that  "he  who  cannot  obey  cannot  control." 

During  the  present  calendar  year  both  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  have  organized  societies.  They 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

We  expect  during  the  coming  school  year  to  establish  a  more 
complete  school  library,  and  to  extend  the  work  of  the  school  in 
Natural  Science.  We  are  about  to  fit  up  complete  chemical  and  phy- 
sical laboratories.  Other  important  internal  improvements  are  in 
contemplation. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  said  at  present  concerning  the  future  policy 
of  the  school.  We  extend  our  thanks  to  the  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents, to  the  School  Department,  and  to  our  Board  of  Trustees, 
for  their  hearty  support  and  encouragement. 
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NINTH  DISTRICT— INDIANA. 


D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  Principal. 


The  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  school  is  a  fitting  time  for 
a  historical  sketch  of  the  institution.  The  account  given  below  Is 
chiefly  compiled  from  one  recently  prepared  by  Mr.  Walter  Jackson 
and  another  written  in  1888  by  Miss  Jane  E.  Leonard. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  State  Normal  School  at  Indiana  seems 
first  to  have  taken  substantial  form  in  1869,  when  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  to  the  project.  The  move- 
ment stopped  there  until  the  fall  of  1871,  when  the  subject  was 
considered  in  the  County  Institute  and  subscriptions  were  resumed. 

The  charter  members  of  the  corporation  of  the  Indiana  Normal 
School  of  Pennsylvania  were  John  Sutton,  Harry  White,  Alex.  M. 
Stewart,  A.  W.  Taylor,  William  M.  Stewart,  Silas  M.  Clark,  A.  T. 
Moorhead,  Jr.,  Daniel  6.  Porter,  Dr.  Robert  Barr,  E.  H.  Wilson, 
Joseph  B.  Adair,  John  H.  Devers,  Dr.  Thomas  St.  Clair,  A.  W.  Wilson, 
David  Weamer,  R.  C.  Calhoun,  Peter  Sutton,  W.  B.  Marshall,  Alex. 
H.  Apple,  James  Turner,  W.  R.  Black,  Noah  Lohr,  Abraham  Mohr, 
A.  J.  Bolar,  John  T.  Gibson,  E.  P.  Hildebrand,  W.  R.  Allison,  Dubre 
Thomas,  J.  L.  P.  McCallister,  George  J.  Kellar,  Robert  Young,  I.  R. 
Smith,  R.  M.  Birkman,  Robert  McChesney,  A.  R.  Rieder,  T.  B.  Allison, 
J.  C.  Johnston  and  Samuel  Wolf.  The  charter  was  granted  by  act  of 
Assembly  March  25th,  1871,  and  approved  April  3d,  1872.  The  first 
meeting  after  incorporation  was  held  in  the  court  house,  John  Sutton 
presiding  and  Silas  M.  Clark  acting  as  secretary.  The  first  board  of 
trustees  elected  May  7th,  1872,  was  composed  of  Silas  M.  Clark,  John 
Sutton,  Harry  White,  Samuel  McCartney,  Thomas  St..  Clair,  G.  W. 
Bodenhamer,  George  S.  Christy,  Joseph  R.  Smith,  and  Peter  Sutton. 
The  first  officers  elected  May  13th,  1872,  were  President,  John  Sutton ; 
Vice  President,  Samuel  McCartney;  Secretary,  Silas  M.  Clark;  Treas- 
urer, Adam  Rowe.  He  having  declined  to  act,  A.  M.  Stewart  was 
elected  Treasurer  May  17.  A  committee  consisting  of  Harry  White. 
Silas  M.  Clark,  Samuel  McCartney  and  Peter  Sutton  was  appointed 
to  visit  and  inspect  other  Normal  Schools.  They  made  an  informal 
report  on  June  8th.  After  considerable  discussion  regarding  a  site. 
at  a  meeting  held  June  11th  a  vote  was  taken  to  decide  between  the 
lands  of  James  P.  Carter  in  White  township  on  west  side  of  Armagh 
road  containing  ten  acres  offered  at  $2,000.00,  and  the  present  site, 
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consisting  of  about  twelve  acres  offered  at  17,000.00.  Plans  for  the 
school  bnilding  made  by  architect  James  W.  Drum  were  accepted 
August  L2th,  lS7-_\  and  l  lie  eleven  bids  received  for  the  erection  of 
the  building  were  opened  on  the  11th  of  October.  The  highest  bid 
was  |199,950.00,  the  lowest  .5117,180.00.  All  were  considered  too 
high  and  rejected.  The  architect  was  instructed  to  revise  his  plans 
to  reduce  the  cost.  New  bids  were  opened  October  19th,  and  they 
also  wen-  rejected.  By  means  of  much  labor  and  correspondence  the 
work  of  erecting  the  building  was  twice  contracted  for,  but  the  con- 
tracts were  repudiated  by  the  contractors  in  each  instance.  Finally 
on  January  21st,  1873  ,the  board  accepted  a  proposition  by  Voris 
Heigh  and  Gregg,  and  there  was  erected  what  was  then  the  finest 
Normal  School  building  in  Pennsylvania.  The  second  election  of 
trustees  held  May  6,  1873,  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  all  the  board 
except  that  George  R.  Lewis  was  chosen  instead  of  the  Honorable 
Harry  White. 

Under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Mr.  John  W.  Sutton,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Hon.  Silas  M.  Clark,  the  Secretary,  this  devoted  body  of 
men  carried  the  project  to  completion.  The  main  building  is  a  monu- 
ment to  their  broad  views,  high  purpose,  self  sacrifice,  courage,  faith, 
and  conscientious  fidelity.  No  considerations  of  economy  were  al- 
lowed to  sanction  the  use  of  inferior  material  nor  was  any  cheapening 
of  the  plan  permitted  to  impair  its  usefulness.  Upon  the  death  of 
President  John  W.  Sutton  in  the  spring  of  1877,  the  Hon.  Silas  M. 
Clark,  who  had  but  recently  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary,  was 
elected  President  and  W.  B.  Hildebrand  was  chosen  secretary.  Judge 
Clark  died  in  office  November  20,. 1891,  and  Vice  President  Andrew  W. 
Wilson  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  which  position  he  held  at  his 
death  June  12,  1897.  The  present  president,  Thomas  Sutton,  Esq., 
who  became  treasurer  August  17, 1878,  and  who  succeeded  W.  B.  Hil- 
debrand as  secretary  June  9, 1893,  was  elected  to  the  presidency  June 
10,  1898. 

The  first  Principal  of  the  school,  Dr.  Edmund  B.  Fairfield,  of  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  was  elected  March  10th,  1875.  The  first  faculty  included 
T.  J.  Chapman,  of  Ebensburg,  teacher  of  English  Grammar  and  Liter- 
ature: David  M.  Sensenig  and  A.  J.  Bolar,  Mathematics;  Hiram  Col- 
lier of  State  College,  Chemistry  and  Physics;  A.  H.  Berlin,  Model 
School;  Prof.  J.  H.  Young,  Latin  and  German;  and  Miss  Jane  E. 
Leonard,  Preceptress  and  teacher  of  History  and  Geography. 

The  school  was  formally  opened  May  21st,  1875,  with  an  attendance 
the  first  term  of  148  students  in  the  Normal  Department  and  80  in 
the  Model  School.  David  M.  Sensenig,  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Mathe- 
matics June  9th,  1875,  was  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Fairfield  in 
1876,  appointed  Principal,  pro  tern.,  and  was  elected  Principal  May 
21st,  1877.  On  account  of  ill  health  he  resigned  the  office  June  27th, 
1878.     Dr.  John  H.  French   was  chosen  Principal  on  the   12th  of 
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August,  1878,  and  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1881,  though  he  served 
until  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Leonard  H.  Durling,  chosen  in  the 
fall  of  1881,  continued  as  Principal  eight  years — a  longer  term  than 
any  other  and  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  1889.  Dr. 
Z.  X.  Snyder  was  elected  Principal  July  23rd,  1889  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  two  years.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Snyder  in  1891, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  William  S.  Owens,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees was  chosen  Principal  and  consented  to  serve  until  an  acceptable 
successor  should  be  found.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Deane  became  Principal 
January  1st,  1892  and  continued  in  office  until  the  close  of  the  school 
year  in  1893  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  Principal  D.  J. 
Waller,  Jr. 

The  school  has  been  honored  by  the  services  of  many  teachers  who 
subsequently  labored  in  other  fields.  The  chair  of  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences has  been  occupied  by  Hiram  Collier,  John  S.  McKay,  Albert  E. 
Maltby,  S.  C.  Schmucker,  Charles  W.  Beadle,  and  Charles  B.  Robert- 
son. In  the  Mathematical  Department  David  M.  Sensenig,  A.  J. 
Bolar,  Silas  C.  Delap,  R.  Willis  Fair,  J.  C.  McMichael,  W.  H.  Sproull. 
W.  G.  Chambers,  H.  M.  Beam,  and  Walter  Mitchell  have  presided  in 
succession.  The  chair  of  the  Ancient  Languages  was  adorned  for  six 
years  by  J.  H.  Young;  and  J.'E.  Walter,  John  Wilson,  F.  H.  Rutan, 
Samuel  McClellan  Davis,  John  H.  Conoy,  J.  Wood  Clark,  J.  W.  Elder, 
A.  S.  Guffey,  E.  S.  Nickerson,  G.  K.  Wright,  R.  M.  Sherrard,  and  R. 
Elliott  Owens  have  followed  in  succession.  The  Professional  work 
was  first  conducted  by  A.  Henry  Butler  as  Principal  of  the  Model 
School  who  was  followed  in  succession  by  Mary  A.  Butler,  Mattie 
A.  Keeler,  Mrs.  Mattie  K.  McKay,  Eleanor  E.  Jones,  Anna  Kimber, 
and  the  present  Principal  Mrs.  Alice  Clarke  Carmalt.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  in  this  most  important  department  there  has  been 
but  a  single  change  in  sixteen  years. 

In  1895  a  separate  Model  School  building  containing  eight  rooms 
and  having  all  modern  appointments  was  occupied.  A  dormitory 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  three  stories  high  provided  with 
artificial  ventilation  and  accommodating  ninety  young  men  was 
opened  the  same  year. 

The  school  has  had  a  healthy  growth  throughout  its  career. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  1900  a  total  of  13,061  students 
had  been  in  attendance  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  whom  were 
graduated.  Of  the  graduates  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  are  still 
engaged  in  teaching.  Of  the  remaining  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
one,  forty-seven  have  died,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  are  now 
married  women,  forty-five  are  lawyers,  eighteen  are  doctors  of  medi- 
cine, eight  are  clergymen,  and  five  have  been  missionaries.  The 
catalogue  gives  the  following  attendance  for  each  year: 
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Years.             Students.  Years.  Students. 

1875, 300 1888, 611 

1876, .'{Oil  889 556 

1S7T 3011890, 614 

1878 353  1891, 650 

1879, 305  1892, 666 

1880 375  1893, 554 

1881, •. 392  1894, 659 

1882, 422  1895, 808 

1883, 430  1896, 694 

1884, 522  1897, 649 

1885, 557  1898, 700 

1S86, 527  1899, 757 

1887, 601 1900, 735 

Tbe  statistical  report  already  submitted  sets  forth  to  some  extent 
the  material  condition  of  the  school.  The  buildings  and  grounds 
have:  been  kept  in  excellent  repair  by  the  trustees  and  never  pre- 
sented a  more  attractive  appearance.  The  Library,  also,  is  an  object 
receiving  special  attention  from  a  careful  committee  of  the  Board, 
and  has  been  enlarged  during  the  year  by  the  addition  of  about  nine 
hundred  volumes.  When  it  was  learned  that  County  Superintend- 
ent Aubrey  M.  Hammers  had  decided  to  terminate  his  long  and 
eminently  successful  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  this  county, 
by  declining  a  re-election,  The  Trustees  promptly  engaged  him  as  a 
teacher  of  Historical  Science.  The  resignation  of  the  Chair  of* 
Ancient  Languages  by  Professor  R.  M.  Sherrard,  to  enable  him  to 
accept  a  principalship  of  schools  in  the  city  of  Allegheny,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  election  of  R.  Elliott  Owens,  a  graduate  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  formerly  a  teacher  in  this  school.  This  school  knowing  his 
ability  welcomed  him  with  unusual  cordiality. 

Professor  C.  B.  Robertson  in  the  department  of  Natural  Sciences, 
having  received  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  to  do  post-graduate  work 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  chair  was  successfully  occupied  by 
Professor  C.  W.  Beadle,  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  University,  post- 
graduate student  in  Cornell,  and  principal  of  the  public  schools  of 
Shamokin,  Pa. 

George  J.  Feit,  Esq.,  of  the  bar  of  this  county,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Library,  manifested  his  interest  in  his  alma  mater  by  con- 
senting to  accept  the  position  of  Librarian  and  Custodian  of  the  study 
hall  for  the  spring  term. 

The  completion  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  school  was  cele- 
brated on  the  third  of  July,  1900,  with  jubilee  exercises.  His  excel- 
lency Governor  William  A.  Stone,  and  Mrs.  Stone  honored  the  occa- 
sion with  their  presence.  The  addresses  of  the  Governor  at  the 
jubilee  exercises  and  at  the  banquet  in  the  evening  elicited  the 
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closest  attention.  Attorney  General,  John  P.  Elkin,  of  the  class  of 
1880,  presided  and  began  the  exercises  with  one  of  those  felicitous 
addresses  for  which  he  is  noted.  The  oration  was  delivered  by 
Samuel  M.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  of  the  class  of  1879. 
Superintendent  W.  W.  Ulerich  of  the  class  of  1884,  represented  the 
superintendents.  The  exercises  closed  with  the  presentation  by 
Superintendent  T.  L.  Gibson,  of  the  class  of  1890,  of  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Jane  E.  Leonard  and  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the  Trustees,  through 
President  Thomas  Sutton.  Tbe  occasion  signalized  the  completion 
of  twenty-five  years  as  Preceptress  on  the  part  of  Miss  Leonard,  and 
her  portrait  by  Horatio  L.  Stevenson  wTas  a  testimonial  of  esteem 
from  the  Alumni. 

The  outlook  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Then  men  wondered  when  the  fourth  floor  of  the  great  build- 
ing would  be  occupied.  Now,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  room- 
ing in  town,  both  dormitory  buildings  scarcely  accommodate  the 
students  who  prefer  to  live  on  the  campus. 


TENTH  DISTRICT— CALIFORNIA. 


Theo.  B.  Noss,  Principal. 


The  past  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  Southwestern 
State  Normal  School.  The  attendance  has  been  large  and  the  work 
of  the  school  more  efficient  along  all  lines,  I  think,  than  ever  before. 
The  large  attendance  is  the  more  gratifying  because  it  has  been  coin- 
cident with  both  an  advance  in  our  charges  and  a  falling  off  of  State 
aid  to  students.  The  loss  of  State  aid,  however,  has  kept  out  of 
school  many  that  would  otherwise  have  been  with  us. 

Our  Library  has  become  each  year  a  more  potent  factor  in  the  work 
of  the  school.  To  provide  adequately  for  its  growing  needs  a  large 
annex  to  our  main  building  is  now  in  the  course  of  erection.  This 
will  more  than  double  the  present  size  of  the  Library,  affording  a 
spacious  room  about  one  hundred  feet  long  with  an  average  width  of 
forty  feet,  with  a  ceiling  sixteen  feet  high.  The  new  part  of  the 
Library  will  be  octagonal  in  shape  with  a  diameter  of  forty-five  feet. 
It  will  have  sky-light  and  be  equipped  in  the  most  approved  manner 
for  library  and  reading  room  purposes. 
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Within  recent  years  various  modifications  in  the  work  of  the 
school  have  been  made.  The  purpose  of  some  of  these  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  formal  instruction  and  training  given; 
but  the  object  in  most  of  these  lias  been  to  enrich  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent  the  home  life  of  students,  and  to  promote  their  general 
culture. 

We  believe  the  unconscious  influence  in  any  school  outweighs  the 
formal  instruction;  and  that  the  incidental  features  of  a  boarding 
student's  life  may  contribute  more  to  his  aims,  ideals,  culture,  and  his 
view  of  the  world  than  the  lessons  of  the  class  room.  We  are  as 
much  concerned,  therefore,  about  the  use  a  student  makes  of  his 
leisure  as  we  are  about  his  hours  of  study  and  recitation;  and  the 
(Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  no  less  to  be  reckoned  with  than  the 
regular  school  days.  The  results  obtained  in  such  schools  as  Dr. 
Reddie's  at  Abbotsholme,  England,  Dr.  Lietz's,  in  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, or  M.  Demolin's,  near  Paris,  where  traditional  and  conven- 
tional school  usages  give  place  to  methods  and  employments  more 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  our  times  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
pupil,  are  well  calculated  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  value  of  much 
that  passes  for  education. 

To  me  it  seems  important  that  the  Normal  School  students  of  to- 
day, who  are  to  be  the  teachers  of  to-morrow,  should  not  have  con- 
tracted views  of  the  scope  of  education,  but  on  the  contrary  set  a 
high  value  on  things  vital  to  true  success  in  life  even  though  they 
lie  outside  of  the  school  curriculum. 

We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  any  aids  within  our  reach  that  will 
help  students  to  an  appreciation  of  the  finer  and  higher  things  of  life. 
During  the  past  year  we  profited  by  the  visits  and  lectures  of  such 
men  as  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Supt.  S.  T. 
Dutton,  then  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  others. 

We  attach  a  high  culture  value  to  music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. Music  is  used  in  our  school,  not  so  much  as  an  art  and  ac- 
complishment by  itself,  but  as  an  educational  means.  Our  own  in- 
teresting work  in  this  lme  was  supplemented  last  year  by  a  two  weeks 
course  of  instruction  and  drill  in  vocal  music  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Palmer,  of 
New  York. 

The  study  of  art  receives  much  attention.  All  the  available  wall 
space  in  our  buildings  is  covered  with  art  pictures.  Informal  lec- 
tures on  art,  illustrated  by  photographic  copies  and  lantern  slides, 
are  frequently  given.  This  study  has  been  further  promoted  by  the 
formation  of  an  Art  League,  composed  of  students  and  teachers. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  persons  were  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1900.     With   few   exceptions  these   young  people  are  engaged   in 
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teaching,  many  of  them  in  very  desirable  positions.  It  becomes  in- 
creasingly easy  from  year  to  year  for  our  graduates  to  secure  em- 
ployment. 

The  time  has  fully  come,  I  think,  to  extend  somewhat  the  Ele- 
mentary Course  of  study.  It  is  important  also  that  in  extending 
this  course,  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  fact  that  many 
Normal  graduates  sooner  or  later  go  to  college.  The  Elementary 
Course  should  be  somewhat  modified  so  as  to  make  the  transition 
from  the  Normal  School  to  college  much  easier  than  it  now  is.  Our 
Normal  Schools  have  always  encouraged  their  graduates  to  take  a 
college  course,  but  this  encouragement  has  never  yet  found  expres- 
sion in  our  course  of  study.  This  course,  containing  only  the  ele- 
ments of  Latin  and  no  Greek  or  any  modern  language,  leaves  the  Nor- 
mal student  or  graduate  still  far  short  of  the  college  door.  It  should 
not  be  so. 

Another  serious  difficulty  in  our  course  in  my  judgment  is  the 
scant  recognition  given  to  the  work  done  in  high  schools.  It  should 
be  practicable,  and  I  think  it  is,  so  to  connect  the  work  of  the  Normal 
School  with  that  previously  done  in  the  High  Schools,  that  needless 
repetition  may  be  avoided.  Strong  and  well-recommended  gradu- 
ates of  High  Schools  having  a  four  years  course,  should  be  admitted 
without  examination  into  the  Senior  Class  of  our  Normal  Schools. 
Adequate  safe-guards  could  be  provided  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
those  not  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  Senior  work,  and  should  an  in- 
competent or  unworthy  person  be  admitted,  the  faculty  of  the  school 
and  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  have  each  an  opportunity  to 
prevent  that  student's  graduating.  The  possibility  of  thus  com- 
pleting the  Normal  course  in  one  year  would  put  a  premium  on 
thorough  work  in  the  High  School  and*  would  encourage  many  poor, 
but  capable  young  people  to  prepare  at  a  Normal  School  for  the  work 
of  teaching.  The  Normal  School  should  review  somewhat  the  work 
done  in  the  High  School,  but  so  far  as  this  academic  work  has 
been  thoroughly  done  in  the  High  School,  the  repetition  of  it  should 
not  be  required  in  the  Normal  School.  What  capable  High  School 
graduates  most  need  when  they  enter  the  Normal  School  is  the  pro- 
fessional work  and  spirit  of  that  school. 
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ELEVENTH  DISTRICT— SLIPPERY   KOCK. 


Albeit  E.  Maltby,  Principal. 


I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  the 
Eleventh  District. 

The  school  year  closing  June,  1900,  has  been  marked  by  increased 
energy,  and  by  decided  improvement  in  the  facilities  for  the  thorough 
preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work  in  the  common  schools.  The 
enrolment  reached  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one.  Exclusive  of  the 
Model  School,  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  students  were  enrolled. 
The  average  term  enrolment  in  the  Normal  Department  was  three 
hundred  and  eighty-eight.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  persons  were 
graduated  in  the  elementary  course,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  juniors  were  admitted  to  the  senior  class. 

The  Model  School  has  always  been  one  of  the  strong  features  of 
our  professional  department.  This  distinctive  feature  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  is  with  us  a  true  public  school,  regularly  visited  by 
the  county  superintendent  and  the  six  school  directors,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  Normal  School,  and  an  efficient 
Model  School  superintendent.  The  new  building  for  the  use  of  the 
practice  school  is  now  completed,  and  the  ideal  relation  between  the 
Normal  School  and  the  public  school  will  enable  us  to  secure  results 
scarcely  attainable  under  other  conditions.  The  lower  floor  of  this 
fine  building  is  divided  into  ten  rooms,  including  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Model  School.  A  separate  room  is  thus  af- 
forded for  each  grade.  In  the  larger  rooms,  however,  and  in  the 
arcade  or  assembly  hall,  several  grades  may  be  accommodated.  The 
pupil-teachers  are  thus  enabled  to  gain  that  power  of  control  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  It  is 
our  belief  that  the  success  of  our  graduates  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  year  of  practice  in  the  Model  School  is  in  reality  a  year 
of  thorough  experience  in  a  good  public  school.  The  pupil-teacher 
has  had  charge  of  a  room  in  all  cases,  and  often  has  been  called  upon 
to  assemble  and  control  several  grades  at  once.  At  the  same  time, 
opportunity  to  observe  skillful  teaching  by  trained  instructors  has 
not  been  omitted. 

The  second  story  of  the  new  Model  School  is  set  apart  for  the 
science  department  of  the  Nopma!  School.     Physical  and  chemical 
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laboratories,  a  museum  room,  and  a  large  lecture  room  have  been 
provided.  Increased  facilities  for  effective  work  along  the  lines  of 
science  and  nature  study  have  thus  been  secured.  What  this  will 
mean  in  the  added  equipment  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  will  be 
apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

In  closing  this  report  for  the  last  year  of  the  century,  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  adding  a  few  words  in  brief  summation  of  the  history 
of  tbis  school.  In  the  autumn  of  1887  the  question  of  organizing  an 
academy  in  the  town  was  raised,  and  the  project  soon  found  many 
friends.  A  meeting  was  called,  and,  with  characteristic  energy, 
it  was  determined  that  a  building  should  be  erected  and  an  academy 
established.  The  discovery  was  then  made  that  the  magnificeat 
Eleventh  District  had  no  Normal  School.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
it  was  resolved  that  subscriptions'  be  solicited  and  the  necessary 
buildings  be  erected,  and  that  application  be  made  for  recognition 
as  the  State  Normal  School  of  the  district.  The  earnest,  self-sacri- 
ficing laborers  in  the  cause  deserved  the  marked  success  which  at- 
tended their  efforts  from  the  start.  Theirs  was  the  blood  of  the  old 
Covenanters,  which  knew  no  change  nor  shadow  of  turning.  The 
buildings  were  erected,  and,  on  February  1,  1889,  the  institution 
secured  recognition  as  a  State  Normal  School.  Dr.  James  E.  Mor- 
row, of  Allegheny,  Pa., was  elected  principal;  and  the  first  term  began, 
with  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pupils,  March  26, 1889.  The  growth 
of  the  school  has  been  rapid,  and  is  largely  due  to  the  vital  energy  of 
the  community  and  district  in  which  it  was  established.  In  the  last 
eleven  years  of  the  century  now  closing,  the  school  has  enrolled  seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  pupils.  Many  of  these 
students  have  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  have  been  graduated  from  the  institution.  To-day,  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is  over  one-quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  condition  of  the  school  is  now  such  that  its  ener- 
gies should  be  devoted  to  internal  growth  and  development.  New 
laboratories,  new  libraries,  new  and  increased  educational  apparatus 
are  needed,  and  must  be  supplied  now  that  the  demand  for  buildings 
is  not  so  urgent  as  in  the  past  few  years.  The  best  interest  of  the 
students  has  always  been  the  first  consideration  of  the  trustees  of 
this  school,  and  it  is  believed  that  development  will  proceed  along 
the  lines  thus  indicated. 
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TWELFTH   DISTBICT— -EDINBORO. 


John  F.  Bigler,  Principal. 


1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Normal 
School  of  the  Twelfth  District  for  the  term  ending  June,  1900. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  report  for  the  year, 
because  of  the  fact,  that  my  connection  with  the  school  dates  from 
January  1,  1900.  However,  I  found  that  excellent  work  and  a 
Vise  and  liberal  policy  had  been  pursued  by  my  predecessor,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Flickinger.  Through  his  scholarly  attainments,  his  sterling  in- 
tegrity and  manly  character,  as  well  as  his  magnanimous  spirit,  the 
school  experienced  a  steady  and  healthy  growth. 

On  assuming  control  of  the  school  I  received  the  unanimous  sup- 
port and  co-operation  of  the  trustees,  teachers  and  students.  This, 
to  me  was  very  gratifying  indeed.  Under  these  favorable  circum- 
stances was  the  new  administration  begun.  The  attendance  for  the 
year  was  the  largest  in  ten  years.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  year 
was  182.     The  graduating  class  numbered  82,  the  junior  class,  92. 

The  personel  of  our  faculty  is  almost  the  same  as  it  was  last  year. 
Miss  Margaret  McCloskey  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the 
Model  School  to  accept  a  position  in  the  training  department  of  the 
city  schools  of  Newark,  N.  J.  This  place  is  now  ably,  filled  by  Pro- 
fessor Frank  W.  Goodwin.  He  had  large  experience  in  grade  work 
in  the  public  schools  before  entering  the  Normal  as  teacher. 

Miss  Edith  Schillinger  of  the  department  of  Elocution  resigned 
her  position  and  is  now  connected  with  Bucknell  University  as  in- 
structor in  Elocution.  Her  place  has  been  filled  by  Miss  Lillian  Mae 
Cairns  of  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory.  Miss  Cairns  is  a  cultured 
lady  and  comes  to  us  very  highly  recommended.  She  will  doubtless 
be  a  great  success  in  the  department  of  oratory. 

Professor  George  H.  Dewing,  Principal  of  Business  Department 
resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  Minnesota.  His  place  has  been  filled 
by  Professor  Peavy,  assisted  by  Professor  M.  T.  Young. 

The  fall  session  of  1900  has  opened  with  a  small  decrease  in  number 
from  that  of  the  fall  session  of  1899.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  deficit  in  the  "State  aid"  to  students.  We  feel  the  effects  of 
this  very  keenly.  We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Common- 
wealth ought  to  provide  free  tuition  for  all  students  who  enter  a 
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Normal  School  and  contemplate  teaching  as  a  life  work.  There  is 
now  very  little  inducement  held  out  to  young  men  and  women  to 
enter  the  profession  of  teaching.  Let  us  have  some  generous  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  and  that  right  speedily. 

The  trustees  have  improved  the  steam  heating  plant  and  have 
made  substantial  repairs  upon  the  Normal  Hall  and  Model  School 
buildings.  They  are  pursuing  a  progressive  and  safe  policy.  Their 
greatest  concern  is  that  nothing  be  left  undone  for  the  good  of  the 
Normal  School. 

On  account  of  the  increased  attendance  in  the  Normal  within  the 
past  three  years  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  have  adequate 
facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  our  students.  Our  dormitories 
have  reached  a  ripe  old  age.  They  are  simply  inadequate  in  every  re- 
spect. They  have  filled  their  mission  and  consequently  must  give 
place  to  modern  structures.  The  Edinboro  State  Normal  School  of 
the  twelfth  district  deserves  to  be  treated  as  liberally  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  as  the  other  Normal  Schools  have  been,  and  the  just- 
ness of  our  claim  is  patent  to  all.  We  expect  the  next  legislature  to 
grant  the  twelfth  district  a  special  appropriation,  so  that  we  may 
erect  a  dormitory  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  Normal  School  of  the 
Twelfth  District. 

Our  faculty  is  composed  of  earnest,  faithful  and  energetic  men 
and  women.  All  are  well  qualified  by  education,  training  and  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching,  to  do  the  very  best  kind  of  work  in 
their  respective  departments.  Harmony  and  hearty  co-operation 
have  characterized  all  of  our  work. 

Our  school  is  doing  most  excellent  work  in  all  of  its  departments. 
The  discipline  is  all  that  we  can  reasonably  expect.  An  excellent 
spirit  and  a  healthy  moral  atmosphere  pervades  it  throughout.  We 
expect  a  year  of  good  results. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  the  many  courtesies  shown  us  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  school  superintendents  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  We  bespeak  a  continuation  of  their  support 
and  encouragement  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  education  to  visit  the  Edinboro  State  Normal  School. 


THIRTEENTH  DISTRICT— CLAEION. 


A.  J.  Davis,  Principal. 


The  practice,  or  Model  School  of  the  Clarion  State  Normal  School 
has  received  special  attention  during  the  past  year.     There  are  four 
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rooms,  each  divided  into  two  grades.  A  critic  teacher  presides  over 
each  room,  giving  her  entire  time  to  the  same,  and  a  supervising  prin- 
cipal over  all. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  the  supervising  principal  meets  the 
senior  class  daily  for  at  least  six  weeks  to  aid  the  members  in  prepara- 
tion for  their  practice  teaching.  During  this  time  a  standard  is 
given  by  which  to  test  rational  teaching;  and  this  standard  is  made 
clear  by  planning  many  lessons  in  light  of  it.  After  it  is  thought 
the  class  have  sufficient  grasp  of  the  idea  that  controls  all  lesson 
planning  and  recitation  work,  they  go  into  the  Model  School  to  do 
actual  teaching  under  the  guidance  of  this  standard.  From  this 
time  on  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  class  meet  but  once  a  week  to  dis- 
cuss the  teaching  process,  but  have  daily  practice  in  the  Model 
School  throughout. 

In  order  to  do  the  practice  work  most  efficiently,  the  senior  class 
is  divided  into  sections  for  observation  and  teaching  in  the  several 
rooms.  Each  member  of  the  senior  class  prepares  a  written  plan 
upon  the  lesson  to  be  taught,  these  plans  are  criticised  by  the  critic 
teachers  and  supervisor.  Before  the  lesson  is  taught  all  members 
meet  and  the  one  who  is  to  teach  the  lesson  makes  clear  to  the 
others  the  movement  which  she  intends  the  children's  minds  to  take 
during  the  lesson,  then  those  observing  are  able  to  follow  intelli- 
gently. At  the  beginning  of  the  practice  work  the  critic  teachers 
give  the  lesson,  but  later  it  is  given  by  a  member  of  the  senior  class. 
After  the  recitation,  the  members  meet  with  critic  teacher  and  su- 
pervisor to  discuss  the  value  of  the  recitation  in  light  of  the  aim 
stated  previous  to  the  teaching. 

At  intervals,  stenographic  reports  of  the  lessons  conducted  by 
seniors  are  made  for  insertion  in  the  periodical  published  by  the 
school.  Oood  results  are  derived  from  this  method  of  training  the 
senior  class,  and  much  enthusiasm  is  aroused  in  model  school  prac- 
tice. 

The  other  departments  of  the  school  have  fully  maintained  the 
high  standard  of  work  reached  in  recent  years,  and  graduates  of  the 
school  have  been  generally  successful  in  all  grades  of  school  work. 
It  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  management  to  imbue  the  students 
with  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher  as  wTell  as  to  impart  thorough 
scholarship  and  to  train  them  professionally. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  offered  to  erect  a  library 
building  in  Clarion,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Normal  School  have  ten- 
dered the  land  on  which  to  erect  the  library  and  have  proposed  to 
meet  the  ordinary  running  expenses  of  the  same,  thus  enabling  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  library  to  apply  the  entire  sum  annually 
contributed  by  the  tax  payers  to  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodi- 
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cals.  If  the  offer  is  accepted  by  the  town  council,  the  students  of  the 
Normal  School,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  Clarion,  will  have  free  use 
of  the  library.  Students  of  the  Thirteenth  Normal  School  District 
contemplating  a  course  at  Clarion,  will  appreciate  such  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  town. 

The  State  Normal  Schools  have  the  country  district  schools  for 
their  field  of  operation.  Few  Normal  Elementary  graduates  find 
their  way  into  large  cities,  as  these  draw  their  teaching  force  largely 
from  their  high  schools.  There  seems  to  be  no  cause  for  hostility 
between  these  forces.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  work  to  do,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  either  to  invade  the  preserves 
of  the  other.  In  other  states  there  is  the  most  cordial  co-operation 
among  all  the  school  forces.  Normal  Schools  are  maintained  in  part 
by  the  bounty  of  the  State  and  their  friends  should  not  be  jealous  of 
the  high  schools  because  they  are  similarly  supported.  For  the 
same  reason  there  need  be  no  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
the  high  schools  toward  the  Normals.  Colleges  are  supported  by 
private  and  church  endowments,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  discord 
between  them  and  the  Normals.  The  latter  have  become  important 
feeders  of  the  former,  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  many  college  presi- 
dents that  Normal  School  graduates  are  among  their  best  students, 
largely  because  of  the  character  of  the  training  received  in  the  Nor- 
mal Schools. 

All  educational  institutions  are  working  toward  the  same  end,  and 
there  is  every  reason  for  a  union  of  effort  toward  its  accomplishment. 
Those  people  who  promote  discord  among  these  forces,  are  perhaps 
not  conscious  of  the  great  wrong  they  are  doing,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  guilty  of  hindering  the  progress  of  the  State  toward  the 
higher  realization  of  the  citizenship.  Let  us  cease  fighting  one 
another,  and  combine  our  energies  in  working  out  the  problem  of 
civilization  given  the  school  to  solve.  There  will  come  not  only  a 
larger  measure  of  success  to  every  division  of  the  school  forces,  but 
also  greater  joy  to  every  individual  priviledged  to  work  as  a  harmo- 
nious factor  in  the  operation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  readjustment  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  school  system,  of  our  State.  Because  of  its  important  bearing,  I 
reiterate  the  following  statement  made  in  my  report  of  last  year: 
"There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  relation  between  Normal  Schools. 
High  Schools  and  Colleges  should  not  be  harmonized,  and  their 
courses  of  study  so  articulated  as  to  afford  the  greatest  facilities 
possible  for  young  people  to  pass  from  one  to  another  of  these  institu- 
tions, as  their  interests  and  future  career  in  life  may  make  such 
transfer  desirable.  The  relation  between  these  institutions  in  Penn- 
sylvania leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  the  forces  engaged  in  educa- 
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tional  lines  in  our  Commonwealth  will  find  this  a  worthy  subject  for 
contemplation  and  conference.  Preconceived  notions  and  narrow 
prejudices  have  no  legitimate  place  in  discussion  of  the  question  in- 
volved, and  the  time  seems  fully  ripe  for  an  advance  movement  along 
the  line  of  closer  and  more  cordial  relations." 
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